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THE  MUSCAT  HAMBUEGH  GEAPE. 

(Plate  134.) 

This  fine  Grape,  of  which  an  admirable  illustration,  hy  Andrews, 
is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  seedling,  raised  at  Wrest 
Park,  Bedfordshire,  by  Mr.  Seward  Snow,  whose  great 
experience  and  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  are  well  known 
to  our  readers.  Mr.  Snow  informs  us  that  this  Grape 
originated  by  fertilising  flowers  of  the  Black  Hamburgh 
Vine  with  those  of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  that 
one  of  the  seedlings  from  this  crossing  is  the  subject  of  our 
plate.  We  believe  it  was  named  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  by 
the  Pomological  Society,  which  name  very  correctly  describes 
its  character,  for  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  on 
examining  the  plate,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Hamburgh  in  form  of  hunch  and  berry,  as  we  understand  there 
is  also  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  earliness ;  and  that  its  other 
parent  (the  Muscat)  has  imparted  that  peculiar  musky  aroma 
found  only  in  that  variety,  and  which,  hitherto,  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  White  Grapes  alorre.  We  can  justly  congratulate  Mr. 
Snow  in  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  originate  so  noble  a 
Grape,  and  one  likely  to  prove  so  valuable. 

We  conclude  the  notice  of  this  Grape  by  extracting  a 
description  of  it  from  a  circular  sent  us  by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  of  the  Edgeware  Boad,  who,  it  appears,  hold  the 
stock  of  it ;  see  also  advertisement  in  present  number. 

“Mr.  Snow  has  been  successful  in  the  production  of  a  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape,  with  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat,  having 
amongst  its  good  qualities  the  hardy  constitution  of  its  parent, 
the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  ripens,  and  that  to  the  highest 
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state  of  perfection,  in  an  ordinary  Peaeh-liouse  ;  it  is  very 
sliort-jointed,  and  a  most  abundant  bearer  ;  tlie  bunches  are 
large  and  handsome,  with  fine  shoulders;  the  shape  of  the 
berry  varies  even  in  the  same  bunch,  sometimes  round  like  the 
Hamburgh,  to  oval,  like  the  Muscat ;  the  flesh  is  melting  and 
remarkably  rich  in  flavour,  fully  charged  with  the  aroma  of 
the  Muscat,  and  with  an  unusually  high  perfume.” 


PROGRESS  OP  HORTICULTURE,  1857. 

There  was  wisdom  in  the  suggestion  that  we  should  pause  at  certain 
intervals  in  our  onward  march,  and  allow  ourselves  time  to  take  stock, 
as  it  were,  and  post  the  progress  oi  gardening  made  within  a  given 
period.  This  may  be  made  to  serve  a  twofold  purpose, — that  of 
recording  what  has  been  done,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  investing  the 
cumulative  experience  of  the  past,  enabling  us  to  draw  upon  it  as  we 
proceed  in  our  object  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  simplifying  the 
practice  of  the  gardener’s  art. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year,  as  well  as  a  new  volume  of  the 
Florist,  appears  to  us  the  most  opportune  moment  for  noticing  this 
subject — fraught  as  it  is  with  interest  to  those  who,  with  ourselves,  are 
watching  the  progress  and  extension  of  horticulture  among  all  ranks  of 
our  countrymen,  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  comforts,  and  improving 
the  social  happiness  of  the  times.  The  record  of  facts  and  places 
relating  to  the  improvements  made  in  gardening  will  also  be  so  far 
valuable  to  those  who  may  wish  personally  to  inspect  what  is  being 
done  at  different  places, — a  mode  of  obtaining  information  above  all 
others  to  be  recommended  to  those  about  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
improvement. 

Taking,  first,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  British  gardening,  we  have  the  cheering  information  before  us 
that  this  society  is  fast  regaining  its  former  popularity.  For  some 
years  previous  to  the  last  a  series  of  unfortunate  causes  had  produced 
a  marked  decline  in  its  prosperity,  and  many  felt  its  re-establishment, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful ;  but  by  throwing  more  energy  into  its 
management,  and  on  the  council  evincing  a  determination  to  maintain 
the  gardens,  and  appeal  to  the  friends  of  British  horticulture  for  support, 
not  only  has  the  sum  of  nearly  £3000  at  once  been  subscribed  for  that 
purpose,  but  not  less  than  220  new  fellows  have  been  elected  within  this 
last  year, — a  fact  strongly  corroborative  of  our  previously  expressed 
opinion,  that  so  important  a  society  would  never  be  allowed  to  collapse 
for  want  of  support  when  once  its  past  claims  and  prospective  utility 
were  fairly  brought  before  the  public.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
now  that  when  the  remaining  obstacles  which  clog  its  progress  are 
removed,  the  Horticultural  Society  will  rise  equal  to  the  important 
duties  required  at  its  hands.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  The  interests 
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of  which  the  Horticultural  Society  is  the  exponent  are  identical  with 
those  of  civilisation  and  national  prosperity.  The  special  duties  of  this 
society  are,  first  (as  we  take  them),  to  procure,  make  known,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  those  subjects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  either  beautify 
or  adorn  our  country,  or  enrich  the  productions  of  our  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  next  by  experiments  of  a  practical  nature  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  every  process  in  cultivation,  the  relative  merits  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  of  the  means  and  appliances  by  which  they  are 
produced.  If  we  add  to  these  valuable  forms  of  information,  having  a 
practical  bearing,  that  ornamental  gardening  will  also  receive  due 
attention  and  exemplification,  our  readers  can  judge  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  council,  and  of  the  valuable  deductions  in  every 
branch  of  horticulture  which  will  hereafter  be  derived  from  the  labours 
of  this  society. 

Of  the  success  which  attended  the  experiment  of  reviving  the 
horticultural  fetes  at  the  gardens  in  1857,  and  of  the  wonderful  display 
of  fruits  which  the  exhibitions  at  Willis’s  Rooms  in  October  last 
produced,  our  readers  were  fully  informed  in  our  pages  at  the  time. 
Favoured  by  these  successes,  a  still  greater  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
exhibitions  this  present  year,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  London 
meetings  will  also  sustain  their  character  for  attractiveness,  and  the 
accommodation  they  afford  for  the  exhibition  of  plants,  &c.,  at  intervals 
between  the  greater  exhibitions.  Several  important  alterations  have 
already  been  effected  at  the  gardens,  under  the  eye  of  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  McEwen,  who  has  shown  so  much  judgment  and  skill 
in  reorganising  the  gardens,  and  carrying  out  his  plans  for  future 
improvements,  as  to  merit  our  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the 
arduous  field  before  him. 

We  must  next  mention  the  British  Pomological  and  National  Flori- 
cultural  Societies,  two  very  useful  institutions  of  somewhat  recent 
origin,  but  both  of  increasing  popularity  with  their  respective  supporters. 
Reports  of  the  meetings  of  these  societies  appear  in  our  pages  as  they 
are  held.  Their  practical  utility  is  shown  by  the  faith  placed  by  the 
public  in  their  awards,  which  present  a  guarantee  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  different  subjects  submitted  to  their  decision — the  only  true 
guide  for  purchasers  to  select  by.  The  success  of  these  institutions 
(which  have  arisen  solely  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  large  class  interested 
in  improving  the  races  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  determining  their 
properties),  affords  gratifying  proofs  of  the  increased  favour  in  which 
these  branches  of  horticulture  are  held  by  the  public. 

The  metropolitan  exhibitions  for  the  last  year  have  maintained  their 
character  so  far  as  concerns  cultivation,  but  some  of  the  classes  have 
lacked  the  great  charm  of  variety — indispensable  for  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  exhibitions.  The  schedules,  as  regards  classification  of  plants, 
require  great  alterations,  and  those  who  frame  them  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  effect  this  at  once ;  large  miscellaneous  collections  of 
plants  containing  seldom  more  than  six  or  eight  really  distinct  kinds  will 
not  be  tolerated  much  longer ;  the  too  frequent  use  of  duplicates,  and 
the  introduction  of  varieties  too  closely  allied  to  be  distinguishable  by 
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the  general  visitor,  must  be  abandoned.  Some  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  at  page  239  of  our  last  year’s  volume, 
and  we  hope  to  see  something  done  this  ensuing  season  towards  breaking 
up  the  old  system  of  exhibiting,  towards  which,  indeed,  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  have  already  taken  steps  (as  we  understand),  and  we 
refer  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Messrs.  Eyles  and  M‘Ewen, 
who  have  the  arrangements  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  shows. 

If  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  have  kept  good  their  ground,  local 
exhibitions  have  manifestly  progressed.  At  Manchester,  where  large 
horticultural  exhibitions  have  been  held  this  last  year,  influenced  in 
some  degree  by  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  at  the  same  place,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  well  cultivated  plants  furnished  by  growers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  liberal  prizes  offered  at  these  exhibitions 
induced  some  of  the  London  growers  to  send  their  plants,  and  contri¬ 
butions  not  for  competition  were  sent  from  Exeter  by  Messrs.  Pince, 
and  Veitch  and  Son,  which  made  the  great  exhibition  worthy  of  the 
capital  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  must  have  proved  a  source 
of  congratulation  to  the  very  liberal  council  who  conducted  them  to 
such  a  successful  termination. 

Bath,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Brighton,  Salisbury,  Handsworth,  Here¬ 
ford,  Bishop  Auckland,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Clilton,  Reading,  &c.,  have 
each  a  horticultural  society,  most  of  which  are  flourishing,  and 
effecting  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  encouraging  plant  and  fruit  culti¬ 
vation.  Indeed,  we  may  say  the  above  and  the  other  numerous  local 
societies  throughout  the  country  form  so  many  centres  around  which — 
owing  to  the  example  set  by  their  promoters — a  widely  increasing  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  garden  produce  is  growing  up.  Nor 
should  we  at  this  stage  of  our  notice  forget  the  important  change  these 
societies  have  made  in  cottage  garden  culture  by  offering  prizes  for 
their  productions.  Of  all  the  means  suggested  for  improving  the  cotter’s 
position  and  increasing  his  comforts  and  resources,  none  offers  so 
completely  to  realise  this  good  work  as  that  of  offering  an  inducement 
through  the  exercise  of  his  industry  and  skill,  to  benefit  himself  by 
means  which  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  home. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  has  been  no  lack  of  energy  and 
progress.  The  numerous  horticultural  societies  have  helped  to  bring 
about  this  cheering  state  of  things.  In  the  latter  country,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Dublin  must  be  congratulated  for  the  high 
position  it  has  held,  and  for  the  good  it  has  done.  In  Scotland,  our 
friends  have  worked  successfully  to  the  same  end,  with  a  less  favour¬ 
able  climate,  as  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  productions  at  the  several  great  exhibitions  of 
horticultural  and  floricultural  produce.  Of  Ireland,  we  may  here 
observe  that,  in  time,  we  expect  to  see  great  things  from  her  fine 
climate  and  fertile  soil,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  island.  We  know  the  suitability  of  her  climate 
for  the  production  of  our  best  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  having 
witnessed  such  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Pears  in  Ireland  as  we  believe 
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could  hardly  be  grown  in  England, — indeed,  equal  to  what  we  have 
seen  on  the  continent.  We  hope,  therefore,  her  natural  advantages  in 
this  respect  will  be  turned  to  good  account,  if  it  is  not  already  being 
done,  for  we  understand  the  number  of  fruit  trees  sent  to  Ireland  has 
been  enormous  these  last  few  years. 

If  we  turn  from  public  institutions  connected  with  gardening  to  the 
province  of  private  enterprize,  including  the  residences  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  we  shall  find  great  changes  for  the  better  are  taking  place. 
Many  new  places  of  considerable  magnitude  are  in  course  of  formation, 
and  a  still  larger  number  undergoing  alterations  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Our  able  correspondent  Mr.  Saul  has  sent  us  a  notice  of  what 
is  being  done  in  Yorkshire,  which  we  give  entire  in  another  place,  and 
proceed  to  notice  so  many  of  the  others  as  have  come  under  our 
observation.  At  Orchardleigh  Park,  in  Somersetshire,  — 'Duckworth, 
Esq.,  is  forming  a  new  place — mansion,  grounds,  and  gardens.  The 
park  and  gardens  are  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Ayres,  whose  experience  and  good  taste  must  be  well  known  to  our 
readers.  The  gardens,  we  understand,  are  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  and  include  extensive  ranges  of  glass  for  fruits  and 
plants,  forcing  pits,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  first-rate  establishment. 
The  site  of  the  park  and  mansion  is  a  very  picturesque  one,  and  Mr. 
Ayres’  well  known  ability  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  confer 
credit  on  himself  and  his  liberal  employer.  A  new  flower  garden  is 
in  hand  at  Marston,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cork,  from  designs  by 

Thomas.  To  the  north  of  Bath,  at  Ashwick  Hall,  Gloucestershire, 

J.  Orred,  Esq.,  is  forming  a  new  place,  including  mansion  and 

grounds,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr. 
Milner,  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Orred  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
taste  and  judgment  himself,  and  with  a  favourable  situation,  and 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Milner,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  locality  will  be  turned  to  good  account.  At 

Headington  Hill,  near  Oxford,  James  Morrell,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
great  wealth  and  well  known  munificence,  is  forming  a  residence  upon 
a  princely  scale,  on  a  site  commanding  a  view  which,  for  beauty  and 
the  peculiar  interest  of  its  scenery,  is  certainly  without  a  rival.  The 
mansion  and  buildings  are  in  a  forward  state  of  progress,  and  of  all 
connected  with  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  their  appendages,  our  professional  friends  will  know  that  it  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  state  that  they  are  the  creation  of  our  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  justly  high  and  wide  repute  can  receive  no 
addition  from  anything  we  can  state,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  skill  and  great  practical  experience  eminently  fit  him  for  a  task 
which  is  no  ordinary  one,  and  which  will  tax  even  his  ability.  A 
new  flower  garden  is  contemplated  at  Lord  Jersey's  seat,  Middleton 
Park,  from  a  design  by  Thomas.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Ormson, 
the  horticultural  builder,  is  erecting  a  suite  of  conservatories  of 
great  magnificence  for  Lord  Ward,  at  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire  ; 
and  the  same  nobleman  is  also  very  largely  increasing  the  glass 
erections  in  his  kitchen  garden,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  par- 
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ticulars  when  complete.  Mr.  Ormson  is  also  building  a  very  extensive 
range  of  glass  for  Lord  Powerscourt,  in  Ireland,  which  will  include 
a  conservatory  50  feet  by  34  feet,  a  span-roofed  stove  36  feet  by  18  feet, 
a  span-roofed  greenhouse  36  feet  by  18  feet,  and  four  vineries  each 
45  feet  by  18  feet.  As  these  include  some  novel  modes  of  construction, 
we  intend,  with  Mr.  Ormson’s  permission,  to  give  hereafter  drawings  of 
them. 

The  Right  Hon.  F.  Peel  has  recently  made  great  improvements  to  his 
seat  at  Hampton  in  Arden,  Warwickshire.  The  grounds  and  flower- 
garden  have,  we  understand,  been  planted  from  designs  by  Nesfield, 
and  a  new  kitchen-garden  is  about  being  commenced.  The  place  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Godfrey.  Mr.  Yeitch  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  improvements  lately  carried  out  at  Radborne  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  the  residence  of  E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.  The  mansion 
at  Radborne  occupies  a  commanding  situation,  and  is  surrounded  with 
parks  and  grounds  richly  timbered ;  there  are  also  some  good  sheets  of 
water  round  the  house.  We  believe  this  place  was  originally  laid  out 
or  improved  by  Brown.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  present 
gardener,  will  favour  us  hereafter  with  some  particulars  of  the  place. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  new  plants  of  the  past  year  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  our  present  number.  As  regards  new 
fruits,  we  will  begin  first  with  Grapes,  of  which  a  whole  batch  have 
been,  or  are  about  being,  introduced  to  the  public.  Of  these,  two,  viz., 
the  Stockwood  Golden  Hamburgh  and  the  Bowood  Muscat,  have  been 
figured  and  described  by  us  in  the  Florist,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
for  particulars.  Besides  the  above,  which  are  both  to  be  regarded  as 
valuable  acquisitions — one  as  an  early,  the  other  as  a  late  Grape — a 
variety  called  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings  has  been  sent  out.  This  is 
a  white  Grape,  with  oval  berries  of  medium  size  ;  the  bunches  large 
and  loose.  To  us  it  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Syrian  and  White 
Nice,  to  neither  of  which  do  we  consider  it  superior.  The  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  raised  by  Mr.  Snow,  will  be  forthcoming  this  next  season ; 
of  this,  our  present  number  contains  a  plate  and  description.  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Trentham,  has  also  a  new  Black  Grape — the  Trentham 
Black — with  a  medium  sized  bunch  and  oval  berry.  The  flavour  of 
this  is  very  rich  and  vinous ;  it  keeps  well,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make 
a  capital  late-keeping  Grape.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Basing  Park,  has  two 
or  three  new  varieties — importations,  we  understand,  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Report  speaks  highly  of  them,  as  being  very  superior.  We 
should  say  they  are,  for  Mr.  Duncan  is  undoubtedly  too  good  a  judge 
to  keep  a  bad  thing ;  we  hope,  however,  to  know  more  about  them 
next  season.  Then  there  is  Lady  Downes’  Seedling,  a  late  Black  Grape, 
producing  fine  bunches  and  oval  berries,  with  a  firm  flesh,  and  mode¬ 
rately  vinous.  This  variety  is  said  to  hang  well,  and  we  think  will  in 
time  supersede  the  Barbarossa,  which  is  not  generally  liked.  Lastly, 
Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son,  of  Dorking,  have  a  hardy  White  Seedling,  of 
which  we  have  a  very  favourable  opinion  as  an  out-door  and  cool-house 
Grape  ;  but  of  this  we  must  speak  again,  when  we  know  more  of  it. 

Peaches. — The  number  of  new  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  few,  com- 
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pared  with  some  other  fruits.  Until  within  these  few  years  the  only 
kinds  we  possessed  had  been  grown  from  the  time  of  Duhamel  and 
Langley  ;  lately,  there  have  been  several  good  importations  from 
America,  and  a  few  from  the  Continent.  The  Salway  is  a  new  late 
Peach,  belonging  to  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties.  This  sort  will  keep 
till  November,  and  is  then  very  rich  and  melting  ;  it  is  a  valuable  kind. 
The  Desse  is  another  late,  melting  Peach,  hanging  nearly  as  long  as  the 
above,  and  of  a  good  size.  The  true  Bourdine  is  also  a  very  desirable 
late  Peach,  ripening  after  the  Late  Admirable.  The  above  three  and 
the  true  Catherine — if  it  can  be  got — should  be  grown  in  orchard- 
houses,  or  within  glass  walls,  when  fruit  fit  for  table  might  be  had 
through  November.  Vineuse  de  Fromentin  and  Pucelle  de  Malines 
are  two  rather  new  middle  season  Peaches ;  and  the  Early  York,  and 
Scott’s  Early  Bed  (American  varieties),  two  early  Peaches,  which 
may  be  added  to  collections  as  valuable.  The  Walberton  Admirable  is 
also  an  excellent  late  Peach,  and  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  We 
have  nothing  to  report  of  Nectarines,  further  than  to  recommend  the 
Hardwick  and  Downton,  two  useful  hardy  kinds,  to  those  who  are  not 
growing  them ;  also  the  Murray  and  Vermash,  which  are  excellent 
varieties.  The  Oldenberg  is  a  new  kind,  which  we  hope  fully  to  prove 
next  season. 

Plums. — We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  still  wanting  a 
better-flavoured  Plum  than  the  Reine  Claude,  or  Greengage,  which  has 
retained  its  superiority  for  centuries.  The  three  seedling  Plums — 
Angelina  Burdett,  Standard  of  England,  and  Woolston  Gage,  raised 
by  Mr.  Dowling,  of  Southampton,  and  figured  in  our  Volume  for 
1853,  do  not  prove  to  be  any  improvement  on  our  older  varieties. 
The  Jefferson  is  an  American  Plum,  latterly  brought  into  notice ;  it 
proves  to  be  a  good  kind,  either  for  pots  or  out-door  culture. 

Apricots. — There  are  no  very  new  kinds  of  this  fruit.  The  Kaisha 
is  a  sort  worth  growing.  The  Frogmore  Seedling  is  also  rather  a  new 
sort ;  the  fruit  closely  resembles  the  Moor  Park,  both  in  appearance 
and  quality,  but  it  ripens  later  than  that  old  favourite  vaiiety. 

Figs. — This  fruit  has  undergone  but  little  change  for  ages.  The 
Brown  Ischia,  Lee’s  Perpetual,  and  White  Marseilles  still  rank  among 
the  best. 

Cherries. — Nothing  new  in  this  fruit  worthy  of  note. 

Of  new  Pears,  their  name  is  “  Legion the  difficulty  is  to  select 
those  which  are  improvements.  Climate,  season,  soil,  and  mode  of 
training  affect  the  size  and  quality  of  Pears  very  much.  New  kinds 
must  go  through  a  long  ordeal  of  trial  before  their  merits  can  be  de¬ 
termined  correctly.  Of  a  new  seedling,  Matthews’  Eliza,  we  speak 
elsewhere,  and  can  recommend  the  following  as  having  proved  good 
this  last  season :  Poire  Peche  is  an  excellent  kind,  ripening  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  Brudnell’s  Seedling  is  also  an  early  Pear,  ripening  about  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding — it  is  of  rich  sugary  quality,  but  soon 
decays  when  ripe  ;  the  Bergamot  Seckel  is  a  hardy  variety,  possessing 
the  qualities  of  the  Seckel  with  the  advantage  of  larger  size  ;  Sabine 
d’Hiver  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  new  late  Pears  ;  Season  Seed¬ 
ling  is  a  small  November  Pear,  of  excellent  quality  ;  Conseiller  de  la 
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Cour  and  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  are  two  large  handsome  continental 
sorts,  of  recent  introduction,  and  are  of  first-rate  quality ;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  and  Hitton’s  Seedling  are  large  and  showy  Pears,  which 
appears  to  be  their  only  recommendation. 

Apples. — Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  has  proved  to  he  the  best  Apple, 
being  superior  to  any  new  or  old  variety  of  its  season.  Among  new 
kinds,  the  following  are  perhaps  among  the  best :  Taylor’s  Seedling,  an 
improvement  on  Manks’s  Codlin,  will  keep  till  February  ;  Lord  Raglan 
is  a  kitchen  sort — will  keep  till  June,  and  retain  its  flavour ;  Frogmore 
Nonpareil  is  a  good  winter  table  Apple,  much  superior  to  the  Downton 
Nonpareil,  which  variety  it  greatly  resembles;  the  Jefferson  is  an 
excellent  new  American  kind,  and  likely  to  suit  our  climate  ;  Reine 
et  St.  Savour  appears  to  be  Dutch  Mignonne. 

Strawberries. — The  Filbert  Pine,  Carolina  Superba,  Prince  of 
Wales  (Ingram’s),  and  the  Queen  still  hold  their  place  among  the  best, 
and  are  not  as  yet  surpassed  by  newer  varieties. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  trade  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Horticulture  generally,  that  our  remarks  on  the  progress  of  one  must 
necessarily  include  that  of  the  other.  We,  therefore,  have  only  to  re¬ 
mark  that  a  very  active  trade  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past 
season  for  most  descriptions  of  nursery  stock.  Of  those  more  par¬ 
ticularly  inquired  for,  we  may  mention  fruit  trees,  both  in  pots,  for 
orchard  houses,  and  out-door  planting,  American  Plants,  Conifers,  and 
the  best  class  of  evergreens,  ornamental  trees,  and  Roses,  while  the 
demand  for  florist  flowers — always  great — keeps  increasing.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  times,  aie  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  improvements  made  by  nurserymen  for  propagating 
new  plants.  The  rapidity  with  which  new  plants,  even  those  which  a 
few  years  since  were  considered  difficult,  are  now  struck  and  got  ready 
for  sale,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  improvement  in  this  department.  The 
seed  trade  has  kept  pace,  if  it  has  not  exceeded  that  of  the  nursery 
trade,  and  affords  unmistakeable  proofs  that  the  better  classes  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  becoming  more  extensively  grown,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
therefore,  are  finding  their  w  ay  to  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


FRUIT  CULTURE.— No.  VII. 

BY  MR.  POWELL,  ROYAL  GARDENS,  FROGMORE. 

{Continued  from  page  302). 

In  the  cultivation  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  that  are  inmates 
of  a  British  fruit  garden,  especially  trained  trees,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance .  that  the  art  of  pruning  should  be  properly  understood. 
Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  beginner  should 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  mode  of  bearing 
of  the  several  kinds  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  trees  individually,  owing  to 
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the  different  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is  produced,  even  in  the  same 
variety  of  fruit  tree.  A  close  observer  of  these  things,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  vegetation,  will  soon  obtain  more  practical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  than  all  our  writings  can  convey.  The  skilful 
pruner  will  always  have  an  object  in  view ;  and  will  see  at  a  glance  the 
results  of  each  cut  he  is  about  to  make.  Practice  alone  can  give  him 
this  foresight  as  well  as  dexterity  in  the  art.  It  is  requisite  also  that 
he  should  know  how  to  regulate  the  energies  of  his  trees  and  the  means 
at  command  to  induce  fruitfulness,  to  have  the  trees  in  a  condition  that, 
while  one  crop  of  fruit  is  coming  to  maturity,  the  organization  of  fruit 
buds  for  the  following  season  is  going  on  ;  in  short,  to  have  the  trees  in 
a  fit  condition  from  year  to  year  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  timely  stopping  and  thinning  the  luxuriant  shoots 
during  the  summer  growth,  by  regulating  the  crop  of  fruit,  and  by  root 
pruning,  which  is  in  some  soils  a  very  important  operation  ;  and  every 
fruit  grower  ought  to  know  quite  as  much  of  the  root  as  he  does  of  the 
branches  of  his  trees.  The  above  applies  to  trees  growing  too  strong  to 
be  fruitful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  trees  are  feeble  from  over 
cropping,  or  other  causes,  close  pruning  is  requisite,  together  with  light 
crops,  and  assisting  the  trees  by  top  dressing,  which  will  have  the 
desired  effect. 

The  training  of  trees  (which  appeared  in  previous  chapters)  is  in 
close  connection  with  pruning,  the  one  regulates  the  form  of  the  tree, 
the  other  the  fruiting  shoots  and  spurs ;  the  object  in  dividing  the 
subject  is  to  make  it  better  understood.  It  is  now  intended  to  give  a 
few  practical  hints  on  the  pruning  and  general  management  of  fruit  trees, 
but  it  must  be  understood  that,  however  plain  the  rules  and  directions 
for  pruning  may  be  stated,  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
operator,  and  which  practice  alone  can  teach ;  but  before  entering  into 
detail  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  general  hints  on  the  art,  that 
cannot  well  be  departed  from,  viz.,  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  the 
growth  of  every  part  of  the  tree  ;  to  be  prudent  in  the  use  of  the  knife, 
and  never  to  amputate  large  branches  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  to  aim  at  a 
medium  between  excessive  growth  and  feebleness  ;  to  remember  that 
to  organize  fruit  buds  every  leaf,  young  shoot,  and  bud  require  full 
exposure  to  solar  light ;  and  that  it  is  natural  for  the  larger  branches  to 
be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  a  summer  sun.  Allow  nothing  to 
grow  except  what  is  required  to  carry  on  the  proper  functions  of  the 
tree,  furnish  bearing  shoots,  or  to  extend  its  branches. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  a  short  notice  on  the  management  of  each 
kind  of  fruit  separately,  beginning  with  the  Apricot,  which  is  a  favourite 
fruit,  of  easy  cultivation,  and  thrives  well  in  a  deep,  strong  loam,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  well  drained.  The  Apricot  came  originally  from  Armenia, 
requiring  a  south,  west,  or  east  wall  in  this  country  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection,  except  in  the  south  of  England,  where  it  occasionally  ripens  its 
fruit  on  standard  trees,  and  then  only  in  warm,  sheltered  situations  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the  open  air,  without  the 
advantage  of  a  wall. 

The  Apricot  being  naturally  a  strong  growing  tree,  it  should  have 
ample  space  to  extend  its  branches,  so  that  the  leader  may  grow  at 
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will,  without  shortening,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  longevity  of  the 
trees.  The  fruit  is  produced  from  the  small  wood  and  from  spurs 
formed  on  the  larger  branches.  The  fan  form,  similar  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Peach,  is  most  suitable  for  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and 
the  trees  require  a  summer  and  winter  pruning ;  the  former  should 
commence  in  May,  which  is  termed  disbudding,  and  consists  of 
removing  all  strong  and  superfluous  shoots  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  leaving  only  those  that  may  be  required  to  replace  old 
worn-out  shoots,  or  to  form  new  fruiting  spurs.  In  June  the  trees  will 
again  require  going  over,  stopping  all  shoots  growing  from  the  spurs, 
and  fastening  the  remainder  to  the  wall.  Should  another  growth  take 
place,  again  shorten  the  shoots  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; 
nothing  more  will  be  required  in  the  way  of  summer  pruning.  Keep 
a  vigilant  search  for  the  grub,  which  often  infests  the  trees  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season ;  and  should  the  weather  be  dry  when  the  fruit  is 
stoning  give  the  trees  a  copious  watering. 

If  the  summer  pruning  has  been  properly  managed,  very  little 
remains  to  be  done  at  the  winter  pruning — indeed  the  less  cutting  the 
Apricot  gets  the  better.  The  principal  thing  is  to  keep  the  spurs  short 
and  close  to  the  wall ;  therefore  any  that  are  getting  long  or  unsightly 
should  be  cut  close  back,  when  short,  healthy  spurs  will  form  at  the 
base  the  following  season.  By  removing  a  few  of  the  longest  at  every 
winter  pruning,  and  reducing  the  rest,  the  trees  will  be  always  fur¬ 
nished  with  short  healthy  spurs.  Remove  any  subordinate  shoots  that 
have  become  unfruitful,  and  replace  them  with  young  shoots  selected 
the  previous  summer  for  that  purpose.  Do  not  shorten  any  of  the 
leading  or  lateral  shoots,  and  be  careful  in  not  leaving  them  too  thick, 
which  is  a  common  error  in  pruning  Apricot  trees. 

The  Apricot,  unfortunately,  is  much  disposed  to  die  off,  or  what  is 
commonly  termed  canker.  As  yet  nothing  satisfactory  is  known  as  to 
the  principal  cause  of  this  disease  ;  we  find  it  making  its  appearance  at 
times  under  all  circumstances,  in  all  soils  and  situations,  at  all  seasons, 
and  in  its  native  clime ;  therefore  it  must  be  constitutional,  often 
hastened  by  injuring  the  bark,  or  strong  manure  and  excessive 
moisture  at  the  roots,  causing  a  larger  supply  of  sap  from  the  roots  than 
the  tree  can  consume ;  this  leads  to  the  exudation  of  gummy  matter 
on  the  branch,  and  ultimately  canker.  Rotten  fruit  resting  on  the 
branches  will  also  kill  the  bark  and  lead  to  the  same  result ;  these  are 
minor  causes,  which  should  be  guarded  against. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  DAHLIAS. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  there  is  nothing  new  :  we  think,  however, 
the  phrase  will  not,  just  now,  apply  to  Dahlias,  of  which  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  see  upwards  of  eighty  seedlings  exhibited  under  name,  during 
the  past  season !  This  fact  presents  to  those  who  wish  to  choose  a  few 
flowers  only,  a  great  practical  difficulty  ;  not,  indeed,  that  a  moiety  of 
the  eighty  odd  kinds  will  ever  be  offered  to  the  public.  But  even  so, 
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the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  shall,  therefore,  be  our  endeavour  to 
render  such  assistance  as  we  can,  by  a  brief  description  of  those  we 
consider  among  the  best,  most  of  which  we  have  seen  on  several 
occasions.  Although,  here  and  there,  other  flowers,  which  have  hitherto 
been  little  or  badly  shown,  may  appear  in  winning  stands — the  best 
will  be  among  the  following  : — 

Alice  Downie  (Keynes),  white,  with  very  good  petal  and  outline,  of  full  size. 
Early,  the  centre  was  close  and  good — later  it  was  not  shown  in  such  good 
condition. 

Canary  (Fellowes),  primrose,  of  the  most  perfect  form,  but  small.  Evidently 
very  constant. 

Commander  (Fellowes),  a  large  dark  maroon  coloured  Dahlia,  of  good  form, 
and  a  very  useful  flower. 

Elizabeth  (Barnes),  rosy  pink,  a  cheerful  new  colour;  large,  full  of  well- 
formed  petals,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  about  the  centre. 

Goldfinder  (  Turner),  yellow,  very  large,  and  a  little  coarse ;  yet  from  its  size 
and  constancy  a  useful  flower. 

King  (Rawlings),  deep  buff,  or  fawn  colour;  the  shading  from  the  under 
side  of  the  petals  giving  it  a  very  peculiar  and  pleasing  effect.  First  class  form, 
small  as  shown. 

Lady  Mildmay  (Turner),  lilac,  a  large  and  evidently  useful  flower. 

Lillie  Lund  (Burgess),  pale  yellow.  Very  double,  full  high  centre,  good  size. 
Will  be  often  seen. 

Lord  Fielding  (Grant),  dark  maroon,  very  compact  form,  medium  size,  close 
high  centre. 

Loveliness  (Alexander),  pure  white,  with  crimson  purple  margin  or  tip, 
heavily  laid  on.  A  very  attractive  flower. 

Marion  (Fellowes),  a  light  flower  of  the  finest  build,  blush,  tipped  with 
purple.  Avery  deep  flower,  with  fine  centre;  one  of  the  best. 

Miss  Fressly  (Turner),  white  distinctly  edged  with  deep  purple,  rather  open 
petal ;  a  constant  and  most  attractive  flower. 

Miss  Watls  (Turner),  white,  large,  and  deep,  and  went  through  the  season 
well. 

Mrs .  Church  (Church),  deep  yellow,  slightly  edged  with  red;  very  constant 
and  good  ;  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  season.  Large, 
with  close  high  centre. 

Sir  James  Watts  (Turner),  dark  scarlet,  deep  and  symmetrical. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Dodds),  yellow,  slightly  tipped  early  in  the  season  ;  a  large, 
deep,  and  finely  formed  flower. 

Standard  Bearer  (Alexander),  dark  plum  colour  of  the  most  approved  form. 

Sir  II.  Havelock  (Fellowes),  light  vivid  scarlet,  fine  petal  and  outline; 
promises  to  be  a  great  favourite. 

Venus  (Rawlings),  pale  blush,  the  edges  of  the  petals  tinged  with  lavender  ; 
a  very  fine  petal,  and  most  perfect  outline  ;  will  be  a  favourite. 

Village  Gem  (Green).  Those  that  liked  Queen  of  Beauties  (when  they  could 
get  it)  will  like  this,  being  of  the  same  waxy  texture  and  delicacy,  with  con¬ 
stancy  ;  medium  size,  and  good  form. 

FANCY  VARIETIES. 

Beauty  of  High  Cross  (Green),  gold  and  bright  crimson,  striped,  in  about 
equal  parts. 

Clara  Novello  (Alexander),  puce,  slightly  tipped  with  white,  fine  form. 

Ellen  (Barnes),  lake,  slightly  tipped  with  white. 

Jupiter  (Rawlings),  a  very  showy,  dark  fancy.  Figured  in  our  last  Number. 

Lady  Lacon  (Edmonds),  lilac,  tipped  with  white,  flue  smooth  petal  and  out¬ 
line  ;  best  early  in  the  season. 

Marc  Antony  (Salter),  deep  gold  yellow,  heavily  striped  with  bright  red, 
excellent ;  the  best  red  striped  variety. 

Mrs.  Boshel  (Rawlings),  a  good  shaped  kind,  in  this  respect  very  fine,  but  is 
too  faintly  striped  for  a  Fancy  to  be  effective. 
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Oliver  Twist  (Fellowes),  a  large  striped  fancy,  without  coarseness,  but  of  fine 
form,  crimson  purple,  on  a  blush  white  ground  ;  very  constant. 

Papilio  (Perry),  buff,  striped  with  crimson,  full  size,  and  appeared  very 

constant. 

Queen  (Rawlings),  a  light  or  faintly-striped  kind,  of  the  most  perfect  form  ; 

requires  more  marking.  ,.  ,.  . 

Rosy  Morn  (Barnes),  red,  with  faint  tips  of  white,  the  latter  not  being  distinct 

enough ;  good  form.  ,  .  ,  „  . 

Village  Bride ,  Favourite ,  Mrs.  Seacole ,  and  Tiger ,  are  four  striped  Fancies,  the 

best  of  which  will  make  the  number  we  have  described  to  be  a  dozen. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

I  HAVE  read  an  amusing  article  in  your  Florist  of  1857,  in  which 
“  wan  thing  ”  is  recommended  and  illustrated.  I  have  seen  the 
“  bunch  of  Grapes”  described  in  the  “  Chronicles  of  a  Small  Garden,” 
and  also  the  consequences  of  such  “  forced  ambition  ”  on  the  other 
inmates  of  the  greenhouse.  I  think,  however,  out  of  doors  we  may  do 
mere  than  “  wan  thing.”  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  last  five  years  to 
do  two  things  well,  viz.,  grow  Roses  and  Strawberries ;  and  I  think  I 
have  succeeded. 

With  regard  to  Strawberries,  I  will  observe  that  they  require,  as  to 
soil,  manure,  and  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather,  the  same  treatment 
as  Roses.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  correctly  laid  down  by 
“  J.  Me  D.,”  in  page  297  of  the  Florist  for  1856. 

My  chief  reason  for  writing  this  is  to  recommend  some  of  the  best 
Strawberries  out  of  the  number  advertised,  some  of  which  are  puffed  off 
under  sounding  titles  at  high  prices,  but  which  are,  many  of  them, 
not  so  good  as  those  which  may  be  bought  at  four  shillings  per 
hundred.  I  do  nothing  in  forcing.  My  brother  gardener,  who  forces 
numerously  and  variously,  speaks  highest  of  Keens’  Seedling,  Trol¬ 
lope’s  Victoria,  and  the  Black  Prince.  The  finest  flavour  (laugh  who 
will)  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  the  old  Hautbois.  It  is  now  (the  27th 
of  October)  in  bloom,  and  has  a  berry  about  an  inch  long,  a  sample  of 
which  I  send  you.  I  should  think  it  would  force  early  or  late.  The 
Strawberries  which  I  send  you  are  from  runners  planted  in  June  this 
year,  and  they  are  grown  out  of  doors.  [They  were  smashed  to 
pieces,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  when  they  reached  us.] 

The  next  best  Strawberry,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Rival  Queen,  raised 
by  a  clergyman.  I  tasted  this  at  Mr.  Tiley’s,  of  Bath,  together  with 
British  Queen.  It  is  much  like  the  latter  in  taste  and  appearance, 
both  as  to  berries  and  leaves,  but  it  is  sweeter,  and  is  said  to  be,  and 
appeared  to  me  to  be,  hardier  and  more  free-growing.  I  bought  fifty 
plants  at  ten  shillings,  and  have  planted  them  by  the  side  of  the 
British  Queen,  with  which,  as  yet,  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing ; 
eighty  out  of  one  hundred  died  last  winter.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  British  Queen  is  first-rate  in  flavour.  It  will  not  stand 
wet ;  I  have  therefore  planted  some  on  a  raised  platform  (like  an  Aspa¬ 
ragus  bed),  and  some  on  the  fiat;  the  former  being  light  ground 
impregnated  with  ashes  and  manure,  and  the  latter  stronger  ground 
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highly  manured.  Mr.  Ingram,  surgeon,  of  Blandford,  a  noble  Straw¬ 
berry  grower,  says  it  likes  strong  ground,  and  new  plants  every  year. 
Indeed,  he  pursues  an  annual  cultivation  with  his  numerous  sorts. 
With  such  good  soil,  with  such  easy  access  to  manure,  and  with  a 
hot,  walled  garden,  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan — not  for  “  quantity,”  but 
“  quality.”  He  truly  observed  to  me,  that  the  British  Queen,  to  be 
anything,  must  be  ripe  to  the  very  “  nick.” 

The  Strawberry  which  I  admire  most  for  shape,  size,  beauty,  and 
sweetness  is  Trollope’s  Victoria.  Mr.  May,  banker,  of  Blandford — a 
most  successful  Strawberry- grower — agrees  with  me  as  to  the  noble 
qualities  of  this  excellent  and  hardy  Strawberry.  It  requires  no  sugar, 
and  bears  better  as  age  increases — at  least,  I  can  speak  for  three  years. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  likes  room,  but  it  is  not  so  prolific  as  the  next 
two  which  I  will  speak  of,  viz.,  Sir  Harry  and  Keens’  Seedling.  These 
are  both  excellent,  hardy,  prolific,  and,  emphatically,  family  Straw¬ 
berries. 

Sir  Harry  is  a  “  miracle”  in  itself.  I  planted  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  twenty-five  plants  ;  did  not  crop  them 
“  that”  year,  but  kept  them  for  this  ;  I  think  many  of  these  plants  had 
from  200  to  300  berries.  I  sent  one  plant  in  a  bushel  pan  to  the 
Wimborne  show,  where  its  innumerable  family  excited  wonder  and 
admiration.  I  could  not,  however,  drive  any  of  the  berries  of  these 
twenty-five  plants  to  the  size  and  quality’ of  the  berries  derived  from 
their  runners  in  the  fall  of  1856.  If  you  can  get  July  runners,  Sir 
Harry  will  showr,  as  a  plantling,  a  larger  crop  the  first  year  than  any 
other  I  know  of,  and  it  will  bring  its  noble  fruit  to  perfection  in  detail. 
It  is  of  excellent  flavour  and  an  early  ripener.  I  gathered  a  fine  dish 
out  of  doors  the  17th  of  June  this  year,  from  the  runners  of  1856.  It 
should  be  almost  purple  before  gathered. 

Keen’s  Seedling,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  Strawberry  that  must  not 
be  given  up  for  new  comers.  It  is  hardy,  and  with  me  defies  the 
severest  frosts  and  snow.  It  is  prolific  to  a  miracle,  like  the  last ; 
and  with  runners  kept  off,  and  treated  as  stated  hereafter,  it  will  stand 
good  for  at  least  four  crops.  It  is  a  good  Strawberry  for  preserving,  as 
it  ripens  its  crop  well  and  at  once.  It  has  one  fault — it  is  a  bad 
traveller.  I  have  been  honoured  with  visits  from  some  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  great  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  see,  and  admire,  and 
winder  at  the  crops  of  the  two  last  Strawberries  ;  and  truly  they  did 
stare.  Sir  Harry,  like  Keens’  Seedling,  will  long  hold  its  own. 

The  Old  Carolina  (getting  scarce)  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and 
in  beds  (not  singly)  is  a  wonderful  bearer,  and  much  like,  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavour,  the  British  Queen  ;  but  it  is  sharper.  The  best  way 
to  grow  it  is  to  plant  a  foot  each  way,  and  strike  out  every  year  the 
alternate  ranks ;  and  then,  having  manured  and  “  trod  ”  the  ground, 
peg  down  runners  from  the  remaining  ranks  in  the  line  vacated. 

When  I  was  at  Bath  I  tasted  Colonel  Dundas,  and  wondered  why  it 
should  be  £1  per  hundred,  while  the  British  Queen,  Keens’  Seedling, 
Victoria,  and  Alice  Maude  were  four  shillings. 

I  tasted,  at  the  White  Hart,  Kitley’s  Goliath  ;  I  thought  it  good 
and  handsome,  but  it  required  sugar.  I  saw  also  some  of  the  plants  ; 
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they  were  much  injured  by  red  spider.  In  a  large  garden  near  here  I 
saw  they  were  similarly  affected,  Mr.  Haydon,  gardener  at  Langton, 
has  sent  me  some  of  Kitley’s  Goliath,  and  also  some  plants  of  Alice 
Maude,  which  he  thinks  finer  in  flavour  than  Keens’  Seedling.  It  is, 
he  says,  a  good  bearer,  and  hardy.  I  have  given  him  Sir  Harry  in 
return,  and  I  think  he  will  be  no  loser.  Of  these  two  latter  I  will,  at 
present,  say  nothing,  as  I  “  will”  have  experience  before  I  recommend 
a  Rose  or  a  Strawberry  to  the  public. 

I  will  now  end  with  a  few  hints  to  the  young  “  Fragrarian.” 

Avoid  double-bearing  Strawberries,  as  they  come  in  when  there  is 
no  sun,  and  go  out  when  there  is  none.  The  Black  Prince  I  know  is 
early,  and  the  White  Alpine  will  bear  valuable  Stawberi  ies  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  think  the  old  Hautbois  may  be  made  to  do  both.  In  proof  of 
the  latter,  I  have  sent  you  some  specimens,  and  I  say — “  Circum- 
spice !  ”  [These,  as  we  have  stated,  had  suffered  severely  the  penalty 
of  coming  through  the  post  in  a  thin  box.] 

If  you  are  troubled  by  birds,  wide  distances  are  dangerous,  unless 
you  protect.  Kill  slugs  in  winter  with  lime  or  ducks.  Do  not  water 
while  the  plant  is  in  flower,  but  from  the  time  the  berry  is  formed  till 
it  reddens  you  cannot  pour  on  too  much.  Put  clean  Wheat  straw 
between  the  ranks,  and  water  every  third  day,  in  sultry  weather, 
copiously.  Begin  manuring  directly  after  the  crop  is  off  and  the  runners 
taken.  Preservation  of  life  is  better  than  the  chance  of  a  resurrection. 
Potash  is  the  manure  ;  so  says  my  friend  Mr.  Huxtable.  All  I  know 
is,  he  never  grows  any  Strawberries  ;  but  his  farming  is  most  excellent. 
I  use  Guano  (sparingly),  soot,  coal  ashes,  field  ashes,  wood  ashes,  liquid 
manure,  cow  and  horse  droppings.  I  believe  stale  night-soil  to  be  the 
best.  New  maiden  earth  is  also  good  for  a  dressing. 

After  the  crop  is  off  I  cut  off  all  the  leaves  and  dress  handsomely, 
stirring  the  soil  about  two  inches  deep  between  the  ranks,  and  one  inch 
near  the  plants.  This  brings  a  luxuriant  crop  of  leaves,  which  protect 
the  crown  in  winter,  and  throw  off  the  wet.  This  will  not  do,  mind, 
unless  you  do  it  early ,  and  are  a  “  high  manurer.” 

Now,  if  you  will  attend  to  these  rules,  you  will  get  good  and  fine 
Strawberries,  which  is  what  gentlemen  with  four-acre  gardens  with  one 
pump,  heaps  of  Pine-apples  and  Melons,  do  not  get.  Remember, 
then,  the  words — “  Manure,”  “  Pump.”  I  will  only  add,  my  plants, 
of  three  ages,  look  green  and  luxuriant  as  Rape.  I  never  had  my 
runners  so  strong.  My  five  years’  old  Keens’  show  signs  of  decay. 

W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

Rector  of  Rushton,  near  Blandford. 


NEW  PLANTS  OF  1857. 

The  year  which  has  passed  away  has  been,  as  usual,  prolific  of  novelties 
amongst  plants  cultivated  as  ornamental  objects.  It  was,  however, 
specially  lecorded,  that  two  classes  of  plants  which  appeal  to  the  senses 
more  by  their  beautiful  forms  than  by  their  gaudy  colours— by  their 
elegant  1  ather  than  their  gorgeous  beauty,  have  made  great  advances  in 
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popular  estimation.  The  classes  referred  to  are  the  Ferns  and  the 
Ornamental-foliaged  Plants,  including  among  the  latter  those  with 
variegated  leaves.  We  pass  over  these,  however,  to  record  briefly  the 
novelties  among  flowering  plants,  which  have  attracted  especial  notice 
during  1857,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  produced  at 
the  various  leading  exhibitions,  or  their  having  been  published  in  the 
periodicals  devoted  to  their  illustration. 

Among  annuals,  the  most  striking  and  useful  addition  which  we  have 
observed  is  Lupinus  Menziesi,  remarkable  for  its  crowded,  heavy 
spikes  of  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  Veronica  syriaca,  too,  though  of  a 
simpler  character,  should  form  pretty  dwarf  blue  beds.  A  purple-leaved 
variety  of  Oxalis  stricta,  called  atropurpurea,  may  be  a  useful  dwarf 
plant  for  special  purposes.  Here  we  may  also  record  the  showy  biennial 
Campanula  Bromeheadiana,  a  remarkably  fine  double  Canterbury  Bell. 

Perennials  are  more  numerous.  There  is  the  Farfugium  grande,  already 
figured  and  described  in  our  pages.  Delphinium  formosum,  an  English 
garden  variety,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  richest  and  showiest  perennials, 
producing  freely  its  large  intense  azure  flowers  ;  producing  them  freely, 
too,  the  first  year  from  the  seed,  if  sown  early  and  planted  in  congenial 
soil.  In  the  French  gardens  has  appeared  a  handsome  double-flowered 
(so-called)  variety  of  Scabiosa  atropurpurea ;  and  there  also  has  re¬ 
appeared  a  beautiful  dwarf  Dianthus,  with  its  crest  of  crimson  white  - 
eyed  flowers,  resting  on  a  compact  mass  of  deep  green  leaves ;  it  is 
called  Dianthus  pulcherrimus.  Lobelia  texensis  is  a  vigorous  growing 
species,  with  scarlet  flowers,  numerous,  but  rather  small,  and  is  of  half- 
hardy  character.  This  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  fine  Spanish 
Salvia  candelabra,  a  tall  suffruticose  plant,  with  branching  panicles  of 
white  and  purple  flowers.  The  French  gardens  have  received  from 
California  Tanacetum  elegans,  with  greyish  Fern-like  foliage.  Viola 
pedunculata  is  a  handsome  dwarf  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  spotted 
behind. 

Among  greenhouse  plants,  the  finest,  without  doubt,  is  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Veitchii,  a  dwarf  habited  species,  with  large  white  frilled  flowers. 
Of  the  Indian  species  of  Rhododendron,  bloomed  this  year,  R.  campylo- 
carpum  proves  a  very  handsome  delicate  pale  yellow ;  R.  Thomsoni,  crim¬ 
son  ;  R.  calophyllum  and  R.  Jenkinsoni,  both  blush  white,  the  latter  in 
rather  loose,  the  former  in  very  compact  heads.  Several  good  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  Indian  Azaleas,  though,  perhaps,  none  strikingly 
superior  to  those  already  known.  The  variety  Rosy  Circle,  however, 
not  now  quite  new,  has  been  produced  three  times  in  bloom,  at  different 
periods,  showing  it  to  be  a  kind  of  perpetual  flowering  variety.  The 
double  variety  of  Camellia  reticulata,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  has 
bloomed  and  proves  to  have  a  large,  rich-coloured  flower,  moderately 
filled  with  petals.  Monochaetum  ensiferum  is  a  charming  little  Melas- 
tomaceous  shrub,  with  Chironia-coloured  flowers,  a  greenhouse  plant, 
certainly,  but  probably  requiring  a  warm  greenhouse.  Some  very 
pretty  hybrid  Bouvardias  have  been  produced,  of  which  the  best  has 
been  already  figured  in  our  pages.  One  of  the  best  of  variegated  plants 
is  the  new  Hydrangea  japonica  aureo-variegata. 

Achimenes  amabilis  is  a  fine  stove  plant,  with  white  Foxglove-shaped 
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flowers ;  and  both  that  and  A.  Meteor,  which  we  have  figured,  and 
A.  splendens,  alias  Tapina,  a  trailer,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  are 
charming  additions  to  this  popular  family.  There  are  some  very  hand¬ 
some  new  Begonias.  B.  Griffithi  and  B.  Rex  are  dwarf  kinds,  with  a 
zone  of  silvery  grey  on  the  upper  surface  of  their  foliage ;  B.  Heraclei- 
folia  nigricans  and  B.  laciniata,  larger  sorts,  with  dark  or  brown- 
purple  variegations.  The  curious  little  B.  rosacea  has  nearly  circular 
flowers,  and  is  altogether  a  neat  plant.  Eucharis  amazonica  and  E. 
grandiflora,  of  which  the  first  is,  perhaps,  only  a  larger  flowered  variety, 
are  stove  herbaceous  plants  of  the  first  class,  bold  in  character,  free- 
blooming,  and  showy.  Gardenia  citriodora,  a  dwarf,  cool  stove  ever¬ 
green,  bears  its  fragrant  white  blossoms  profusely.  Gesnera  cinna- 
barina  is  a  fine  novelty  with  the  habit  of  zebrina,  having  richly 
coloured  foliage  ;  and  G.  densiflora,  a  free-blooming  new  species,  with  the 
habit  of  oblongata,  both  highly  desirable  additions  to  our  gay  stove 
plants.  Poitsea  vicisefolia  is  a  slender,  elegant  Mimosa-like  plant,  with 
vermilion-coloured  long  Papilionaceous  flowers.  Thunbergia  Harrissi 
and  T.  laurifolia  are  two  noble  stove  climbers,  producing  pendant 
racemes  of  large  pale  blue  flowers,  the  effect  of  which  from  the  rafters 
of  a  hothouse  must  be  very  fine.  Tydsea  Eeckhauti  and  T.  Ortegiesi 
are  showy  hybrids,  with  the  character  of  Achimenes  picta,  and  of  a 
rosy  red. 

There  are  but  few  important  additions  to  the  list  of  Orchids.  Aerides 
Wightianum  is  a  distinct  and  charming  plant  with  Apricot-coloured 
flowers.  Angrsecum  sesquipedale  is  a  superb  thing,  Vanda-like  in  habit, 
with  the  largest  flowers  known  in  the  family,  pure  white  when  expanded. 
Cypripedium  Fairieanum  and  C.  hirsutissimum  are  two  distinct  and 
handsome  additions  to  the  evergreen  section  of  Lady’s  Slipper.  Lselia 
Brysnia  is  very  rich-looking  ;  and  finally  Trichopilia  crispa  is  a  charming 
frilled-flowered  dwarf  epiphyte,  near  T.  coccinea,  but  with  the  flowers 
crispy  edged. 

With  this  brief  summary,  we  beg  to  introduce  the  following  enume¬ 
ration,  extracted  by  permission  from  the  National  Garden  Almanac 
for  1858:— 

Achimenes  amabilis.  (Flore  d.  Serres  t.  1192.)  A  handsome  distinct- 
looking  stove  perennial,  with  broad  cordate  leaves,  the  stems  terminating  in 
pyramidal  racemes  of  large  white  flowers,  drooping,  and  having  a  curved  tube 
and  expanded  limb.  It  is  referred  to  Nsegelia,  a  section  which  includes 
Gesnera  zebrina.  Mexico.  French  Gardens. 

Achimenes  Meteor.  See  our  volume  for  last  year,  plate  132. 

Achimenes  rosea  magnifica.  A  desirable  addition  to  the  plants  of  this 
class  ;  flowers  large,  rosy  purple,  the  eye  spotted  with  yellow.  A  garden  hybrid. 
Mr.  Parsons. 

Achimenes  splendens.  (Illust.  Bouq.  t.  10.)  Also  called  Tapina  splendens. 
A  beautiful  dwarf  trailing  stove  perennial,  adapted  for  baskets  ;  flowers  nume¬ 
rous,  separate,  from  the  axils  of  the  broad  crowded  tufted  leaves  ;  rich  glowing 
scarlet,  gemmate  with  warts  around  the  throat.  New  Grenada.  Messrs.  L.  G. 
Henderson  ^  Son. 

Adhatoda  cydoniaefolia.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  4902.)  A  showy  stove  sub¬ 
shrub,  of  the  Justicia  race;  flowers  on  axillary  two-flowered  stalks,  abundant, 
showy,  the  upper  lip  white,  the  lower  deep  purple.  Brazil.  Messrs  Veitch  §  Son. 

Agapetes  buxifolta.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5012.)  A  beautiful  little  evergreen 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  leaves  like  Pernettya,  and  tubular  bright  red  flowers, 
resembling  those  of  Correa.  Bliotan.  Mr.  Nuttall. 
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Amygdalus  (persica)  camelli^eflora.  See  our  volume  for  last  year, 
plate  131. 

An^ectochilus  Yeitchi.  A  handsome  dwarf  stove  orchidaceous  plant,  for 
bell-glass  culture ;  leaves  very  handsome,  green,  beautifully  streaked  and  veined 
with  silver.  India.  Messrs.  Veitch  $  Son. 

Aquilegia  eximia.  (Flore  d  Serres,  t  1188.)  A  handsome  hardy  peren¬ 
nial,  resembling  A.  canadensis  and  A.  Skinneri  ;  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
A.  californica;  flowers  orange  scarlet,  of  curious  form.  California.  M.  Van 
Iloutte. 

Arduina  grandiflora.  An  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  with  sweet- 
scented  white  blossoms,  also  bearing  crimson  fruit,  which  are  said  to  be  richly 
flavoured.  South  Africa.  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Astilbe  rubra.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4959.)  A  pretty  tall  hardy  perennial, 
with  bi-ternate  (twice  divided  in  threes)  leaves,  and  dense  robust  panicles  of 
small  red  Spiraea-like  flowers.  Khasya  Mountains.  Kew  Botanic  Gardens. 

Azaleas.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article  hereafter. 

Befaria  Mathewsi.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4981.)  An  interesting  and  neat¬ 
growing  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub  of  the  rhodoreous  group  ;  flowers  in  a  sort 
of  corymbose  head,  large,  oehroleucous.  Mountains  of  Peru.  Messrs.  Veitch  §  Son. 

Begonia  Griffiths  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4984.)  A  remarkably  beautiful-leaved 
dwarf  stove  perennial,  known  sometimes  as  B.  picta  (see  Nat.  Gard.  Aim.,  1856); 
leaves  few,  large,  dark  green  with  a  grayish  zone  towards  the  margin,  which  is  a 
rich  purplish  green ;  behind  they  are  pale  green,  the  centre  and  broad  margin 
purple  red;  flowers  pale  pinkish.  Bhotan.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  Son. 

Begonia  heracleifolia  nigricans.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4983.)  A  handsome 
variety  of  a  fine-leaved  stove  perennial  Begonia.  The  leaves  are  green,  heavily 
blotched  along  the  margins  of  the  segments  with  a  deeper  (almost  black)  green  ; 
flowers  pale  pink.  Mexico.  Berlin  Gardens. 

Begonia  laciniata.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5021.)  A  very  handsome  soft  shrubby 
Begonia,  with  handsomely  variegated  sharply-lobed  leaves,  bright  green,  with 
red  veins  behind,  the  centre  and  margin  of  the  upper  side  dark  brown  purple  ; 
flowers  large,  creamy  white,  with  red  hairs  on  the  outer  surface.  India.  Kew 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Begonia  microptera.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4974.)  A  dwarf  sub-shrubby  stove 
species,  with  long  pointed  sub-falcate  ovate-lance-shaped  leaves,  and  corymbose 
panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers.  Borneo.  Messrs.  Low  Son. 

Begonia  Rex.  (Illust.  Bouq.,  t.  11.)  A  beautiful  dwarf  stove  perennial, 
tuberous,  producing  a  tuft  of  large  deep  mottled  olive-green  leaves,  which  are 
elegantly  ornamented  by  an  irregular  broad  silvery  band  near  the  margin  ;  flowers 
in  small  cymes,  blush.  India'.  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Begonia  rosacea.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1194.)  A  pretty  and  very  distinct 
dwarf  stove  perennial ;  tuberous  and  stemless;  leaves  cordate  sinuately-toothed ; 
flowers  pale  pink,  6  to  8-petalled,  the  petals  equal  in  size  and  disposed  so  as  to 
form  a  circular  flower.  New  Grenada.  M.  Linden. 

Begonia  semperflorens  Saundersiana.  A  handsome  stove  perennial 
of  compact  habit,  with  neat  foliage  and  bright  crimson  flowers.  A  garden 
variety. 

Begonia  Wagneriana.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4988.)  A  stove  sub-shrub,  one 
of  the  larger-growing  soft-stemmed  Begonias,  remarkable  for  the  separate 
cymose  panicles  of  white  male  flowers  and  green  females.  V enezuela.  Berlin 
Botanic  Garden. 

Bouvardia  Hogarth.  (Illust.  Bouq.,  t.  3.)  A  handsome  greenhouse  or 
half-hardy  sub-shrub,  with  Ixora-like  bunches  of  flowers  ,  deep  salmon  pink, 
with  a  paler  tube.  A  garden  hybrid  (longiflora  xleiantha).  Messrs.  L.  G. 
JIcTidcTSon  Sd7Z . 

Bouvardia  Laura.  (Illust.  Bouq.,  t  3.)  A  fine  greenhouse  or  half-hardy 
sub-shrub,  with  large  Ixora-liko  bunches  of  flowers,  pale  pink.  A  garden 
hybrid  (longiflora  X  leiantha).  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  Sons. 

Bouvardia  Oriana  See  our  volume  for  last  year,  plate  125. 

Burtonia  scabra.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5000.)  A  showy  neat  habited  dwarf 
greenhouse  evergreen  shrub ;  free  flowering  ;  flowers  purple  with  the  wings 
crimson.  New  Holland.  Trill.  Coll.  Bot.  Gard.  Dublin. 
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Calathea  villosa  pardina.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4973.)  This  is  the  C.  pardina, 
a  handsome  stove  perennial,  with  blotched  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  New 
Grenada.  M.  Linden. 

Calythrix  virgata.  A  neat  and  elegant,  though  not  showy,  greenhouse 
evergreen  shrub,  of  slender,  spreading,  almost  pendent  habit,  with  heath-like 
branches,  and  numerous  white  starry  flowers  in  bunches.  N.  Holland.  Messrs. 

A.  Henderson  $  Go. 

Camellia  (japonica)  Christiana.  A  free-blooming  variety  of  compact  habit  ; 
bold  foliage ;  flowers  deep  veiny  salmon-pink,  jthe  petals  pointed,  imbricated, 
and  somewhat  hexagonal  in  arrangement.  A  garden  variety.  Mr.  Turner. 

Camellia  reticulata  plore-pleno.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  4976.)  This  differs 
from  the  common  sort  in  having  the  flowers  loosely  double ;  they  are  of  the 
same  or  even  a  brighter  rich  rose  colour,  and  larger,  sometimes  5 i  inches  in 
diameter.  A  magnificent  conservatory  bush.  China.  Messrs.  Standish  Noble. 

Campanula  Bromeheabiana.  ( Gard .  Chron .,  1857,  517.)  A  very  fine 
double  blue  Canterbury  Bell,  raised  at  Bracebridge,  near  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Bromehead. 

Cydonopsis  rotundifolia  grandiflora.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5018.)  A 
slender,  half-hardy  perennial,  bearing  large  bell-shaped,  dull  green  flowers, 
streaked  internally  with  purple.  Himalaya.  Kew  Botanic  Gardens. 

Cupressus  McNabiana.  A  stiff-growing  slender  glaucous  Conifer,  from 
California  ;  synonymous  with  C.  glandulosa. 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum.  A  fine-leaved  melastomaceous  plant,  the  leaves 
being  very  large,  a  foot  long,  and  nearly  half  as  much  wide,  and  beautifully 
stained  with  purple  on  the  under  surface.  New  Grenada.  M.  Linden. 

Dianthus  pulcherrimus.  (Flore  d.  Serres  t.  1172.)  A  charming  dwarf 
herbaceous  perennial,  forming  a  close  tuft  of  broad  blunt  leaves,  and  producing 
close  in  their  centre  a  convex  mass  of  crimson  flowers,  having  a  white  eye.  Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  China.  Cultivated  many  years  since  in  England  ;  re¬ 
appearing  in  the  French  gardens. 

Doronicum  Bourg^i.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4994.)  A  branched  erect  green¬ 
house  sub-shrub,  with  purple  cineraria-like  flowers,  the  leaves  lyrate-pinnatifid  ; 
a  showy  and  free-growing  plant,  intimately  related  to  Cineraria.  Canary  Isles. 
Kew  Botanic  Gardens. 

Echeveria  canaliculata.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4986.)  One  of  a  set  of  curious 
and  pretty  succulent  greenhouse  shrubs,  with  a  short  upright  stem,  oblong, 
tapering,  fleshy  leaves  tinged  with  purple,  and  racemes  of  flowers  of  a  bright 
brick  red,  orange  within.  Mexico.  Kew  Botanic  Gardens. 

Epigynium  acuminatum.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  5010.)  A  beautiful  vacciniaceous 
evergreen  shrub  of  dwarf  habit,  probably  requiring  only  a  greenhouse  ;  flowers 
abundant,  coral  red,  in  drooping  corymbs  from  the  stem  below  the  leaves. 
Bhotan  and  Kliasya.  Mr.  Nuttall. 

Eucharis  amazonica.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1216— 1217.)  A  charming  ever¬ 
green  bulbous  stove  plant,  with  broad  deep  green  leaves  and  large  white  flowers, 
the  central  cup  tinged  with  green.  The  flowers  are  upwards  of  4  inches  in 
diameter,  pendent  from  the  top  of  an  erect  scape,  and  having  a  slender  curved 
tube;  related  to  and  closely  resembling  E.  grandiflora,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  large  flowered  variety.  Para.  N.  Linden. 

Eurybia  Gunniana  salicifolia.  [Gard.  Chron.,  1857,  324.)  A  green¬ 
house  evergreen  shrub,  of  graceful  habit,  with  lance-shaped  rugged  leaves,  and 
short  axillary  corymbose  racemes  of  flower  heads,  which  are  white  with  a  yellow 
disc.  Australian.  Horticultural  Society. 

Farfugium  grande.  (See  our  volume  for  last  year,  plate  123  ) 

Forsythia  suspensa.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4995.)  A  straggling  hardy  shrub,  re¬ 
sembling  F.  viridissima,  but  botanically  distinct,  and  protably  more  ornamental, 
from  the  broader  segments  of  the  equally  copious  yellow  flowers.  Long 
cultivated  in  the  Dutch  gardens,  Japan  and  China.  Messrs.  Yeitch  Sons. 

Gaillardia  (picta)  grandiflora.  (Flore  d.  Serres  t.  1183.)  A  magni¬ 
ficent  herbaceous  plant,  probably  half-hardy  only,  and  short-lived ;  flowers 
large,  yellow  at  the  edge  of  the  ray,  crimson  in  the  lower  half,  with  a  large 
dark  disc.  A  garden  variety,  lielgian  Gardens. 

Gardenia  citriodora.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4987.)  A  neat  stove  or  warm 
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greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  remarkably  free  flowering;  flowers  pure  white, 
deliciously  scented,  numerous,  in  short  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Natal.  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens. 

Gesnera  cinnabarina  (Illust.  Bouq.,  t.  6.)  A  splendid  tuberous  stove 
perennial;  leaves  large,  ornamented  with  dense,  rich,  reddish-bronzy  hairs; 
flowers  bright  vermilion-scarlet,  in  long  pyramidal  racemes.  Mexico.  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  $  Son. 

Gesnera  densiflora.  (Illust.  Bouq.  t.  8.)  A  very  ornamental  stove  plant 
of  sub-shrubby  habit ;  flowers  ventricose,  tubular  ;  orange  scarlet,  with  spotted 
lower  segments,  growing  in  stalked  bunches  of  4-6  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Mexico.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  Son. 

Gesnera  oblongata  splendens.  A  fine  showy  stove  perennial  sub- 
shrubby  plant,  an  improved  variety  of  the  well-known  ornamental  G.  oblongata ; 
leaves  red-haired  velvety ;  flowers  free,  orange-scarlet,  spotted.  A  garden 
variety.  Royal  Gardens ,  Frogmore. 

Grevillea  alpestris.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5007.)  A  pretty  greenhouse  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  bearing  copious  showy  bright  red  curved  flowers,  merging  into 
yellow  in  the  upper  half.  South  Australian.  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Grevillea  Drummondi.  A  fine  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  interesting 
and  distinct-looking,  but  not  showy  ;  habit  erect ;  leaves  finely  divided ;  flowers 
in  racemes,  cream  coloured.  Swan  River.  Messrs.  Veitch  ^  Son. 

H^manthus  cinnabarinus.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1 193.)  A  pretty  stove 
bulb,  with  oval  oblong  leaves,  and  many-flowered  umbels  of  vermilion  coloured 
flowers,  elevated  on  stoutish  scapes.  Gaboon.  Jar  din  des  Plantes. 

Heliotropium  (peruvianum)  compactum.  A  dwarf  and  compact  variety, 
with  very  pale  lilac  flowers  ;  useful,  if  constant  to  these  characters,  for  beds. 
A  garden  variety.  Mr.  J.  Cole. 

Hoya  coronaria.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4969.)  A  strong-growing,  shrubby, 
stove  climber,  with  elliptic  fleshy  leaves,  and  umbels  of  pale  greenish  yellow 
flowers,  having  a  small  red  spot  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  five  segments.  Java. 
Messrs.  Veitch  Sf  Son. 

Hydrangea  (japonica)  aureo-variegata  superba.  A  fine-looking 
vigorous  greenhouse  shrub,  bearing  large  foliage,  with  bold  straw  coloured 
variegations,  quite  distinct  from  the  white  variegated  kinds.  A  garden  variety. 
Mr.  Salter. 

Juniperus  Bonatiana.  ( Gard .  Chron .,  1857,  548.)  An  evergreen  tree 
near  J.  thurifera.  Cultivated  in  the  Italian  gardens. 

Juniperus  Cabiang^e.  (Gard.  Chron.,  1857,  548.)  An  evergreen  shrub 
cultivated  in  the  Italian  Gardens.  Received  from  Belgium  under  the  name  of 
J.  phoenicia. 

Lobelia  texensis.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4964.)  A  fine  robust  half  hardy  peren¬ 
nial,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  long  dense  racemes  of  showy  scarlet  flowers. 
Texas.  Kew  Botanic  Gardens. 

Lupinus  Menziesi.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5019.)  Areally  handsome  hardy  erect 
annual,  with  hairy  leaves  and  dense  spreading  spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers. 
California 

Monoch^tum  ensiferum.  (Illust.  Bouq.,  t.  8.)  A  charming  greenhouse 
soft-wooded  shrub,  of  remarkably  neat  bushy  habit ;  foliage  small,  cheerful ; 
flowers  vivid  rose  colour,  like  Chironia,  the  scarlet  claw-like  stamens  remaining 
gay  after  the  petals  have  fallen.  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  #  Son. 

Niphasa  an^ctochiLjEFOlia.  A  neat  stove  perennial  with  ornamental 
foliage,  olive  green,  marked  with  silvery  veins  ;  flowers  white.  S.  America. 
Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Oxalis  corniculata  atropurpurea.  (Flore  d.  Serres  t.  1205.)  A  dwarf 
annual  Oxalis,  with  purplish  clover-like  leaves.  A  garden  variety.  M.  Van  Houtte. 

Passiflora  tinifolia.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4958.)  A  handsome  evergreen  stove 
climber,  near  P.  laurifolia,  the  sepals  whitish  outside,  red  within,  the  corona 
white,  red,  and  purple  in  concentric  bars.  Guiana.  C.  S.  Parker ,  Esq. 

Pentstemon  Torreyi.  (Gard.  Chron.,  1857,  664 — fig.  775.)  This  is  a 
deeper  coloured  beardless,  or  nearly  beardless  variety  of  P.  barbatum ;  a  very 
showy  herbaceous  perennial.  New  Mexico. 

Petunias. — The  best  of  these  we  hope  to  notice  fully  hereafter. 
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Poitea  vicjefolia.  An  elegant  stove  shrub  of  slender  habit,  with  pinnate 
foliage  like  the  sensitive  plant,  and  short  axillary  racemes  of  vermilion  papilio¬ 
naceous  flowers  of  peculiar,  almost  tube-like  form.  St.  Domingo.  Horticultural 
Society. 

Prunus  triloba.  ( Gard .  Chron .,  1857,  216,  268.)  A  highly  interesting 
and  desirable  addition  to  hardy  shrubs  ;  flowers  round  and  semi-double,  of  a 
delicate  pink,  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  thickly  set  on  the  long  twiggy 
branches.  China.  Mr.  Glcndinning. 

Rhododendrons.  Of  these  we  have  only  room  to  notice  Veitchianum 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4992),  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  of  the  Indian 
Rhododendrons ;  a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub  ;  flowers  large,  five  inches 
across,  pure  white,  crisped  at  the  edges,  which  gives  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
character  to  them.  It  is  of  stiff  dwarfish  habit,  with  moderate  sized  leaves. 
Moulmein.  Messrs.  Veitch  §  Son. 

Ribes  nutans.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5028.)  A  neat  decumbent  hardy  peat-loving 
shrub,  covering  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  ivy,  with  its  glossy  ternate  dark 
green  leaves  ;  flowers  large,  white.  India.  W.  Borrer,  Esq. 

Rogiera  urophylla.  [Gard.  Chron.,  1857,  756.)  A  half-twining  ever¬ 
green  stove  (or  warm  greenhouse)  shrub,  with  loose  clusters  of  small  yellowish 
white  flowers.  Mexico.  Mr.  Glendinning. 

Rudgea  leucocephala.  A  fine  stove  shrub,  with  large  leathery  leaves  and 
a  dense  corymb  of  white  orange-like  flowers.  Brazil.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender¬ 
son  ^  Son. 

Sabbatia  campestris.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5015.)  A  handsome  erect- 
branching  annual  ;  the  flowers  large,  deep  lilac  rose,  with  a  yellow  eye.  Texas. 
Mr.  W.  Thompson. 

Salvia  candelabrum.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5017)  A  handsome  hardy  (or 
half-hardy)  suffruticose  plant,  with  a  powerful  aromatic  odour,  hairy  leaves, 
and  an  erect  panicle  with  trichotomous  branches  ;  flowers  showy,  the  upper 
lip  is  white,  and  the  lower  deep  violet  purple,  darker  beside  a  white  central 
streak.  Spain.  Mr.  W  Thompson. 

Scabiosa  atropurpurea  flore-pleno.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1203.)  A 
handsome  sub-shrubby  plant,  the  common  form  of  which  is  biennial,  the 
present  perpetuated  by  cuttings;  floret;  dark,  blackish  crimson,  and  double, 
forbiing  a  really  handsome  flower-head.  A  garden  variety.  M.  Van  Iloutte. 

Scheeria  lanata.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4963.)  A  neat  stove  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennial  with  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  and  lively  purplish  lilac  flowers  prettily  lined 
with  purple  veins,  the  throat  paler,  and  spotted  with  orange.  Mexico.  Kero 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Sedum  Fabaria.  [Gard.  Chron.,  1857.  660.)  A  fine  hardy  herbaceous 
succulent-leaved  plant,  allied  to  S.  Telephium,  but  larger  and  handsomer  ; 
flowers  pale  lilac,  in  cymes  6  inches  across.  Alps  of  Europe.  Capt.  Trevor 
Clarke. 

Senecio  Tagetes.  (Gard.  Chron.,  1857,  516.)  An  “ apparently  beautiful” 
climbing  stove  plant,  with  ovate  leaves  and  flower-heads  in  cymes;  the  rays 
appear,  from  dried  specimens,  to  be  brilliant  orange.  Guatemala.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

Sonerila  elegans.  (Bot.  Mag  ,  t.  4978.)  A  pretty  melastomaceous  stove 
sub-shrub,  the  bright  green  leaves  red  behind,  the  flowers  in  dichotomous 
cymes,  lively  rose  pink,  consisting  of  three  petals.  Neilgherry  Mountains. 
Messrs.  Veitch  $  Son. 

Statice  macroptera.  A  handsome  greenhouse  perennial,  with  the  habit 
of  S.  Halfordi,  but  with  the  leaves  lobed  at  the  base  ;  the  flower-stems  very 
broadly  winged  ;  flowers  violet  and  white.  Probably  a  garden  variety  between 
S.  Halfordi  and  S.  imbricata.  Mr.  Glendinning. 

Tanacetum  elegans.  (Flore  d.  Serres  t.  1191.)  An  elegant  Fern-like 
hardy  perennial,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  silvery-velvety  when  young  ;  flower 
heads  yellow,  button-shaped.  California.  French  Gardens. 

Thuiopsis  dolabrata.  ( Gard  Chron.  1857,  380— fig.)  A  noble  pyra¬ 
midal  evergreen  tree,  probably  quite  hardy,  described  by  Thunberg  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  evergreens.  Japan.  Messrs.  Veitch  ^  Son. 

Tiiunbergia  Harrisi.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4998.)  A  noble  climbing  stove 
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shrub,  bearing  long  pendent  racemes  of  large  pale  blue  flowers,  haviug  a  deep 
yellow  eye.  It  is  nearly  related  to  T.  laurifolia,  but  still  more  beautiful. 
India:  Moulmein  and  Rangoon.  Messrs.  Veitch  $  Son. 

Thunbergia  laurifolia.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4985  )  A  noble  climbing  stove 
shrub,  with  fine  pendent  racemes  of  large  pale  blue  flowers  having  a  yellowish 
eye.  Malayan  Peninsula.  Royal  Gardens ,  Frogmore. 

Thadescantia  argentea.  A  pretty  variegated  stove  plant,  of  trailing 
habit,  the  leaves  marked  with  silvery  bands,  in  the  way  of  T.  zebrina.  Monte 
Video.  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Tradescantia  discolor  vittata.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1169 — 1170.)  A 
charming  variegated  stove  perennial ;  leaves  deep  purple  beneath,  striped  con¬ 
spicuously  with  green  and  yellowish  white  above ;  flowers  white,  curious. 
Batavia.  M.  Van  Houtte. 

Tyd^ea  amabilis.  (Bot.  Mag ,  t.  4999.)  A  handsome  Achimenes-like 
plant,  noticed  last  year,  now  figured  as  above. 

TyDjEA  Eeckhauti.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1 190.)  A  fine  stove  perennial,  with 
large  silvery-shaded  foliage;  flowers  axillary,  large,  bright  rosy  red,  marked  with 
spots  in  lines,  yellowish  on  the  lower  side  about  the  throat.  A  garden  variety. 
M.  Van  Houtte. 

TyDjEA  Ortgiesi.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1 181 — 1182.)  A  fine  stove  perennial 
of  vigorous  growth  ;  flowers  axillary,  3  to  5,  on  longish  stalks  ;  large,  purplish 
red  with  a  white  throat  and  dark  spots  in  lines  over  the  face  of  the  limb.  A 
garden  hybrid  between  Tydeea  Seiadocalyx  (or)  Warczewiczi  and  Locheria  (or 
Tydaea)  magnifica.  M.  Van  Houtte. 

Veronica  decussata  Devoniana.  (lllust.  Bouq.,  t.  3.)  A  handsome 
compact  growing  evergreen  greenhouse  or  half-hardy  shrub,  the  growth  resem¬ 
bling  a  miniature  Crassula,  the  flowers  in  globose  heads,  pure  white.  A  garden 
variety.  J.  Luscombe ,  Esq. 

Veronica  syriaca.  A  handsome  annual,  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  suitable 
for  beds  ;  flowers  blue,  the  lower  segments  white.  Syria.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen¬ 
derson  §  Son. 

Viola  pedunculata.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5004.)  A  very  handsome  dwarf  half- 
hardy  perennial,  with  cordate  leaves  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers  on  long 
stalks,  the  two  upper  petals  bearing  a  large  crimson  blotch  behind.  California. 
Messrs.  Veitch  §  Son. 

Weigela  amabilis  fol.  yariegata.  (Flore  d.  Serres,  t.  1189.)  A  de¬ 
sirable  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  having  the  leaves  bordered  with  yellowish  white. 
A  garden  variety.  M.  Van  Houtte. 


GARDENING  IN  YORKSHIRE  IN  1857:  ITS  CONDITION 

AND  PROGRESS. 

BY  M.  SAUL,  STOURTON. 

The  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  most  favourable  one  for  vege¬ 
tation.  From  this  cause  alone  might  the  condition  of  gardening  in 
1857  be  satisfactory  and  cheering,  as  in  reality  it  has  been.  The 
many  beautiful  flower  gardens  made  within  these  last  few  years  were 
never  seen  in  greater  perfection  than  during  the  past  summer.  The 
following  places,  among  many  others,  were  particularly  gay  and  attrac¬ 
tive — viz.,  Harewood,  Bramham  Park,  Grympston,  Escrick,  Castle 
Howard,  Duncombe  Park,  Swinton,  Newby,  Stourton,  Ribston,  and 
Ripley  Castle,  &c.,  &c. 

Fruit  crops,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  good.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Paspberries,  and  Strawberries  were  most  abundant.  Apples 
and  Pears  were  full  an  average  crop,  but  not  so  general  as  in  1855.  In 
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some  localities  the  crops  were  heavy,  whilst  in  others  they  were  either 
very  light  or  altogether  failures.  Plums  were  an  average  crop  ;  but, 
like  Apples  and  Pears,  the  crops  were  good  in  some  places  and  bad  in 
others.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  an  average  crop.  Apricots  were  a 
complete  failure,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  heavy  crops  of  1856,  and 
the  neglect  of  lightening  the  crops  by  timely  and  proper  thinning. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  1857  must  long  remain  a 
memorable  year;  for  on  the  14th  of  August  last  the  People’s  Park,  the 
munificent  gift  of  Frank  Crossley,  Fsq.,  M.P.,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  This  beautiful  park  extends  over  more  than  twelve  acres  and 
a-half.  It  lies  close  to  the  town,  and  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Milner, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.  To  purchase  the 
ground  and  form  so  tasteful  a  park  has  cost  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
More  than  30,000/.  have  been  already  expended  on  it;  and  this 
amount  has  been  wholly  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  Crossley. 

Much  in  the  way  of  ornamental  planting  has  been  done  in  many  of 
the  private  places  in  this  county. 

Without  producing  anything  very  new  or  wonderful  in  the  way  of 
glass  structures,  there  has  been  still  a  little  progress  in  that  department. 
As  instances,  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  house  erected  at  the  Hol- 
gate  Nurseries,  York,  for  Ferns,  &c.,  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse.  The 
erection  of  a  curvilinear  iron  roof,  with  rough  plate- glass  on  the  large 
conservatory  at  Ripley  Castle,  in  place  of  the  old  dark  roof,  and  the 
cheap,  simple,  and  very  efficient  glass  case  for  the  Peach  walls  at  Kirby 
Hall.  We  mention  these  instances  to  show  that  the  Yorkshire 
nurserymen  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  building  houses  specially  for 
the  favourites  of  the  day,  and  that  the  Yorkshire  gentry  also  keep  up 
to  the  times,  by  erecting  light,  elegant,  and  substantial  buildings  for 
special  purposes,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  table,  by  covering  the  walls  so 
as  to  ensure  regular  crops  of  choice  fruit. 

In  no  part  of  England — not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London — 
is  market  gardening  carried  on  with  greater  spirit  and  energy  than  it 
is  in  Yorkshire.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  great  demand  there 
always  is  for  garden  produce  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
and  other  large  manufacturing  towns.  Even  cottagers,  in  many  places, 
make  very  considerable  sums  annually  by  proper  cropping  of  their  allot¬ 
ments.  In  some  places,  where  the  land  is  favourable,  they  plant — as  at 
Knaresborough — great  quantities  of  Strawberries,  which  they  send  to 
Harrogate,  Leeds,  Bradford,  &c.,  and  they  manage  to  get  them  pretty 
early  in  June,  when  they  get  one  shilling  per  quart  for  them.  In 
other  places  they  plant  Rhubarb  largely.  Others,  again,  cultivate  early 
Potatoes,  which  come  off  early  in  June,  in  time  to  sow  with  Turnips  or 
other  winter  crop ;  whilst  many  plant  fruit  trees  extensively.  These 
cases  refer  solely  to  cottagers ;  the  regular  market  gardeners  have  a 
proper  rotation. 

The  horticultural  societies,  which  are  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  and 
many  of  the  villages,  exercise  a  very  salutary  influence  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  several  localities.  Nor  is  this  influence  confined  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  many  of  our  florists  are  among  the  first 
men  of  their  class.  But,  strange  to  say,  Leeds  has  no  horticultural 
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society,  although  the  gentry  around  are  great  patrons  of  gardening. 
There  are,  however,  to  our  knowledge,  some  first-rate  plants  in  that 
neighbourhood.  York  has  a  horticultural  society  which  is  on  its  last  legs  ; 
indeed,  the  sooner  it  is  defunct  the  better.  No  city  apart  from 
London  is  more  favourably  situated  for  having  a  first-rate  exhibition 
than  York,  favoured  as  it  is  with  railway  communication  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  no  county  in  England  are  there  better  plants, 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables  grown  than  in  Yorkshire.  Then,  it  may 
be  asked,  why  are  not  the  exhibitions  good  ?  Simply  because  the 
prizes  offered  are  so  poor,  that  no  person  at  any  distance  from  York  can 
compete,  even  if  he  be  successful,  without  considerable  loss ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  shows  consist  of  the  few  things  grown  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  exhibitions  are  poor  and  ill  attended. 


BRITISH  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Dec.  3. — R.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair*  After  the 
arrangement  of  the  prize  list,  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns  for  this  month,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  fruit.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Chingford,  Essex,  sent  four  varieties  of 
Seedling  Pears,  all  of  which  possessed  qualities  of  greater  or  less  excel¬ 
lence.  No.  23  was  of  a  long  tapering  shape,  completely  covered  with 
bright  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of 
Baronne  de  Mello ;  but  it  is  much  superior  even  to  that  excellent 
variety,  being  very  tender  and  melting,  exceedingly  juicy,  very  sugary, 
and  with  a  rich  aroma.  This  was  highly  commended  by  the  meeting. 
No.  26  was  a  melting  variety;  but  the  juice  is  watery,  and  without 
aroma,  and  the  flesh  is  gritty. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  two  Seedling  Dessert 
Apples  :  one  distinguished  as  Eggesford  Seedling,  No.  1,  which  is  a 
handsome  Apple,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  Adams’s 
Pearmain.  It  has  a  good  flavour,  but  was  not  considered  to  possess 
any  novelty  in  its  character.  The  same  opinion  was  given  of  Eggesford 
Seedling,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  brought  several  varieties  of  Pears  ; 
among  which  were  some  new  or  little  known  kinds.  Delices  de  Loven- 
joul,  one  of  Van  Mons’  Seedlings,  is  a  medium  size  Pear,  very  melting, 
juicy,  and  sugary,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavour.  This  was  very  excel¬ 
lent.  Alexandre  Lambre,  which  ought  to  have  been  good,  was  quite 
the  reverse,  being  astringent,  half-melting,  and  inferior  in  flavour. 
Princess  Charlotte  is  evidently  of  the  Passe  Colmar  race,  and  resembles 
that  variety  in  shape ;  the  specimens  before  the  meeting  were  firm  and 
crisp  in  the  flesh,  and  with  sugary  juice.  Beurre  Gris  d’Hiver  Nouveau 
is  large,  and  resembling  the  old  Brown  Beurre  in  colour.  The  flesh  is 
very  tender  and  melting,  with  a  very  fine,  brisk,  piquant  juice,  sugary, 
and  with  a  peculiar  and  rich  aroma.  Though  not  a  new  Pear,  this  is 
one  which  is  not  much  cultivated ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  if  its 
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merits  were  better  known,  and  its  cultivation  more  extended,  it  would 
prove  a  good  variety  to  grow  for  market  purposes.  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
was  quite  melting  and  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  aroma ;  these  results 
being  produced  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  past  summer,  otherwise,  it 
rarely  acquires  these  properties.  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Clapham,  brought  a 
Seedling  Pear,  which  he  called  Matthews’s  Eliza,  ot  which  we  are 
enabled,  through  our  artist,  to  give  a  most  excellent  representation. 


This  was  considered  to  be  of  the  race  of  Easter  Beurre,  and  was  raised 
by  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Groom.  The  fruit,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  very  handsome,  and  will  rank  among  the  large  Pears.  In  shape  it  has 
much  of  the  appearance  of  White  Doyenne,  with  the  features  of  Easter 
Beurre  about  the  stalk  end,  though  not  towards  the  eye.  The  skin, 
when  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  citron,  or  straw  yellow,  with  the  faintest  tinge  of 
green.  The  flesh  has  an  orange-yellow  tint,  is  quite  melting,  juicy, 
and  sugary,  with  a  fine  mixture  of  vinous  acid,  which  gives  it  a 
refreshing  and  lively  piquant  flavour.  This  was  considered,  and  justly, 
a  most  excellent  Pear.  The  fruit  was  grown  on  a  standard. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  other  fruit,  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  remitted  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
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examining  them.  It  was  proposed  that  some  one  conversant  with  fruits 
should  be  employed  to  prepare  the  reports  of  the  meetings,  and  have 
them  expeditiously  circulated  among  the  members ;  but  there  being  no 
one  qualified  to  undertake  the  work,  Mr.  Hogg,  at  the  request  of  the 
meeting,  agreed  to  do  so  ad  interim. 


ON  PRESERVING  OR  RETARDING  GRAPES. 

The  keeping  back  or  retarding  of  late  Grapes  entails  quite  as  much 
trouble  on  the  gardener  as  the  forcing  of  early  ones  ;  and  as  certain 
conditions  are  necessary  to  preserve  Grapes  fit  for  table  from  January 
to  March,  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to 
your  readers. 

Without  entering  very  particularly  into  the  form  of  house  best 
calculated  to  keep  Grapes  plump  and  fresh  after  Christmas,  I  will 
merely  observe  that  the  form  of  the  roof  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
as  many  suppose.  The  two  great  objects  to  ensure,  are — first,  a  dry 
roof,  or  one  which  neither  admits  wet  nor  causes  a  drip ;  and  secondly, 
there  must  be  means  for  abundant  ventilation,  and  such  as  can  be  used 
in  all  weathers  without  admitting  rain,  for  it  so  happens  that  during 
wet  or  snowy  weather  you  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  house  than  at  any  other  time. 

Narrow,  steep-roofed  houses  have  been  recommended,  as  from  their 
sharp  pitch  they  are  less  liable  to  admit  rain,  and  it  has  been  argued 
that  late  Grapes  ripened  better  in  them  during  October  and  November  ; 
and  to  keep  Grapes  fresh,  it  was  considered  that  they  should  not  ripen 
before  that  time — a  practice,  however,  not  generally  approved  of,  as 
most  writers  consider  that  all  Grapes  intended  to  keep  should  be  ripe 
by  the  end  of  September.  For  many  years  I  thought  the  same,  but 
by  this  plan  I  never  could  keep  my  Grapes  later  than  December  with¬ 
out  shrivelling — a  thing  to  be  avoided — and  for  some  years  past  I  have 
not  allowed  my  St.  Peter's  Grapes  to  ripen  before  November,  and 
Muscats  by  the  end  of  October.  I  have  had  Hamburghs  ripen  also  in 
November;  but  generally  speaking,  this  variety,  under  the  coldest 
treatment,  ripens  in  October. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  Grapes  through  January  and 
February,  in  steep  houses,  is  this — that  during  sunny  weather  the 
sap  of  the  Vine  becomes  excited  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  fire- 
lieat  necessary  to  keep  the  house  dry,  and  this  being  set  in  action 
reaches  the  Grapes  and  soon  rots  them.  In  some  seasons  I  have 
witnessed,  during  bright  weather  in  February,  the  sap  actually  drop¬ 
ping  from  those  berries  which  happened  to  be  cracked  ;  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  all  attempts  at  keeping  them  longer  under  such  circumstances 
were  useless.  I  have  now  adopted  the  plan  of  shading  the  house  each 
bright  day,  after  the  Grapes  have  become  ripe — say  from  December — 
and  by  this  means  I  have  kept  both  the  Vines  and  Grapes  in  a  perfectly 
dormant  state  as  long  as  I  wanted  them,  the  Grapes  keeping  fresh, 
and  with  very  little  shrivelling,  till  March ;  some  bunches  which  I  have 
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kept  till  March  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  same  Grapes 
in  December.  The  shading  is  removed  with  the  sun,  or  it  would 
injure  in  some  measure  the  leaves,  which  I  am  anxious  to  keep  green 
as  long  as  possible,  as  I  find  the  preservation  of  the  Grapes  depends  a 
good  deal  on  this  ;  and  besides,  green  leaves  in  winter  are  valuable  for 
dishing  up  the  fruit.  Slight  fires  only  are  made,  principally  to  counter¬ 
act  any  dampness  which  may  enter  with  the  external  air  ;  I  trust 
chiefly  to  the  free  admission  of  air,  and  keeping  it  in  motion,  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  preserving  the  Grapes  from  damp.  The  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  from  40°  to  55°,  and  no  plants,  nor  dampness  of  any 
kind  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house.  Wher§  Grapes  are  being  kept 
in  flat-roofed  houses,  shading  to  the  extent  named  for  steep  ones  will 
not  be  so  necessary,  but  the  same  principles  must  be  kept  in  view,  as  to 
excluding  the  sun  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  ventilation  of  houses  for  retarding  Grapes  is  not  sufficient, 
it  should  by  all  means  be  increased,  and,  as  has  been  observed  above, 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  made  use  of  in  all  weathers,  and  sufficient 
to  allow  for  a  perceptible  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  house. 
This  may  generally  be  managed  by  having  a  series  of  ventilators  in  the 
back  wall,  nearly  up  to  the  roof,  and  corresponding  ones  in  the  front ; 
as  these  will  have  to  be  open  at  all  times,  they  should  be  protected  by 
a  fine  wire  netting,  to  prevent  birds  and  vermin  getting  into  the  house. 

The  houses  I  manage  myself,  for  retarding  Grapes,  are  either  very 
flat  or  very  steep,  but  1  am  of  opinion  that  square  houses,  with  low 
ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  would  keep  them  better  than  either ;  this 
description  of  houses  will  come  much  more  into  use  when  once  they  are 
understood.  For  growing  late  Grapes,  I  would  build  a  house  of  this 
kind  10  feet  high  in  the  sides,  with  the  ridges  running  east  and 
west  (for  an  early  house  I  would  reverse  this).  When  the  Grapes  are 
ripe  the  south  face  of  each  ridge  should  be  shaded  with  canvas,  leaving 
the  north  side  to  admit  light  (or  at  any  rate  I  would  so  shade,  when 
necessary )  ;  if  the  house  had  glass  sashes  on  three  or  four  of  its  sides, 
6  feet  high,  resting  on  a  4-feet  basement  wall,  abundant  ventilation 
could  be  given  when  wanted.  The  floor  of  the  house  would  of  course 
be  the  border  for  the  Vines,  which  might  also  extend  beyond  the 
external  walls  if  wanted ;  a  few  pipes  would  keep  it  dry,  or  give  the 
necessary  assistance  for  ripening  the  Grapes,  if  Muscats;  Hamburghs 
and  St.  Peters  would  require  very  little,  excepting  when  in  bloom.  I 
know  of  no  form  of  house  which,  for  simplicity  of  construction  and 
cheapness,  could  be  compared  with  one  of  this  description  for  growing  a 
bulk  of  Grapes. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  The  preparation  for  keeping  must  be 
attended  to  throughout  their  growth.  One  cause  of  failure  (and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  Hamburgh  and  other  close-growing  Grapes), 
is  the  decay  of  the  footstalks  of  the  bunches  and  berries,  and  this  will 
occur  very  frequently  unless  the  bunches,  when  thinned,  are  well  tied 
out  and  the  berries  left  thin,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  pass  freely  through 
the  bunch  during  its  growth,  to  harden  the  footstalks,  and  enable  them  to 
keep  fresh  and  healthy  till  the  last.  I  find,  as  well,  that  keeping  the  leaves 
growing  till  late  in  the  season  has  considerable  influence  in  preserving 
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the  Grapes  fresh.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  the  leaves  green 
through  December  and  January  as  the  application  of  a  slight  heat  to 
the  border ;  for  this  purpose  I  cover  my  borders  in  October,  or  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  them,  with  about  18  inches  of  fresh  leaves  ;  these  are  well 
trodden  down,  and  thatched  with  straw  to  give  them  a  tidy  appearance. 
They  impart  a  slight  warmth  to  the  border,  and  I  have  no  doubt  assist 
very  materially — by  keeping  up  the  action  of  the  roots — to  preserve  the 
leaves  in  a  fresh  state  to  a  period  long  after  they  otherwise  would  have 
ripened  and  fallen  off.  This  covering  is  removed  when  the  Grapes  are 
cut,  at  which  time  the  sashes  are  removed,  the  Vines  pruned  and  tied 
down,  so  as  to  be  shaded  and  kept  from  breaking  till  May,  except 
the  Muscats,  which  are  placed  under  glass  again  in  April — both  kinds, 
while  wintering,  are  kept  as  cool  as  we  can. 

G.  P.  S. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  past  season  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  number  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  Chrysanthemum  fetes.  Well  may  we  boast  of  1857  as 
the  finest  Chrysanthemum  season  ever  known.  We  have  had  a 
splendid  summer  and  a  congenial  autumn,  without  a  single  injurious 
frost.  Whoever  saw  our  gardens  so  gay  in  November  and  December 
before  ;  not  merely  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  but  with  so  large  and 
perfect  ones,  in  many  cases  as  beautifully  incurved  as  those  cultivated 
under  glass.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  anything  about  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum — that  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again ;  nor  to  give  an  opinion  whether  an  autumn  plant  is  any 
better  than  a  spring  cutting — that  will  enlist  the  best  growers  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  ;  neither  will  I  use  any  argument  to  prove  the  great  value  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  for  winter  decorative  purposes — that  is  universally 
admitted.  My  object  will  be  to  say  something  about  new  flowers,  and, 
from  personal  observation,  give  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties,  and  thus  render  some  little  service  to  those  who  are 
upon  the  outlook  for  next  season.  It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  may  be  adapted  to  three  distinct  purposes. 

•These  are  : — 1st.  Incurved  flowers,  hitherto  the  beau-ideal  of  perfec¬ 
tion  for  cut  blooms ;  such  as  Plutus,  Vesta,  Alfred  Salter,  Dupont 
de  l’Eure,  Pio  Nono,  Queen  of  England,  Themis,  Hermione,  Non¬ 
pareil,  Etoile  Polaire,  Two-coloured  Incurved,  Christopher  Columbus, 
&c.,  &c.  But  for  next  season  one,  if  not  two  societies,  have  decided 
upon  another  class  of  cut  bloom,  with  recurved  flowers,  such  as  Annie 
Salter,  Madame  Domage,  Cardinal,  Christine,  Phidias  (new),  Poudre 
d’Or,  Chevalier  Domage,  Beaute  du  Nord,  Le  Prophete,  &c.,  &c. 

2nd.  Plants  of  compact  habit,  free-blooming,  and  brilliant  colours  for 
specimens  or  conservatories.  Among  these  may  be  numbered  such  as 
Vesta,  Pilot,  Madame  Poggi,  Annie  Salter,  Cassy,  Trilby,  Madame 
Camerson,  Zephyr,  Auguste  Mie,  Chevalier  Domage,  Golden  Cluster, 
Pygmalion,  and  many  others. 

3rd.  Early  and  free-blooming  varieties  for  gardens ;  as  Queen  of 
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England,  Lucidum,  Christine,  Chevalier  Domage,  Luteum  Formosum, 
Madame  Poggi,  Nell  Gwynne,  Princesse  Marie,  L’Ingot  d’Or,  Temple 
of  Solomon,  Formosum,  Phidias,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  and  Golden 
Cluster. 

To  which  may  be  added  :  4th,  Pompones  for  specimen  plants. 

And  among  one  or  other  of  these  classes  the  new  varieties  will  all  be 
found. 


LARGE  FLOWERS. 

Admirable.  Blush  and  rose,  full  high  centre  and  incurved  ;  cl.  1  and  2. 

Aimee  Ferriere.  Pure  silver  white,  beautifully  incurved,  and  delicately  tipped 
rose  pink — far  superior  to  Hermione,  and  will  be  the  gem  in  every  stand  of  cut 
flowers  ;  cl.  1.  (A  drawing  of  this  will  appear  in  the  Florist  for  March.) 

Aristee.  Delicate  pink,  with  broad  incurved  petals  ;  an  acquisition  in  cl.  1. 

Augustine.  Rose  lilac,  large  and  exceedingly  full  ;  cl.  2. 

Baron  Scalebert.  Mottled  blush  and  lilac,  very  large  and  showy,  but  rather 
flat ;  cl.  2. 

Cardinal.  Golden  amber,  large  and  full ;  a  beautiful  flower  in  cl.  2. 

Constantine.  Dark  red  salmon,  full,  free,  and  of  excellent  habit  ;  cl.  2. 

Desdemona.  Rosy  fawn  or  salmon,  fine  and  double;  cl.  2 

Eugenie.  Lilac  and  blush,  not  large,  but  very  full  and  good;  cl.  2. 

King  of  Anemones.  Large  dark  crimson  anemone,  very  free  and  fine,  high 
centre,  extra  fine ;  cl.  2. 

Louis.  Rose  lilac  anemone,  large,  and  fine  high  centre,  quite  distinct  in 
colour,  and  extra  fine  ;  cl.  1. 

Louise.  A  pure  white,  free  and  full;  cl.  2. 

Madame  Domage.  Silver  white,  very  free  and  full ;  cl.  2. 

Madame  Leo.  Ivory  white  of  great  substance,  very  high  centre  and  extra 
fine  ;  cl.  1. 

Marquis  de  Molleville.  Pure  white,  in  the  style  of  Defiance,  incurved  and  fine 
for  cl.  1. 

Persanne.  Large  bright  golden  yellow,  very  free  and  full,  and  fine  habit  ; 
cl.  2. 

Progne.  Beautiful  violet  crimson,  the  brightest  of  all  the  Chrysanthemums, 
very  free  and  full,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  in  cl.  2.  (A  drawing  of  this  will 
appear  in  the  Florist  for  March.) 

Ruth.  Golden  orange,  a  very  compact  flower,  and  excellent  for  cl.  2. 


POMPONES. 

Ascanio.  Bright  gold,  hybrid,  of  fine  form  and  habit,  and  very  free  ;  for 
specimens. 

Antoinette  Adam.  Hybrid  anemone,  sulphur,  white,  and  yellow  centre  ;  very 
distinct,  and  fine  for  specimens. 

Croesus.  Amaranth,  with  gold,  very  distinct ;  full,  free,  and  fine  for 
specimens. 

Eliza  Conte.  Rose  and  white  centre,  free  and  very  pretty. 

Francois  I.  Orange  mottled  red,  very  fine,  free  and  full,  and  first-rate  habit 
for  specimens. 

Fleurette.  Violet  purple,  very  double,  free  and  distinct,  and  very  fine  for 
specimens. 

General  Canrobert.  Clear  yellow,  free,  full,  and  of  excellent  dwarf  habit  for 
specimens. 

Ida.  Bright  canary  yellow,  very  full,  free,  and  very  fine  habit  for  specimens. 

Julie  Conte.  Bright  chestnut  red,  very  full  and  fine. 

L'Escarboncle.  Bright  gold,  not  large,  but  remarkably  full  and  free,  of 
excellent  habit  for  specimens,  and  the  finest  of  all  the  Lilliputians. 

Margueridctto .  Lilac  hybrid  anemone,  of  fine  form  and  dwarf  habit. 

Madame  Sentir.  Pure  white  hybrid  anemone,  of  exquisite  form. 

Madame  Molinie.  Bright  rose  lilac  hybrid  anemone,  very  high  centre,  free 
and  fine  dwarf  habit  for  specimens. 
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Madame  Montel.  White,  with  sulphur  centre,  hybrid  anemone,  free,  fine, 
and  distinct  for  specimens. 

Madame  Polycarp.  Orange  and  scarlet,  very  fine  form,  free,  and  first-rate 
for  specimens. 

Madame  Fould.  Cream  white,  most  beautiful  form,  nearly  a  ball ;  very  free, 
and  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  Pompones. 

Mr.  Astie.  Hybrid  anemone,  clear  bright  gold,  of  beautiful  form  and  excel¬ 
lent  habit. 

Mr.  Dutour.  Pure  white,  anemone,  very  free  and  fine. 

Pandore.  Red  chestnut  tipped  gold,  distinct  and  of  fine  form. 

Salomon.  Violet  rose,  full  and  very  free,  and  fine  for  specimens. 

J.  Salter. 

Versailles  Nursery ,  Hammersmith. 


SOMERLEYTON  PARK,  SUFFOLK. 

By  an  inadvertence  in  our  last  Number,  when  describing  this  place,  a 
portion  of  the  article  was  left  out  at  page  368.  We  now  supply  the 
omission,  following  “  winter  garden  house,”  “  which  is  principally 
filled  with  stove  plants.  In  one  part  of  the  house  we  observed  a  large 
plant  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  the  graceful  foliage  of  which 
harmonised  very  completely  with  some  large  specimens  of  Ferns 
growing  near  it.  Besides  many  valuable  Ferns,  and  such  plants  as 
Hedychiums,  &c.,  we  found  a  good  selection  of  stove  plants,  chiefly 
of  popular  flowering  kinds,  and  in  large  specimens,  and  so  suitable 
to  the  interior  area  of  the  house,  that  so  far  at  least  as  appearances  go 
the  size  of  the  plant  should  bear  some  proportion  to  that  of  the  house  in 
which  they  are  grown.  One  side  of  this  conservatory  adjoins  the  winter 
garden.  The  opposite  one,  which  fronts  the  lawn,  has  a  bold  circular 
projection,  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good  finish  to  the  whole;  and  the 
house  being  placed  on  a  platform  of  grass,  rising  3  or  4  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  flower  garden  (which  it  flanks)  the  exterior  elevation  and 
general  appearance  has  a  fine  effect,  when  viewed  from  any  point  of  the 
grounds  which  lie  in  front.  We  next  visited  the  kitchen  garden  ;  passing 
from  the  conservatory  by  the  end  of  the  geometric  lawn,  we  took  an 
outside  walk,  which  skirts  the  boundary  of  the  grounds,  and  leads 
through  portions  of  well-kept  lawn,  backed  up  with  masses  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  other  American  plants  and  low-growing  evergreens. 
From  this  walk  some  fine  views  of  the  park,  including  a  rather 
picturesque  avenue  of  old  trees,  are  obtained.  On  entering  the  kitchen 
garden,  we  first  inspected  the  principal  range  of  glass,  consisting  of 
several  Peach  houses  and  Vineries.  This  range  is  constructed  with 
upright  front  sashes  and  ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  and  both  are  constructed 
and  heated  in  a  very  superior  manner.  Each  house  is  furnished  with 
a  pit  in  the  centre,  beneath  which  hot-water  pipes  are  carried  to  supply 
bottom  heat,  when  required  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Peach  houses,  the  pits 
are  converted  into  borders  for  the  trees  filling  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  those  covering  the  front  being  planted  outside  and  trained  over 
the  front  path.  Although  the  leaves  had  dropped,  the  general  appearance 
of  these  trees  informed  us  that  their  produce  must  be  very  first-rate, 
which  we  know  is  the  case.  There  are,  if  we  remember  rightly,  four 
Vineries  following  the  Peach  houses.”  “  The  Vines  are  planted,  &c.” 
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REVIEW. 

Sutton  s  Spring  Catalogue  and  Amateur  s  Guide  for  1858. 

J.  Sutton  &  Son,  Royal  Berkshire  Establishment,  Reading. 

A  proof  copy  of  the  Messrs.  Sutton’s  “Amateur’s  Guide”  has  reached 
us  just  in  time  to  notice  it  in  our  present  number.  We  find  much 
new  and  valuable  matter  in  this  year’s  reprint  under  the  four  headings 
“  Kitchen  Garden,  Seeds,  and  Roots  ” — “  Flower  Seeds  and  Roots  ” — 
“  Agricultural  Seeds,  with  instructions” — and  “Calendar  of  Operations 
for  the  Garden.”  The  catalogue  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  double  page, 
showing  outlines  (natural  size)  of  22  varieties  of  Peas — a  novel  but 
useful  idea  of  showing  their  respective  sizes.  We  have  carefullygone 
through  the  lists  of  vegetables,  seeds,  &c.,  and  are  pleased  to  find 
many  kinds  which  found  a  place  in  their  lists  a  few  years  since  have 
been  weeded  out,  and  their  places  filled  with  improved  kinds.  We 
are  great  advocates  of  progress,  and  when  once  the  quality  of  a  new 
vegetable  or  plant  is  proved  to  be  superior,  a  corresponding  number  from 
the  bottom  of  the  list  should  be  struck  out.  Our  lists  of  vegetable  seeds 
want  curtailment  instead  of  being  increased — a  fact  to  which  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  are  alive — and  as  we  understand  this  firm  make  it  a 
rule  to  prove  for  themselves  all  the  new  varieties  of  produce  they  send 
out,  the  public  have  a  guarantee  of  their  genuineness.  We  find  in  the 
work  a  reprint  of  a  sound  practical  article  on  Potato  cultivation,  from  the 
Florist.  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  as  it 
contains  a  mass  of  information  on  horticultural  and  agricultural  plants 
which  will  amply  repay  perusal. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Auriculas. — As  recommended  last  month,  let  these  be  kept  dry, 
giving  water  at  long  intervals  only,  when  absolutely  required.  Dry  the 
foliage  from  moisture  that  may  settle  on  them  during  the  night,  by 
drawing  off  the  lights  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Keep  these  clean  of  aphides  and  dead 
foliage.  Watering  must  be  ruled  by  the  weather  ;  if  mild  and  dry, 
they  will  require  going  over  twice  a  week  with  the  watering  pot,  care¬ 
fully  watering  those  that  require  it,  and  avoid  wetting  the  foliage. 

Calceolarias. — Repot  those  intended  for  specimens,  making  them 
grow  by  placing  them  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  warm  (not  hot)  pit. 
If  shrubby,  or  half  shrubby,  stop  the  leading  shoots,  so  as  to  form  large 
as  well  as  handsome  plants. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas. — Take  care  that  Camellias  coming  into 
bloom  do  not  want  for  water.  In  frosty  weather  fire  heat  will  be 
necessary,  but  be  chary  in  applying  it.  Assist  by  fire  heat  Azaleas 
intended  to  flower  early ;  and  retard  plants  wanted  to  bloom  late,  by 
giving  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  well  being. 
Any  plants  that  require  training  should  now  be  neatly  tied,  and  not 
deferred  until  the  busy  time  of  spring  arrives,  for  then  there  is  always 
plenty  of  other  work  to  be  done. 
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Conservatory  and  Show-house. — Any  hard-wooded  plants  that  may 
be  in  these  should  be  carefully  attended  to ;  they  are  impatient  of  fire 
heat  and  a  close  atmosphere  ;  and  as  these  houses  always  contain  a 
variety  of  other  plants  in  flower,  that  require  a  higher  temperature  than 
is  essential  to  the  well  doing  of  hard-wooded  plants,  hence  there  is 
a  little  management  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Large  specimen  Azaleas  in  flower  should  be  placed  in  such  positions  as 
they  will  show  to  advantage.  Make  every  endeavour  to  keep  up  a 
gay  appearance ;  have  a  good  many  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  also 
plenty  of  Hyacinths,*  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs;  introduce 
hardy  shrubs  in  flower,  and  everything  that  will  add  to  the  variety  of 
display  ;  attend  carefully  to  watering  and  ventilating  ;  keep  everything 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  The  temperature  by  night  may  range 
from  40  to  45  degrees,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  weather,  and  by 
day  from  50  to  55  degrees,  with  an  increase  by  sunheat. 

Cinerarias. — Now  is  the  most  critical  time  with  this  plant ;  be 
careful  in  watering  such  as  are  in  pots,  so  as  not  to  wet  the  foliage  more 
than  you  can  possibly  help  ;  look  well  after  mildew,  and  sulphur  such 
as  may  have  it.  Keep  as  thin  as  possible,  and  pick  off  all  decaying 
foliage ;  give  all  the  air  possible  every  favourable  opportunity,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  have  cold  frosty  draughts ;  remove  a  few  of  those 
showing  flower  to  a  warm  house  for  early  decoration ;  peg  down  or  tie 
out  large  specimen  plants,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  and  light. 

Dahlias. — Start  into  growth  valuable  new  kinds,  or  such  as  are  known 
to  keep  badly ;  a  gentle  dry  heat  is  best  for  commencing  forcing  ;  too 
much  moisture  often  causes  the  roots  to  perish  if  they  are  previously 
rotting  from  the  stem  downwards. 

blower  Garden. — All  things  needing  protection  must  be  attended  to 
now;  push  forward  alterations  in  open  weather;  make  and  repair 
edgings  ;  lay  turf ;  sweep  and  roll  walks. 

Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs. — Keep  a  nice  steady  bottom  heat  and  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Remove  all  the  plants  as  they  come  into  bloom  into 
the  conservatory  and  show-house,  and  fill  up  their  places  with  others. 

Forcing  Ground. — See  that  everything  has  a  nice  steady  bottom 
heat ;  attend  to  a  regular  succession. 

Fruit  {hardy). — After  the  fine  autumn  and  early  winter  we  have 
had  there  ought  not  to  be  much  here,  at  present,  that  wants  doing ;  if, 
however,  alterations  and  work  in  other  departments  have  interfered 
with  operations  here,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  up  all  arrears  ; 
finish  pruning  as  soon  as  possible ;  nail  wall  trees  and  tie  espalier  ; 
plant  in  open  mild  weather. 

Greenhouse  ( hard-wooded .) — As  we  generally  have  more  or  less  frost 
during  this  month,  the  use  of  fire  heat  becomes  necessary  ;  be  extremely 
cautious  in  the  use  of  it ;  aim  at  a  night  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees  ;  in  the  day  time  it  may  rise  a  little  higher ;  water  carefully 
when  it  is  needed  ;  be  careful  in  giving  air  to  guard  against  cold  cutting 
winds.  Soft-wooded. — Attend  to  Fuchsias  intended  for  large  specimens, 
and  shift  such  as  require  it.  Guard  against  green -fly,  by  fumigating 
occasionally. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Everything  in  the  way  of  digging,  ridging,  and 
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trenching  ought  ere  this  to  be  done,  after  the  extraordinary  fine  weather 
we  have  had.  In  frosty  weather  get  manure  wheeled  upon  vacant 
ground,  and  placed  in  heaps  where  it  will  be  wanted  a  little  later. 
Push  forward,  in  open  weather,  any  trenching  or  digging  that  requires 
being  done.  Char  the  prunings  of  trees,  as  this  makes  a  good  manure. 

Peach-forcing. — In  frosty  weather  see  that  outside  borders  have  a 
proper  covering  of  fermenting  material.  The  night  temperature  should 
not  much  exceed  50°  for  this  month  ;  and  the  day  temperature  should 
not  exceed  60°,  except  in  sunshine,  when  it  may  rise  ten  or  twelve 
degrees.  Water  inside  borders  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  Syringe  the  trees  two  or  three  times  daily,  until  they  come 
into  bloom  ;  keep  up  a  moist  growing  atmosphere. 

Pelargoniums. — Finish  the  repotting  of  all  the  plants  that  require  it, 
as  early  as  possible,  and  attend  to  keeping  them  free  from  decayed  foliage 
and  insects  that  are  injurious  to  them.  Now  the  selection  of  plants  for  the 
May  Shows  and  for  early  flowering  should  be  made ;  select  from  those 
that  are  well-established  in  their  blooming  pots  and  place  them  in  a 
house  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  where  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
may  be  from  50°  at  night  to  60°  during  the  day.  Water  sparingly  at 
first,  increasing  the  supply  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth  ;  give  air  at 
every  favourable  time,  when  the  temperature  outside  is  about  32° ;  the 
sorts  that  are  best  suited  for  early  purposes  are  such  as  Governor- General, 
Saracen,  Una,  Wonderful,  Carlos,  Sanspareil,  Admirable,  Lord  Raglan, 
Lucy,  Gem  of  the  West,  Review,  Viola,  Arab,  Rose  Raglan.  Of 
Fancies,  Attraction,  Evening  Star,  Delicatum,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Madame 
Sontag,  Madame  Rougiere,  Celestial,  Cassandra,  Emperor,  Omar  Pasha, 
King,  Prima  Donna,  Queen  of  Roses,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Those  in¬ 
tended  for  late  flowering  should  be  kept  at  a  moderately  low  but  safe 
temperature  ;  it  should  never  get  below  40°.  The  young  Stock  and 
seedlings  may  be  kept  warmer ;  they  will  also  require  more  water  as 
they  begin  to  grow  ;  fine  plants  cannot  possibly  be  grown  if  they  are 
over  crowded  ;  therefore,  give  as  much  room  as  can  be  spared,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  producing  fine  bloom. 

Pinery. — Plants  that  fruit  during  the  summer  must  be  now 
attended  to,  so  that  they  receive  no  check ;  they  should  have  a  nice 
steady  bottom  heat ;  they  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  watering, 
and  they  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  65°  at  night.  Keep  the 
general  stock  at  a  nice  steady  temperature,  so  that  they  do  not  become 
drawn. 

Pleasure  Ground. — Sweep  and  roll  lawns  in  open  weather.  Push 
forward  alterations. 

Strawberry -forcing. — Give  all  the  air  possible  to  plants  in  flower, 
and  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Water  when  necessary. 
Introduce  fresh  batches  of  plants  into  heat  for  successional  crops. 

Vinery. — See  that  there  is  always  a  regular  steady  heat  in  the 
covering  on  the  outside  borders.  Attend  regularly  to  the  stopping  and 
tying-down  of  shoots.  Keep  a  night  temperature  of  about  65°  for 
Hamburghs.  Muscats  should  be  kept  five  or  six  degrees  higher. 
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EMBOTHRIUM  COCCINEUM. 

(Plate  135.) 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers 
this  month  with  a  faithful  representation  of  this  truly  beautiful 
evergreen  ProteacL  In  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  4856,  Sir. 
Wm.  Hooker  says  :  “  Abundant  as  are  the  Proteaceae  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  in  Africa  and  Australia,  they  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  rare  occurrence  in  the  Indian  Islands  and  in  South 
America.  The  genus  Embothrium,  however,  as  limited  by 
Brown,  the  great  authority  in  this  natural  family,  is  confined  to 
the  latter  country,  and  chiefly  to  the  very  high  southern  latitudes; 
E.  lanceolatum  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  being  not  found  north  of 
Concepcion,  while  our  present  beautiful  species  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  not,  hoAvever, 
reaching  to  Cape  Horn.  It  might  be  expected,  then,  as  it  proves, 
to  be  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  to  which  it  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Wm.  Lobb.”  We 
may  add,  that  to  its  value  as  an  evergreen  shrub  in  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  it  is  during  the  summer  season  ornamented  with 
numerous  racemes  of  the  richest  scarlet  flowers.  '  A  splendid 
plant  of  it  was  exhihited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  one  of  the  great 
Garden  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  been  found 
to  stand  the  severity  of  the  last  five  winters  in  the  open  air  in 
Devonshire  without  the  slightest  protection.  The  habit  is  good, 
and  being  a  free  bloomer,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  universally  admired. 
The  plant  from  which  our  figure  was  taken  was  shown  at  the 
great  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  on  two  occasions  it 
was  awarded  prizes ;  and  similar  distinctions  were  also  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Further  comment  on  its 
merits  is  therefore  superfluous. 


PROGRESS  OP  HORTICULTURE  IN  1857. 

[Continued  from  page  8.) 

Scotland. — In  our  last  we  could  only  allude  very  briefly  to  Scotland, 
for  want  of  information ;  since  then  our  correspondents  have  given  us 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  march  of  improvement  in  connection  with 
gardening  has  been  even  more  decided  than  in  England  ;  several 
entirely  new  gardens  are  being  formed,  while  the  extensions  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  existing  places  are  numerous,  some  of  which  are  on  an  extensive 
scale.  In  the  fruit-growing  department,  including  orchard-houses, 
great  works  are  in  progress,  a  fact  we  are  pleased  to  record,  for  it  was 
more  especially  in  this  department  that  we  have  considered  the  Scottish 
gardens  deficient  compared  with  English  ones.  No  doubt  the  want  of 
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a  supply  of  autumn  fruit  has  been  sensibly  felt  in  Scotland  within 
these  last  few  years,  for  the  number  of  visitors  who  each  autumn 
crowd  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  Scotland  is  very 
great,  and  must  entail  a  demand  for  fruit  much  beyond  what  our 
observations  lead  us  to  think  could  be  supplied  with  the  means  then 
existing  ;  and  the  indifferent  climate  of  Scotland  renders  the  production 
of  even  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wall  fruit  a  matter  of  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  without  the  assistance  of  glass.  Thanks  to  the  introduction 
of  orchard-houses  and  glass  screens,  these  difficulties  will  now  no  longer 
exist,  and  the  supply  of  the  finer  wall  fruits  may  now  be  depended  on, 
even  in  the  extreme  north,  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England. 

At  Cortachy  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Airlie,  in  Forfarshire,  a  new 
kitchen-garden  of  3|  acres  is  being  formed,  including  a  gardener’s 
house  with  capital  garden  offices,  and  a  range  of  two  Vineries  and 
a  Peach-house  99  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  There  are  also  200  feet 
of  glass  screens,  7  feet  wide,  in  course  of  construction,  to  be  used  as  an 
orchard-house  for  Peaches,  Apricots,  the  finer  kinds  of  Figs,  Plums,  and 
Pears,  which  do  not  ripen  against  ordinary  walls  in  that  climate.  The 
trees  are  trained  against  the  wall,  and  on  a  trellis,  which  runs  on  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  not  sufficiently  high  to  obstruct  the  light  from 
the  trees  against  the  wall  at  the  back ;  above  this  trellis  a  shelf  for 
Strawberries  runs  the  length  of  the  house.  The  house  or  screen  has 
ample  means  for  ventilation,  both  at  the  top  and  front.  The  designs 
are  by  Mr.  MTntosh. 

AtWhitehill,  Midlothian,  R.  B.  Wardlaw  Ramsey,  Esq.,  has  erected 
a  very  extensive  range  of  orchard  houses,  near  200  feet  in  length, 
forming  a  large  central  building,  with  transept  and  two  wings,  of  which 
the  annexed  woodcut  gives  an  outline  of  the  ground  plan. 


These  houses  are  placed  upon  a  terrace  two  feet  above  the  ground  level, 
with  a  gravel  walk  twelve  feet  broad  running  round  them,  the  site 
being  the  centre  of  an  intended  flower  garden,  to  which  the  design  and 
elevation  of  the  group  will  give  an  imposing  appearance.  The  houses  are 
all  span -roofed,  from  15  to  27  feet  high,  glass  on  all  sides,  resting  on  a 
2|  feet  ashlar  parapet,  in  which,  between  the  piers,  are  placed  rough 
plate  glass  ventilators,  12  inches  by  15,  which  open  and  shut  simulta¬ 
neously  by  machinery.  The  sides  and  roof  are  glazed  with  sheet  glass, 
IS  inches  by  30,  set  in  grooved  astragals,  without  front  putty,  which 
we  think  a  great  improvement.  The  top  ventilation  is  above  the  ridge, 
which  may  be  explained  thits  : — 

The  small  panels  forming  the  upright  sides  (a),  run  on  an  iron 
rail,  and  are  connected  with  pulleys  to  machinery,  at  the  end  of  each 
divison,  so  that  the  admission  of  air,  as  well  as  closing  the  house,  can 
be  done  at  once.  The  different  divisions  are  heated  by  hot- water  pipes, 
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a  passage  runs  directly  through  the  centre,  the  doors  of  the  divisions 
being  made  to  slide  each  way,  leaving  the  passage  clear  from  end  to 
end.  The  doors  are  made  with  two  panels  only,  filled  with  plate 
glass.  The  passage  floor  is  laid  with  cast-iron  grating,  set  into-cast-iron 
bearing  rails,  and  these  are  supported  by  larch  posts,  set  in  the  ground 
to  take  up  little  space,  and  to  admit  of  the  whole  being  taken  up  and 
put  down  at  pleasure ;  the  entire  range  is  heated  by  two  saddle  boilers, 
placed  under  the  gravel  walk. 

The  centre  or  large  house  is  planted  with  standard  and  dwarf  Peaches, 
one  corridor  with  standard  Apricots  and  Plums.  The  two  houses  next 
the  centre  one  have  Vines  trained  up  the  roofs,  with  Figs  and  other 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  set  on  the  surface  of  the  border.  The  oth.er  houses 
have  trees  planted  out  and  in  pots,  and  a  Strawberry  shelf  is  intended 
to  be  carried  along  the  inside  of  the  parapet  wall,  giving  a  lineal  extent 
equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  side  and  end  walls.  The  ground 
round  is  intended,  to  be  laid  out  as  flower  garden  and  shrubbery.  The 
design  and  execution  of  this  building  has  been  executed  by  Charles 
MTntosh,  Esq.,  the  eminent  landscape  gardener  and  architect,  and 
author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Garden,”  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
his  professional  abilities. 

Charles  Tennant,  Esq.,  of  The  Glen,  Peebleshire,  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  additions  to  his  garden  establishment ;  within  the  year  a 
range  of  two  Vineries  and  a  Peach-house,  each  32  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide,  have  been  completed  ;  at  the  back  of  these  a  conservatory  or 
corridor,  79  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  has  been  erected,  terminating  at 
one  end  by  masonry  and  a  highly  worked  architectural  window,  which 
externally  gives  the  appearance  of  a  chapel  window,  as  seen  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  mansion.  This  range  is  elevated  about  15  feet  above 
the  ground  at  the  front  door  of  the  mansion,  and  the  grounds  extending 
to  about  six  acres,  are  terraced  with  balustrading,  steps,  &c. — a 
bowling  green  and  geometrical  flower-garden  forming  part  of  it. 
Houses  for  growing  and  forcing  plants  are  placed  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  near,  but  out  of  sight.  The  ventilation  of  the  conservatory  is 
managed  in  a  similar  way  to  what  has  been  described  for  Whitehill, 
Mr.  MTntosh  having  also  the  superintendence  of  the  improvements 
at  that  place.  This  range  is  heated  by  one  saddle  boiler.  The  floor  of 
the  corridor  is  to  be  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles  ;  the  footpaths 
of  the  Vineries  are  formed  of  ornamental  cast-iron  gratings.  A  vault 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  corridor,  underground,  for  fuel,  work¬ 
shops,  potting,  &c. 

At  Rachan  House,  Peebleshire,  the  seat  of  James  Tweedie,  Esq., 
great  improvements  are  about  commencing  ;  the  whole  of  the  grounds 
are  to  be  laid  out,  and  a  new  kitchen  garden  formed,  Vineries  and 
a  greenhouse  have  been  designed,  and  glass  screens,  100  feet  long, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  erected  at  the  Earl  of  Airlie’s,  are  to  be 
erected.  Designed  by  Mr.  MTntosh. 

At  Craigdarroch,  Dumfriesshire,  Robert  Cutler  Ferguson,  Esq.,  has 
an  entirely  new  kitchen  garden  of  five  acres,  divided  into  compartments 
by  terrace  walls,  and  complete  with  every  accessory  of  forcing  houses, 
pits,  &c.  The  site  of  a  new  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style  is  already 
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marked  out,  attached  to  which  will  be  a  conservatory  96  feet  long  and 
29  feet  wide.  The  whole  place  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  comprise  a  park  of  400  acres,  with  ornamental  planting, 
&c. ;  and  nlantations  to  the  extent  of  200  acres  besides.  The  entire 

'  X 

management  is  in  the  hands  ol  Mr.  MTntosh,  and  we  hope  to  favour 
our  readers  with  a  plan  and  detailed  statement  of  this  place,  when  the 
works  are  further  advanced. 

We  have  also  received  reports  of  new  works  at  East  Barns,  Dunbar. 
James  Murray,  Esq.,  who  is  laying  out  his  place  and  building  a  green¬ 
house,  Vinery,  &c.  J.  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  Coltness,  Lanarkshire : 
Place  remodelling;  new  kitchen  garden;  flower  garden,  lawns,  and 
range  of  hothouses  of  large  extent,  and  conservatory  adjoining  mansion. 
Mrs.  Duncan  M orison,  Naughton,  Fifeshire:  a  general  improvement  is 
being  carried  on  at  this  place,  including  woods,  new  kitchen  garden,  &c., 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  MTntosh.  James  Walker,  Esq,,  Lay, 
Ayrshire,  is  also  making  great  alterations  to“his  gardens  and  grounds. 
—  Palm  House,  100  feet  long,  60  wide  over  (when  the  division  is 
removed  between  the  old  and  new,  it  will  be  100  by  120  feet),  and 
72  feet  high.  It  is  provided  with  four  flued  boilers,  two  being  sufficient 
at  a  time.  Two  of  the  boilers  are  furnished  with  460  feet  each  of  six- 
inch  pipes,  and  all  found  to  answer  admirably.  The  flues  are  conveyed 
in  tubular  pipes  18  inches  in  diameter,  underground,  to  a  chimney  68 
yards  from  the  premises ;  this  chimney  is  60  feet  high. 


NEPENTHES. 

Until  recently  the  only  representatives  of  this  genus  were  the  well- 
known  Chinese  Pitcher  plant,  and  Nepenthes  Phyllamphora.  We  read 
in  Paxton's  Dictionary  that  “  Nepenthes  distillatoria  is  a  most 
extraordinary  and  singular  plant,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of 
stove  plants.  It  attains  the  height  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  feet,  when 
its  appearance  is  inconceivably  singular,  from  the  fine  large  pitchers 
which  hang  gracefully  from  the  points  of  the  strongest  leaves.” 

The  above  statement  was  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  think 
applies  with  equal  force  at  the  present  day.  Although  the  pitchers  of 
Nepenthes  distillatoria  are  less  showy  than  many  of  the  more  recently 
introduced  species,  still  it  is  a  graceful  and  singular  plant,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants.  Nepenthes  sanguinea  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  showy  of  the  genus;  the  difficulty  experienced  in  its 
propagation  has,  however,  prevented  it  from  becoming  common. 
N.  lanata  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  as  well  as  a  very  showy 
species  ;  in  time  it  will  doubtless  become  a  general  favourite.  N. 
llafflesiana  is  scarcely  less  showy  than  the  preceding ;  the  pitchers 
are  large — from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  beautifully  marked 
and  blotched  with  crimson.  It  appears  to  have  become  much  cheaper 
of  late,  and  we  now  hope  to  meet  with  it  more  frequently. 

lo  the  above  species  must  be  added  N.  Hookeri,  ampullacea,  albo 
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marginata,  and  lsevis.  Most  of  these  are  propagated  freely  by  cuttings, 
and  are  in  consequence  more  plentiful. 

Respectingthe  culture  of  Pitcher  plants,  it  appears  to  be  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  considerable  difficulty  attends  it ;  such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  on  the  contrary  they  are  remarkably  free  growing  plants.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they  are  true  lovers  of  moisture  ; 
this  borne  in  mind  they  may  be  grown  with  ordinary  stove  plants.  As 
their  culture  is  not  generally  understood,  it  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to 
state  a  few  particulars,  which  may  serve  to  guide  those  attempting  their 
cultivation.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  secure  plants,  they  now 
being  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state — and  it  will  be  much  better  not 
to  subject  them  to  an  exciting  temperature  until  the  middle  of  this 
month  or  even  later.  Until  that  time  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  of  about 
55  or  60  degrees  will  be  sufficient.  Previous  to  subjecting  the  plants 
to  a  growing  temperature  they  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and,  if  not  well  matted  with  roots,  a  portion  of  the  old  material 
should  be  removed.  If  the  plants  are  in  good  health  a  liberal  shift 
should  be  given,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  Sphngftum  Moss,  and 
decayed  leaves,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  river  sand, 
or  sandstone  pounded  and  mixed  with  the  compost.  In  potting,  the 
material  should  be  rather  firmly  pressed  in  the  pots.  The  plants  at  this 
stage  will  be  very  much  benefited  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  or  where  the  roots  can  enjoy  a  temperature  of  about  80  degrees; 
by  this  means  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  first  excited,  and  their  growth 
afterwards  much  accelerated.  From  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  it 
must  gradually  be  increased,  with  the  increase  of  solar  light,  to  70  and 
80  degrees,  giving  air  freely  at  the  higher  temperature,  and  shading 
from  the  sun.  Shading  must  strictly  be  attended  to,  and  if  the  plants 
are  grown  with  a  general  collection  of  stove  plants  it  will  be  better  to 
give  them  a  place  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house.  Water  must  be  given 
freely  at  all  seasons  ;  during  the  summer  months  too  much  can  scarcely 
be  given,  provided  it  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  away.  Syringing  once 
or  twice  daily  will  also  be  beneficial.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants 
will  grow  freely.  Towards  autumn  it  will  be  better  to  expose  the  plants 
more  freely  to  the  light,  for  unless  the  summer’s  growth  is  well  matured 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  suffer  during  winter.  Syringing  must  be 
discontinued  in  October,  and  a  drier  temperature  maintained  from  that 
time  throughout  the  winter. 

By  carrying  out  this  principle  the  plants  will  be  in  a  good  state  at 
the  time  growth  commences,  and  they  will  start  vigorously  when 
repotted  and  placed  in  a  growing  temperature,  as  detailed  above.  The 
training  of  these  plants  requires  little  art,  most  of  the  species  merely 
requiring  a  stjick  to  keep  them  upright.  The  habit,  however,  of  such  as 
N.  distillatoria  requires  something  more,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
this  species  trained  to  the  rafters,  or  wire  strained  under  the  roof ;  a 
better  plan,  however,  is  to  have  a  cylindrical  trellis,  either  of  stout  wire 
or  sticks  tied  to  hoops.  The  shoots  being  trained  to  this  the  ascending 
sap  will  flow  less  freely  to  the  leading  shoots,  and  numerous  growths 
will  be  produced  near  the  base  of  the  plant,  which  tend  to  make 
the  specimens  mofe  handsome. 
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To  a  thoughtful  mind  there  is  much  in  these  plants  to  impress  deeply 
the  omnipotence  of  the  great  Creator;  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
equally  much  in  brilliant  and  variously  coloured  flowers ;  there  is, 
however,  this  remarkable  difference  that  while  we  can  assign  an  office 
to  every  part  of  a  flower  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  no  such 
office  can  be  assigned  to  this  remarkable  appendage.  The  pitcher,  as 
it  is  termed,  grows  at  the  points  of  the  strongest  leaves,  and  is  formed 
by  an  elongation  of  the  midrib.  At  first  it  has  much  the  appearance 
and  nature  of  a  tendril.  As  the  leaf  approaches  full  size  the  point  of 
the  tendril-like  elongation  begins  to  expand,  and  in  a  short  time  to 
present  something  like  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  pitcher.  Until 
it  has  attained  nearly  its  full  size  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  remains 
perfectly  sealed  ;  long  ere  that  time,  however,  a  liquid  is  visible  through 
the  transparent  sides  of  the  membrane — clearly  demonstrating  it  to  be 
a  secretion  of  the  plant ;  Rhind  observes  “  that  it  is  remarkable  this 
liquid  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  water,  while  the  water  in  which  the 
plant  grows  is  stagnant  and  unwholesome.”  That  the  liquid  is  whole¬ 
some  may  be  true,  but  the  secretion  has  a  lymphatic  consistency,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  pure  water.  Again  he  observes  that  “  the  lid  (of  the 
pitcher)  opens  and  shuts  by  the  contractions  of  a  membranous  hinge.” 
One  can  hardly  imagine  that  artificial  treatment  would  so 'far  alter  the 
nature  of  these  plants  as  totally  to  destroy  this  property,  but  it  is  well 
known  to  those  accustomed  to  watch  their  progress  that  when  the  lid 
is  once  elevated  it  remains  in  that  position  until  shrivelling  through  age 
takes  place.  That  the  liquid  thus  collected  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  plants  no  one  can  doubt ;  it  not  only  prevents  an 
undue  evaporation  from  the  leaf  but  doubtless  contributes  to  the  food  of 
the  plant. 

0.  P. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  THE  BLACKBERRY  BE  CULTIVATED. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  natural  disposition  in  the  human  mind  to 
neglect  what  is  most  within  our  reach,  and  to  concentrate  our  energies 
upon  something  that  is  more  difficult  of  attainment ;  and  it  is  to  this 
former  quality  alone  that  I  can  attribute  the  non-cultivation  of  the 
fruit  now  under  consideration.  The  Blackberry  is  of  a  hardy  nature, 
and  is  superior  to  the  wild  Sloe,  the  Crab,  and  even  the  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry ;  in  fact,  to  any  wild  fruit  that  is  to  be  found  in  merry 
England.  In  the  best  cultivated  land,  where  you  would  expect  to  find 
the  finest  fruit,  it  too  often  disappoints ;  and  no  wonder,  for  to  keep  a 
hedge  in  proper  condition  the  Blackberry  is  cut  and  hacked,  and  yet  it 
grows  on,  and  pushing  its  way  through  the  thick  brushwood,  produces 
every  year  a  quantity  of  its  handsome  black  fruit. 

We  all  know  how  much  the  Strawberry  has  been  improved  in  size  and 
flavour  by  cultivation ;  and,  as  I  believe  the  Blackberry  has  never  had 
a  similar  trial,  I  would  ask  why  it  should  be  thus  neglected,  merely 
because  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  field  and  country  lane  in 
England  ?  With  what  pleasure  do  the  children,  who  live  in  the  country 
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and  smaller  towns,  look  forward  to  gathering  the  Blackberry,  when  it 
is  ripe,  since  it  is  almost  the  only  fruit  that  some  of  the  poor  people 
have  it  in  their  power  to  procure.  And  it  is  to  me  a  pleasing  thought 
that,  however  much  it  might  be  cultivated,  you  could  not  rob  the  poor 
of  this  fruitful  and  natural  treasure. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  any  gardener,  however  high  he  may  attain  in  his  profession, 
who  had  not  more  pleasure  when  a  boy  in  plucking  the  wild  Blackberry 
from  the  hedge  than  he  has  now  in  gathering  the  most  exquisite  of 
fruits.  Why  then  should  he  not  spare  one  square  yard  in  his  garden 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  early  favourite,  and  endeavour  to  place  the 
Blackberry  amongst  those  fruits  which  our  Creator  has  allowed  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  man  to  perfect  and  improve,  from  their 
original  wild  state  ?  And  to  gentlemen  who  have  gardens  I  would 
say,  “  can  you  not  contrive  to  spare  a  small  portion  of  ground  to  give 
this  very  neglected  plant  a  fair  trial  ?  ” 

J.  R. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  FORCING  THE  PLUM. 


The  Plum  is  among  the  most  useful  of  our  fruits,  both  for  kitchen  use 
and  dessert ;  and  as  there  are  few  places  in  which  it  is  forced,  for  those 
purposes,  perhaps  a  few  directions  for  its  forcing  will  be  useful.  The 
first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  choice  of  sorts.  The  following  are 
among  the  best : — 


Victoria 

Jefferson 

Washington 


Green-gage 

Orleans 

Kirk’s 


There  may  be  others  that  would  answer  as  well,  but  I  speak  from 
my  own  experience.  In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommend  to  all 
who  are  able  to  do  so,  to  place  their  trees  out  in  the  front  of  the  house 
or  pit,  training  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Peaches,  fifteen  inches 
from  the  glass.  A  wire  trellis  is  the  best,  both  for  neatness  and  as 
affording  little  harbour  for  dirt  or  insects. 

For  planting,  the  compost  should  consist  of  one- half  good  loam,  the 
other  half  road  scrapings,  sharp  sand,  decayed  vegetable  remains,  or 
rotten  dung  :  equal  quantities  of -each.  Eighteen  inches  will  be  deep 
enough  for  the  border  ;  for,  if  the  roots  get  below  that,  they  may  get 
into  bad  soil,  which,  of  course,  would  injure  them.  The  pruning  is  the 
next  consideration,  and,  as  the  Plum  always  bears  best  on  the  spurs, 
the  laterals  should  be  well  pinched  back,  to  about  three  or  four  eyes. 
In  the  spring,  wtyle  they  are  growing,  if  this  is  attended  to,  good 
healthy  spurs  will  be  the  result,  as  the  constant  stopping  strengthens 
the  buds,  and  the  knife  will  hardly  be  required. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  few  plain  directions  for  forcing 
the  Plum,  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  will 
be  satisfactory. 

The  time  for  beginning  to  force  varies  from  December  to  February  ; 
the  latter  is  the  best.  For  the  first  week,  let  the  heat  be  from  40  to 
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42  degrees,  maximum,  with  plenty  of  air.  In  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  weeks,  gradually  advance  from  42  to  45,  maximum  ;  if  the  sun 
is  strong  admit  air  freely,  rather  than  allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
above  50  degrees.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks,  the  artificial  heat  may 
be  kept  up  to  45  degrees,  and  with  sunheat,  55  degrees  may  be 
allowed  ;  this  will  do  until  the  trees  are  in  flower.  When  the  blossom 
is  out,  and  till  the  fruit  is  “  set,”  range  the  heat  between  40  and  50 
degrees,  always  maintaining  as  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  When  the  fruit  is  “  set  ”  the  temperature  may  be  kept 
up  to  55  degrees,  only  giving  air  in  very  fine  weather.  When  the 
fruit  is  stoned,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  60  degrees,  fire- heat, 
and  70  degrees,  sunheat.  Give  the  border  a  good  watering  occasionally, 
once  in  eight  or  nine  days  will  be  often  enough.  The  syringe  will  be 
required  every  morning  and  evening,  until  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  when 
it  must  be  withheld,  until  the  fruit  is  set,  then  syringe  regularly,  till  the 
fruit  begins  to  colour  and  swell  off,  when  it  must  be  left  off  by  degrees, 
and  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  left  off  entirely — the  same  rule 
being  followed  in  watering  the  border.  A  great  deal  depends  on  airing 
the  house  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  If  the  inside  temperature  aod 
weather  permit  give  free  circulation  as  early  as  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning ;  but  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  free  use  must  be  made  of 
the  ventilators  inside.  Also  should  the  fire-heat  be  over  the  desired 
mark  at  night,  leave  a  little  air  on  all  night ;  better  to  find  the  house 
a  few  degrees  low  in  the  morning,  than  have  too  strong  a  fire-heat  at 
night.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  on 
that  depends  good  flavour.  When  they  are  past  danger  of  falling  off, 
if  the  crop  is  heavy,  thinning  must  be  resorted  to  ;  do  it  carefully  with 
a  pair  of  Grape  scissors. 

*  It. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OP  A  SMALL  GARDEN.— No.  VI. 

Who  can  deny  that  we  live  in  a  revolutionary  age?  What  landmark 
is  there  that  the  progress  of  the  age  has  not  uprooted  ?  At  noon  I  take 
up  the  “  Times  ”  which  was  published  in  the  morning  a  hundred  miles 
off,  and  I  read  telegrams  which  left  the  Mediterranean  yesterday,  and 
were  in  London  last  night.  I  miss  my  train  (a  thing,  by  the  bye,  I 
am  not  addicted  to),  and  before  that  train  has  gone  thirty  miles  of  its 
,  journey,  my  cara  sposa  is  reading  a  telegram  telling  of  the  misfortunes 
of  poor  “  paterfamilias.”  I  go  into  a  country  village  :  the  mere  approach 
of  a  railway  has  transmogrified  it,  and  it  has  its  water-works  and  gas¬ 
works,  &c.,  and  is  putting  forth  all  the  pretensions  of  a  third  rate  town. 
Our  trade,  too,  is  revolutionised  ;  our  friends,  the  country  shopkeepers, 
keep  no  stock,  comparatively  ;  if  they  have  not  got  what  you  want  they 
will  order  it  from  town,  and  next  day  you  have  it  in  your  house.  And 
what  shall  I  say  to  huge  Leviathans,  and  tunnels  under  rivers,  and 
tubular  bridges  over  straits,  and  all  the  other  wonderful  physical 
triumphs  of  this  nineteenth  century?  Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts 
one  fine  August  day  in  the  year  of  grace  just  ended,  when  I  stood  on 
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the  terrace  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  looking  over  the  unrivalled  scene  of 
English  gardening  spread  before  me,  and  I  could  but  add'  this  one 
thought, — none  of  the  revolutions  in  these  days  exceed  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  gardening  ;  and  then  I  went  back  in  memory  to  some  of 
the  show  places  that  1  had  visited  some  25  years  ago,  and  recollected 
them  well  enough  to  contrast  them  with  not  only  the  scene  then  before 
me,  but  with  that  which  well  nigh  every  well-kept  country  place  presents 
to  its  visitors.  Imagine,  you,  my  young  friends,  whose  whiskers  are  not  as 
ours — “  grey  as  a  badger  ”  (the  shadows  of  coming  events,  even  of  a  grey 
or  perhaps  bald  head),  who  mourn  not  over  crows’  feet,  and  have  not 
already  began  to  find  that  your  boots  must  be  made  easier,  and  that  you 
cannot  climb  the  mountain  side  as  you  could  some  years  back, — imagine, 
I  say,  as  you  are  giving  directions  to  your  man  to  propagate  for  “  bedding 
purposes,”  what  you  could  have  done  when  Tom  Thumb  was  unknown, 
when  Verbenas  were  confined  to  teucrioides,  Tweediana,  and  chame- 
dreefolia  (and  these  were  only  introduced  and  known  amongst  us  about 
25  years  ago),  when  bedding  Calceolarias  were  not  yet  thought  of,  and 
no  one  had  even  dreamed  of  variegated  beds  and  borders,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?  Suppose  you  were  deprived  of  them  now,  what  a  sorry 
display  you  would  make.  Even  so,  my  friend ;  and  there  are  few 
flowers  that  you  have  to  thank  more  for  the  revolution  you  have  been 
enabled  to  make  than  the  Verbena,  about  which  I  am  now  going  to 
say  a  few  words.  Before  leaving  the  place  of  my  reverie,  may  I  ask, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  publish  a 
lithographed  plan,  every  year,  of  their  flower  garden,  numbering  the 
beds,  and  giving  the  names  of  the  plants  used  ?  Many  go  there  really 
to  learn,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  plants  are,  perhaps,  and 
would  gladly  pay  a  shilling  for  the  information  they  need. 

Instead,  then,  of  three  sorts  of  Verbenas,  the  names  of  sorts  are 
Legion,  and  I  know  of  no  flower  that  has  made  more  rapid  progress,  or 
shown  more  decided  improvement  within  the  last  few  years,  than  it ; 
while  Geraniums  have  hardly  progressed,  and  Pansies  pretty  well  stood 
still,  the  catalogues  of  Verbenas  show  us  that  well  nigh  every  one  of 
those  grown  five  years  ago  is  discarded,  and  that  new  and  better  kinds 
have  taken  their  place.  There  are  two  faults  in  a  Verbena  which 
should,  I  think,  banish  it  in  toto  from  a  small  garden — badness  of 
growth,  and  tendency  to  mildew.  Time  was  when  we  were  obliged  to 
put  up  with  many  things  for  the  sake  of  something  new  in  colour  or 
good  in  shape  ;  but  now,  when  we  have  such  an  abundance  of  all 
colours  to  choose  from,  we  may  be  more  exigeant  in  our  demands,  and 
our  Index  Expurgatorius  becomes  much  more  extensive.  With  regard 
to  cultivation  there  is  ntft  much  witchery  in  this,  for  they  propagate 
so  readily,  and  are  so  nearly  hardy,  that  common  attention  will  always 
secure  a  supply  of  them.  Every  owner  of  a  small  garden  ought  at  this 
period  to  have  a  goodly  number  of  short  stubby  plants,  struck  in  the 
summer,  and  well  established  before  the  winter  ;  they  should  now  be 
kept  tolerably  dry,  and  then  when  the  spring  comes,  and  he  sets  a 
small  frame  to  work,  he  can  have  as  many  plants  as  he  likes  for 
bedding  out  by  May  or  June.  Let  him  beware  of  a  lazy  plan  some 
try,  of  layering  them  into  pots  when  growing  in  the  beds  ;  he  is  pretty 
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sure  to  come  to  grief  with  them  before  the  winter  is  over.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  this,  for  they  strike  most  readily  in  the  summer,  and  require 
but  very  little  care ;  when  planted  out  they  only  want  looking  to  for 
awhile  in  pegging  down,  and  then  they  may  “  gang  their  ain  gait.” 
Where  one  has  only  three  or  four  beds  to  plant,  of  course  any  attempt 
to  arrange  them  in  colours  is  absurd,  and  one  must  either  have  a  bed  of 
one  colour  or  else  mixed  beds ;  if  you  can  be  tolerably  sure  of  having 
them  of  the  same  growth,  then  mix  them,  but  it  does  not  do  very  well  to 
have  a  rampant  grower  and  a  moderate  one  side  by  side.  I  had  one 
bed  all  scarlet  this  season,  the  others  mixed,  and  I  hardly  know  which 
was  the  prettier,  but  I  think  I  prefer  the  latter  ;  and  now  as  to  sorts . 
Of  old  kinds  I  should  recommend  : — 


REDS  OF  VARIOUS  SHADES. 


1.  Defiance 

2.  Brilliant  de  Vaise 

3.  Geant  des  Batailles 

4.  Jean  Bart 

5.  Crimson  Perfection 

6.  Pre-eminent 

7.  Premier 

8.  Admiral  Dundas 

9.  Lord  Raglan . 

-10.  John  Edwards  . 

1 1 .  General  Simpson  . 

12.  Loveliness 

BLUES,  LILACS 

1.  Victory. 

2.  Blue  Bonnet 

3.  Duke  of  Cambridge 

4.  Ariosto 

5.  Imperialis 

6.  Field  Marshal 

7.  Standard  Bearer 

WHITE. 

1.  Jules- Paquin 

2.  Mrs.  D.  Tysson 

3.  Mrs.  H.  Williams 

4.  Mrs.  Holford  .... 

5.  Viscountess  Emlyn 

STRIPED 

1.  Eclipse . 

2.  Sarah  ..... 

-  3.  Madame  la  Valliere  . 


.  orange  scarlet 

orange  scarlet,  white  eye 
.  rich  dark  scarlet 
light  scarlet 
.  ruby  crimson 

ruby  red,  white  eye 
.  deep  rose,  dark  centre 
crimson  scarlet 
.  scarlet  cerise 
crimson  scarlet 
.  carmine 

bright  rosy  pink 

MULBERRY,  &c. 

.  rosy  purple,  white  centre 
.  light  blue 

.  violet,  white  eye 
.  mulberry 

.  an  improved  Ariosto 
rich  purple 

rich  blue  purple,  white  centre 

white,  pink  eye 
white,  cream  centre 
dwarf 

large,  good  white 
bright  crimson  eye 

white,  and  pink  stripe 
white  and  lavender,  striped 
white  and  lavender,  mottled  and 
striped 


I  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Banks,  — the  successful  raiser  of  Lord  Raglan,  Mrs.  H. 
Williams,  and  others  of  the  best  Verbenas  in  growth — the  new  ones  of 
the  present  year,  and  send  a  few  notes,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
those  who  want  to  know  what  to  buy ;  they  comprise  the  cream  of 
Turner’s,  Smith’s,  and  Henderson’s  lists. 


1.  Evening  Star,  brilliant  in  colour,  a  cherry  red,  lemon  eye,  and  most  profuse 

bloomer 

2.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  rosy  crimson.  Some  question  as  to  its  habit ;  one  plant 

better  in  this  respect  than  a  second  one  I  saw 

3.  Celestial,  an  immense  pink  flower,  but  too  coarse  to  please  many 
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4.  Reine  des  Panaclies,  white,  striped  violet ;  a  good  and  striking  flower 

5.  Souvenir  de  l’Exposition,  one  of  the  most  striking  flowers  of  the  season,  and 

a  good  grower,  and  likely  to  make  a  capital  bedder,  blush  pink,  large 
crimson  eye 

6.  Jeanne  d’Arc,  blush,  purple  eye;  a  good  bedding  flower 

7.  Madame  Zoudier,  a  novel  and  good  flower,  crimson  scarlet,  rose  stripe 

8.  Venus,  white,  small  purple  eye,  good  habit 

9.  Cupid,  rosy  pink,  square  eye,  good 

10.  Sims  Reeves,  purple  ;  a  fine  flower 

11.  Queen  Victoria,  not  a  good  trusser  ;  curious  in  colour 

12.  Rosy  Gem,  brilliant  deep  rose,  square  yellow  eye 

There  is  a  seedling  pink  of  Mr.  Banks’s,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  beat  all  those  out.  I  saw  it  in  August,  during  the  intense  hot 
weather,  in  a  south  border,  retaining  its  colour  to  the  very  last,  a  point 
in  which  pinks  have  generally  fallen.  A  purple,  by  the  same  grower, 
will  also  prove,  I  believe,  a  good  bedder  and  a  valuable  acquisition.  I 
believe  they  have  gone  into  Henderson’s  hands. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  operations. 

Auriculas  may  now  be  top-dressed,  with  old  and  well  rotten  cow- 
dung,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  I  fear  this  last  winter  has  been 
unfavourable  to  them.  Small  plants  may  be  repotted  into  larger  pots, 
but  do  not  overdo  it. 

Pansies  for  blooming  in  pots  may  be  repotted  the  first  week  in  the 
month  ;  they  are  fortunate  in  the  south,  who  possess  any  stock,  after 
the  intensely  hot  summer  of  last  year.  Even  Mr.  Turner  publishes 
no  catalogue  of  them,  showing  how  he  fared. 

Carnations ,  keep  clean  and  moderately  dry. 

Greenhouse. — Have  an  eye  to  frosty  nights.  Keep  things  dry 
rather  than  moist.  Repot  Japan  Lilies,  and  be  ready  for  the  start 
things  will  make  in  March. 

Ranunculus  and  double  Anemones. — Plant  beds  of  these  in  the 
second  week  of  the  month.  If  you  want  to  add  to  your  stock  of  the 
former,  send  to  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk  ;  or  Tyso,  of  Wallingford,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  what  they  send  you  ;  and  what  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  good  bed  of  Ranunculus  ? 

Deal ,  Jan.  14.  D. 


HINTS  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

In  the  month  of  October  last  I  paid  a  visit  to  Bo  wood,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  finding  the  garden  establishment  in  first-rate  order,  managed 
as  it  is  by  my  most  kind  and  truly  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  Spencer,  who, 
to  his  knowledge  of  the^vegetable  productions  of  terra  fir ma,  adds  the 
accomplishment  of  profound  geological  acquirements.  It  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly 
highly-lauded  place  ;  but  I  will  mention  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
things  which  struck  me.  The  Pines  were  magnificent,  only  that  too 
many  were  showing  in  the  autumn,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  so  long 
experienced.  The  Bcwood  Muscat  was  very  fine  and  a  large  house  of 
Hambro’  Grapes  could  not  be  surpassed  anywhere  for  size  of  berry  and 
colour,  in  fact  it  was  perfection  itself ;  while  in  front  of  the  vineries  was 
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one  of  the  most  noble  specimens  of  the  Pampas  Grass  which  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  the  sterile  sand  was  groaning  under 
the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  Celery,  Spinach,  &c.  A  new  fruit  room 
attracted  my  attention.  It  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  is  an 
illustration  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  in  this  department,  formed 
with  hollow  walls,  abundantly  ventilated  at  pleasure,  and  having  a  small 
division  heated  by  a  stove,  to  accelerate  ripening  the  later  kinds.  With 
this  resource,  Mr.  Spencer  will  doubtless  become  a  formidable  exhibitor 
of  this  excellent  fruit,  and  probably  pair  (pear)  off  with  Mr.  Tillyard. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  object  in  sending  you  this  paper,  which 
is  simply  to  show  how  chance  circumstances  do  by  coincidence  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  gardening — yes,  the  fundamental  principles. 

After  walking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  domain  of  Bowood,  Mr. 
Spencer  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the  principal  inn  at 
Caine,  to  see  what  he  called  “one  of  the  finest  walls  of  Peach  trees,” 
and  one  which  had  produced  this  year  many  magnificent  fruits.  We 
soon  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  were  shown  the  Peach  trees.  They 
were  old,  and  trained  with  little  care,  but  there  was  plenty  of  short- 
jointed  wood  in  them.  On  the  top  of  a  bank  of  calcareous  grit  was  a 
rough  stone  retaining  wall,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  plantation,  the 
branches  of  which,  projecting  over  the  wall,  would  prevent  the  nocturnal 
radiation  of  heat ;  the  face  of  the  plantation  would  also  absorb  a  quantity 
of  heat,  being  fully  south,  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  accumulated' 
by  the  wall.  From  the  foot,  of  the  wall,  the  ground  slopes  away  to  a 
depth  of  from  8  to  1 0  feet  down  to  a  river  or  canal,  so  that  there  is,  too, 
the  most  perfect  drainage.  I  saw  a  few  fruit  remaining,  which  were 
very  fine,  and  Mr.  Spencer  assured  me  that  the  produce  had  been 
wonderful.  Now  the  advantages  possessed  by  these  trees  seem  to  be 
these: — 1st,  That  of  the  retaining  solid  wall  and  earth,  which  must 
become  more  highly  heated,  and  part  with  the  heat  more  slowly  than 
a  thin  wall,  from  both  of  the  sides  of  which  heat  radiates  rapidly  till  it  is 
quite  cooled. — 2nd.  In  cases  of  severe  frost,  the  projection  of  the  small 
branches  of  the  forest  trees  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  must  arrest  the 
radiation  of  the  heat  collected  by  the  wall  and  frost  must  by  conse¬ 
quence  be  repelled,  while  the  same  advantages  hold  good  in  ripening 
the  wood.  Let  us  all  take  a  lesson  from  the  Caine  innkeeper’s  Peach 
trees. 

Nuneham.  Henry  Bailey. 


ROCK  PLANTS. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  general  interest  of  a 
well-kept  garden  than  a  tastefully  designed  rockery.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  if  the  construction  of  rockwork  has  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  many  plants  appropriate  for  such  situations  have  been 
neglected ;  this,  particularly,  is  the  case  with  rockwork  of  secondary 
extent.  I,  therefore,  beg  your  permission  for  a  small  space  to  insert  a 
list  of  such  plants  as  are  known  to  be  suitable  for  such  situations,  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  generally.  I  would  in  the  first  place 
impress  on  the  minds  of  those  about  to  erect  rockwork  that  the  selection 
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of  a  proper  site  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  this,  I  think,  will  be 
evident  to  everyone,  for  unless  the  general  features  can  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  surrounding  objects  it  will  always  look  unsightly.  In 
small  gardens,  rockwork  of  proportionate  extent  maybe  a  fit  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  shrubbery,  and,  if  nicely  blended  with  the  dressed 
portion  of  the  ground,  will  have  a  pleasing  effect ;  but  more  extensive 
work  can  rarely  be  so  managed,  and  must  generally  be  shut  out 
by  planting.  Simple  outlines,  and  surfaces  not  too  much  broken,  show 
the  plants  to  best  advantage,  and  will  not  excite  that  disagreeable 
sensation  which  we  sometimes  experience  on  witnessing  the  attempt  at 
imitation  of  hills  and  cones,  or  peaks.  For  rockwork  of  moderate 
extent  there  are  many  evergreen  shrubs  of  dwarf  and  decumbent  habit, 
which  are  invaluable,  'Such,  for  instance,  as  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
several  of  the  Ericas,  and  the  allied  genus  Menziesia.  The  Rock  Roses 
(Cistus)  are  beautiful  flowering  plants,  and  well  suited  for  this  kind  of 
decoration,  as  are  the  Helianthemums,  Skimmia  japonica,  Pernettya 
mucronata,  some  ofthe  Spiraeas,  Daphne  Cneorum,  Hypericum  nepalense 
and  uralum,  Genista  procumbens  and  sagittalis.  For  more  extensive  work 
Coniferous  plants  are  sometimes  introduced  with  good  effect,  as  well  as 
larger  growing  shrubs,  such,  for  instance,  as  Escallonia  macrantha, 
montevidensis,  rubra,  and  floribunda ;  Fabiana  imbricata,  Garrya 
elliptica ;  some  of  the  Ceanothus  have  a  pretty  effect  when  allowed  to 
ramble  in  such  situations.  Besides  the  above  there  are  so  many  plants 
that  will  suggest  themselves,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  site  requires 
their  presence,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them.  Of 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  a  very  long  list  might  be  given ;  the  most 
desirable  are  those  of  compact  growth,  and  which  retain  their  verdure 
throughout  the  winter.  By  employing  principally  such  plants  a 
cheerfulness  is  retained  throughout  all  seasons  that  will  compensate 
materially  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  securing  them.  The  genera 
Saxifraga  and  Sedum  furnish  a  host  of  species  that  will  always  be 
prized  for  the  qualities  above  described.  Several  of  the  Silenes,  Sem- 
pervivums,  Iberis,  Arabis,  Epimediums,  and  Arenarias  are  also  valuable  ; 
to  these  must  be  added  Campanula  alpina,  fragilis  and  f.  hirsuta, 
carpathica,  c.  alba,  capitata,  garganica,  rotundifolia,  muralis,  and  nitida  ; 
Draba  aizoides  and  incana ;  Bellium  minutum  and  crassifolium  ; 
Aubrietia  deltoidea,  hesperidifolia,  and  purpurea  ;  Antennaria  alpina, 
dioica,  and  plantaginea  ;  Hedysarum  alpinum,  Matricaria  grandiflora, 
CEnothera  prostrata,  Polemonium  reptans,  Geranium  prostratum,  san- 
guineum,  and  Wallichianum  ;  Dalibarda  fragarioides,  Cerastium 
lanatum  and  grandiflorum  ;  Aster  alpinea  and  its  varieties,  Astra¬ 
galus  campestris  and  hypftglottis  ;  Aretia  vitaliana,  Arnica  montana, 
Erigeron  alpinum  and  glabellus ;  Iloustonia  albiflora,  ccerulea,  pur¬ 
purea,  and  serpyllifolia;  Globularia  cordifolia,  nudicaulis,  and  vulgaris  ; 
Lysimachia  nummularia,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Oxalis  floribunda, 
Phlox  campanula,  divaricata,  frondosa,  pulcherrima,  and  procumbens  ; 
Onosma  tauricum  and  tinctorium  ;  Moehringia  muscosa  and  sedifolia  ; 
Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  Salix  alpina,  fusca,  herbacea,  prunifolia,  and 
reticulata;  Erinus  hispanicus  and alpinus,  Achillea  segyptiaca,  Clavenrue, 
and  tomentosa ;  Alchemilla  pentaphylla,  and  pubescens,  Alyssum 
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saxatile,  and  s.  variegatum.  A  portion,  at  least,  of  the  rockwork  must  in 
all  cases,  where  anything  like  a  general  collection  of  plants  is  to 
be  grown,  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  for  unless  such  is  the  case  many 
of  the  above  plants  will  be  quite  useless.  Portions  of  rockwork 
completely  shut  out  from  the  sun  may  become,  to  many,  the  most 
interesting,  by  planting  our  native  and  other  hardy  Ferns.  The 
common  species  are  procurable  in  most  localities,  and  the  more  rare  are 
supplied  by  most  nurserymen. 

0 .  P . 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

A  correspondent,  “  G.  P.  S.,”  in  our  last  number,  writing  on  the 
retarding  of  Grapes,  suggests  low  ridge-and-furrow  roofed  houses,  as 
the  most  economical  for  growing  Grapes  in  quantities. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  our  correspondent  is  right, 
and  that  the  whole  question  of  glass  erections  for  forcing  purposes  wants 
to  be  reconsidered.  That  square  areas  of  ground  covered  by  blocks  of 
houses  with  ridge-and-furrow  roofs,  can  be  constructed  more  cheaply  than 
the  same  area  covered  with  lean-to,  or  even  simple  span-roofed  houses, 
we  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  proving.  In  treating  this  subject 
we  shall  employ  the  term  block- houses  as  intended  to  define  one  or 
more  houses  built  on  the  same  plan,  with  upright  sides,  partly  glazed, 
and  ridge-and-furrow  roofs,  in  contradistinction  to  ranges  or  lean-to 
houses  ;  and  that  fruit-house  may  be  considered  as  comprising  every 
description  of  house  devoted  to  fruit  culture. 

In  the  construction  of  fruit-houses  there  are  principles  involved, 
connected  with  the  economy  of  vegetation,  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  our  desire  to  effect  a  change  in  construction.  First,  the 
admission  of  light  must  have  precedence,  as  of  primary  importance  ; 
without  a  due  share  of  light,  fruit-growing  under  glass  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  close  connection  with  this  the  question  of  ventilation 
should  be  considered.  The  means  for  the  escape  of  over-heated,  and 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  must  be  ample,  and  sufficiently  under  control 
to  be  acted  on  at  once  and  simultaneously  when  wanted,  on  which  two 
points  we  hope  to  show,  in  a  succeeding  number,  that  both  light  and 
ventilation  can  be  secured  equal  to  what  is  obtained  in  ordinary  shaped 
lean-to  houses.  We  may  next  consider  the  application  of  a  medium 
for  conducting  heat  to  warm  the  houses,  and  on  this  point,  taking 
hot-water  pipes  as  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  system,  the 
advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  block  system,  as  compared  with 
the  same  area  to  be  heated  in  houses  placed  in  a  range. 

If  the  advantages  are  conceded  to  the  block  on  the  three  points  of 
light,  ventilation,  and  heating,  we  think,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
borders  for  the  trees  to  grow  in,  we  are  safe,  as  these  will  all  (or  in 
greater  part)  be  under  the  roof,  and  therefore  so  far  secure  from  rain 
and  snow,  which  during  the  autumn  and  winter  saturate  outside 
borders,  chilling  the  earth,  and  rendering  it  too  cold  and  wet  for  the 
roots  of  many  of  our  best  fruits  to  grow  in  in  this  climate.  Whether 
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we  are  wrong  in  saying,  that  more  failures  in  Grape-growing  arise 
from  this  cause  than  all  else  besides,  many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt, 
can  tell  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  draw  a  com¬ 
parison  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  two  plans ;  in  everything  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  block,  which  may  really  be  made  architecturally  orna¬ 
mental  without  impairing  their  usefulness  (what  we  have  never  satis¬ 
factorily  managed  with  lean-to’s  yet)  ;  and  they  may  be  extended  at 
any  time  without  breaking  the  law  of  uniformity  and  incurring  the 
expense  of  long  ranges  of  solid  walls  to  support  them,  as  is  the  case  when 
lean-to  houses  have  to  be  built.  As  these  walls  must  have  a  south 
aspect,  we  also  sacrifice  our  best  positions  for  growing  out-door  fruits, 
for  a  purpose  which,  we  contend,  can  be  more  economically  carried  out 
elsewhere. 

These  points  will  be  considered  in  detail  hereafter ;  our  only  wish  is 
to  bring  the  matter  fairly  before  the  public,  stating  our  own  reasons 
freely,  and  inviting  our  friends  to  the  discussion. 

( To  be  continued.) 


CULTIVATION  OF  ANNUALS. 

The  following  excellent  observations  on  this  subject  are  taken  from 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  has  just 
been  sent  us  : — 

“  Annuals  are  propagated  exclusively  from  seed.  They  are  sown 
after  two  ways :  the  one  in  the  borders  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain,  the  other  in  prepared  beds,  from  whence  they  are  transplanted 
to  the  flower-garden.  The  former  plan,  although  the  most  simple  and 
most  ordinarily  adopted,  has  many  inconveniences  ;  one  of  the  principal 
of  which  is,  that  the  ground  is  occupied  for  a  long  period  before  they 
arrive  at  perfection.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  more  advisable,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  sow  all  annuals  in  prepared  beds,  and  afterwards 
transplant;  but  there  are  some,  such  as  Poppies  and  similar-rooted 
plants,  that  do  not  bear  transplanting,  so  that  these,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower.  It  is  also  essen¬ 
tial,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  raising  seeds  of  any  kind,  to  bear  the 
following  important  rule  in  mind  : — That  the  smaller  the  seed  the 
less  deeply  should  it  be  covered  it  with  earth  ;  indeed,  some  seeds  are 
so  fine  that  they  ought  only  to  be  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  ground,  and 
should  the  weather  at  the  time  be  very  dry,  a  thin  layer  of  damp  moss 
ought  to  be  placed  over  them  till  they  begin  to  germinate  ;  but  there 
are  few  hardy  annuals  that  require  such  extreme  attention  as  this,  such 
care  being  more  intended  for  the  raising  of  Calceolarias  and  other  minute 
seeds  in  pot  culture.  Again,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  seed 
ought  to  be  sown  much  thicker  than  in  a  ground  of  a  poor  nature, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  grow  too  vigorously,  and  produce  more  leaf 
than  flower.  The  gardener  ought,  therefore,  carefully  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  as  the  gayness  of  the  flower  borders  must  depend  on  it ;  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom,  he  should  sow  every  fortnight 
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in  the  prepared  beds,  so  as  to  have  a  good  supply  of  plants  to  replace 
those  that  are  beginning  to  fade,  as  by  a  little  attention  to  these  matters 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  garden  should  not  be  decorated  the  whole  of 
the  season  with  such  beautiful  annuals  as  the  Nemophilas,  Clarkias, 
&c.,  &c.,  instead  of  only  at  one  particular  period  of  the  year,  as  is  now 
more  frequently  the  case.  He  should  also  give  especial  care  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  in  order  that,  when  in  bloom,  the  colours 
may  so  harmonise  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  possible.  Although, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  not  be  unmindful  that  there  are  some  flowers 
which  do  not  make  much  show,  yet  they  are  as  much  required  for  their 
fragrance  as  others  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  blossoms  :  these,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  reason  of  their  perfume,  must  be  considered  as  indispensable 
to  every  garden.” 


WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE  WITH  A  DUNG  PIT. 

I  HAVE  been  often  tempted  to  send  you  the  history  of  my  pit  before, 
and  now  beg  to  do  so,  as  it  affords  me  much  recreation  and  no  small 
profit,  and  a  narrative  of  a  twelvemon  h’s  experience  may  prove  useful 
to  others  similarly  situated  with  myself,  for  I  keep  no  regular  gardener, 
my  only  out-door  man  and  myself  having  (with  the  exception  of  the 
brickwork),  made  and  glazed  the  framework,  and  we,  I  am  proud. to 
say,  manage  the  whole  conjointly  very  amicably,  except  now  and  then, 
when  a  slight  bit  of  difference  between  us  may  happen  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  to  be  followed — my  good  assistant  holding  rather  peculiar 
notions  as  to  vegetable  physiology  and  the  growth  of  plants,  on  which 
points,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  1  have  hitherto,  failed  to  enlighten  him. 

Before  commencing  with  my  history  I  must  shortly  show  what  kind 
of  pit  we  have  to  do  with,  as  I  believe  it  differs  somewhat  from  others, 
and  I  flatter  myself  is  superior  to  any  I  have  seen.  The  size  of  the 
brick-work  to  hold  the  frame  is  28  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide,  a  space 
3  feet  was  excavated  to  receive  the  foundation,- and  a  drain  laid  on'*  the 
bottom  to  convey  the  drainings  to  a  tank  at  no  great  distance.  This 
spacq  was  made  large  enough  to  allow  2  ft.  6  in.  all  round  the  frame  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  retaining  wall  to  which  battens  back  to  3  feet  at 
surface,  to  admit  of  filling  and  emptying  with  greater  ease.  We  allowed 
6  inches  of  foundation  for  the  brick-work,  and  the  side  walls  are 
carried  up  1  foot  above  the  ground  level,  making  them  3  ft  6  in.  in 
height  all  round.  The  wall  is  built  hollow — that  is,  with  a  brick  flat 
on  the  outside,  and  brick  on  edge  inside,  leaving  a  space  of  2\  inches 
between.  The  walls  are  well  bonded  by  headers,  to  strengthen  them, 
and  are  finished  at  top  with  a  row  of  brick  on  edge  all  round.  I  have 
also  nine  flues  running  from  the  front  to  back  across  the  pit,  12  inches 
square,  inside  measure,  covered  with  slates.  These  are  built  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  and  open  into  the  linings,  and  over  these  we 
place  old  hurdles,  to  keep  the  space  open.  The  space  from  the  hurdles 
to  the  square  of  the  brick-work  is  generally  filled  with  leaves,  or  a  mixture 
of  leaves  and  stable  dung.  My  framework  is  in  three  separate  divisions, 
three  lights  in  each.  I  find  this  arrangement  very  useful  for  working 
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the  pit.  The  frames  are  rough  to  look  at,  2  ft.  6  in.  high  at  the  back, 
and  1  ft.  4  in.  at  front,  made  as  follows :  Four  corner  pins  of  oak,  the 
desired  height  for  back  and  front,  are  procured  3  inches  square ;  a 
f-inch  rabbit  is  made  on  the  side  of  each  square,  to  receive  the  |^-inch 
boards  forming  the  frame ;  these  are  screwed  on  the  corner  pins,  and 
besides  these  one  is  placed  half  way  and  the  boards  screwed  on  it,  to 
strengthen  the  back  and  front.  Your  readers  will  see  by  this  we  have 
a  space  between  the  boards  of  1-|  inch,  which  in  winter  we  fill  with 
dry  saw- dust,  which  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  and  keeps  the  frame  dry 
and  warm.  The  coiner  pins  are  carried  up  4  inches  above  the  frame, 
and  we  lift  them  about  by  these  means,  and  I  also  in  the  winter  nail 
rods  across  from  these  pins,  on  which  we  place  the  mats  for  protecting 
the  frame  from  frost,  and  as  they  never  touch  the  glass  by  three  inches, 
they  more  effectually  exclude  cold  than  when  placed  directly  over  the 
sashes.  The  three  sashes  to  each  division  are  glazed  with  stout  sheet 
glass,  and  the  frame  well  tarred  over  once  in  two  years,  dressing  it  with 
boiled  oil  in  the  interim.  A  rough  affair,  you  will  say,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  back  it  for  usefulness  against  any  I  have  seen. 

At  this  season  I  have  one  division  filled  with  Potatoes  (Ashleaves 
and  Oxfords),  planted  a  fortnight  back  in  pots,  48’s.  They  stand 
thickly,  and  the  pit  was  previously  filled  with  tree  leaves.  I  have  also 
fifty  pots  of  Mitchell's  hardy  Cauliflower,  in  32-size  pots  ;  and  I  have 
one  hundred  pots  of  true  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  which  will  be  transferred 
to  a  warm  border  presently.  In  this  division  we  merely  exclude  frost ; 
the  Potatoes  are  plunged  and  will  soon  be  up,  and  when  four  inches  high 
we  shall  fill  this  division  with  them,  planting  them  in  about  eight 
inches  of  mould,  and  earthing  them  up  as  we  proceed.  We  then  sow 
early  frame  Radishes  over  the  soil,  which  are  ready  to  draw  before  the 
Potatoes  overgrow  them.  The  Potatoes  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
April,  or  early  in  May,  after  which  we  turn  up  the  bed  and  plant  it 
with  Melons.  Before  the  Melons  are  turned  out  a  few  inches  of  loam 
are  placed  over  the  leaves,  and  small  pieces  of  Mushroom  spawn 
deposited  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  are  covered  as  the  earthing 
up  proceeds  ;  when  the  Melons  are  finished  in  September  we  water  the 
bed,  and  have  a  good  supply  of  Mushrooms  up  to  Christmas.  The 
surface  of  the  bed  is  covered  with  pots  full  of  cuttings — Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  all  my  stock  of  flower-garden  plants  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  here  struck.  The  Mushrooms  find  their  way  up 
among  the  pots,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  they  sometimes  overturn 
a  pot  of  cuttings  in  their  upward  progress. 

We  may  now  take  Division  2,  which  now  contains  a  crop  of  Carrots 
and  Radishes,  interlined  ;  besides  which  I  sow  Leeks,  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  Lettuce  with  them,  removing  these  latter  when  they  get 
in  the  way,  by  pricking  them  under  hand-glasses  on  a  south  border. 
The  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  come  in  to  succeed  the  autumn-sown 
plants  ;  it  is  true  they  want  nursing,  but  then  we  get  them  in  fully 
three  weeks  before  anything  sown  in  the  open  ground  can  be  produced, 
and  this  is  something.  As  the  Carrots  are  pulled — and  we  clear  them  as 
we  go — I  prick  out  a  few  Celery  for  the  earliest  crop,  and  as  space  is 
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provided  by  the  removal  of  the  Carrots  in  April,  we  sow  French  Asters, 
Stocks,  Balsams,  and  other  tender  annuals,  and  we  also  strike  any 
extra  plants  of  Verbenas,  and  other  flower-garden  plants  in  this  division. 
When  these  are  removed  in  May  the  Balsams  sown  are  taken  up 
and  potted,  and  we  make  up  the  division  with  Fuchsias  whieh  have 
been  wintered  in  a  room.  These  are  now  repotted,  and  with  the 
Balsams  are  plunged  in  the  leaves  ;  as  they  progress,  we  can  raise  the 
frame  by  placing  bricks  under  each  corner ;  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  us,  for  we  can  now  adniit  air  from  below,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  frame  to  the  height  wanted  :  these  grow  on  till  August,  when  they 
are  removed  to  the  front  of  my  house,  and  very  gay  they  look  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  We  next  fill  with  Achimenes  which  have  been 
brought  on  at  the  back  of  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  these  are 
kept  going  on  till  they  get  into  bloom^  generally  in  September,  when 
we  also  remove  them  to  my  dwelling.  A  week  or  two  before  this  time 
a  quart  or  more  of  the  true  Mohawk  French  Bean  is  dibbled  into  a 
spare  bit  of  ground  in  the  garden,  and  when  the  Achimenes  are  cleared 
off  we  place  six  inches  of  mould  on  the  bed,  lower  the  frame,  and 
transplant  the  Beans  into  the  frame,  keeping  them  close  for  a  week  till 
they  begin  to  grow;  these  will  commence  bearing  in  November,  and  I 
have  gathered  from  them  up  to  near  Christmas,  by  keeping  up  a  little 
heat  by  the  linings.  When  the  Beans  are  done  with  we  fill  the  frame 
with  Endive  and  Lettuce,  which  supply  us  with  salading  through  the 
winter,  or  till  wanted  for  other  things. 

In  Division  No.  3  we  are  at  present  forcing  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Chinese  Azaleas,  and  that  most  fragrant  of  all  plants,  the  Cape 
Jasmine.  One  crop  is  gone  and  another  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  third,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  Boses  (I 
only  force  the  old  De  Meaux,  Du  Roi,  and  Crested  Cabbage),  sweet- 
scented  Verbenas,  &c.  By  April,  these  too  will  be  cleared  out.  I 
must  add  here  that  in  this  division  I  strike  my  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings,  which  have  been  put  in  some  time  in  April ;  then,  we  begin 
with  Cucumbers,  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  warmest 
part  of  this  division  for  the  purpose.  I  need  not  detail  their  culture, 
but  they  give  us  a  supply  up  to  October — after  which  we  care  but  little 
for  them — and  at  that  time  the  bed  is  cleared  out,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
Mignonette,  and  Neapolitan  Violets,  in  pots,  are  introduced.  One  year 
we  filled  the  frame  with  Rhubarb  and  forced  it,  but  we  can  do  this 
better  under  pots  in  the  open  ground.  If  needed,  Asparagus  could  be 
forced  admirably,  but  not  caring  for  it  we  have  not  tried  it.  Early  in 
December  we  fill  up  the  bed  with  new  leaves,  and  find  it  useful  for 
forcing  bulbs,  &c.,  as  stated. 

My  narrative  may  be  somewhat  disconnected,  but  is  a  true  copy 
from  my  memoranda.  By  applying  linings  we  can  always  increase 
the  bottom  heat  at  pleasure,  as  the  heat,  by  passing  through  the  flues 
underneath,  warms  the  bed  regularly.  I  have  been  recommended  hot 
water,  but  as  neither  myself  nor  my  man  understands  it,  I  have 
steadily  rejected  it.  We  have  the  dung,  and  it  only  works  it  ready 
for  the  field  or  garden  ;  besides,  we  understand  our  means  so  well,  that 
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it  would  be  useless  attempting  trying  to  do  better  than  well  for  the  sake  of 
following  the  fashion  ;  further,  there  is  the  expense — no  slight  object 
with  me.  ' 

[Nothing  can  be  more  correct  in  theory  than  your  pit — and  your 
practice  confirms  it.  We  shall  indeed  be  pleased  to  see  it.] — Ed. 
Florist. 


RIVERS’  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE. 

A  sixth  edition  of  this  useful  work  has  just  appeared.  To  the 
excellent  practical  information  which  former  editions  contained,  we  find 
among  new  matters  the  following  interesting  additions.  On  the  subject 
of  “  How  to  make  the  Perpetual  Moss  Rose  bloom  freely  in  autumn,” 
Mr.  Rivers  says  : — 

“  There  are  some  other  Autumnal  Moss  Roses,  very  pretty  and  fra¬ 
grant  ;  such  are  Celine  Briant  and  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  both  dwarf 
and  free  blooming ;  and  then  we  have  as  new  roses  of  this  class, 
Imperatrice  Fugenie,  and  Alfred  de  Dalmas,  both  of  them  pretty,  but 
not  very  distinct  ;  and  Emile  de  Girardin  and  Gloire  d’Orient,  vigorous 
growers,  but  not  well  inclined  to  bloom  in  autumn ;  so  let  us  dismiss 
our  new  friends  with  a  hope  and  certain  anticipation  of  much  ultimate 
improvement  in  variety  of  colour  and  tendency  to  give  us  moss  roses  in 
autumn.  The  culture  of  these  hybrid  moss  roses  should  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  to  ensure  their  blooming  freely 
in  autumn,  they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  with  some  fresh  compost 
annually  in  November.” 

Under  the  head  of  culture  and  pruning  of  Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  we  have  the  following  : — 

“  The  winter  pruning  of  these  roses  is  best  performed  at  two  or  even 
three  periods  ;  in  November  for  those  required  to  bloom  early,  and 
towards  the  end  of  March,  or  even  later,  if  it  is  wished  to  retard  them  : 
these  maybe  called  peculiar  seasons  for  a  special  purpose,  but  the  gene¬ 
ral  season  should  be  towards  the  end  of  February  if  the  weather  be 
mild.  This  winter  pruning  may  be  described  in  very  few  words,  for 
nothing  is  more  irksome  than  lengthy  pedantic  descriptions  of  simple 
operations  :  to  prune  these  roses,  then,  in  winter  is  merely  to  cut  off 
from  each  vigorous  shoot  of  the  preceding  summer  two- thirds  of  its 
length,  and  from  those  of  less  vigour  three-fourths  of  their  length, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  tooj*nany  of  these  shortened  shoots,  for  the  tree 
will  then  become  crowded  in  the  summer,  but  after  shortening  them 
cut  some  of  them  out  cleanly,  so  as  to  leave  a  nice  well-disposed  frame 
to  be  filled  up  the  succeeding  summer  by  beautiful  leaves  and  still  more 
beautiful  flowers*” 

As  regards  “  Early  Spring  Roses,”  it  is  stated  that : — 

“The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  the  only  roses  adapted  for  this  mode  of 
culture,  which  is  very  simple.  About  the  end  of  August  select  some 
plants  in  a  bed  of  roses,  that  you  wish  to  bloom  very  early  in  spring ; 
then  cut  all  the  weak  shoots  and  shorten  all  those  that  are  strong  and 
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vigorous  to  within  five  or  six  buds  of  their  base.  A  moderate-sized 
tree,  whether  dwarf  or  standand,  will  furnish  from  five  to  seven  of  these 
vigorous  shoots.  They  will,  soon  after  being  pruned,  put  forth  nume¬ 
rous  young  blooming  spurs ;  in  October  thin  out  these  spurs  so  that  the 
tree  is  not  crowded,  and  pinch  off  the  bloom  buds,  giving  no  other 
pruning ,  and  in  spring  they  will  reward  you  with  a  crop  of  flowers, 
earlier  by  ten  days  than  roses  managed  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  seen 
them  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier ;  in  1848,  they  were  in 
full  bloom  on  May  14th.” 

We  have  only  room  for  one  extract  more,  which  relates  to  “  a  very 
old  rose  tree.”  “When  at  Cologne  (says  Mr.  Rivers),  ‘in  July  last 
(1857),  I  heard  from  a  friend  residing  there,  that  a  rose-tree  existed 
at  Hildersheim,  which  was  planted  by  Charlemagne.  I  thought 
it  a  fable,  and  most  unfortunately  passed  by  Hildersheim  without 
calling  to  search  into  the  matter.  Resting  some  time  at  Leipsic  with  a 
literary  friend,  I  made  further  inquiries,  and  through  him  have  just 
received  the  following  account  from  his  friend  at  Hildersheim.  The 
present  size  and  description  of  this  remarkable  tree  may  be  relied  upon. 
I  give  in  the  following  narrative  the  words,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  my 
Hildersheim  correspondent,  the  first  part  merely  legendary.  ‘  When 
Charlemagne  had  conquered  the  territory  of  the  original  Saxons,  several 
foreign  potentates  hastened  to  show  him  marks  of  esteem  and  respect.; 
among  others  an  ambassador  from  the  East,  who,  as  a  symbol  of  his 
authority,  carried  a  purple  banner  on  which  were  embroidered  the  arms 
of  his  sovereign — six  roses  on  a  golden  field  ;  Charlemagne,  struck  with 
the  homage,  planted  a  rose-tree  on  the  place  of  reception,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  event.  Louis  the  Pious,  at  a  later  period,  came  to  the 
district  of  Plildersheim  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  after  his  sport 
ordered  mass  to  be  said  in  the  open  air,  at  which  all  his  retinue  were 
present.  The  officiating  priest  on  returning  to  his  habitation,  and  just 
as  the  Court  were  commencing  their  repast,  missed  the  ‘  holy  image  ’ 
(it  is  presumed  the  cross),  and  after  searching  in  vain  for  it,  proceeded 
on  his  way  back  to  the  place  where  the  open  air  mass  had  been  per¬ 
formed.  It  was  becoming  dark,  and  in  his  hurry  and  fear  he  seems  to 
have  nearly  lost  his  way,  when,  lo !  his  eyes  lighted  upon  the  cross 
resting  upon  the  branches  of  a  wild  rose-tree.  He  immediately 
attempted  to  regain  it,  when,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  cross  adhered  to 
the  tree,  and  eluded  his  grasp.  After  several  ineffectual  clutches,  he 
felt  sure  that  some  high  power  had  interfered  ;  he  therefore  ran  to  the 
Court  and  apprised  the  pious  Louis  of  the  wonderful  sight.  The  whole 
Court  rushed  forth,  and  on  approaching  the  rose-tree,  fell  on  their  knees 
in  thankfulness  for  the  sight  of  such  a  miracle.  Louis  then  ordered 
the  present  Cathedral  of  Hildersheim  to  be  built  over  the  rose-tree.’ 
Such  are  the  legends  of  this  famous  tree,  often  referred  to  by  German 
authors.  Dr.  Grashof,  of  Hildersheim,  gives  the  following  description 
of  its'present  state.  ‘The  roots  are  buried  in  a  sort  of  coffin-shaped 
vault,  under  the  middle  altar  of  the  crypt,  which  crypt  is  proved  by 
known  documents  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  818,  and  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  burning  of  the  other  parts  of  the  cathedral  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1013,  and  the  23rd  of  March,  1046.  It  is  remarkable  that 
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the  chronicles  of  the  town  and  Chapter  make  no  mention  of  any  harm 
having  befallen  this  famous  tree,  which  for  centuries  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  district.  The  vault  in  which  it  grows  is  open 
to  the  rain,  and  this  is  put  down  as  a  proof  that  the  tree  could  not  have 
been  planted  after  the  cathedral  was  built.  The  trunk,  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  is  conducted  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  which  is  five 
feet  thick,  and  then  reaches  outside  some  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  from  whence  two  old  branches  and  three  younger  arms  spread 
out  with  their  twigs  and  leaves,  and  cover  a  space  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth,  being  arranged  on  a  sort  of  iron  railing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vault.  This  tree  has  been  an  object  of  especial 
interest  to  the  Chapter  from  the  building  of  the  cathedral ;  and  botanists 
attribute  its  present  size  to  the  fact  of  its  being  sheltered  from  frosts  and 
storms  by  the  different  buildings  and  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  and  from 
the  touch  of  rude  hands,  by  trellis-work.  Bishop  Hepilo  (1054-1079) 
had  it  carefully  spread  out  on  the  outer  wall,  built  by  him,  and  placed 
in  the  archives  a  record  of  this,  as  also  a  description  of  the  massive 
vault  built  under  the  high  altar  for  the  reception  of  its  roots.  The 
opening  in  the  wall  was  made  about  1120  ;  the  tree  was  in  high  esteem 
in  the  thirteenth  century.’  Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  most  remark¬ 
able  rose-tree.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  its  species  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  as  it  is  in  the  legend  called  a  Wild  Rose,  it  is  probably  Rosa 
canina  or  the  Dog  Rose.  This  I  hope  ere  long  to  ascertain.” 

We  may  add  that  we  cannot  too  heartily  recommend  this  excellent 
little  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  contains  207  pages  of 
excellent  practical  matter. 


THE  PINE-APPLE. 

[Continued  from  page  366.) 

I  left  the  young  plants  in  December  in  pits,  heated  either  by  dung 
linings  or  hot -water  pipes,  and  covered  by  night  with  protecting 
materials,  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  65°,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  advance  to  75°  or  80°  on  sunny  days,  on  which  occasion 
air  should  be  given  rather  liberally,  to  dry  the  plants.  I  do  not  intend 
by  this  that  air  is  not  to  be  given  at  other  times  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  important  part  of  my  own  practice  to  give  a  little  air  at  all  times, 
even  in  winter,  and  therefore  when  the  weather  is  mild  put  on  a  small 
quantity,  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  circulation  of  air  through  the  pit, 
which  will  greatly  benefit  the~plants.  The  bottom  heat,  from  December 
to  March,  should  be  kept  not  below  85°,  nor  need  it  range  much  above 
that  point.  These  temperatures  may  appear  high,  but  your  readers 
will  remember  that  I  am  growing  the  plants,  not  merely  resting  them ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  near  the  glass,  and  this  is  kept  clean,  so  as  to 
admit  light  freely,  and  further  that  the  temperature  is  not  solely 
produced  by  hot -water  pipes  or  flues,  no  danger  of  the  dry  air  causing 
the  plants  to  show  fruit  in  the  spring  need  be  feared ;  for  when  grown 
in  low  pits,  partly  worked  by  linings,  and  with  no  more  fire -heat  than 
will  dry  the  atmosohere,  and  with  the  assistance  of  covering  by  night, 
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to  keep  up  the  temperature  we  have  named,  we  rarely  ever  see  a  plant 
show  fruit  out  of  season. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  ascertain  how  the  roots  are  progressing, 
by  turning  one  or  two  of  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  ;  if  they  want  a 
little  more  stimulating  fork  over  the  beds,  and  add  fresh  leaves  or  a 
little  tan,  and  replunge,  renovating  the  linings  at  the  same  time ;  it  is 
possible  they  may  by  this  time  require  watering,  for  we  scarcely  ever  give 
it  during  winter,  as  the  potting  in  the  autumn  will  serve  the  plants  to  root 
in,  and  the  soil  at  this  season  keeps  damp  enough  without  watering  ;  but 
as  the  roots  will  have  made  progress  by  March,  it  will  now  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  day  temperature  may  now  rise  a  little  with  the  increasing 
amount  of  light,  and  the  night  temperature  should  be  gradually  raised 
to  70°  by  April,  at  which  time  the  pots  in  all  probability  will  become 
filled  with  roots  in  healthy  action,  and  therefore  in  order  for  taking 
another  shift,  which  must  now  be  into  10-inch  pots.  In  shifting  the 
plants  from  one  pot  to  the  other,  remove  only  a  very  few  of  the  small 
leaves  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  and  let  the  old  ball  be  placed 
about  li=r  inch  lower  than  the  rim  of  the  new  pot,  which  will  allow  of 
an  inch  of  the  new  soil  over  it.  Pot  firm,  with  the  soil  moderately 
dry.  In  plunging  the  plants  considerably  more  room  apart  must 
be  given  them ;  and  the  plants  should  be  brought  up  to  within  18 
inches  of  the  glass,  and  should  not  stand  less  than  20  inches  apart 
each  way — if  2  feet,  so  much  the  better ;  this  will  allow  for  the 
leaves  to  extend  themselves  and  prevent  drawing.  A  fortnight  after 
potting  water  will  be  required,  and  onwards  from  this  time  will  probably 
be  wanted  twice  a  week,  but  never  water  a  plant  unless  you  observe 
it  to  be  dry,  or  in  time  it  will  injure  it.  The  plants  will  now  want 
syringing  frequently  overhead,  particularly  in  bright  weather,  closing 
the  house  at  the  same  time  ;  if  the  internal  air  rises  to  90°  or 
95°  afterwards,  it  will  help  the  plants.  When  the  plants  start 
freely  into  their  summer’s  growth,  which  will  be  early  in  May,  pay 
great  attention  to  the  admission  of  air,  a  slow  current  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  opening  the  front  and  back  lights  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
must  be  increased  or  lessened  as  the  state  of  the  weather  permits  ;  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  83°  or  85°,  except,  as 
before  observed,  when  the  house  is  closed  after  damping ;  nor  should 
the  temperature  be  allowed  to  fall  below  70°.  During  May  and  part  of 
June,  as  the  weather  is  frequently  cold,  the  linings  should  be  kept 
up,  and  also  covering  by  night  till  towards  the  end  of  May ;  unless  the 
water  is  turned  on  the  pipes  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  night  tempera¬ 
ture  without  assistance ;  the  bottom  heat  must  likewise  be  increased 
to  90°. 

The  plants  will  make  very  rapid  growth  after  April ;  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  root  progress  they  make  through  the  winter.  By 
giving  them  a  pot  late  in  the  autumn  and  keeping  them  moving,  the 
roots  in  the  spring  are  in  full  activity,  and  the  plant  has  obtained  the 
strength  to  push  into  vigorous  growth  :  whereas  when  Pine  plants  are, 
as  it  is  called,  wintered  or  rested — that  is,  kept  cool  at  top  and  dry  at 
their  roots — they  are  miserably  starved,  and,  having  but  little  power  to 
commence  growing  early,  it  takes  them  some  time  to  recover  them- 
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selves ;  and  even  if  they  do  not  show  fruit  prematurely  on  starting  into 
growth,  it  is  frequently  the  beginning  of  June  before  they  make  a 
start,  when  two  menths’  time  at  least  is  lost. 

Following  the  treatment  laid  down  to  the  end  of  June,  we  shall  find 
the  plants  again  requiring  more  pot  room.  If  all  has  gone  on  well,  the 
pots  will  now  be  full  of  white  healthy  roots,  and  no  time  should  there¬ 
fore  be  lost  in  transferring  them  to  their  fruiting  pots,  which  must  be 
13  inches  wide.  The  soil  for  this  shift  may  be  somewhat  heavier  than 
for  the  former  shifting,  and  made  firm  round  the  ball,  placing  this  in 
the  new  pot  so  as  to  allow  for  2  inches  of  new  soil  to  go  over  it,  when 
finishing  off.  These  fruiting  pots  should  be  well  drained,  as  the  plants 
will  have  to  remain  in  them  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more.  Fork  up  the 
bed  and  replunge  the  plants,  allowing  them  more  space  between,  for  as 
a  rule  there  should  be  a  elear  space  between  plant  and  plant  when 
placed  in  the  bed ;  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and  air  having  free 
access  to  every  leaf  cannot  be  overrated.  The  plants  will  not  increase 
much  in  height  when  so  treated,  but  will  rather  form  stout  bushy 
plants,  with  a  proportionate  thickness  of  the  stem.  As  the  season  may 
now  be  termed  warm,  with  plenty  of  light,  attend  to  the  bottom  heat, 
which  should  be  90°.  Leave  a  little  air  all  night,  closing  early  in  the 
afternoon  after  damping,  and  putting  on  the  air  again  about  seven.  Water 
as  before  recommended,  and  continue  this  treatment  for  a  couple  of 
months,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  August,  by  which  time  they 
will  have  attained  nearly  their  full  development,  and  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  in  growth  to  be  placed  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  a  state  of 
rest. 

To  suppose  that  any  plant  with  the  habit  of  the  Pine  requires  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  active  growth  and  comparative  repose  to  fulfil  its  functions — 
the  production  of  fruit — is  to  argue  on  false  premises.  The  Pine,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  pushes  up  suckers  from  the  old  stools,  which  progress 
very  rapidly  during  the  wet  season  of  a  tropical  climate.  When  the 
dry  season  commences  this  growth  is  arrested,  and  the  plant  after  a 
time  produces  fruit ;  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  in  my 
practice  I  make  it  a  rule  to  follow  as  nearly  as  I  can  the  same  law — 
«>.,  never  allow  the  plant  to  cease  growing  till  it  has  attained  its  full 
size.  Of  course  in  the  winter  this  treatment,  for  want  of  light,  cannot 
be  pushed  so  far  as  in  the  summer,  but  I  do  all  I  can  towards  it  short 
of  drawing  the  plant,  or  causing  an  undue  elongation  of  the  leaves.  If 
the  pit  in  which  they  are  to  mature  their  fruit  is  not  by  this  time 
empty,  the  plants  may  remain  where  they  are,  but  their  treatment 
must  be  somewhat  changed*;  in  fine  days  the  lights  should  be  half 
opened,  to  expose  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the 
air  and  light.  Water,  of  course,  must  be  supplied  when  wanted,  and 
an  occasional  syringing  overhead,  but  the  closing-up  system  must  be 
given  up,  and  the  temperature  reduced  to  80°  as  a  maximum  by  larger 
admissions  of  air.  It  is  astonishing  how  invigorating  this  treatment 
will  be  to  the  plants  ;  by  October  their  leaves  will  have  become  broad 
and  fleshy,  and  so  rigid  that  their  position  cannot  be  changed  without 
fear  of  breaking  them.  As  the  days  decline  the  temperature  of  the 
house  or  pit  must  also  be  reduced — 60°  by  night  will  now  be  ample 
for  October  and  November,  and  water  in  much  less  quantities. 
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PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  controversy  in  the  Florist  between 
protection  and  open  brick  walls.  Varied  is  the  testimony  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  protection  ;  gardeners,  like  doctors,  differ.  The  keys  to 
the  discrepancy  of  testimony  are  to  be  found  in  the  high  or  low  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  garden — on  its  earliness  or  lateness — on  its  being  near  water 
or  in  a  high  dry  position — or  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  soil — in  the 
breadth  or  narrowness  of  the  coping — in  the  coping  being  narrow  tile 
or  wide  thatch — in  the  materials  of  the  wall,  viz.,  in  its  being  brick  or 
mud  wall.  These  matters  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
controversy,  and  hence  the  discrepancy  of  testimony. 

My  garden  is  in  a  foggy  valley.  A  small  stream  abuts  the  wall, 
which  faces  the  south.  It  is  an  early  wall,  and  the  soil  is  friable  loam. 
Till  I  covered  my  trees  I  never  had  any  fruit  of  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  though  the  walls  were  well  bloomed.  Having  failed 
for  three  years  (1853-54-55),  I  determined  to  cover  and  secure  the 
trees,  and  since  then  (in  1856-7),  I  have  had  abundant  crops  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  a  much  improved  crop  of  Green¬ 
gages.  The  crop  this  year  of  the  above  fruits  has  been  most  abundant. 
Indeed,  the  gardeners  of  Critchell  and  Langton,  who  came  to  see  my 
Strawberries,  said — “  Sir,  you  would  be  wise  to  take  off  three  out  of 
every  four.” 

Now,  having  had  no  fruit  before  I  protected,  and  abundance  since, 
can  you  wonder  at  my  being  in  favour  of  protection  ?  I  think  I  have 
had  more  fruit  on  my  three  Peach-trees,  two  Nectarines,  one 
Apricot  and  two  Green-gage  trees  (Nature’s  largest  leap  in  fruits), 
than  could  be  found  upon  800  yards  of  wall  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
should  not  say  think ,  because  I  saw  that  it  was  so.  I  had  an  evidence 
of  the  value  of  covering  similar  to  my  own  in  a  small  cottage  garden  at 
Keynstone,  the  property  of  a  widow,  Mrs.  Cook.  Perceiving  one  side 
of  the  tree  fruitless,  and  the  other  well  covered  with  fruit,  I  said — 
“  How  do  you  account  for  this?”  She  said — “  Sir,  I  covered  that  part 
where  the  fruit  is  with  a  sheet.  That  same  night  the  frost  swept  off 
the  whole  of  the  other  blossoms.” 

Now  my  plan  is  cheap  and  simple  ;  for  two  years  I  have  pursued  it 
and  succeeded.  Sir  John  Smith,  Mr.  Farquharson,  Mr.  Parke,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Austen,  of  Keynstone — my  neighbour,  and  a  subscriber 
to  your  Florist ,  who  will  read  this — can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this, 
for  they  saw  the  abundant  crop  when  they  did  me  the  honour  to  come 
to  review  and  eat  my  Strawberries.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  sufficient 
rough  calico,  two  yards  wide,  at  6j?d.  per  yard,  i.e.,  3 \d.  per  yard.  I 
tin-tack  this  to  three  or  four  light  poles  for  each  tree.  At  the  top  of 
the  wall,  under  a  warm  coping,  I  fix  staples  for  the  poles,  and  the 
lower  end  is  pressed  firmly  into  the  ground.  The  poles  are  placed 
aslant,  to  let  in  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  I  cover  from  the 
first  appearance  of  bloom  till  frosts  are  over  ;  and  observe  this,  a  white 
frost  is  worse  than  a  dry  black  frost.  The  covering  is  put  up  at  four 
each  evening,  and  taken  off  at  ten  each  morning.  Whenever  it  rains, 
blows  hard,  hails,  or  is  likely  to  do  so,  I  keep  the  covering  on  all  day. 
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Violent  winds  and  hail  are  as  destructive  of  bloom  as  frosts.  Keeping 
the  tree  dry  is  a  “  great  secret.”  Frosts  take  effect  by  rain  or  heavy 
dews.  The  tropical  origin  of  such  fruits  ought  to  suggest  this  to  every 
intelligent  mind.  I  have  seen  trees  this  last  year  covered  with  rabbit 
nets ;  this,  of  course,  is  called  protection — you  might  as  well  get  under 
a  ladder  on  a  wet  day,  and  call  it  a  great-coat.  One  of  my  Peach- 
trees  is  against  brick,  and  all  the  others  against  mud  walls,  but  being 
all  alike  covered,  I  saw  no  difference.  One  error  I  must  confess,  and 
it  is  I  had  not  courage  enough  to  disfruit;  the  consequence  is,  my  wood 
for  this  year  is  not  quite  so  good  as  last,  but  still  I  see  a  good  prospect 
before  me.  I  have  manured  the  trees  highly,  and  hope  by  moderate 
crops  this  year  to  arrest  further  attenuation  of  wood. 

W.  F.  Radclyffe, 

Rector  of  Rushton,  near  Blandford ,  Dorset. 


REVIEW. 

Selected  Catalogue  of  Roses  grown  for  sale  by  John  Cranston, 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford.  1857-8. 

Mr.  Cranston,  who  is  well  known  by  his  pamphlet  on  Rose  Culture, 
is  also  a  large  grower  of  Roses  for  sale,  and  a  general  nurseryman. 
The  list  before  me  contains  a  large  selection  in  every  class.  I  think 
of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  catalogues  which  have  reached  me,  that  both 
the  number  of  classes  and  varieties  might  very  beneficially  be  abridged. 
Speaking  for  myself,  as  an  amateur,  I  may  say  the  feeling  is  one 
held  in  common  with  all  my  friends.  I  should  prefer  purchasing  a 
dozen  first-rate  sorts,  supposing  even  I  had  two  or  three  in  duplicate, 
to  the  same  number  under  different  names,  but  of  which  I  should 
have  to  discard  a  part  after  growing  them  a  year  or  two.  Mr. 
Cranston’s  Catalogue  is  not  so  extended  as  some  I  have  seen.  I 
know  he  sends  out  first-rate  plants,  and  believe  his  descriptions  to  be 
faithful,  but  amateurs  get  bewildered  with  so  many  names  and  classes. 


FRUIT  CULTURE.— No.  VIII. 

BY  MR.  POWELL,  ROYAL  GARDENS,  FROGMORE. 

( Continued  from  page  10). 

The  Cherry. — It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  dry  soil  is  the 
most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit  tree,  and,  doubtless,  it  is 
correct,  so  far  as  a  stony  loam,  gravel  or  chalk  soil  is  concerned,  all  of 
which  it  delights  in.  A  dry  sand  is  even  more  objectionable  than  a 
wet  clay. 

We  have  seen  some  good  gardens  in  England  that  did  not  contain  a 
single  tree  of  this  delicate  fruit,  and  the  reason  always  given  was,  “  that 
the  soil  was  unsuitable  for  its  growth,”  and  when  planted  would  soon 
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languish  and  die.  The  Cherry  is  a  favourite  with  every  one,  and  as 
such  it  well  deserves  a  little  extra  care  and  outlay  in  preparing  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  Therefore,  if  the  natural  soil  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  its  culture,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  and  not  less  than  six  feet  wide.  Make  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  quite  solid,  by  placing  a  layer  of  brick  rubbish, 
chalk,  or  other  material,  ramming  it  well  down  to  prevent  the  roots 
penetrating  into  the  subsoil.  The  holes  should  be  filled  up  with  a 
mixture  of  porous  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  chalk  or  gravel,  treading 
it  firmly  down  before  planting  the  trees.  October  is  the  best  time  for 
this  operation,  and,  if  a  little  rotten  manure  be  placed  on  the  surface, 
round  the  trees,  it  will  encourage  them  to  root  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  free  growth  the  following  summer,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  in  winter  and  spring  planting.  Avoid  vigorous  growing 
kinds  for  planting  in  prepared  soil,  such  as  the  Bigarreau,  and  kindred 
varieties,  preferring  those  of  the  Duke  class. 

Every  wall  aspect  in  a  garden  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Cherries  ; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  season  of  this  fruit,  it  is  well  to 
arrange  the  sorts  for  each  aspect ;  for  instance,  the  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  May  Duke,  Werder’s  Black  Eagle  and  Elton,  for  a  south  or 
south-east  aspect ;  Holman’s  Duke,  Royal  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Black  Tartarian,  Downton,  and  Elton  for  east  and  west ;  and  for,  a 
northern  aspect,  the  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Late  Duke,  Florence  and 
Morello.  If  arranged  in  this  manner  Cherries  may  be  had  from  June 
to  October. 

The  fan  form  of  training  is  best  adapted  to  this  fruit  tree  (see  previous 
chapters,  page  302,  fig.  15),  except  for  espalier  rails  or  low  walls, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  horizontal  form.  The  strong  growing 
kinds  ought  to  have  plenty  of  space  allotted,  especially  in  soils  where 
they  make  free  growth ;  twenty-four  feet  from  tree  to  tree  is  not  too 
much,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  for  those  of  slow  growth,  or  where 
planted  in  prepared  soils,  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Cherries  are  mostly  produced  from  spurs,  and  seldom  on  the  young 
wood,  except  the  Dukes  and  Morello.  Therefore,  the  principal  pruning 
required  after  the  trees  have  covered  the  allotted  space,  and  are  furnished 
with  the  desired  number  of  branches,  is  the  shortening  and  regulating 
the  spurs,  which  form  on  wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  and 
continue  productive  for  a  number  of  years.  And  the  principal  thing  is 
to  prevent  those  fruiting  spurs  from  extending  outwards.  If  allowed 
to  get  long  and  scraggy,  the  advantage  of  the  wall  will,  in  a  measure, 
be  lost,  and  the  trees  will  have  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  The 
summer  pruning  should  commence  with  stopping  all  shoots  growing 
from  the  spurs,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  growth  of  four  or  five 
inches ;  this  will  check  the  ravages  of  the  black-fly.  Assist  the  fruit 
and  strengthen  the  fruit  buds  forming  for  the  following  season.  Should 
another  growth  ensue,  again  stop  and  thin  the  shoots  previous  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  gathered,  shorten  back  the 
shoots  that  were  stopped,  and  clean  the  trees  by  a  thorough  washing 
with  the  garden  engine. 

The  winter  pruning  may  be  done  any  time  between  November  and 
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March,  and  consists  mainly  in  shortening  the  fruiting  spurs,  and 
reducing  the  summer’s  growth  to  within  half  an  inch  from 
whence  they  spring.  The  principal  branches  should  be  moderately  thin, 
and  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  amputation  of  those  members  after 
they  are  once  formed. 

Fig.  16  represents  spurs  formed  on  wood  of  two  years  old.  A  are 
natural  fruit  spurs  ;  B,  a  young  shoot,  that  will  ultimately  become  a 
fruit  spur ;  and  which  must  be  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning  to 
within  three  buds  of  its  base,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  C.  Fig.  17 
represents  a  branch  and  spur  of  a  Cherry  tree,  of  older  growth,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  pruning,  and  shortened  back  as  shown  at  D, 
where  probably  fruit  buds  will  again  form  the  following  season.  This 
must  be  repeated  from  year  to  year,  as  the  spurs  get  long,  and,  if  any 
get  unmanageable,  cut  close  back  to  the  main  branch,  for  the  object  of 
forming  new  spurs. 


Fig,  16. 


The  Morello  differs  widely  from  other  varieties  of  the  Cherry,  both 
in  the  habit  of  the  tree  as  T^eli  as  its  mode  of  bearing  ;  therefore,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  different  system  of  management  should  be  adopted  ; 
and  as  it  is  of  weak  constitution,  and  usually  short  lived,  a  strong 
healthy  growth  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
water,  during  their  growth  in  the  early  part  of  summer. 

The  fruit  of  the  Morello  is  borne  on  wood  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth,  after  which  the  shoots  are  bare ;  therefore,  a  regular  supply  of 
young  wood  must  be  encouraged,  annually,  throughout  the  entire  tree, 
and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  shoots  that  bore  the  previous  season 
removed  at  the  winter  pruning,  to  give  place  to  the  young  shoots.  The 
fan  arrangement  is  preferable  to  any  other  way  of  training  the  Morello, 
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and  be  careful  not  to  lay  the  shoots  in  too  thickly,  if  healthy  trees  and 
fine  fruit  are  desired. 

Standard  and  bush  Cherry  trees  require  but  little  pruning  after  the 
tree  is  formed,  further  than  stopping  the  terminal  shoots  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.  The  branches  should  be  regulated  and  thinned  when 
the  trees  are  young,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  removing  large 
branches  in  after  years,  the  Cherry  being  very  subject  to  injury  from 
large  wounds. 

The  Cherry  has  but  few  enemies  in  the  way  of  insects,  with  the 
exception  of  the  black-fly,  which,  at  times,  is  a  troublesome  pest,  and 
should  be  narrowly  watched  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  for  their  increase  is  so  rapid,  that  a  day  would  swell  their 
numbers  ten-fold  ;  nothing  is  better  for  destroying  them  than  a  wash  of 
soft-soap  and  tobacco  water,  for  which  directions  for  making  will  be 
given  in  a  future  chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ASPARAGUS  FORCING. 

The  forcing  of  Asparagus  by  annually  transferring  a  quantity  of  roots 
to  prepared  pits  is,  perhaps,  with  few  exceptions,  the  system  generally 
practised  to  obtain  this  desirable  vegetable  during  the  winter  months. 
Where  land,  labour,  and  pits  are  plentiful  it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  to 
be  condemned,  for  by  this  practice  most  excellent  “  Grass”  is  obtainable. 
Garden  operations  are,  however,  generally  viewei  more  or  less  with 
regard  to  economy.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  will  be  found  in  most 
instances  that  the  winter  dish  of  Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
at  that  season.  In  the  first  instance  the  roots  must  be  preparing  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  where  a  regular  supply  is  required  a  large 
number  of  roots  is  thus  annually  sacrificed,  and  a  considerable  space 
of  land  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  a  continual  supply.  The  preparation 
of  land  for  Asparagus,  where  not  naturally  good,  incurs  considerable 
expense,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  objection  to 
the  system.  Feeling  that  I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate — though 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves — I  will  merely  state  a  few  facts 
which  the  present  season  has  brought  under  my  notice.  In  August 
last  some  beds  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  yielded  a  winter’s 
supply  for  from  seven  to  ten  years.  The  summer’s  growth  has  been 
good  for  so  old  plants,  and  I  thought  at  least  they  might  give  a  scanty 
supply  for  another  season.  As  there  were  no  roots  to  spare  from  the 
general  stock  the  only  expedient  was  to  give  them  a  trial.  Accordingly, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  the  linings  were  emptied  of  the  decayed 
leaves,  &c.,  used  last  season  for  forcing,  and  refilled  with  fresh  leaves 
and  stable-litter.  The  surface  of  the  beds  was  forked  over,  and  leaf- 
soil  applied  to  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  A  week  later 
the  glass  was  placed  over  the  beds.  In  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  “Grass”  making  its  appearance.  I  have 
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now — 15th  of  December — cut  some  very  excellent  “  Grass,”  and  the 
beds  promise  an  abundant  supply.  We  are  now  preparing  other  beds.  In 
emptying  the  linings  I  observe  the  decayed  vegetable  soil  full  of  white 
fibrous  roots  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  and,  I  think,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  plants  thus  furnished  are  better  prepared  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  forcing  than  those  denuded  of  a  great  portion  of  their  roots. 
The  beds  here,  I  may  state,  are  about  four  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a 
space  of  three  feet  for  linings.  They  were,  originally,  intended  for  roots 
on  the  transferring  system  ; — the  roots,  in  fact,  which  compose  the 
present  beds  were  taken  up  for  forcing.  By  some  neglect  or  other  they 
.were  not  removed  before  summer,  and  by  that  time  they  were  growing 
strongly ;  this  induced  the  then  gardener  to  give  them  a  trial,  and  the 
results  have  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

M.  S,  W. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Azaleas . — Plants  that  have  been  kept  in  heat,  to  bring  them  into 
flower,  will  now  require  pretty  liberal  supplies  of  water.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  ventilation,  particularly  in  guarding  against  cold 
currents  of  wind.  The  young  plants  will  grow  rapidly  if  shifted  and 
placed  in  a  warm  temperature  and  a  nice  moist  atmosphere  ;  see  that 
they  are  clear  of  insects. 

Auriculas . — The  weather  having  been  cold  throughout  January, 
these  plants  have  not  yet  started  into  growth ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it 
becomes  mild,  water  more  freely.  After  the  soil  has  been  made  moist 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  top  dress,  using  rich  soil.  Protect  from  severe 
frost. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — A  mild  shower  would  benefit  these  plants 
after  winter,  particularly  if  it  can  be  given  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  dry 
the  foliage  before  night,  The  soil  having  been  prepared  at  the  proper 
time,  and  well  frosted,  should  be  turned  occasionally  and  kept  dry  for 
use.  See  that  it  does  not  contain  wireworm.  As  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  for  potting,  keep  the  plants  as  hardy  as  possible. 

Calceolarias . — Those  plants  intended  to  make  large  specimens  should 
receive  their  final  repotting  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  As  the 
growing  season  advances,  so  must  the  grower  be  more  watchful  to  keep 
down  insects.  A  very  mild,  moist  heat  is  the  best  suited  for  the  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  at  this  season. 

Cinerarias. — Continue  to  act  as  recommended  last  month  ;  give  all 
the  air  possible  every  favourable  opportunity,  avoiding  cold,  frosty 
draughts.  Pick  off  decaying  leaves,  and  look  well  to  mildew.  Thin 
out  all  superfluous  leaves  and  shoots,  so  as  to  admit  of  light  and  air. 
Continue  to  remove  a  few  of  the  forward  ones  into  an  intermediate 
house  for  early  flower. 

Camellias. — Plants  that  are  done  blooming  should  now  be  placed  in 
heat  to  make  their  growth ;  shift  any  that  require  it ;  syringe  them 
daily.  Water  freely  plants  coming  into  bloom,  and  occasionally  give 
them  some  liquid  manure.  Give  air  freely  in  fine  weather. 
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*  Cold  Frames. — The  weather  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  very 
favourable  to  the  occupants  of  these,  with  but  little  either  of  frost  or  rain, 
and  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sunshine  for  the  season,  thereby 
allowing  abundance  of  air  to  be  given.  Everything  in  these  should  now  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  Look  carefully  over  the  whole,  and  take 
advantage  of  fine  days  to  clean  and  top-dress,  or  shift  such  as  may 
require  it.  Watering  will  now  become  necessary  more  frequently,  but 
caution  must  be  observed  not  to  overdo  it  at  present,  and  it  should  be 
done  in  the  forenoon.  Give  all  the  air  possible  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits.  See  well  to  the  coverings  at  night  in  frosty  weather. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — The  moment  any  flowering  plant  is 
past  its  best  remove  it,  and  supply  its  place  with  one  that  is  just  coming 
into  bloom.  Do  not  let  a  dead  leaf,  a  decayed  flower,  or  anything  else 
be  seen,  that  would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  detract  from  the  general 
appearance.  Everything  in  the  way  of  crowding  the  plants  should  be 
studiously  avoided.  A  few  good  things,  tastefully  arranged,  will  always 
produce  a  pleasing  effect.  Have,  however,  as  much  bloom  as  possible, 
for  at  no  season  will  it  be  more  appreciated  in-doors  than  at  present, 
especially  if  cold  severe  weather  should  set  in.  They  should  now  be 
gay,  with  Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  Epacrises,  Ericas,  Acacias, 
Polygalas,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulip,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Mignonette,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Rhodoras, 
Andromedas,  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Lilacs,  Roses,  &c.,  &c.  ;  with  these 
there  can  be  no  want  of  display.  Keep  the  temperature  as  last  month, 
from  40  to  45  degrees  by  night,  and  from  50  to  55  degrees  by  day. 
Give  air  pretty  freely  when  the  weather  permits,  but  be  careful  to 
guard  against  cold  cutting  winds.  Maintain  a  moist  healthy  atmosphere, 
and  attend  well  to  the  watering.  Keep  a  keen  eye  upon  insects. 

Dahlias. — Propagate  now  very  generally,  the  roots  having  been 
started  as  previously  directed.  The  cuttings,  when  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  strike  very  readily  in  a  moist  heat  near  the  glass.  All  is 
in  good  time,  however,  very  early  plants  being  liable  to  become  stunted  ; 
therefore  force  slowly  at  first.  If  a  few  of  a  kind  are  only  wanted, 
dividing  the  roots  after  they  are  started  will  be  the  least  trouble. 

Flower  Garden. — With  what  feelings  of  pleasure  do  we  behold  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Aconite,  Snowdrop,  and  Crocus  !  What  delightful 
anticipations  do  they  not  excite  !  When  beds  of  the  different  colours  of 
Crocus  are  judiciously  arranged,  they  are  very  showy  and  effective. 
Have  everything  in  the  best  possible  order.  Alterations  intended  to  be 
done  this  spring  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all  despatch.  Plant 
herbaceous  plants  ;  plant  Ranunculus  and  Anemones.  Look  carefully 
over  the  stores  of  “  bedding  stuff,”  and,  if  you  are  likely  to  fall  short  of 
anything,  cuttings  of  such  should  be  put  in  without  loss  of  time.  Pot 
off  all  plants  in  store  pans  or  boxes  ;  keep  them  rather  close  for  a  few 
days  ;  air  should  then  be  given  freely  by  day,  so  as  to  harden  them  in 
good  time. 

Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs. — Introduce  plenty  of  hardy  Azaleas  ;  they 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  when  in  flower,  offering,  as  they  do,  a  great 
variety  in  colour,  independent  of  which  many  of  them  are  delightfully 
fragrant.  Introduce  a  good  variety  of  Rhododendrons.  Also  some 
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plants  of  Kalmia,  Rhodora,  Deutzia,  Lilac,  Honeysuckle,  Rose,  &c. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere ;  syringe  two  or  three  times  daily  ;  give 
water  when  necessary,  and  ventilate  freely  in  fine  weather. 

Forcing  Ground. — Prepare  beds  in  pits  or  frames  for  Ash-leaved 
Kidney  Potatoes.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  nice  bottom,  place  six  or  eight 
inches  of  soil  on  it,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after,  when  this  has  become 
warmed,  plant  in  it  the  Potatoes  which  have  been  previously  started. 
If  the  soil  be  moderately  moist  they  will  not  require  much  water  for 
some  time,  but  they  should  have  air  when  it  is  at  all  favourable,  to 
keep  them  from  being  “  drawn.”  See  to  a  regular  succession  of 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus.  Attend  to  the  watering  of  French 
Beans,  and  sow  for  succession.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  weekly  ;  sow 
Celery  in  boxes,  and  place  in  heat ;  Sow  Early  Horn  Carrots  and 
Radishes  on  slight  hotbeds.  Place  some  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon 
in  heat. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  should  now  be  started  into  growth  ;  and  those 
desired  to  be  increased  are  very  readily  propagated  at  this  season. 
Cuttings  now  struck  will  make  fair  specimens  the  same  season,  if  kept 
growing  in  heat  for  a  time.  Fuchsias  like  heat  during  the  spring 
months,  and  will  not  draw  if  allowed  proper  growing  room. 

Greenhouse  (/iard- wooded). — The  mildness  of  the  present  winter  up 
to  the  present  time  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  using  much  artificial 
heat,  and  has  allowed  the  admission  of  air  pretty  freely.  In  the  event 
of  severe  frosts  setting  in  we  must  be  very  attentive,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  suffer  either  from  a  too  low  temperature,  or  too  much  fire-heat. 
Water  carefully  everything  that  requires  it.  Take  advantage  of  bad 
weather  to  make  lots  of  flower  stakes  of  different  sizes,  also  labels  ;  and 
prepare  soils,  crocks,  and  pots,  &c.,  for  the  general  shifting  now  at  hand. 
Soft-wooded. — Shift  and  stake  Fuchsias.  Put  in  cuttings  of  new  or 
good  sorts.  Cuttings  of  the  different  kinds  of  variegated  Pelargoniums 
now  strike  freely. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  for  planting  and 
sowing  at  this  season.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
be  mild,  plant  out  on  a  warm  sheltered  border  Beans  and  Peas  that 
have  been  raised  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  Peas  should  have  rods  put  to 
them  immediately,  to  protect  them  from  frosts  and  cutting  winds. 
Plant  out  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  on  a  warm  border ;  plant  out 
autumn  sown  Onions.  The  Tripoli  should  be  planted  a  good  distance 
apart,  and,  if  kept  well  hoed  during  the  summer,  and  occasionally  well 
watered  with  liquid  manure  ia.  dry  weather,  they  will  grow  to  a  very 
large  size.  Plant  Schallots  and  Garlic,  merely  pressing  them  into  the 
soil ;  plant  hardy  herbs,  of  sorts  ;  plant  Jerusalem  and  Globe  Arti¬ 
chokes  ;  plant  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  on  a  dry  warm  sheltered 
border.  Sow  Peas  and  Beans  twice  during  the  month;  sow  Radishes, 
also  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  on  warm  dry  borders ;  sow  Cabbages 
for  autumn ;  sow  Parsley.  Look  carefully  over  Cauliflowers  and 
Lettuces  in  frames  and  glasses.  Sow  a  few  Parsnips  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  ;  sow  some  early  Dutch  Turnips  ;  sow  Spinach  on  warm 
borders. 

Fansies. — Repot  those  intended  for  blooming  in  pots  at  once,  if  not 
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already  done.  Plant  out  those  for  summer  blooming  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  selecting  a  time  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  weather 
mild. 

Peach-forcing. — As  the  fruit  in  the  early  house  will  now  be  set, 
it  should  be  thinned  at  once.  The  trees  should  be  syringed  mornings 
and  afternoons.  The  inside  borders  should  be  well  watered  when  they 
require  any.  Sprinkle  well  the  floor  and  paths,  to  cause  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  temperature  should  range  from  60  degrees  by  night  to 
70  degrees  by  day,  with  an  increase  by  sun-heat.  Attend  regularly  to 
the  disbudding.  Houses  in  bloom  should  have  plenty  of  air. 

Pelargoniums. — Under  the  increasing  influence  of  solar  light,  these 
will  now  begin  to  grow  stronger.  The  plants  that  are  intended  for 
early  blooming,  as  the  days  lengthen  will  want  watering  more  freely  ; 
be  careful  that  enough  is  given  at  a  time  to  penetrate  the  ball.  Increase 
the  heat  a  little  as  the  season  advances.  Sufficient  artificial  heat  should 
always  be  used  to  admit  of  air  being  given  freely  every  day.  In 
bright  weather  maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the 
paths  and  floor  of  the  house  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Attend  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  tying  and  training  of  the  shoots  as  they  progress ;  and  also 
the  stock  generally.  Some  of  the  autumn  potted  plants  may  be 
stopped  for  late  flowering,  particularly  those  that  may  have  become  a 
little  drawn,  as  will  be  the  case  with  some  kinds.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  be  kept  clean,  the  plants  kept  free  from  decayed  leaves,  and 
above  all  things  keep  a  diligent  watch  for  green -fly. 

Pinks. — When  dry,  stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  ;  press  firmly  into 
the  soil  any  weak  plants  lifted  by  the  frost.  Top  dress  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  with  rich  soil. 

Pleasure  Ground. — 111  mild  open  weather  planting  of  all  kinds  may 
be  done,  but  large  shrubs  and  trees  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Strawberry -forcing . — Plants  that  are  swelling  fruit  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  they  should  be  watered  two  or  three  times 
weekly  with  liquid  manure.  As  soon  as  sufficient  fruit  is  set  for  a  crop 
all  the  remainder  of  the  bloom  and  fruit  should  be  thinned  out.  Give 
plants  in  bloom  abundance  of  air.  All  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass. 

Tulips. —  These  are  very  generally  above-ground,  being  a  fortnight 
earlier  this  than  the  average  of  seasons. ;  some  had  appeared  before  the 
old  year  was  out.  However,  the  soil  being  very  dry,  no  injury  will 
result ;  but  protect  during  bad  weather  as  the  foliage  becomes  deve¬ 
loped.  When  all  are  above-ground,  stir  the  soil  between  the  plants  ; 
this  should  be  done  carefully,  with  a  light  hand. 

Vinery. — It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  experienced  a  season  so 
favourable  to  early  forcing  as  the  present.  With  little  either  of  snow 
or  rain  to  effect  outside  borders  ;  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in 
December,  and  an  unusual  amount  in  January,  together  with  mild 
weather.  Where  proper  attention  has  been  paid,  early  Vines  will  now 
be  in  the  most  satisfactory  state.  Thin  the  buds  in  early  house  ;  disbud 
Vines  breaking  ;  and  stop  or  tie  down  shoots  when  long  enough. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  “  AIMEE  FERIERE  ”  AND 

“PROGNE.” 

(Plate  136.) 

These  two  varieties  flowered  last  season  at  the  Versailles 
Nursery,  near  Hammersmith  Turnpike,  and  attracted  universal 
admiration,  the  one  for  its  symmetry  and  exquisite  tint,  the 
other  for  its  brilliant  colour.  Aimee  Feriere  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  Hermine  and  Madame  Eurtado,  both  of  which  it 
surpasses  in  every  respect ;  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
very  symmetrical,  and  of  a  clear  silver  white,  regularly  tipped 
with  rose  pink ;  this,  combined  with  naturally  incurved  petals 
of  perfect  form,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  for  many  seasons  the 
gem  of  every  collection,  not  only  as  a  conservatory  plant  hut 
especially  at  exhibitions  of  cut  flowers. 

Progne  is  without  exception  the  most  brilliant  Chrysan¬ 
themum  yet  raised ;  its  colour  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Rose 
Geant  des  Batailles,  and  therefore  is  a  decided  acquisition  to 
the  crimson  class.  The  only  varieties  at  all  resembling  it  are 
Bossuet  and  Comte  Morny,  which,  however,  are  altogether 
wanting  in  that  richness  and  depth  of  colour  which  so 
distinguishes  Progne  ;  it  belongs  to  the  reflexed  class,  is  of 
full  average  size,  an  exceedingly  free  bloomer,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden  or 
greenhouse. 


PINE-APPLE. 

( Continued  from  page  55.) 

The  length  of  time  the  plants  are  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest  will 
depend  on  the  period  the  fruit  is  wanted  to  ripen ;  for  although  the 
plants  will  not  all  show  fruit  at  the  same  time,  when  started  together, 
yet  a  good  proportion  of  the  number  subjected  to  an  increase  of  heat 
both  at  the  top  and  root,  after  a  rest  of  two  or  three  months,  will  show 
fruit  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  the  commencement ;  and  as  it 
requires  about  twenty  weeks  in  the  summer  season  to  ripen  the  fruit 
after  the  shows  appear,  the  cultivator  will  be  able  to  arrange  his  plants 
accordingly,  allowing  a  week  or  two  longer  in  the  winter  season  to  ripen 
them,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  Jamaicas  and  the  smooth  Cayenne 
are  a  fortnight  later  in  ripening  than  the  Queen  or  Providence. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  with  private  families  to  have  a  succession  of 
Pines  throughout  the  season,  a  certain  number  of  well-matured  plants 
may  be  placed  either  in  a  division  by  themselves  or  at  the  warm  end  of 
the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  have  been  rested  (but  it  is  much  the 
best  for  them  to  have  a  separate  compartment,  if  it  can  be  provided) 
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early  in  November,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ripened  Pines  in  May. 
The  plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  85°,  which  should  be 
increased  gradually  to  95°  in  a  month’s  time  ;  our  plan  to  manage  this 
is  only  to  plunge  the  pots  halfway  at  first,  and  in  three  weeks’  time 
fill  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  with  warm  tan  or  leaves  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  with  me  has  the  effect  of  increasing:  the  heat  as  I  wish.  Free 
exposure  to  light  is  imperative  at  this  time,  as  well  as  a  rather  more 
liberal  supply  of  water.  Raise  the  night  temperature  in  a  fortnight 
after  starting  to  65°  and  to  70°  in  the  next  fortnight,  which  must  on 
all  occasions  be  considered  the  maximum  night  temperature,  and  on 
this  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  and  15°  may  be  allowed,  graduated  agree¬ 
ably  with  the  amount  of  light  and  power  of  the  sun.  Air  will  be 
required  with  this  temperature,  but  on  this  my  former  directions  should 
be  looked  to. 

At  this  stage  I  never  either  syringe  the  plants  or  damp  the  house — 
a  comparatively  hot  and  dry  atmosphere  being  more  favourable  for 
inducing  the  Pine  to  show  fruit  than  a  moist  one,  and  the  humidity  of 
the  external  air  at  this  season  (November  and  December)  will,  in  most 
states  of  the  weather,  render  moistening  the  internal  air  of  the  house 
unnecessary  until  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom  ;  should  it  be  otherwise, 
the  paths  and  heating  apparatus  may  be  damped  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  dryness  caused  by  strong  fire-heat,  but  on 
no  account  should  syringing  the  plants  overhead  be  practised  while 
they  are  flowering  ;  for  as  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  fruit  will 
depend  on  each  individual  bloom  opening,  every  means  must  be  used 
to  accomplish  this,  which,  during  the  dark  days  of  this  season,  cannot 
always  be  attained  without  a  little  extra  fire  by  day  to  allow  for  ad¬ 
mitting  a  large  proportion  of  air  ;  the  rather  high  temperature  I  am  now 
recommending  will  also  force  the  show  well  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  and  clear  of  the  surrounding  leaves ;  and  which  will  also  allow 
the  blooms  on  the  lower  part  of  the  show  to  open  more  freely.  Defec¬ 
tive  pips  are  often  caused,  when  the  Pines  are  in  bloom,  by  syringing 
them  ;  the  water  penetrates  the  flower,  where  it  lodges  and  cruses 
decay  to  the  parts  surrounding  the  cell  at  the  base  of  the  flower- tube, 
and  thereby  produces  imperfectly  formed  pips  ;  and  very  frequently  too, 
when  ripe  and  cut,  the  fruit  will  have  these  cells  decayed  and  black, 
entirely  through  using  the  syringe  at  the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

These  peculiarities  of  treatment  are  more  especially  requisite  at  the 
season  I  am  speaking  of,  when  we  have,  as  it  were,  to  force  the  plant 
into  fruit,  than  when,  as  will  be  the  case  in  February  and  onwards,  the 
increase  of  solar  heat  and  light  will  bring  the  fruit  up  by  the  natural 
growth  of  the  season,  without  more  artificial  assistance  than  the  usual 
temperature  of  Pine -stoves ;  but  keeping  the  plants  dry  and  with¬ 
holding  the  syringe  during  the  period  of  bloom  should,  on  no  account, 
be  omitted  at  any  season  ;  and  where  individual  plants  are  in  bloom 
among  others  swelling  off,  the  manager  must  guard  against  this,  for  the 
reason  alluded  to  above. 

When  the  last  blooms  at  the  top  of  the  fruit  have  performed  their 
functions,  syringing  overhead  must  again  be  resorted  to,  more  especially 
on  the  afternoons  of  bright  days.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  so  great 
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an  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  syringe  as  many,  preferring  to  maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere  by  means  of  evaporating  troughs  over  the  pipes, 
and  well  damping  the  floors,  &c.,  to  the  application  of  the  syringe  too 
frequently ;  by  a  nicely  regulated  distribution  of  troughs  (which  should 
be  cast  on  and  with  the  pipes),  the  quantity  of  vapour  given  off  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  fire-heat  employed.  1  have  often  observed 
that,  when  the  syringe  has  been  used  very  freely,  too  much  water  reaches 
the  roots,  which  in  consequence  are  kept  constantly  damp,  a  practice  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  injurious.  To  promote  the  healthy  action 
of  the  roots,  the  soil  should  become  somewhat  dry  before  water  is 
applied,  and  too  much  syringing  prevents  this  ;  as  a  consequence  the 
roots  get  surfeited  and  inactive,  and  though  this  is,  in  some  measure, 
compensated  for  by  absorption  by  the  leaves,  we  should  never  forget 
that  setting  up  this  leaf  action  must  be  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 
roots.  I  therefore  prefer  feeding  the  plant  through  its  legitimate  chan¬ 
nel — the  roots ,  to  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  damp  by  the  use  of  the 
syringe.  Some  Grape  cultivators,  in  my  opinion,  fall  into  the  same 
error,  in  their  desire  to  swell  their  berries  off  to  an  extra  size  by  the 
same  means. 

As  the  fruit  advances,  the  suckers  (when  more  than  one  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  will  be  the  case  with  Queens  and  some  others)  should  be 
taken  clean  out,  avoiding  any  injury  to  the  plant  in  the  operation ;  one 
sucker  will  be  plenty  to  each  plant,  unless  more  are  wanted  for  par¬ 
ticular  uses.  The  fruit  will  also  require  tying  carefully  up,  that  the 
crown  and  fruit  may  be  upright  when  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  requisite  attention  to  air  and  water,  bottom  and  top  heat,  which 
will  be  required  from  the  period  of  the  fruit  commencing  to  swell  till  it 
begins  to  change  colour,  are  simple,  and  precisely  those  recommended  for 
growing  the  young  plant  up  to  the  resting  period,  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  Liquid  manure  may  now  and  then  be  supplied,  but  I  believe 
the  too  frequent  use  of  this  stimulant,  incautiously  given,  does  more 
harm  than  good.  The  grower  should  bear  in  mind  that,  within  certain 
limits,  as  to  too  low  a  temperature,  the  longer  time  he  can  allow  for  the 
swelling  and  ripening  of  his  fruit,  the  larger  it  will  grow  and  the  finer 
will  be  its  quality ;  and  that,  as  it  approaches  maturity  and  begins  to 
change  colour,  water  should  be  very  sparingly  given  and  the  fruit 
exposed  to  all  the  light  which  the  house  admits.  The  flavour  will  also 
be  heightened  by  allowing  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  may,  perhaps, 
be  advisable  for  swelling  fruit ;  but  as  we  have  insisted  on  a  much  freer 
admission  of  this  necessary  element  than  is  usually  given,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  place  the  fruit,  when  ripening,  in  a  position  where  it 
can  have  a  full  exposure  to  its  influence,  to  combine  the  richness  of 
colour  and  high  perfume  which  indicate  the  possession  of  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  this  fruit  is  celebrated.  Some  good  growers  shade  the 
swelling  fruit  —  a  practice  I  cannot  approve  of,  but  prefer  giving  more 
air  instead  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  shading  of  tropical  fruit  in 
this  climate  is  as  unsound  in  practice  as  unnecessary  for  the  obtaining 
of  any  kind  of  tropical  fruit  in  perfection,  if  properly  cultivated  in 
other  respects. 

f  2 
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I  intended  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  pot 
and  planting-out  system  of  Pine-growing,  but  the  great  length  of  the 
present  article  prevents  my  noticing  the  subject  at  this  time. 

W.  S. 


PURCHASING  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

How  few  understand,  when  selecting  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  that 
there  are  very  material  points  to  observe,  to  secure  trees  that  will  thrive 
and  do  well.  Every  person  who  wishes  to  improve  his  grounds  should 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  value  of  his  soil  and  all  its 
leading  features ;  wet  or  dry,  deep  or  shallow,  heavy  or  light ;  how  the 
exposure,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south — clayey,  rocky,  sandy  or 
rich  loam ;  and  hilly  or  level ;  these  are  very  important  considerations, 
and  without  these  being  well  understood,  the  highest  degree  of  success 
cannot  be  attained.  Want  of  attention  to  these  matters  has  been  the 
cause  very  frequently  of  great  disappointment. 

People  order  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  of  nurserymen,  and  without 
ever  giving  any  of  these  points  a  single  thought,  they  plant  them  in 
places  the  very  opposite  of  those  they  have  been  raised  in,  and  the 
consequences  are,  very  many  die  almost  immediately,  some  linger  a 
few  months  or  years,  and  a  few  may  manage  to  succeed  partially.  Now, 
cases  of  this  kind  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  when  they  do 
occur,  they  cause  disappointment,  and  the  nurseryman  is  unjustly 
blamed  for  people’s  own  inattention  to  the  above  points.  Almost  every 
variety  requires  different  soil,  different  exposure,  and  different  treat¬ 
ment.  Where  the  Pear,  Plum  or  Cherry  will  thrive  admirably,  the 
Peach  will  grow  indifferently  or  not  at  all.  And  so  with  ornamental 
trees.  Many  tribes  will  thrive  where  others  will  not  grow,  and  vice 
versa. 

One  important  consideration  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden,  is 
the  appropriateness  of  the  trees  planted.  Too  often  we  see  a  great 
want  of  judgment  or  taste  in  the  selection  of  trees — large  growing  trees 
and  plants  in  small  places,  and  small  trees  or  shrubs  in  large  extensive 
grounds  ;  all  this  is  evidence  of  a  want  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
and  can  always  be  remedied  by  inquiry,  so  as  to  have  trees  conform 
to  the  size,  exposure,  soil,  and  situation  of  the  place  where  planted. 
In  selecting  trees,  care  must  be  had  to  select  those  that  have  clean, 
free -growing  wood,  well  furnished  with  full  fibrous  roots,  good  shaped 
heads,  and  well  furnished  branches. 

Too  much  thought  is  too  frequently  given  to  the  cost  of  a  tree, 
rather  than  to  the  condition  of  the  tree  itself ;  better  to  give  a  fair 
reasonable  sum  to  a  reliable  nurseryman  for  a  good  article,  than  to  get 
it  for  little  or  nothing  from  a  huckster  or  puffer,  who  deals  in  cheap 
goods.  Always  buy  of  respectable  men,  pay  full  prices,  get  his  best , 
and  you  will  not  regret  it. 

Plant  early,  as  early  as  you  can  in  the  autumn,  as  the  roots  are 
growing  all  the  time.  If  you  choose,  and  are  not  yourself  skilled  in 
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the  matter  of  selecting,  rather  leave  it  to  the  nurseryman,  or  procure 
a  reliable  person  to  select  them  for  you.  For  exposed  situations,  take 
care  to  get  plants  from  ground  that  lays  high  and  exposed.  Never 
coddle  plants.  Thousands  of  good  specimens  are  killed  by  too  much 
tenderness  and  coddling.  The  person  who  will  take  the  several  items 
thus  briefly  pointed  at  into  consideration,  and  act  upon  them,  will  find 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  be  no  loser.  M.  Saul. 


CRANSTON’S  ROSE  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  this  cheap  and  excellent  seven-pennyworth 
to  all,  who  are  not  old  hands.  My  experience  tallies  with  it,  and  some 
hints  I  have  gained  by  it.  It  contains  observations  on  the  selection  of 
Roses — situation,  soil,  manure,  planting,  pruning,  protecting,  insects, 
mildew,  stocks,  exhibiting  and  cutting  Show  Roses,  properties  of  a  good 
Show  Rose. 

It  gives — 1.  A  list  of  Roses  to  be  grown  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  with  the  aid  of  hand  or  bell  glasses  :  2.  Of  choice  Roses,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  suitable  to  cold  climates  and  soils  or  moderately 
smoky  atmospheres :  3.  Of  varieties,  including  the  two  former,  for 
ordinary  soils  and  climates  :  4.  Of  varieties  suitable  to  favourable  soils 
and  climates  :  5.  Of  the  finest  Show  Roses  ;  of  these,  which  are  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  I  have  all  but  seven,  and  they  are  good :  6.  Of  select  orna¬ 
mental  varieties  :  7.  Of  the  six  best  Yellow  Roses  :  8.  Of  climbing 
Roses,  twelve  in  number  :  9.  Of  twelve  for  a  north-east  wall :  10.  Of 
twenty-four  of  the  finest  Perpetual  Pillar  Roses  :  11.  Is  a  list  of  Roses 
for  forcing  and  greenhouse  culture :  and  then  the  work  concludes  with 
a  calendar  of  operations  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

His  Rose  List  accompanies  the  work ;  it  is  long,  but  it  contains  all 
the  best  sorts.  It  states,  before  each  Rose,  its  habit  of  growth — such 
as  dwarf,  moderate,  compact,  free,  vigorous,  robust.  All  dealers  should 
do  this,  or  copy  Mr.  Rivers  in  publishing  an  expurgated  list. 

Ihere  is  one  omission  in  all  the  Rose  treatises  which  I  have  seen, 
viz.,  the  proper  depth  to  plant  the  Dog  Rose,  in  strong  or  light  land. 
Richlieu  does  not  give  the  depth,  but  merely  says  “plant  shallow;” 
and  all  others  are  silent  on  the  subject,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things. 

W.  F.  Radclyffe, 

Rector  of  Rushton ,  Dorset. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  SMALL  GARDEN.— No.  VII. 

When  I  look  at  the  length  to  which  these  little  chronicles  are  tending, 
and  recollect  the  size  of  my  garden,  I  am  insensibly  reminded  of  that 
renowned  sovereign  Victor  Arneleus  XVI.,  Duke  of  Pumpernickel,  who, 
with  his  ten  mil  es  of  German  principality,  affects  all  the  airs  of  a  first- 
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rate  sovereign  ;  and  when  I  find  how  things  are  obliged  to  do  double 
duty,  I  can  only  think  of  his  celebrated  body  guard, — which  at  one  time 
astonishes  the  weak  minds  of  all  the  good  people  of  his  metropolis  by 
its  military  evolutions  in  the  Grand  Platz, — and  the  next  evening  is  to 
be  seen  helping  the  manager  of  the  theatre  to  make  a  military  display 
on  his  boards.  All  these  little  manoeuvres,  as  they  are  immortalised  by 
Thackeray,  are  worthy  of  a  German  principality  or  of  a  small  garden. 
There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  one  is  so  put  to  it  as  just  now. 
Pansies  must  have  their  frame  to  bloom  in,  Carnations  cannot  yet  be 
potted,  nor  bedding  plants  quite  trusted  to  straw  frames,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  an  overcrowding,  which  is  excessively  unpleasant,  but 
alas !  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  inevitable.  There  is  one  flower, 
however,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  endures  bad  treat¬ 
ment,  is  a  very  model  of  patient  suffering,  about  which  I  desire  to  say 
a  few  words,  viz.,  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  and  as  Mr.  Salter  has  furnished 
a  plate  of  two  new  ones  in  the  present  number,  my  words  may  be 
apropos.  Of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  I  can  say  anything 
at  all  novel  in  praise  of  the  Chrysanthemum  king  of  the  Versailles 
Nursery,  but  he  and  I  may  look  at  the  same  thing  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  so  perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  this  short  paper 
suited  for  some  of  my  compeers,  wlio  are  as  straitened  in  extent  of 
garden,  time,  and  means  as  I  am. 

Most  of  the  papers  that  I  have  read  on  the  treatment  of  this  flower 
have  been  evidently  written  by  persons  who  have  had  an  exhibition  in 
view,  and  are  therefore  quite  unsuited,  either  in  the  manner  of  growing 
which  they  recommend,  or  the  sorts  approved  of,  for  such  purposes  as  I 
want  them.  If  one  be  contented  to  nip  off  all  blooms  save  one  or  two 
from  a  plant,  in  order  to  get  size,  then  you  may  recommend  a  certain 
sort ;  but  if  that  sort  be  a  lanky  grower,  throwing  its  arms  and  legs 
about  in  all  directions,  then  the  goodness  of  the  individual  flower  cannot 
save  it  from  proscription  ;  nor,  again,  is  it  any  use  telling  us  how  we 
may  get  plants  four  feet  through, — simply  for  this  reason,  that  we  do 
not  want  them  if  we  could ;  we  want  only  a  few  short,  bushy,  well- 
headed  plants,  that  will  do  well  in  six  or  eight-inch  pots.  And  to  obtain 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty ;  the  Chrysanthemum  will  take  almost 
anywhere,  and  grow  in  the  most  apparently  unlikely  localities.  It  is 
the  only  flower  which  successfully  braves  the  London  smoke, — as  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  splendid  show  of  them  in  the  Temple  gardens 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  where  they  are  certainly  to  be  seen  not  as 
specimens  of  an  attempt  to  grow  under  difficulties,  but  in  beauty, 
equalling,  if  not  excelling,  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere.  My  plan  is 
generally  to  strike  under  a  north  border  in  a  hand  glass  about  the 
month  of  April,  and  when  well  struck,  which  they  will  be  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  pot  them  off  singly  into  large  thumbs.  As  soon  as  they  have 
filled  the  pots  with  roots,  I  then  pot  them  off  into  those  they  are  to 
bloom  in,  i.  e.,  about  six  or  eight-inch — the  stuff  to  be  well  rotted  turfy 
loam  and  stable  dung.  They  do  not  require  anything  very  porous,  for 
one  grand  point  with  them  is  to  remember  they  are  “  thirsty  souls  ;  ” 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  flag,  for  this  tends  more  than  anything 
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to  the  withering  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  consequent  naked  appearance 
they  often  present  at  blooming  time  ;  therefore,  a  place  somewhat 
shaded  suits  them  better  during  the  summer  season,  but  they  should  * 
even  then  be  carefully  watched.  They  should  be  occasionally  stopped, 
in  order  to  encourage  short  bushy  growth  ;  the  last  stopping  may  be 
given  in  August  or  even  the  early  part  of  September,  but  the  former  is 
the  safer,  for  if  not  very  fine  weather  you  may  not  have  as  good  a  bloom. 

I  once  practised  a  plan  recommended  in  some  gardening  periodical,  and 
used  I  believe  by  Mr.  Salter,  namely,  planting  them  out  in  the  open 
ground,  cutting  round  the  roots  occasionally,  and  then  lifting  them  when 
just  coming  into  bloom  and  potting  them.  It  is  an  easier  plan  than 
keeping  them  in  pots,  but  l  cannot  say  I  liked  it,  as  it  was  the  worst 
bloom  I  ever  had.  If  properly  grown,  they  will  hardly  require  any 
staking,  and  some  of  the  sorts  will  make  really  handsome  plants.  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  sorts,  in  which  I  have  been  regulated  more  by  the 
qualities  of  growth,  shape,  and  colour,  than  of  size  ;  they  may  not  tally 
with  the  lists  of  others,  but  they  have  pleased  me  : — 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 


1. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13 


1. 

2. 

3. 


LARGE  FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Annie  Salter,  rich  yellow 
Aregina,  puce,  incurved 
Auguste  Mie,  red,  tipped  with 
yellow 

Bossuet,  carmine  [dull 

Cassy,  orange  and  rose,  rather 
Dupont  de  l’Eure,  orange  and  rosy 
red,  very  striking,  but  an  in¬ 
different  habit 


7.  Hermine,  blush,  tipped  with 
purple,  a  most  beautiful  flower, 
incurved 

8.  Le  Prophete,  fawn,  very  fine 

9.  L’Emir,  light  crimson 

10.  Pilot,  old,  but  fine,  rose 

11.  Plutus,  bright  yellow,  incurved 

12.  Yesta,  pure  white,  good 


LARGE  ANEMONE. 


Fleur  de  Marie,  beautiful  white  |  2.  Gluck,  fine  orange  yellow 


POMPON  ES. 


Adele  Prisette,  lilac  fringed 
Aigle  d’Or,  yellow,  very  good 
Alexandre  Pel6,  bronze,  very  fine 
Aureole,  crimson  scarlet  and 
orange,  excellent 
Aurore  Boreale,  dark  orange 
Bayadere,  shining  rose 
Berrol,  golden  yellow,  excellent 
shape 

Bijou  de  l’Horticulture,  sulphur 
white,  excellent  shape 
Bob,  dark  crimson  brown,  very 
good 

Brilliant,  crimson,  good 
Comte  Achille  Vigier,  pale 
salmon,  striking  colour 
Drill  Drin,  good  yellow 
Duruflet,  rosy  carmine 

POMPONE 

Ariadne,  plum,  and  gold  centre 
Atropos,  crimson,  gold  tips 
Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white 


14.  Fleurette,  violet  purple 

15.  Francis  I.,  reddish  orange,  good 

16.  II  Brassico,  brassy  red 

17.  La  Vogue,  bright  yellow,  orange 
centre 

18.  Marceau,  rose  edged  with  white, 
very  beautiful 

19.  Mirabout,  white  fringed,  very 
beautiful 

20.  Mustapha,  brown  crimson 

21.  President  Decaisne,  rosy  car¬ 
mine 

22.  Queen  of  Lilliput,  rosy  blush 

23.  Requiqui,  plum 

24.  Surprise,  white  and  rose,  old,  but 
very  good 

25.  Trophee,  rose,  very  good 

26.  Turris  Ebemea,  fine  white 

ANEMONES. 

4.  Cedo  Nulli,  white,  with  brown  tips 

5.  Margueretello,  carmine,  very  good 

6.  Reine  des  Anemones,  white 


I  know  not  what  the  taste  of  others  may  be,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  will  find  all  the  above  flowers  well  worth  growing,  and 
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considerable  variety  both  in  colour  and  form,  and  they  may  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate  either  singly  or  by  the  dozen,  from  either  1  urner, 
Henderson,  or  Salter. 

March  is  a  busy  time  for  operations.  Greenhouse. — Ihings  will 
now  be  growing  rapidly.  Geraniums,  early  in  the  month  repot  ; 
thumbs,  &c.,  go  into  pits  or  frames  to  make  room ;  and  though  my 
plants  would  excite  the  ridicule,  perhaps  bile,  of  a  grower,  yet  they  are 
all  I  can  manage,  and  please  me  well  enough. 

Pansies  will  require  watering  well  and  keeping  clean. 

Carnations  and  Picolees  may  be  repotted,  though  I  prefer  leaving 
them  till  the  first  week  in  April. 

Roses. — Repot,  and  keep  close  to  push  for  growth. 

Auriculas. — Water,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  except  on  cold  north-east 
days,  and  allow  no  rain  to  get  at  them. 

Deal.  -D* 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

( Continued  from  page  47.) 

It  takes  a  long,  a  very  long  time  to  remove  impressions,  when  they  have 
once  fairly  established  themselves  in  the  minds  of  a  true-born  Briton, 
who,  priding  himself  on  being  the  avowed  enemy  of  change  and  fickle¬ 
ness,  prefers  holding  fast  by  the  good  old  system  of  former  days  to 
giving  his  sanction  to  schemes  which  would  interfere  with  his  precon¬ 
ceived  notions.  True  to  the  principles  of  their  race,  gardeners,  it  would 
appear,  are  equally  averse  to  innovation,  or  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to 
account  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  we  stick  to  various  old  forms 
and  systems,  one  of  which  we  take  to  be  our  present  subject.  Loudon, 
Paxton,  and  MTntosh  have  each  explained  the  principles,  and  shown 
by  facts  based  on  scientific  laws,  that  the  ridge  and  furrow  form  of 
forcing  houses  has  many  advantages  over  those  whose  roof  is  in  a  single 
plane.  True,  Fleming,  Hill,  Breadley,  and  a  few  others,  to  their  credit 
be  it  stated,  have  broken  through  the  old  system  ;  and  we  gather  from 
a  communication  from  the  former,  that  he  is  about  introducing  it  for 
fruit  culture  as  well  as  for  plants,  being  convinced  of  its  superiority  in 
this  respect.  In  this  we  need  hardly  say  we  think  him  right.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  light,  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  principle,  in  comparison  with 
those  built  on  the  lean-to  system,  we  shall  find  that  a  larger  average 
quantity  of  light  will  pass  through  the  ridge  and  furrow  roof  per  day 
than  through  the  roof  of  a  lean-to.  In  the  ridge  roof,  the  angle  of 
incidence  facing  the  east  and  west  will  admit  more  light  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  than  a  house  whose  angle  faces  the  south  only ;  true,  at 
mid-day  the  lean-to  house  will  gain  on  the  former,  but  at  that  time 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  point  in  favour  of  the  ridge  roof,  as  we  find 
in  practice  that  we  frequently  have  to  guard  against  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  midday  sun  by  shading — a  trouble  which  is  superseded  by  the 
form  of  the  ridge  roof,  where  the  axes  of  the  ridges  are  placed  due 
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north  and  south,  which  should  always  be  the  case,  unless  special  reasons 
exist  for  placing  them  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 

Oiie  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  roof  for  forcing  houses  is,  that, 
directly  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon  its  rays  pass  into  the  house 
through  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridges,  presenting  a  plane  at  a  favour¬ 
able  angle  for  its  direct  transmission,  by  which  the  houses  get  both 
warmth  and  light  early  in  the  morning ;  whereas,  houses  whose  angle 
faces  the  south  can  only  admit  the  sun’s  rays  direct  for  a  few  degrees 
east  and  west  of  that  point,  and  two  or  three  hours  of  sunlight  are 
therefore  lost  each  morning,  owing  to  the  oblique  angle  with  which  its 
rays  strike  the  roof.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  the  management 
of  forcing  houses,  will  know  that  fires  must  be  lighted  each  morning  in 
March  and  April,  to  warm  the  house  until  the  sun  gets  power  enough 
to  do  so ;  and  by  the  time  we  have  the  apparatus  fairly  at  work  the 
sun  gets  round,  and  though  the  fires  are  checked  yet  a  certain  amount 
of  fuel  is  burnt  to  waste ;  but  with  the  ridge  roof  it  is  all  but  probable 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  early  hour  at  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  can 
warm  the  house,  fire- heat,  if  not  altogether  dispensed  with,  wrould  be 
only  required  for  a  less  time,  and  much  less  in  amount,  than  would  be 
the  case  with  lean-to  houses  ;  and  so  with  the  afternoon  sun,  whose 
rays  will  pass  nearly  direct  through  the  western  face  of  the  ridge  up  to 
sunset,  till  the  vernal  equinox,  and  after  that  period  will  continue  to 
impart  a  warmth  to  the  building  long  after  its  rays  would  almost  be 
lost  to  a  house  with  a  southern  angle  only.  This  afternoon  sun  will 
very  materially  assist  in  keeping  up  the  night  temperature,  rendering 
less  fires  necessary,  and  of  course  reducing  the  cost  of  working.  These 
are  important  advantages  bearing  on  the  economical  management  of 
forcing  houses,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  parti  s  interested  in 
the  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  fruit  growing. 

We  must  next  consider  how  the  ridge  and  furrow  roof  will  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  lean-to  house,  as  regards  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation.  The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  all  descriptions  of 
glass  erections  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  other  conditions  being  the  same ;  let  us  therefore  take  a  block 
100  feet  square,  covered  with  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  the  ridges 
having  a  10  feet  span,  and  three  sides  of  the  building  having  upright 
glass  six  feet  high  resting  on  a  four  feet  parapet  wall ;  we  shall  find 
the  surface  area  of  the  roof  and  sides,  in  round  numbers,  about  14,000 
square  feet.  To  cover  the  same  surface  with  glass,  in  the  shape  of 
lean-to  houses,  would  require  a  range  600  feet  in  length  by  16  feet 
wide,  or  rather  (as  one  entire  range  of  this  length  would  be  incon¬ 
venient  to  manage)  let  us  say  six  ranges  of  100  feet  each,  and, 
allowing  for  the  width  of  roof,  19  or  20  feet,  and  adding  thereto  the 
upright  front  glass  and  ends,  the  surface  of  glass  exposed  will  be  greater 
in  the  lean-to  houses  than  in  the  block,  and  the  loss  by  radiation  will 
therefore  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  larger  surface  exposed.  The 
question  of  the  air  in  forcing  houses  cooling  through  the  medium  of  the 
glass  roof  is  not  owing,  however,  altogether  to  radiation,  but  to  con¬ 
densation  as  well.  The  heated  air  of  the  house  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  a  cold  body,  i.  e.,  the  roof,  is  condensed  and  converted  either  into 
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steam  or  water,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  warm  air,  previous  to  its 
condensation,  is  filled  by  the  next  body  in  rotation ;  there  is  therefore 
in  cold  weather  a  uniform  motion  of  the  heated  internal  air  of  forcing 
houses  upwards  to  the  glass  roof,  by  coming  in  contact  with  which  it 
becomes  denser  or  is  converted  into  water,  according  to  the  degree  of 
cold  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  which  of  course  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  external  temperature. 

The  amount  of  radiation  varies  with  the  roof  material  used,  being 
much  more  with  metal  roofs  than  those  constructed  with  wood  ;  but  as 
regards  the  amount  of  radiation  from  each  kind  of  roof  comparatively, 
we  should  say  that  the  loss  of  heat,  either  by  radiation  or  imperfect 
glazing,  will  be  less  from  a  roof  constructed  with  a  series  of  low  ridges 
than  from  one  with  a  uniform  plane,  for  the  reason  that  as  radiation 
proceeds  in  right  lines  from  all  points  of  the  surface  exposed,  these 
radiating  lines  will  cross  and  obstruct  each  other  when  proceeding  from 
a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  and  by  forming  a  warmer  medium  in  the 
valleys  prevent  to  some  extent  free  radiation,  and  consequently  less  loss 
of  heat.  Again,  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  roofs  of  forcing  houses 
soon  lowers  the  internal  temperature  by  extracting  more  rapidly  the 
escaping  heat  as  it  passes  from  the  roof.  With  the  ridge  and  furrow 
roof  we  know  from  experience  this  does  not  happen  to  the  same  extent ; 
the  angular  ridges  into  which  this  description  of  roof  is  thrown  break 
the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  and  the  temperature  is  not  affected  to 
the  same  extent  as  when  the  roof  is  formed  in  one  plane. 

We  will,  in  our  next  article,  consider  the  questions  of  heating  and 
ventilating,  in  reference  both  to  first  cost  and  efficiency  and  after 
working. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  APPROACHING  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  National  Rose  Show  is  at  hand.  As  a  lover  of  Roses  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  assist  its  views  by  subscribing,  exhibiting,  and  imparting  what 
knowledge  I  have  to  my  fellow  juveniles  ;  for  of  course  I  presume  not 
to  instruct1  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Paul,  and  “  Wars  of  the  Roses,”  or 
even  to  approach  them  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 
I  thank  them  heartily  for  their  works  and  articles  ;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  commending  a  first-rate  article  on  New  Roses  by  Mr. 
Paul,  in  your  volume  of  1856,  page  360  of  the  December  number. 
Such  articles  will  save  me  long  journeys  to  Rose  gardens.  As  all 
Roses  for  show  should  be  put  in  directly,  I  will  give  my  opponents  in 
the  Rose  Derby  a  list  of  my  kinds,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  if  all 
are  not  first-rate,  and  some  of  which  they  will  have  to  contend  against. 

As  Summer  Roses  are  most  delicate  in  colour,  and  as  the  French  are 
full  and  good  travellers,  I  will  give  their  names  first: — H.P.  Blanche- 
fleur,  Clementine  ;  M.  Celina,  White  Bath  ;  G.  Boula  de  Nanteuil, 
Grandissima,  Kean,  Latour  d’Auvergne,  Ohl,  Schonbrun,  Shakspeare, 
Triomphe  de  Jaussens.  These  are  all  shades  of  crimson,  purple,  and 
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scarlet.  H.C.  Brennus,  •  Chenedole,  Lacepede.  Allard,  Jacqueminot, 
Lamoriciere,  Lady  Stuart,  George  the  Fourth,  Bauffremont,  Madeleine  ; 
H.B.  Coupe  d’Hebe  (the  Queen  of  Summer  Boses),  Perras,  Ricaut ; 
R.A.  Legras,  Marsilly;  D.  Bruxelles,  Zoutman ;  Briar,  Harrisonii ; 
my  two  other  yellow  Roses  are  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfaterre,  both 
Noisettes.  If  the  first  is  best  formed,  still  Solfaterre  excels  it  in  sweet 
scent,  abundance  of  bloom,  and  easiness  of  growth.  She  brought  the 
whole  of  147  clusters,  spoken  of  in  my  first  article,  to  perfection,  and 
bloomed  a  second  series  in  the  fall.  Jaune  Desprez,  another  tea- 
scented  Noisette,  very  pretty,  and  these  are  my  aromatics,  and  will 
survive  many  Noisettes — it  may  be  even  Augusta  and  Rennes  ;  Jaune 
Desprez  is  in  colour  fawn  and  yellow  ;  Solfaterre  is  white  and  sulphur  ; 
and  both  have  the  blooming  qualities  of  a  China  and  the  vigorous 
growth  of  a  Rambler,  Lamarque  is  a  finer  shape,  and  the  finest  scent 
I  know,  but  she  is  delicate. 

H.P.  (1st)  Roses  which  I  have  bloomed.  Bachmetoff,  Auguste  Mie, 
Laray,  Hallez,  Prevost,  C.  de  Sansalles,  Rougemont,  Nanteuil,  Du- 
chatel,  Juillard,  Arnal,  Sutherland,  D.  de  Orleans,  Batailles,  Brea, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Inermis,  Lafitte,  Jules  Margottin,  La  Reine, 
Carmel,  Lion  des  Combats,  Buonaparte,  Aimee,  Andry,  Domage, 
Theocrite,  Jacques,  Laffay  (8),  M.  Lamoriciere,  Masson,  Trudeaux, 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Dupuy,  P.  Leon  (3),  Pius  IX.,  Chipetouzikoff, 
Reine  des  Fleurs,  Leveson  Gower,  Sidonie  (the  beauty  of  a  pink  satin 
crumple),  W.  Griffiths,  W.  Jesse,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Prince  Albert  (H.P.) 
Bossiere,  Mouchelet. 

Roses  which  I  have  not  yet  bloomed : — Arthur  de  Sansalles, 
Bacchus,  Beranger,  Vaillant,  Bedeau,  Pelissier,  Simpson,  Gloire  de  la 
France,  Gustave  Coraux,  Rebbreira,  M.  Schmidt,  Decaisne,  Lady 
Stuart,  St.  Denis,  Raglan  (2),  Odier  (2),%  Peyronnet,  Cambaceres, 
Mansel,  Trottaire,  Madame  Gumoisseau,  Hilaire,  Knorr,  Lafontaine, 
Phelip,  Place,  Martell,  Vidot,  M.  Reignier,  Panache  d’Orleans,  Lady 
Franklin  (Tiley’s),  Angleterre,  Avranches,  Triomphe  de  PExposition, 
Triomphe  de  Paris,  Victor  Trouillard,  Fremion,  Marx. 

Bourbons,  first  tried  .  Acidalie,  Dupetit  Thouars,  Bouquet  de  Flore, 
Malmaison,  Grenadier,  Menoux,  Vorace,  Paul  Joseph,  Splendens.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  two  better  in  any  class  for  all  purposes — shape, 
colour,  blooming  early  and  late,  dwarf  or  standard — than  the  two  first ; 
the  third  is  fine  wooded,  the  fourth  must  be  petted  much — very  fine. 
Untried :  Henrique,  Adelaide  Bougere,  Aurore  de  Guide,  Lecoq, 
Paxton,  Reveil,  P.  Albert ;  the  second,  third,  and  last  badly  wooded. 
Tea,  on  Dog  Roses,  both  untried :  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The 
best  wooded  Roses  sent  me  this  year  are  Domage,  Angleterre,  Triomphe 
de  l’Exposition,  M„  Reignier,  M.  des  Cambaceres,  Jules  Margottin,  and 
Prince  Leon.  Independent  of  flowers  the  wood  alone  will  make  them 
survive  thousands  and  thousands  of  new  ones.  I  have  bought  on  dwarf 
Manetti  stocks,  wonderfully  vigorous,  Victoria  (Paul’s),  Buonaparte, 
Laffay,  Trottaire,  D.  of  Norfolk.  Will  no  one  bud  on  Manetti  Castel- 
lane,  Naomi,  Grand  Capitaine,  Paul  Joseph,  and  Comte  d’Eu  ?  On 
Dog  Roses  they  will  do  nothing.  The  three  last  are  not  yet  surpassed 
in  their  colours.  La  Reine  may  be  bloomed  well  thus  :  Plant  in  deep 
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rich  soil  (not  on  lawns)  ;  place  grass  thickly  over  her  roots,  and  squares 
of  glass  over  the  grass,  and  water  her  head  and  foot  with  a  fine  copper 
spout  every  day  in  hot  weather,  and  keep  her  perfectly  dry,  head  and 
foot,  in  wet  weather  ;  when  the  sun  returns  the  glass  will  drive  her 
quickly  into  beautiful  bloom.  Cover  your  show  Roses  by  day  with 
green  bunting,  tie  the  blooms  head  downward  during  the  day,  cut  your 
show  Ptoses  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  cover  your  show-box  with  a 
wet  cloth,  go  to  London  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
give  you  a  good  beating. 

Rus/iton,  Blandford.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 


OLD  GARDENS. 

There  is  no  greater  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  gardening  matters, 
than  to  manage  old  gardens,  where  the  soil  has  been  dunged  year  after 
year  until  it  has  become  a  mass  of  black,  pasty-looking  earth,  rich  to  a 
degree,  but  quite  unmanageable  for  growing  ordinary  garden  crops  and 
fruit-trees.  I  have  heard  gardens  of  this  kind  described  as  worn  out, 
or  as  having  become  sick  of  such  and  such  crops — a  vague  definition, 
conveying  no  information  beyond  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  vegetables 
refuse  to  thrive  in  them ;  and  as  for  fruit-trees,  they  only  run  to  wood. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  gum,  canker,  and  die  in  a  few  years  ;  Plums 
refuse  to  bear ;  Apples  are  infested,  beyond  recovery,  with  American 
blight  and  canker ;  and  Pears  make  wood  only ;  while  the  smaller 
fruits — as  Gooseberries  and  Currants — fail  in  the  same  way ;  and 
Strawberries  produce  luxuriant  leaves,  to  be  sure,  but  seldom  produce 
fruit. 

The  above  string  of  complaints,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to 
all  old  gardens,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  village  and  town 
in  the  kingdom,  are  brought  about  by  over- kindness  and  by  want  of 
attention  to  a  few  practical  points  in  cultivation.  I  could  easily  carry 
on  the  description  further,  and  show  that  the  mildew  in  Peas,  the 
maggot  in  the  Onion  and  Carrot  crop,  and  the  clubbing  which,  in 
som,e  old  gardens,  prevents  the  growth  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers 
entirely,  have  their  origin  in  the  same  cause. 

This  unfortunate  list  of  garden  shortcomings,  bad  as  it  is  in  the 
country,  is  much  aggravated  when  we  get  into  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  where  gardens  are  frequently  surrounded  by  buildings  or  trees, 
which,  by  preventing  the  free  access  of  light  and  air,  make  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  a  very  uncertain  affair,  so  far  as 
realising  a  produce  is  concerned.  Having  been  called  in  times  out  of 
numrber  to  give  advice  on  these  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  bring 
the  matter  forward  in  the  Florist,  as  the  question  must  largely  interest 
very  many  of  your  readers  and  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  others. 

It  was,  I  think,  last  September  that  I  called  on  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  lays  claim  to  be  considered  an  authority  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  Pinks,  Hollyhocks,  Roses,  and  Dahlias.  I  found  him,  with 
his  man,  very  busily  engaged  covering  over  the  roots  of  his  Peach-trees 
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with  rotten  dung.  His  trees  were  without  fruit ;  they  had  been 
planted  four  years  only,  against  a  nine-feet  wall ;  the  trees  were  irre¬ 
trievably  ruined  with  canker,  the  lower  half  of  the  wall  naked,  and  a 
few  strong  shoots  only  left  above.  On  my  remonstrating  with  him  on 
his  mistake,  he  replied  that  the  Rectory  gardener  had  advised  him  to 
try  whether  they  could  not  be  brought  round  by  such  means  ;  and,  said 
he,  my  Roses  always  have  it,  and  nobody  has  finer  Roses  than  I  have. 
Having  looked  over  my  friend’s  kitchen-garden — a  suburban  one — 
which,  though  he  had  only  resided  himself  two  years  there,  was  a  very 
old  garden  and  had  been  manured  annually  for  perhaps  a  century,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  his  error,  and  the  slight  difference  between  Rose 
and  Peach  culture  ;  and  this  season  he  has  taken  my  advice,  in  getting 
rid  of  this  extra  encumbrance  of  rich  soil,  and  no  doubt  will  hereafter 
succeed  better. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among  the  proprietors  of  this  class  of 
places,  that  the  soil  of  a  garden  cannot  be  too  rich  ;  and  because 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  a  few  other  things  grow  well  enough  in  it, 
other  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  do  the  same  ; 
and  when,  from  the  cause  even  of  over-richness  of  soil,  wall-trees  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  wood,  no  remedy  presents  itself  beyond  applying  to 
the  manure-heap — thus  bringing  to  a  shorter  end  trees  already  dying 
from  a  plethora  of  the  same  thing,  and  which  is  unquestionably  destroy¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  trees  yearly. 

The  only  remedy  to  make  these  over-rich  gardens  productive  is  to 
clear  a  good  portion  of  the  richest  earth  away.  Generally  speaking, 
there  are  but  few  places  where  an  exchange  may  not  be  made  for  fresh 
earth,  as  this  garden  soil  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  dressings  for 
pasture  or  meadow  land  which  can  be  met  with.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  turf,  or  even  soil  from  pasture  land ;  but,  failing  this,  that 
from  arable  land,  if  moderately  fresh  and  loamy,  will  form  no  bad  sub¬ 
stitute.  Next  come  old  banks,  the  parings  from  roadsides,  and  any 
scraps  of  fresh  soil  obtainable  where  alterations  are  making.  When 
the  rich  topsoil  has  been  removed,  spread  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime 
over  the  lowered  surface  and  fork  this  in ;  if  the  lime  is  an  inch  in 
thickness  it  will  do  good.  Afterwards  road -scrapings  or  old  mortar  may 
be  added,  when  the  soil  is  heavy  ;  and  marl,  or  a  dressing  of  the 
scourings  of  ditches,  when  light.  When  this  is  well  mixed  with  the 
lower  spit,  bring  in  the  fresh  earth  and  well  incorporate  the  whole 
together.  Rather  than  do  this  imperfectly,  I  would  recommend  that  a 
portion  only  be  done  at  once,  selecting  those  parts  on  which  Peas, 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Onions,  and  Carrots  are  to  be  grown,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  plots  appropriated  to  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  for  after 
consideration,  as  it  is  found  the  latter  are  not  so  particular  to  soil  as  the 
former.  Above  all,  the  fruit-tree  borders,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely 
renovated,  should  have  fully  one -half  of  the  old  soil  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  fresh,  draining  the  borders  when  necessary,  and  having  a 
good  rubble  bottom  one  foot  deep,  over  which  two  feet  of  the  compost 
should  be  placed  for  the  trees.  I  may  here  add,  that  many  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  may  safely  be  lifted,  if  carefully  done,  and  the  roots  laid  in 
any  spare  piece  of  ground  while  the  borders  are  being  renewed,  more 
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particularly  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots  ;  and  that  these  kinds  will  grow 
on  richer  soils  than  the  Peach  and  Cherry. 

Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  over¬ 
rich  soil  of  a  garden,  then  the  next  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  employ 
only  those  materials  which  are  found  by  practice  to  counteract  soils 
containing  a  superabundance  of  organic  manures.  Lime  is  one  of  the 
best  and  the  most  readily  procurable  ;  I  can  strongly  recommend  newly 
slaked  lime,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  as  a  valuable  compost 
for  old  garden  soils.  The  proportion  to  use  should  be  after  the  rate  of 
60  bushels  of  lime  and  2  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre.  Super-phosphate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  comes  next,  but 
is  more  expensive.  Both  these  applications  should  be  forked  in  imme¬ 
diately  they  are  spread  over  the  ground.  Where  new  corflpost  has 
been  procurable,  the  subsequent  use  of  manure  should  be  guarded 
against.  Let  a  dressing  of  hot  lime  be  given  every  third  year,  adding 
phosphate  and  guano  occasionally,  in  place  of  stable-dung  ;  and  lose  no 
opportunities  of  applying  road- scrapings  and  marl,  or  calcareous  soil, 
where  much  manuring  is  necessary,  as  it  will  improve  the  staple  of 
the  soil  and  tend  to  promote  fruitfulness  in  the  crops. 

Liquid  manure  is  also  a  better  material  than  stable  manure  for  these 
gardens,  as  it  is  more  easily  taken  up  by  plants  ;  and,  with  chalk  or 
lime  occasionally  added,  will  tend  to  form  a  better  and  more  productive 
soil,  and  one  capable  of  keeping  in  good  heart  for  years,  without  the 
danger  of  getting  over  rich. 

S. 


FRUIT  CULTURE.— No.  IX. 

BY  MR.  POWELL,  ROYAL  GARDENS,  FROGMORE. 

( Continued  from  page  60). 

The  Plum. — Among  all  our  fruit-trees  the  Plum,  perhaps,  possesses 
the  best  constitution  ;  although  it  has  passed  through  many  stages  of 
improvement,  from  the  Wild  Plum  to  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
our  finest  garden  varieties  are  equally  hardy  as  those  in  a  wild  state — 
where  they  are  to  be  found  growing  and  fruitful  in  the  dry  bank  as 
well  as  in  swampy  ground  ;  and  the  cultivated  kinds  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  all  soils,  aspects,  and  situations  ;  the  foregoing  remarks, 
however,  do  not  imply  that  the  Plum  may  be  grown  without  some 
amount  of  care  and  attention ;  indeed  it  matters  not  what  fruit  we  cul¬ 
tivate,  from  the  Gooseberry  to  the  Grape,  fine  fruit  and  healthy  trees 
are  seldom  obtained  except  proper  treatment  and  due  care  are  bestowed 
on  their  cultivation. 

The  Plum,  like  other  fruit-trees,  flourishes  best  in  well-drained  soil, 
especially  if  it  be  a  retentive  clay  subsoil ;  although  it  luxuriates  in  a 
strong,  clayey  loam,  thorough  drainage  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  trees 
being  covered  with  moss,  which  often  infests  them  in  damp  situa¬ 
tions,  and  in  which  state  it  does  not  exactly  render  the  trees  unfruitful, 
but  fine  fruit  cannot  be  looked  for  till  they  are  cleaned  from  this 
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parasitical  pest,  which  can  be  done  by  dressing  the  branches  with 
strong  lime-water  or  a  mixture  of  soft-soap,  salt,  and  urine.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage,  that  “  A  preventive  is 
better  than  a  cure therefore  guard  against  the  evil,  if  possible,  by 
proper  drainage,  as  before  stated,  and  otherwise  keeping  the  trees  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  top-dressing  with  manure,  either  liquid  or  solid? 
should  they  manifest  any  sign  of  feebleness. 

The  Plum,  like  the  Apricot,  produces  its  fruit  on  spurs  and  wood  of 
two  years’  growth,  and  occasionally  on  the  extremities  of  the  young 
shoots  ;  therefore  similar  treatment,  with  regard  to  pruning,  may  be 
applied,  and  the  fan  arrangement  is  also  the  best  mode  of  training  for 
high  walls,  and  the  horizontal  system  for  low  walls  and  espaliers. 
When  trained,  it  requires  a  summer  and  winter  pruning ;  the  former 
consists  of  removing  all  over- luxuriant  shoots  that  can  be  conveniently 
spared — which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  only  tend  to  rob  the  fruitful 
branches  ;  and  if  such  shoots  are  selected  to  form  subordinate  members, 
they  would  soon  outgrow  the  leaders  and  disarrange  the  balance  and 
formation  of  the  tree.  All  other  shoots,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaders  and  those  to  fill  vacant  space,  should  be  stopped  when  they 
have  made  a  growth  of  a  few  inches.  This  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevent  the  shoots  being  infested  with  the  green  and  white  fly,  often  so 
destructive  to  the  Plum  in  its  early  growth. 

Before  the  fruit  ripens,  the  trees  will  again  require  to  be  gone  over 
and  the  shoots  stopped  as  before — thinning  the  shoots,  if  necessary,  to 
admit  air  and  light  to  the  fruit  when  ripening,  and  the  leaders  and 
other  shoots  should  be  fastened  to  the  wall  or  trainers.  About  this 
time  a  thorough  washing  with  the  garden- engine  is  very  serviceable  in 
cleansing  the  fruit  and  trees  from  the  excretion  of  insects,  decayed 
blossoms,  &c. 

We  are  all  apt  to  be  over  covetous  in  our  fruit-crop,  and  often  leave 
more  than  the  trees  are  capable  of  bringing  to  maturity ;  however, 
much  depends  on  the  vigour  and  health  of  the  trees — sometimes  a 
heavy  crop  is  more  beneficial  than  otherwise,  in  curbing  their  strength  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  if  fine  table-fruit  be  desired,  no  two  Plums  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  and  the  greatest  number  should  be  left  on 
the  vigorous  parts  of  the  tree.  Thinning  the  fruit  may  commence  soon 
after  it  is  set,  and  ought  to  be  finished  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  stoned. 
A  pair  of  pointed  scissors  is  the  best  instrument  for  this  operation. 

What  has  previously  been  stated  (at  page  10)  on  the  winter  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Apricot,  may  be  applied  to  the  Plum,  with  the  exception 
of  the  varieties  called  Imperatrice,  which  vary  in  habit  from  other  kinds, 
and  are  rather  impatient  of  close  pruning,  consequently  they  require  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment. 

The  finest  fruit  is  borne  on  small,  short,  twiggy  shoots,  growing  from 
the  spurs  as  well  as  from  wood  of  two  years’  growth  ;  these  should  be 
left  entire  for  fruiting,  and  the  old  spurs  thinned  and  shortened,  when 
getting  too  long,  to  furnish  small  shoots  for  fruiting  the  following 
season. 

Standard  trees  require  but  little  pruning,  after  the  head  is  once 
formed,  farther  than  occasional  thinning ;  and  dwarf  bush-trees  should 
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have  all  strong  shoots  either  stopped  or  removed  during  summer,  and 
roots  pruned  in  autumn,  if  growing  too  vigorously.  The  Plum  also-  bears 
remarkably  well  when  grown  as  Pyramids  (see  Training)  which  form 
pleasing  objects  in  the  fruit-garden.  These  trees  are  comparatively  but 
little  trouble  after  they  are  formed. 

About  300  varieties  of  Plums  are  in  existence,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  worthless;  if  twenty  sorts  are  selected  from  that  number,  it 
will  include  the  best,  and  the  following  kinds  will  be  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  supply  from  the  end  of  July  to  November.  The  Blue  Gage  and 
Wilmot’s  Early  Orleans  are  the  best  early  Plums,  and  should  have  a 
warm  wall  aspect,  followed  by  the  Victoria,  Jefferson,  Washington, 
Green  Gage,  and  Kirk’s  Plum,  for  which  an  east  or  west  aspect  is  well 
adapted ;  the  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  the  Blue 
and  Ickworth  Imperatrice  are  sorts  that  hang  a  long  time  on  the  tree, 
and  should  have  an  east  or  north  wall.  If  we  include  the  Goliath,  Old 
Orleans,  Damson,  and  Red  and  White  Magnum  Bonum,  for  kitchen 
uses  and  preserving,  those  enumerated  will  be  found  sufficient  for  any 
garden. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS  OF  1858. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  first  proposed  in  our  columns,  promises  to  be  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  subjoin  an  article  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the 
subject,  and  also  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  list  of 
subscriptions  published  in  our  present  number. 

“  Of  the  Royal  lady  who  rules  these  realms  it  is  sung  with  loyalty 
and  truth,  that  ‘  the  throne  of  our  Queen  is  in  Englishmen’s  hearts 
and  the  same  high  tribute  of  praise  may  assuredly  be  offered  to  the 
queen  of  flowers.  Old  England’s  emblem  is  the  Rose,  and  her  sons 
and  her  daughters  love  it  well.  Whether  it  be  that  joy  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  the  wild  Dog  Rose,  rudely  plucked  from  the  hedge-row  by  some 
rustic  swain  for  his  sweetheart ;  or  bud  of  Tea-scented  China,  daintily 
culled  from  the  conservatory  by  some  graceful  Lilia,  herself 

*  A  Rose-bud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 

And  sweet  as  English  air  can  make  her 

whether  it  be  the  glorious  old  Cabbage,  enthroned  in  a  mug  bereft  of  its 
handle,  and  adorning  some  cottage  home;  or  pale  Niphetos  in  some 
gemmed  bouquetier j  whether  it  be  the  tiny  Banksioe,  in  shape  no 
bigger  than  an  agate  stone  on  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman  ;  or  some 
gorgeous  Gallica,  ample  in  circumference  as  a  belle  of  our  modern  mode ; 
peasant  or  peeress  we  love  the  Rose.  Rich  or  poor — men,  women,  or 
children,  we  are  prompt  to  obey  old  Herrick’s  bidding,  ‘  Gather  ye 
Roses,  while  ye  may.’ 

“  The  idea,  then,  of  a  ‘Grand  National  Rose  Show’  doth  sweetly 
recommend  itself  to  English  ears  ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Queen  of  the  garden  is  to  hold  a  court,  to  which  none  but  they  of  the 
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blood  royal,  none  but  Roses  can  enter,  our  thoughts  fly  off  to  the  Field 
of  the  'Cloth  of  Gold  (that  rare  and  beautiful  Noisette !)  and  to  other 
princely  pageants.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  indulge  our  imaginations, 
or  to  let  them  rove,  fancy  free ;  for  should  this  exhibition  be  realised, 
as  there  is  good  ground  to  hope,  it  will  not  disappoint  our  expectations. 
It  will  be  ‘  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.’ 

“  It  seems  strange,  on  a  first  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  the 
Rose  should  not  have  previously  asserted  her  claim  to  an  exclusive 
exhibition,  although  the  Tulip,  the  Carnation,  the  Dahlia,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum  have  each  proved  themselves  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  an 
independent  show.  But,  truth  to  tell,  the  Rose,  with  all  her  beauty, 
has  only  of  late  years  become  a  *  florist’s  flower.’  With  all  her  glowing 
colours  and  her  rich  perfume,  she  has  been  wofully  wanting  in  shape  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  recall,  in  proof,  a  pan  of  Roses,  as  exhibited  some 
ten  or  dozen  years  ago.  Blooms  large  and  beautiful  (if  you  did  not 
mind  the  green  ‘  eye  ’)  were  plenteous  ;  but  blooms  like  Paul  Ricaut, 
Madame  Rivers,  Louise  Peyronney,  and  many  others,  which  we  shall 
see  on  the  1st  of  July,  were  indeed  few  and  precious. 

“We  may  confidently  anticipate  from  the  preliminary  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  which  appears  in  our  impression  of  this  day,  that  we  shall  have 
a  judicious  management,  a  satisfactory  schedule,  and  an  abundant  dis¬ 
play  of  the  best  Roses  grown ;  and  we,  therefore,  trust  that  the  under¬ 
taking  will  be  so  liberally  supported  by  all  lovers  of  the  Rose,  that  the 
prizes  may  be  worthy  of  the  skill  of  the  competitors,  and  that  the  Grand 
National  Rose  Show  may  in  every  sense  deserve  its  name.” 


The  Royal  and  National  Tulip  Show  will  be  held  at  Shef¬ 
field,  as  announced  in  our  advertising  columns.  A  fine  display  is 
expected,  the  meeting  being  undertaken  with  spirit,  under  distinguished 
patronage. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  takes  place  at  Moira  ;  particulars  not  yet  received. 


GRAPE  GROWING. 

I  AM  of  opinion  that  no  fruit  has  called  forth  so  many  authors  and  so 
many  varieties  of  treatises  as  the  Vine,  and  yet  its  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  not  general.  It  is  true  that  every  one  having  a  glasshouse 
desires  its  cultivation,  and  is  ready  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  in 
order  that  Grapes  may  be  obtained.  Plain  practical  directions  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  experienced  men,  and  the  reader  can  see  no  difficulty — not¬ 
withstanding  the  warnings  repeatedly  given  by  the  highest  authorities, 
who  tell  them,  and  truthfully,  that  the  trade  of  Grape-growing  can,  no 
more  than  any  other,  be  learned  from  books  alone.  This  question,  then, 
ought  to  be  seriously  asked  by  every  one  connected  with  Grape-growing — 
Is  it  for  want  of  attention  to  this  important  point  that  mildew  and 
general  unhealthiness  are  owing  ?  If  experience  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  inquiry,  evidence  indicates  the  contrary.  Let  me  take  the  case  of 
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mildew.  In  1852,  a  few  miles  inland  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  I  was 
invited  by  a  reverend  gentleman  to  examine  his  outdoor  Vines;  they 
had  been  planted  in  a  prepared  border,  against  a  south  wall ;  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  such  as  to  lead  one  to  say — if  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the 
Vine  in  the  open  air,  in  England,  this  is  the  place  ;  instead  of  this, 
however,  the  Vines  and  the  few  bunches  of  Grapes  on  them  were  one 
mass  of  mildew.  I  had  seen  mildew  in  hothouses,  and  had  stated  the 
cause  to  be  a  contaminated  atmosphere  ;  but  in  the  open  air  I  had  not 
seen  it.  There  was,  however,  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  cause  to  be 
extreme  dryness — the  Vines  required  water.  We  had  long  had  dry 
weather,  not  so  long,  however,  as  to  affect  anything  materially  in  the 
open  quarters  ;  but  on  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  aspect,  where  eva¬ 
poration  was  so  much  more  rapid,  the  equilibrium  of  heat  and  moisture 
had  been  upset.  How  often  have  we  seen,  in  that  neighbourhood, 
Peach-trees  on  a  south  aspect  severely  injured  by  mildew,  at  the  same 
time  when  east  and  west  aspects  were  in  vigorous  health,  all  from  the 
same  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  watchful  eye  of  experience  is  wanted 
to  administer  the  proper  quantity  of  water  at  the  right  time  ;  not  only 
should  water  be  given  at  the  root  and  the  leaves  sprinkled,  but  the  wall 
also  should  be  well  damped,  at  least  until  some  better  method  of  appli¬ 
cation  is  devised.  These  Vines  had  been  several  years  planted,  and 
this  was  the  second  year  of  their  being  attacked  with  mildew.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  was  always  the  same,  and 
the  seasons  of  1851  and  1852  were  not  much  different  from  others  that 
had  preceded  them  ;  but  against  this  is  the  fact,  that  a  young  plant 
will  bear  a  greater  amount  of  drought  without  injury  than  one  approach¬ 
ing  maturity  ;  the  composition  of  modern  Vine-borders,  too,  .  has 
undergone  a  great  change,  and  that  change,  I  believe,  has  only  been 
beneficial  in  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  attention  to  minutire 
have  gone  with  it. 

Let  us  take  one  other  case  of  mildew.  At  a  nobleman’s  establishment 
in  the  north  of  England,  this  season,  I  witnessed  a  house  of  Grapes 
completely  covered  with  the  disease.  If  remedies  had  been  applied, 
they  had  proved  of  no  benefit,  for  a  more  complete  case  of  Grape  mil¬ 
dew  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  Here  there  was  no  modern 
border  to  blame — no  new-fangled  system  of  pruning  or  dressing  ;  my 
friend  had  pursued  his  usual  method,  which  had  always  proved  more 
or  less  successful  for  twenty  years  previous.  The  only  innovation  was 
the  introduction  of  plants,  and  these  and  Vines  I  was  assured  would 
not  do  together.  Pines  he  had  often  grown  in  the  same  situation,  but 
they  required  much  less  water ;  and  to  the  excess  of  water  required  by 
the  plants  was  to  be  attributed  the  entire  failure  of  his  Grapes.  With 
this  opinion  1  could  not  agree  ;  my  own  Grape-houses  were  quite  as 
full  of  plants  as  this  was,  and  other  circumstances  not  so  favourable — 
still  I  had  seen  no  mildew.  I  had  to  go  from  home  and  travel  a  little 
occasionally,  to  know  what  Vine-mildew  really  was.  The  root  of  the 
evil  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  old  Pine-bed  ;  for  years  it  had  lain  undis¬ 
turbed,  tan  and  soil  mixed  together  in  a  solid  undrained  state,  the 
evaporation  from  which  was  not  healthful.  Here  there  were  no  gases 
rising  to  give  vigour  and  strength,  but  a  sour,  unkind  moisture,  increas¬ 
ing  daily  as  the  water  given  to  the  plants  increased. 
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These,  and  other  cases  I  could  mention,  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
source  of  mildew  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  hot¬ 
houses.  We  know  that  the  Vine  will  grow  healthy,  and  more  or  less 
robust,  in  any  pure  common  garden-soil ;  consequently,  if  the  border 
is  well  drained  and  no  extreme  moisture  has  entered  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  it,  mildew  will  not  be  found.  One  thing,  however,  my  expe¬ 
rience  enables  me  to  speak  against,  viz.,  decaying  wood  buried  in  the 
soil.  This  I  have  known  to  be  productive  of  mildew.  A  question  of 
importance  is,  the  temperature  the  roots  are  in,  and  were  the  early 
crops  only  affected  the  blame  might  reasonably  rest  here.  The  present 
uncertain  and  imperfect  modes  of  giving  warmth  to  Vine-borders  are 
not  satisfactory ;  and  while  gardeners  continue  to  make  borders  two 
and  three  feet  in  depth,  a  useless  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  not 
easily  overcome.  We  fare  much  better  with  the  atmosphere  of  hot¬ 
houses.  Heat  and  moisture  we  have  at  command ;  air  also  can  gene¬ 
rally  be  admitted — not  always  with  success,  but,  with  favourable 
weather  and  attention,  a  fair  share  of  success  is  obtained.  The  Vine 
temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  90°.  During  the  growing  season 
water  is  generally  well  supplied,  agreeably  with  the  temperature  main¬ 
tained  ;  but  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  the  case  changes,  and, 
during  the  ripening  process,  water  in  any  shape  is  entirely  withheld. 
Sulphur  is  applied  to  the  pipes,  the  walls  washed  with  lime,  and  every 
means  taken  to  keep  insects  in  subjection ;  but  nothing  is  further  done 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  foliage,  to  prolong  its  usefulness,  or  encou¬ 
rage  its  vigour.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  theory  condemns  this  part 
of  routine  ?  That  it  is,  in  any  way,  necessary  to  flavour  or  colour  the 
fruit  I  entirely  deny ;  and  the  experience  of  many  good  gardeners  con¬ 
firms  my  statement.  Had  I  adhered  to  it,  I  never  could  have  carried 
Grapes  through  a  transition  state,  without  additional  injury,  in  any 
reasonable  time.  My  practice  is  to  use  moisture  at  all  times,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  temperature ;  and  while  the  Grapes  are  colouring,  and 
for  flavour,  give  more  air  and  keep  the  moisture  in  constant  movement. 
The  syringe  is  not  used  upon  the  Vines  after  they  begin  to  colour,  but 
the  water-troughs  are  worked  as  usual ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  the 
floors  and  body  of  the  house  more  frequently  damped.  Nor  does  this 
treatment  stop  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe ;  more  air  and  an  additional 
fire  in  foggy  weather,  to  increase  the  circulation,  is  all  the  change  I  find 
necessary  to  keep  ripe  Grapes  until  March  the  following  year,  with  at 
least  an  equal  share  of  success  with  those  who  follow  a  different  method. 
Upon  this  point,  then,  rests  the  question  of  plants  and  Grapes  growing 
together ;  once  granted,  the  only  matter  of  detail  is  what  plants  are 
suitable.  From  the  time  that  the  Vines  break  their  buds  until  the 
Grapes  are  nearly  ripe,  almost  all  stove  plants  are  suitable ;  afterwards 
a  change  of  many  should  take  place,  and,  if  the  season  is  winter,  their 
places  will  be  well  occupied  by  those  intended  for  the  flower-garden. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Intermixed  with  fine  foliage  and  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  Acacias,  Correas,  Orange-trees  (in  fruit  and  blossom), 
Primulas,  Violets,  Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  Roses,  Pernettyas,  Euphor¬ 
bias,  and  Ixoras  have  a  fine  effect.  The  last  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
bloom  very  late,  and  are  extremely  beautiful  during  winter.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  Begonias,  Carnations,  Daphnes,  Linum  trigynum 
(a  showy  plant  for  decorative  purposes  and  of  very  simple  culture), 
Gesneras,  and  Cyclamens.  The  latter  are  most  useful  at  this  time,  and 
the  many  new  varieties  are  very  pretty ;  they  do  best  planted  out  in 
frames  early  in  the  season,  and  potted  early  in  autumn.  Other  useful 
plants  for  winter  decoration  are  Velthemia  viridifolia,  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans,  Pentas  rosea,  Orchids,  and  Luculia  gratissima.  The  last  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter-blooming  conservatory 
plants,  and  not  so  much  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  pot  plants  of  it 
require  much  attention  during  summer,  and  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  cool  frames  ;  finer  flowers  are,  however,  got  from  planted  out 
specimens.  Medinilla  speciosa  seems  to  bloom  later  than  M.  mag- 
nifica,  and  is  very  handsome  and  showy  during  winter.  Eranthemums, 
Justicias,  Fuchsia  Dominiana,  Ardisia  crenulata,  and  others,  may  also 
be  had  in  beautiful  condition ;  the  last,  with  their  red,  black,  and  white 
berries,  are  very  interesting  and  pretty.  Kruskumeria  spectabilis,  a 
new  stove  plant  sent  out  from  the  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,  of 
very  easy  culture,  and  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful  lilac  colour,  would  be 
a  great  acquisition  if  the  habit  was  less  weedy.  Amaryllis,  by  previous 
management,  may  be  got  in  bloom  during  winter,  and  are  showy  and 
interesting  for  conservatory  purposes.  Thunbergia  laurifolia,  a  stove 
climber  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  easy  culture,  I  find  grows  rapidly 
in  a  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  sand  ;  the  flowers  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Meyenia  erecta,  which  is  another  very  beautiful  plant. 
Impatiens  Jerdonise  and  I.  Hookeriana,  the  latter  not  so  free  flowering 
with  us,  but  nevertheless  very  beautiful,  are  also  well  worth  attention. 
For  the  use  of  the  conservatory  and  general  decorative  purposes,  no  plants 
are  more  useful  and  decorative  than  Begonias  are  ;  red,  pink,  and  white 
varieties  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  them  have  remarkably  handsome 
foliage,  and  being  plants  of  such  simple  culture  they  have  much  to 
recommend  them.  We  have  one  entire  house  of  them,  and  during  all 
seasons  we  have  plants  in  bloom.  -  Many  of  the  varieties  raised  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  are  extremely  beautiful,  but  none  more  so 
than  the  old  insignis  and  Mr.  Frost’s  Prestoniensis.  Some  of  them 
show  a  tendency  to  spot  on  the  leaf,  like  the  pretty  Sonerila  margari- 
tacea,  and  this,  to  cross  with  others  of  the  showy  class,  may  produce  a 
fine  strain  of  valuable  plants. 

These  plants  become  mixed  together  as  they  are  in  use  in  the  con¬ 
servatory,  house,  &c.  Of  Acacia  Drummondi,  a  plant  of  rare  beauty 
among  the  Acacias,  small  plants  flower  very  profusely  in  winter.  As 
to  Calla  sethiopica,  few  plants  are  more  handsome  and  beautiful  in  a 
vase  than  this  very  common  plant,  when  in  bloom.  It  forces  easily, 
but  must  be  put  at  rest  in  summer. 

January  22.  F. 
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The  loss  which  this  Society  has  sustained  through  the  decease  of  its 
President,  the  late  estimable  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  to  be  filled  up, 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  by  the  election  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  who  has  signified  his  willingness  to  be  put  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  office ;  we  most  heartily  congratulate  the  Council  and 
Fellows  on  an  event  so  auspicious  to  the  future  usefulness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Society. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Royle,  a  short  time  back,  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Society  has  also  become  vacant,  and  we  understand  that  Dr. 
Lindley,  who  for  years  has  filled  the  office  of  paid  Vice- Secretary, 
has  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  who,  with  much 
regret,  have  accepted  it,  and  we  see  it  is  their  intention  of  nominating 
Dr.  Lindley  for  election  to  the  Honorary  Secretaryship,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Council,  a  position  which  every  well-wisher  of  the  Society  will  be 
pleased  to  see  Dr.  Lindley  occupy.  The  disinterested  and  liberal 
manner  in  which,  after  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  the  Society, 
he  has  voluntarily  given  up  his  paid  Vice  Secretaryship  of  £500 
per  annum  to  relieve  the  Society  to  that  extent,  we  feel  sure  will  be 
appreciated  in  its  proper  light  by  every  Fellow  of  the  Society,  more 
particularly  as  the  Council  will  still  have  all  the  benefit  of  his  services, 
and  co-operation  as  Secretary,  in  respect  to  management  and  scientific 
details ;  he  will,  however,  of  course  be  relieved  of  more  official  duties, 
which  will  fall  into  other  hands. 


OESTRUM  AURANTIACUM. 

This  desirable  plant,  though  not  of  very  recent  introduction,  is  deserving 
of  more  especial  notice,  on  account  of  its  valuable  disposition  to 
flower  at  a  season  when  blossoms  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  also 
because  of  its  usefulness  when  cut  flowers  are  much  in  demand ;  and 
if  we  add  to  this  the  cheerful  racemes  of  orange-coloured  inflorescence 
which  are  produced  in  such  profusion,  I  think  that  we,  too,  shall  have 
few  plants  really  more  useful  or  attractive.  This  excellent  acqui¬ 
sition  was  introduced  from  Guatemala  in  the  year  1842.  Considering 
the  country  from  whence  it  came,  one  might  be  inclined  to  infer  that 
a  stove  temperature  would  be  necessary,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  its  most  suitable  place  being  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Those  who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  once  fine  speci¬ 
men  grown  in  the  conservatory  border  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  will  at  once  agree  that  such  a  situation  would  be  the  most 
suitable ;  nevertheless,  the  plant  is  very  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
and  to  such  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks. 

Its  culture  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  perhaps  the  best  time  for  pro¬ 
pagating  young  plants  is  during  the  spring.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  about  three  inches  in  length,  if  the 
base  be  tolerably  ripe,  so  much  the  better.  These  may  be  inserted  in 
sand,  over  a  compost  of  sandy  soil,  with  a  bell-glass  to  cover  them  ; 
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afterwards  they  should  be  placed  in  any  ordinary  propagating  pit,  with 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  the  bottom  heat  being  rather 
in  advance.  In  this  situation,  with  proper  regard  to  watering, 
shading,  &c.,  the  cuttings  will  in  course  of  time  root  freely,  and  may  be 
potted  into  three-inch  pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  same  structure  from 
whence  they  came,  but  as  near  the  glass  as  possible ;  shading  will  be 
necessary  for  a  short  time,  to  prevent  flagging.  Supposing  the  plants  to 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  they  may  be  removed  into  larger  ones, 
and  placed  in  a  suitable  house,  where  a  brisk  growing  temperature  can 
be  maintained,  admitting  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions ; 
as  they  advance  in  growth  they  may  be  stopped  and  tied  out  as 
thought  proper ;  they  may  again  be  shifted  if  required,  and  by  the  end 
of  summer,  if  all  has  gone  well,  they  will  have  made  tolerably  good 
plants,  some  of  them  perhaps  sufficiently  large  to  flower.  After  flower¬ 
ing  they  may  be  placed  in  any  cool  dry  house,  with  no  more  water 
given  than  is  necessary  to  support  life.  Towards  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March  they  may  be  pruned  hard  in,  to  give  them  a 
compact  form,  and  introduced  into  a  slight  warmth.  Repotting  will  be 
necessary,  this  may  be  accomplished  immediately  they  begin  to  present 
evident  signs  of  growth.  During  their  growing  season,  abundance  of  air 
may  be  supplied,  with  frequent  syringing,  and  occasionally  watering  at 
the  root  with  clear  weak  liquid  manure.  The  final  shift  should  take  place 
about  J uly,  so  that  the  pot  may  become  well  filled  with  roots  towards  the 
latter  end  of  summer.  This  has  a  tendency  to  ripen  or  consolidate 
the  tissue  of  the  plant  which  throws  it  into  a  freer  state  of  flowering, 
and  blooming  upon  young  wood,  as  a  natural  consequence  requires  but 
little  stopping. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  peat,  and  well  decomposed  cow  dung, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  sharp  sand,  and  some  charcoal  or  burnt  clay 
should  be  added,  Green  fly  is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  may  be 
easily  eradicated  by  timely  application  of  the  usual  remedies. 

H.  M. 


THE  TRENTHAM  BLACK  GRAPE. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  Grapes  with  a  good  bloom  on  the  berries,  and 
free  from  shrivelling,  through  January,  February,  and  March,  is  well 
known.  The  common  Black  Hamburgh,  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  may  be  obtained  in  fair  condition  up  to  the  middle  of  February  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  berries  get  mouldy  and  begin  to  decay  in 
December,  and  even  earlier  than  that,  if  the  least  damp  is  allowed  in 
the  house.  The  St.  Peter’s  is  a  valuable  keeping  Grape,  vinous,  but 
with  moie  acidity  than  the  Hamburgh,  and  with  a  better  colour  and 
finer  bloom  than  this  latter  Grape  usually  attains ;  but  even  this 
requires  great  care,  or  it  will  crack,  and  become  mouldy  in  damp 
weather,  and  the  least  over-firing  causes  it  to  shrivel.  The  Barba- 
lossa  is  a  fine  looking  Grape,  but  takes  somewhere  about  twelve  months 
to  ripen  it  properly,  and  then,  besides  being  a  fickle  bearer,  it  is  only 
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second-rate  in  quality.  Having  seen  and  tasted  Mr.  Fleming’s  Grape, 
we  are  ot  opinion  that  it  supplies  a  desideratum  wanting  in  this  class  of 
Grapes,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  will  form  a  very  useful  addition. 
The  quality  of  the  variety  is  very  rich  and  vinous,  with  a  full  syrupy 
flavour ;  it  is,  we  understand,  a  most  productive  bearer,  and,  as 
Mr.  Fleming  observes,  appears  as  hardy  as  a  Currant ;  and  that  it 
may  be  kept  tor  a  very  long  period  after  being  ripe  we  have  ample 
testimony.  The  footstalks  of  this  Grape  appear  to  retain  their  vitality 
long  after  the  berries  are  ripe,  and  no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  this  property 
that  the  Trentharn  Black  keeps  fresh  and  plump  long  after  other  Grapes 
with  less  vitality  decay  or  shrivel.  •  S. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Feb.  2. — The  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  in  the  chair. — Nineteen  new 
Fellows  were  elected  on  this  occasion.  E.  A.  Brande,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
Sulhamstead  House,  Turnham  Green,  sent  a  group  of  six  Camellias, 
chiefly  standards,  all  well  flowered  handsome  plants.  Among  them 
was  Mathotiana,  a  large  deep  crimson  kind,  which,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  gradually  making  its  way  into  most  collections.  The 
last-named  variety  also  came  from  Messrs.  Chandler,  who  likewise 
contributed  Saccoi  nova,  a  pale  rose  coloured  variety,  and  a  neat  small 
white  kind  striped  with  pink,  called  Jubilee.  From  Mr.  Glendinning, 
of  Chiswick  Nursery,  came  Targioni,  a  white  sort  striped  with  pink, 
and  two  extremely  beautiful  new  kinds  lately  introduced  from  China  by 
Mr.  Fortune.  Of  these  one,  which  has  been  named  Princess  Frederick 
William,  had  a  white  ground  colour  prettily  striped  and  mottled  with 
rose  ;  the  other  was  called  Cup  of  Beauty.  The  Mowers  of  the  latter 
are  large,  incurved,  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  narrow 
pink  streak  which  ran  down  the  middle  of  one  or  two  of  the  petals. 
Both  varieties  must  be  regarded  as  acquisitions. 

The  only  collection  of  Hyacinths  shown  came  from  Mr.  Cutbush,  of 
Highgate.  The  sorts  were  Prince  Frederick,  a  double  pale  blue  kind  ; 
Norma,  single  delicate  pink ;  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  double  white;  Baron 
Van  Tuyll,  single,  porcelain  blue  ;  Prince  Albert,  a  single,  nearly  black 
sort ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  single,  rose,  with  the  petals  faintly  edged 
with  white;  William  the  1st,  single,  deep  blue;  Anna  Maria,  double, 
cream;  Grand  Vedette,  single,  large  flowered,  pale  blue;  Voltaire, 
single,  white ;  Orondates,  single,  pale  blue ;  and  Pyrene,  double 
white. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  in  whose  collection  were  Epacrises,  two  well  grown  specimens  of 
Chinese  Primrose,  viz.,  the  double  white  and  double  lilac,  and  two 
Orchids,  one  the  East  India  Calanthe  curculigoides,  the  other  Dendro- 
bium  moniliforme.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road, 
sent  Cyclamen  Atkin  si,  a  pretty  hybrid,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured 
illustration  in  a  former  volume.  It  was  stated  to  be  exactly  intermediate 
between  two  parents,  persicum  and  Coum,  and  hardy  ;  from  the  same 
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firm  also  came  a  plant  and  cut  flowers  of  Monocheetum  ensiferum,  a 
profuse  blooming  and  very  handsome  rosy  flowered  greenhouse  plant. 
It  was  introduced  from  Columbia  by  Mr.  Linden. 

A  magnificent  basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  t'o 
R.  Sneyd,  Esq.  ;  along  with  them  were  also  the  old  white  Tokay,  and 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Lord  Wenlock, 
sent  bunches  of  Black  Barbarossa ;  and  Mr.  Tillyard,  gardener  to 
Viscount  Eversley,  had  Black  Hamburgh.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
likewise  sent  two  Antigua  Queen  Pine  Apples,  a  quantity  of  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  and  Beurre  Ranee  Pears,  fine  specimens,  and  both  in  excellent 
condition  ;  and  a  dish  of  American  Cranberries.  The  following  Apples,  viz., 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  large,  and  finely  coloured ;  Ribston  Pippin,  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling,  and  three  unnamed  kinds,  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Tanton,  gardener  to  H.  0.  Nethercote,  Esq.,  Moulton  Grange,  North¬ 
ampton. 

Vegetables  consisted  of  dishes  of  White  and  Red  Ash- leaved  Kidney 
Potatoes  from  Mr.  Tillyard,  gardener  to  Lord  Eversley,  and  a  “new 
sort  of  Kale,  called  Cottager’s  Kale,”  from  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough.  Of  this  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  as  follows,  in  the  Gardeners  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  the  22nd  ult : — 

“  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  there  appeared, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cottager’s  Kale,  a  new  vegetable  that  attracted 
great  attention.  It  belonged  to  the  well-known  race  of  tall,  open  Cab¬ 
bages  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  Chou  caulier  or  Chou 
cavalier.  In  some  respects  it  resembled  the  old-fashioned  varieties 
called  ‘  Curlies,’  ‘  German  Kale,’  ‘  Scotch  Kale,’  &c.  ;  but  it  was 
evidently  a  very  distinct  form.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  described  as  a 
very  fine  Brussels  Sprout,  the  sprouts  of  which  will  not  heart.  From 
the  root  to  the  very  top  of  a  stout  stem  3  feet  high  it  was  crowded  with 
little  open  Cabbages,  of  a  purplish  tint  and  delicate  texture.  When 
cooked  we  found  it  unsurpassed  for  sweetness,  being  quite  free  from  the 
bitterish  taste  which  is  apt  to  accompany  the  Brussels  Sprouts.  The 
specimens  before  the  meeting  sufficiently  showed  that  it  added  to  its 
good  qualities  that  of  excessive  productiveness.  The  specimens  came 
from  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  to  whom  belongs  the 
credit  of  bringing  so  valuable  a  production  into  notice  ;  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  history  of  its  origin.  ‘This  excellent 
vegetable  originated  some  years  since  in  the  gardens  of  Sherburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Macclesfield — its 
parents  being  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  one  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Kale.  Mr.  Prior,  the  very  intelligent  and  clever  gardener  at  Midgham 
Park,  obtained  some  of  the  seeds  thus  produced,  the  produce  of  which 
he  fertilised  with  the  old  Purple  Broccoli,  and  thus  obtained  what  has 
been  very  aptly  named,  from  its  productiveness  and  hardy  character, 
the  ‘  Cottager’s  Kale.’  It  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Prior  for  several 
years,  and  its  qualities  have  been  thoroughly  tested  both  at  Midgham 
Park  and  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  where  it  has  also  been  grown 
extensively — and  found  not  only  to  be  by  far  the  most  tender  of  all  the 
greens  and  of  exquisite  flavour,  but  to  possess  the  collateral  advantages 
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of  being  much  more  productive  than  any  other  winter  green,  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  The  small  specimens  which,  for  convenience  of  transit, 
were  chosen  for  sending  to  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  scarcely  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  when  lairly  grown  ;  it  should  be  seen  in  its  vigour,  some 
four  feet  high,  and  covering  an  equal  space,  clothed  to  the  ground  with 
its  immense  produce  of  rosette-like  shoots  of  an  agreeable  bluish  tint, 
which,  when  boiled,  assume  a  still  more  agreeable  green.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  March,  for  planting  out  early  in  a 
deep  and  rich  soil,  and  ample  space  must  be  allowed  for  the  plants  to 
develope  themselves.’  Thus  the  spring  of  1858  places  two  invaluable 
and  really  new  vegetables  at  the  command  of  gardeners — the  Custard 
Squash  and  the  Cottager’s  Kale.” 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  was  a  hot-water  table  apparatus  for 
small  greenhouses,  to  be  heated  by  gas,  from  Messrs.  Thomson,  of 
Dalkeith.  Specimens  of  patent  birch  and  other  brooms  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  landscape-gardener,  &c.,  Dunkeld.  These  we  have 
described  in  a  former  volume.  From  Mr.  Smith,  of  3,  Queen’s-road, 
East  Chelsea,  came  various  garden-pots  made  of  a  very  porous  clay, 
which  burns  a  pale  stone  colour;  These  pots  had  grey  bands  round 
them,  which  indicated  when  the  soil  in  them  was  dry  or  wet. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Mr.  Broome,  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  has  just  published  an  excellent 
little  work  on  this  deservedly  favourite  flower.  His  long  experience 
and  great  success  in  its  management,  not  so  much  for  purposes  of 
exhibition,  as  for  border  decoration,  eminently  qualify  him  for  such 
a  task,  and  those  who  attentively  peruse  the  pages  of  the  little  work 
before  us  will,  we  feel  certain,  not  be  disappointed.  They  contain 
not  only  ample  cultural  directions,  but  conveniently  arranged  select  lists 
of  the  best  kinds  for  different  purposes.  In  addition  to  its  comprising  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  with  regard  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  it  has 
also  an  appendix  devoted  to  plants  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  town 
gardens,  from  which  we  take,  by  permission,  the  following  extract : — 

“  Although  so  many  thousand  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  the 
Temple  gardens  annually  for  autumnal-flowering,  still  they  are  not 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  plant ;  there  is  a  very  fair  display 
throughout  the  year  of  other  hardy  flowers  which  will  thrive  in  London 
smoke,  and  may  be  grown  with  success  in  most  of  the  squares  and 
small  gardens  in  large  cities  and  towns.  As  a  winter  flower,  the 
Christmas  rose  (Helleborus  niger)  does  very  well,  Snowdrops  too  bloom 
very  freely. — Next  comes,  the  Crocus  of  different  colours  ;  that  does 
remarkably  well,  and  if  planted  in  October,  in  beds  or  good-sized 
patches,  will  in  March  and  April  make  quite  a  show,  and  forms  a 
pleasing  mixture  with  the  common  Primrose.  But  you  must  guard 
against  the  impudent  town  sparrows ;  they  are  very  destructive,  and 
will  pick  off  every  flower  as  soon  as  it  comes  out.  To  prevent  this,  put 
in  a  few  short  sticks  round  the  plants,  and  wind  on  the  top  some 
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worsted;  this  frightens  them,  as  they  think  it  is  a  trap. — In  the  middle 
of  February,  sow  round  the  Crocuses  a  good  quantity  of  Virginian  Stock, 
purple  and  white  alternately  ;  the  leaf  of  the  Crocus  shelters  the  young 
Stock  from  the  frost  and  cold  March  wind,  and,  when  the  Crocus  has 
done  blooming,  either  cut  the  leaves  off,  or  twist  them  round  and  give 
them  a  tie,  to  allow  the  Virginian  Stock  fair  play.  This  comes  in 
succession  to  the  Crocus,  and,  when  sown  in  large  patches  or  beds,  has 
a  very  pretty  effect. — I  generally  plant  a  good  quantity  of  the  common 
Wallflower,  choosing  the  darkest  varieties.  These  flower  a  long  time, 
and  smell  very  sweet,  but  should  be  planted  rather  deep,  and  require  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  or  they  soon  flag. — The  Daffodil  and  Narcissus 
do  very  well. — Next  come  the  White  Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens) 
and  the  Yellow  Alyssum,  which  bloom  at  the  same  time.  These  I 
strike  from  cuttings  in  the  summer,  and  keep  in  a  cold  frame  all  the 
winter. — Next  come  the  Iris  germanica  and  the  Rocket. — Daisies  and 
Heartsease  do  very  well,  and  flower  a  long  time. 

“  The  Calceolaria  does  exceedingly  well,  and  flowers  all  the  summer  ; 
cuttings  of  these  should  be  put  in  a  cold  frame  in  October,  and  merely 
require  the  frost  to  be  kept  from  them.  You  can  put  the  cuttings  in 
the  bed  under  the  frame  or  in  pots,  whichever  may  be  most  convenient, 
and  pot  them  off  in  the  latter  end  of  February  into  No.  60 
pots,  till  they  are  established  for  turning  out  in  the  summer. 
When  it  is  very  hot,  throw  round  the  roots  a  little  mulch  or  mould 
to  keep  their  flowers  from  drooping. — Intermediate  Stocks  do  very 
well,  and  flower  all  the  summer.  Then  sow  them  in  September,  under 
a  hand-glass.  When  old  enough,  prick  out  three  or  four  plants 
in  No.  48  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  a  little  rotten  dung, 
taking  care  they  do  not  get  too  much  wet.  In  November  put  them  in 
cold  frames  for  the  winter,  never  watering  except  they  flag ;  and  plant 
out  in  February,  as  they  will  bear  a  little  frost. 

“  Scarlet  Geraniums  do  very  well.  These  I  keep  through  the 
winter,  some  in  cold  frames,  others  in  a  house ;  but  they  must  all  be 
kept  very  dry,  or  they  will  damp  off.  To  make  sure  of  my  stock  from 
year  to  year,  I  plunge  them  all  in  the  ground  in  pots,  which  checks 
their  growth,  and  causes  them  to  throw  more  bloom ;  and  by  cutting 
them  in  well  I  also  keep  the  old  plants  for  another  year.  As  I  have  not 
the  convenience  to  keep  many  cuttings  through  winter,  I  put  in  a  few 
every  year  to  keep  up  my  stock,  which  I  take  off  in  August  to  get  well 
rooted,  and  to  stand  through  the  winter. — The  Ageratum  mexicanum 
does  very  well.  I  put  in  cuttings  in  October,  which  I  manage  to  keep 
through  the  winter.  You  may  also  put  in  cuttings  of  this  in  the 
spring,  which  will  flower  very  early. — Verbenas  flower  very  well  all  the 
summer,  but  are  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter,  as  they  damp 
off. — The  dark  Clove  Carnation  is  very  hardy,  and  flowers  beautifully. 
These  I  propagate  by  hundreds  in  the  autumn  ;  putting  some  in  cold 
frames,  and  letting  others  remain  out  of  door  ;  but  to  these  the  sparrows 
are  very  destructive,  serving  them  like  the  Crocuses.  The  8weet 
William,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Scabiosa,  Antirrhinum,  Polyanthus, 
Foxglove,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  do  remarkably  well. — The  Fuchsia, 
if  planted  in  a  cold  shady  place  in  summer,  flowers  tolerably  well,  but 
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must  be  attended  to  in  watering,  or  the  flower  drops  before  opening. — 
The  Mimulus  is  a  famous  town  flower,  but  requires  plenty  of  water. — 
Some  of  the  hardy  Phloxes  do  pretty  well. — The  double  Rocket  flowers 
freely,  and  if  the  first  bloom  is  taken  off  when  faded,  the  plant  will 
bloom  again  as  freely  as  ever.  1  would  recommend  nearly  all  the 
common  hardy  annuals,  especially  the  Branching  Larkspur,  the  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Lupinus  nanus,  Coreopsis,  &c. 

“  Balsams  will  do  very  well  if  planted  in  rich  mould,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  tender  annuals  ;  they 
are  poor  sickly  looking  plants  for  town  gardening. — The  Common  Pinks 
do  exceedingly  well. — The  Willow  herb  (Ephilobium  angustifolium)  is  a 
very  showy  common  flower,  and  will  grow  anywhere. — Mignonette 
does  well. 

“  There  are  a  number  of  herbaceous  plants  that  do  very  well,  such 
as  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  (Aster),  double  Sunflower,  Achillea  lingulata, 
Dracocephalum  speciosum,  Sea  Lavender  (Statice  latifolia), — in  fact  all 
hardy  plants  of  this  class. — Hollyhocks  make  a  tolerably  good  show, 
but  are  liable  to  damp  off  in  the  winter. — Dahlias  do  exceedingly  well 
if  well  supplied  with  water,  and  carefully  thinned  as  they  advance  in 
size.  They  ought  to  be  planted  very  early  in  the  spring  to  get  an 
early  bloom.  As  they  are  not  required  in  September,  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  taking  their  place,  I  generally  cut  them  down  in  this  month. 
You  ought  to  be  particular  in  your  selections  not  to  purchase  hard¬ 
eyed  ones,  as  the  ground  becomes  so  hot  and  dry  at  the  close  of 
summer  that  they  never  bloom  fully  out.  Amongst  the  best  are 
Beauty  of  the  Grove,  Richard  Cobden,  King  of  Yellows,  Mr.  Glenny, 
Beeswing,  Brilliant,  Empress,  Annie  Salter,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Fearless, 
and  other  free  bloomers. 

“  Respecting  shrubs  and  deciduous  plants,  few  of  these  do  any  good. 
The  Lilac  blooms  very  scantily,  but  does  well  for  a  screen,  as  it  shows 
a  little  green  in  summer. — The  Aucuba  japonica  answers  in  sheltered 
places. — The  Box,  Holly,  and  Privet  thrive  for  two  or  three  years. — 
Rhododendrons  flower  freely  for  a  season,  with  plenty  of  water.  The 
Hibiscus  Rose,  or  Althaea  frutex,  grows  and  flowers  remarkably  well. — 
The  Daphne  Mezereon  does  well  and  flowers  freely,  both  white  and 
pink. — The  Dwarf  Roses,  such  as  Rose  de  Meaux,  Cabbage,  Provence, 
Maiden  Blush,  York,  and  Lancaster,  are  now  doing  tolerably  well  in 
these  gardens,  considering  the  murky  atmosphere  they  grow  in.  I 
tried  some  dwarf  standards,  and  they  more  than  answered  iny  expec¬ 
tation,  as,  after  planting  them  in  good  maiden  loam  and  attending 
to  their  watering,  some  bloomed  all  the  season.  Madame  Laffay, 
Jacques  Lafitte,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Geant  des  Batailles,  William  Jesse, 
Due  d’Aumale,  and  several  others,  give  great  satisfaction ;  but  of 
course  they  require  attention  in  taking  off  the  seed  bud  and  in  watering. 
It  is  something  to  have  a  Rose  at  all  in  this  smoky  town. — The 
Clematis  does  not  do  amiss. 

“  A  respects  forest  trees,  nothing  does  so  well  as  the  Oriental  Plane; 
you  may  train  it  to  any  habit  you  please  by  pruning,  and  the  more 
confined  it  is  the  better  it  does.  The  Lime  trees  do  very  badly,  but 
the  Elm  and  Thorn  tolerably  well.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  is  a 
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capital  tree  for  London.  Irish  Ivy  does  very  well  where  you  want  to 
cover  a  wall. 

“  I  believe  these  are  all  I  can  recommend  for  town  gardens  at 
present ;  still  there  are  many  things  that  I  have  not  tried,  and  which 
may  succeed,  but  I  can  only  enumerate  what  I  have  proved  to 
answer.” 

We  may  add,  that  the  price  at  which  this  useful  little  work  is 
sold,  viz.  sixpence,  places  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  making  the  borders  of  many  a  snug  little  garden  gayer  than 
ever  they  have  been,  with  that  best  of  autumn  flowers — the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Auriculas. — The  plants  will  now  be  much  more  tender,  from  the 
amount  of  young  growth  they  have  made.  Protect  from  frost,  and 
water  more  frequently,  as  well  as  more  liberally ;  weak  liquid  manure 
once  a  week  will  strengthen  the  trusses  now  being  thrown  up,  give 
plenty  ot  air,  and  fumigate  occasionally  ;  green-fly  generally  appears 
with  the  young  growth. 

Azaleas. — Give  the  young  growing  plants  liberal  shifts :  a  good 
fibrous  peat  with  a  little  white  sand  suits  them  admirably  ;  but  for 
the  stronger  growing  kinds  a  small  portion  of  loam  may  be  used  with 
advantage  :  the  soil  should  be  used  rather  rough,  but  it  should  be 
pressed  pretty  close  between  the  old  balls  and  pot ;  this  is  a  point 
which  requires  considerable  attention.  When  potted  they  should  be 
put  into  a  nice  moist  growing  atmosphere,  and  they  should  have  a 
temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees  by  night,  and  65  to  70  degrees 
by  day  ;  give  air  freely  in  fine  weather,  and  attend  regularly  to  the 
stopping,  thinning  and  training  of  the  shoots.  Large  specimens  will 
now  require  more  water. 

Carnations  and  Pieotees. — Early  as  it  may  appear,  the  strong  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  should  now  be  potted,  as  such  will  be  getting  pot- bound 
in  the  small  pots,  and  the  sooner  they  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
established  permanently  in  the  soil  they  are  to  bloom  in,  the  finer  may 
it  be  expected,  as  well  as  a  larger  increase  of  stock.  Pot  firmly  and 
secure  any  long  plants  firmly  with  small  sticks  ;  if  there  is  any  green¬ 
fly  on  the  plants,  give  them  a  good  smoking  with  tobacco  or  tobacco- 
paper  before  taking  them  from  the  pit.  The  latter  end  of  the  month 
will  be  soon  enough  lor  planting  out  in  borders. 

Cinerarias. — Such  plants  as  are  intended  for  exhibition  should  now 
have  their  small  leaves  and  superfluous  shoots  removed,  to  admit  of 
the  light  and  air  ;  tie  out  as  thin  as  possible,  and  keep  them  as  near 
the  glass  as  you  conveniently  can  ;  fumigate,  so  as  to  have  them 
thoroughly  clean  before  coming  into  flower — sulphur  such  as  may  have 
the  mildew.  Seedlings  will  now  be  coming  into  flower,  and  should  be 
watched  for  any  novelties  that  may  appear,  selecting  such  only  as  are 
of  first-rate  form  and  well  defined  colours. 
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Calceolarias . —  Any  plants  struck  during  the  winter  should  be  re¬ 
potted  into  four- inch  pots  to  succeed  the  first  plants.  If  not  so  large, 
they  will  make  compact  handsome  bushes  for  decorating  the  conserva¬ 
tory  or  greenhouse — for  bedding  out  it  is  not  too  late  to  strike  cuttings 
of  the  best  shrubby  kinds  for  the  purpose ;  such  as  Aurea  fioribunda, 
Prince  of  Orange,  King  of  Sardinia,  Pallida,  Beauty  of  Montreal,  Kaye, 
Dropmore,  and  Orange  Boven. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — Spare  no  labour  to  keep  up  a  gay 
appearance  here.  Cut  and  train  climbers  so  that  everything  may  look 
neat  and  tidy.  Keep  everything  scrupulously  clean.  Pay  great 
attention  to  giving  air ;  give  an  abundance  on  fine  sunny  days,  but  be 
always  careful  to  guard  against  cold  winds.  As  most  things  will  now 
be  beginning  to  grow,  water  will  require  to  be  given  more  freely. 
Camellias,  Acacias,  and  other  large  plants  in  border,  when  watered, 
should  have  copious  supplies,  so  as  to  penetrate  completely  through 
the  entire  mass  of  soil ;  a  dose  of  weak  manure  water  should  occasion¬ 
ally  be  given :  when  watered  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  wet  every 
particle  of  soil,  the  plants  will  not,  of  course,  require  it  oftener  than  once 
a  week  or  ten  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather.  Maintain 
a  temperature  of  45  degrees  by  night,  rising  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  in 
the  day  time.  In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned  in  last  month’s 
calendar,  many  of  the  early  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  will  now  be 
coming  into  flower.  Speculum  Mundi,  a  very  old  sort,  is  very  useful 
for  this  purpose. 

Cucumbers . — With  a  good  bottom  heat  of  about  80  degrees,  with  a 
temperature  from  65  to  70  degrees  by  night,  and  from  75  to  85 
degrees  by  day,  and  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  plants  will  now 
make  vigorous  growth.  Keep  the  shoots  properly  thinned,  stopped, 
and  tied  down.  Pick  off  all  the  male  blossoms,  and  all  the  fruit  that 
is  not  wanted.  Give  air  freely  on  fine  days.  Sow  for  successional 
crops.  ,For  general  purposes,  Lord  Kenyon’s  Favourite  and  Ayres’ 
Prolific  Black  Spine  are  very  useful  sorts.  When  there  is  plenty  of 
room  a  few  of  Victory  of  Bath,  Cuthill’s  Black  Spine,  Mill’s  Jewess, 
or  Lynch’s  Star  of  the  West  may  be  grown  during  the  summer 
months. 

Dahlias. — March  is  the  best  month  for  propagating  the  Dahlia; 
cuttings  struck  now  have  time  to  make  fine  plants,  yet  are  not  too 
early  to  become  stunted ;  therefore  propagate  freely,  and  when  suffi¬ 
cient  cuttings  have  been  taken,  divide  the  roots  to  make  a  few  strong 
early  plants.  Sow  seed  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Flower  Garden. — All  alterations  and  works  here  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  everything  may  have  a 
neat  and  finished  appearance  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  divide  herbaceous  plants — make  good  all  vacancies  in 
border.  Discard  inferior  things,  and  introduce  as  many  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  choice  things  that  are  to  be  had  as  you  can  conveniently  find 
room  for.  Sow  hardy  annuals  in  the  open  ground.  Prune  Roses ; 
dress  and  tie  up  climbers.  Cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias, 
Cupheas,  &c.,  should  be  got  in  and  placed  in  a  nice  bottom  heat ;  they 
will  be  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  off  in  a  few  days.  When  potted 
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off  they  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days ;  after  that  they 
should  be  gradually  “  hardened  ”  off.  With  care  and  attention  the 
plants  of  Verbenas,  &c.,  struck  now,  make  the  best  for  “  bedding.” 
Variegated  Geraniums  strike  freely  in  heat  at  this  season  ;  if  the  stock 
of  any  of  them  be  short,  cuttings  should  be  got  in  immediately. 

Forcing  Ilardy  Shrubs. — Introduce  plenty  of  Roses — they  force 
well  from  this  time  forward  ;  keep  them  near  the  glass ;  give  them 
plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  admits.  Syringe  two  or  three  times 
daily.  Maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  Keep  a  temperature 
of  55  degrees  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  by  day. 
Introduce  fresh  plants  of  the  things  mentioned  last  month. 

Forcing  Ground. — Make  fresh  sowings  of  French  Beans  every  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  demand  for  them.  Attend  to  the 
earthing  up  of  the  plants.  Give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  syringe 
daily  until  they  come  into  bloom.  Earth  up  the  early  frame  of 
Potatoes,  give  them  a  good  watering  before  doing  so.  Ventilate  freely 
when  the  weather  permits.  Plant  out  for  successional  crops — but  be 
sure  you  do  so  on  a  nice  steady  bottom  heat.  Set  some  more  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus  to  work.  Sow  Salading. 

Fruit  {Hardy). — Rather  than  lose  a  season,  we  would  still  plant 
young  trees,  that  is  if  we  could  get  good  ones  ;  but  there  is  generally 
a  difficulty  to  obtain  them  in  the  nurseries  at  this  season,  as  the  best 
plants  always  go  first :  and,  after  being  picked  over  the  whole  autumn 
and  winter,  nothing  very  first-rate  can  be  expected  now  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  best  plan  to  wait  till  next  autumn,  and  then  select  from  among 
the  best  in  good  time.  All  pruning  and  nailing  should  be  brought  to 
a  finish  as  soon  as  possible.  Make  timely  preparations  for  protecting 
the  wall  trees.  Do  not  be  drawn  into  a  false  security  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fine  weather  we  have  at  present.  Have  everything  in 
readiness,  so  that  they  can  be  put  up  in  a  short  time,  when  they  are 
needed  ;  they  should  be  always  removed  during  the  day  time,  unless 
the  weather  be  very  wet  or  snowy.  See  an  excellent  article  on 
“  protection  ”  in  the  last  month’s  Florist,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

Kitchen  Garden. — All  vegetables  require  a  good  depth  of  soil  to 
grow  them  well.  We  once  saw  some  Endive  planted  on  a  border,  that 
had  been  trenched  three  feet  deep ;  it  (the  Endive)  had  grown  to  a 
most  extraordinary  size  ;  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
roots  had  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  border.  When  the  roots  of 
vegetables  have  a  good  depth  of  soil  to  run  into,  the  crops  never  suffer 
to  any  serious  extent  from  dry  weather.  We  strongly  urge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  deep  culture  at  this  season.  Sow  successional  crops  of  the 
following  Peas  : — Dickson’s  Favourite,  Fairbeard’s  Nonpareil,  Champion 
of  England,  Auvergne,  Harrison’s  Perfection,  Hairs’  Dwarf  Mammoth, 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  Reliance,  British  Queen,  &c.  Draw  up  some  soil 
to  those  that  are  above  ground,  and  rod  to  protect  from  frost  and 
winds.  Sow  early  Mazagan  and  Johnson’s  Wonderful  Beans.  Sow 
Parsnips  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Sow  the  principal  crop  of 
Onions  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  the  following  are  good  sorts  : — 
Brown  and  White  Globe,  Deptford,  James’s  Long  Keeping,  and 
Reading,  and  a  little  of  the  Silver-skinned  should  be  sown  on  poor  land 
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for  pickling.  Sow  Early  Horn  Carrots  ;  sow  Parsley  ;  sow  Asparagus ; 
sow  Turnip  on  a  warm  border ;  also  Spinach  ;  sow  Savoy,  Borecole, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  sow  Radishes  on  warm  sheltered  borders  ;  sow 
Early  London  Cauliflower,  Asiatic,  and  Walcheren — if  you  can  get  it 
true,  which  is  rather  difficult  now-a-days,  there  being  so  much  rubbish 
sold  for  it ;  sow  a  few  early  Cape  and  Grange  Broccoli.  Sow  of 
Leltuces  the  following  : — Bath  Cos,  Egyptian  Green  Cos,  Breton  Cos, 
Paris  Cos  ;  and  among  Lettuce  the  Drumhead,  Victoria,  Grand  Admiral, 
&c.  Sow  Celery,  Tomatoes,  and  herbs  of  sorts,  on  heat.  Plant  Ash- 
leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  all  the  early  sorts,  immediately,  if  the  land 
be  dry,  and  the  late  crop  as  soon  as  convenient ;  plant  a  good  depth  : 
we  have  invariably  remarked  that  shallow-planted  crops  suffer  most 
from  disease.  Prick  out  the  Celery  plants  sown  last  month  ;  plant  out 
Cabbages  ;  plant  Lettuces  and  Cauliflower  plants  out  of  frames  ;  plant 
herbs ;  make  new  plantations  of  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  ;  plant 
Jerusalem  and  Globe  Artichokes  ;  plant  Eschallots  and  GarLc  ;  hoe  and 
stir  the  soil  well  among  crops. 

Melon. — Sow  a  few  seeds  of  Early  Cantaloupe  ;  also  a  few  of  Orion, 
Bromham  Hall,  Beechwood,  Bousie’s  Incomparable,  &c. ;  place  them  in 
a  nice  bottom  heat,  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass  ;  pay  every 
attention  to  them  until  the  plants  are  fit  for  planting  out. 

Orchard  House. — Give  all  the  air  possible  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit,  but  guard  against  cold  cutting  winds.  Be  very 
careful  in  watering  at  present,  as  the  plants  require  but  little  until  the 
foliage  becomes  developed. 

Peach-forcing. — Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  early  house  ; 
syringe  daily ;  give  air  freely  in  the  forenoon  if  the  weather  be  fine,  but 
always  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Keep  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  by  night,  with  an  increase  of  10  or  15  degrees  in  the  daytime. 
Attend  to  the  disbudding  and  to  the  tying  down  of  the  shoots  as  soon  as 
they  are  long  enough.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  set  in  the  late  houses, 
give  them  a  good  syringing  ;  water,  when  necessary,  inside  border. 

Pelargoniums. — The  May  plants  will  require  very  close  attention, 
both  in  regard  to  watering  and  tying  the  shoots  in  their  proper  places  ; 
the  main  object  to  keep  in  view  is  to  form  round  compact  plants  with 
the  shoots  equally  arranged  over  the  surface.  As  the  days  lengthen, 
an  increase  of  temperature  may  be  allowed,  and  a  more  humid  atmos¬ 
phere  maintained — air  should  be  early  given  on  fine  bright  mornings, 
but  the  house  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  less  fire- heat 
may  be  needed  during  this  month.  A  little  weak  manure- water  should 
be  given  to  the  plants  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  they  will  now  require 
water  constantly,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  them  suffer  for 
the  w'ant  of  it.  Have  in  a  supply  of  Willow  sticks,  and  let  them  be 
trimmed  and  put  to  dry,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  when  required  for 
tying  the  blooms  for  exhibition.  The  June  and  late  flowering  plants, 
as  they  progress  in  growth,  should  be  kept  wrell  tied  out,  according  to 
instructions  previously  given.  The  fancies  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  the  large  flowering  kinds,  however,  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house  should  be  appropriated  to  them. 

Pinks. — Top-dress  without  loss  of  time,  if  not  already  done,  using 
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half-rotten  manure  mixed  with  rich  loamy  soil.  Severe  as  the  weather 
has  been  of  late,  Pinks  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  late 
severe  weather.  Those  planted  early,  as  recommended  by  us  last 
autumn,  look  very  strong  and  healthy.  We  hope  to  see  the  Pink 
exhibited  fine  and  in  true  character  this  season  ;  seeing  that  there  are 
Metropolitan  shows  on  the  16th  and  23rd  of  June,  we  may  fairly 
expect  them  in  all  their  beautiful  colours  at  one  or  other  of  these  great 
meetings — the  23rd  being  the  more  likely  of  the  two. 

Pinery. — See  that  the  plants  swelling  fruit  have  a  good  steady  bottom 
heat  of  about  85  degrees  ;  give  them  liberal  supplies  of  water ;  keep  a 
moist  atmosphere,  except  while  the  plants  are  in  bloom ;  keep  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10  or  15  degrees  by 
day.  Take  advantage  of  fine  weather  to  pot  the  whole  of  the  young 
stock  ;  give  strong  plants  that  are  well  rooted  plenty  of  pot  room ;  when 
potted,  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat-  of  from  85  to  90  degrees ;  keep 
them  close  for  a  week  or  two  ;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  do  not 
water  until  they  begin  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots  ;  keep  a  temperature 
of  from  65  to  70  degrees  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10  degrees  in  the 
daytime  ;  they  will  soon  grow  rapidly. 

Pleasure  Ground. — Secure  all  newly  planted  trees  against  strong 
March  winds,  and  mulch  well  over  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
drying.  Turn,  clean,  and  roll  walks  ;  roll  the  Grass  frequently,  so 
as  to  have  it  in  proper  order  for  the  scythe  by  and  bye. 

Stove. — Pot  Achimenes  and  Gesneras  ;  start  Gloxinias  ;  start  the 
different  kinds  of  Ixoras  and  Allamandas  ;  shift  Clerodendrons,  giving 
them  plenty  of  pot  room  ;  start  Gloriosas.  Pot  everything  that  requires 
it,  and  tie  out  neatly  ;  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room  ;  give  them  all  the 
light  possible ;  keep  a  moist  atmosphere ;  ventilate  freely  in  fine 
weather  ;  keep  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  65  degrees  by  night,  with 
an  increase  of  1 0  degrees  by  day. 

Strawberry -forcing. — Introduce  sufficient  plants  every  fortnight  to 
meet  the  demands  ;  keep  them  near  the  glass ;  give  them  all  the  air 
possible  while  in  flower  ;  when  sufficient  are  set  for  a  crop,  pinch  all 
the  rest  of  the  blooms  off.  Plants  that  are  swelling  fruit  should  be  well 
supplied  with  manure  water. 

Vinery. — Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  early  house ;  maintain  a 
temperature  of  about  65  degrees  by  night ;  always  give  a  little  air  in 
good  time  in  the  mornings,  and  increase  gradually  afterwards.  Thin 
the  berries  in  successional  houses  ;  stop  and  tie  down  shoots.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  rather  dry  when  in  flower. 

Tulips. — Protect  the  bed  with  canvass,  frigi-domo,  or  mats,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  severe  frost,  snow,  or  excessive  rain,  but  as  a  rule  keep  it 
covered  as  little  as  possible,  as  doing  so  obviously  excites  a  weakly 
growth.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  the  best  state  for  the  operation,  i.  e.,  between  wet  and  dry.  All  the 
beds  we  have  seen,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  promise  a  good  bloom,  the 
appearance  above  ground  being  very  regular.  We  expect  to  see  some 
fine  stands  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  19th  of  May,  a  day  we  look 
forward  to  as  a  red-letter  one. 
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THE  DAHLIA. 

(Plates  137  and  138.) 

In  our  January  number  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  various  Dahlias  which  had  made  their  appearance  during 
the  preceding  season  for  the  first  time.  On  that  occasion  we 
could  only  speak  favourably  of  what  had  been  produced,  but  of 
two  varieties  among  those  we  enumerated  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  excellent  delineations,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  ability.  Alice  Downie, 
the  white  variety,  is  a  pure  white  without  bleaching,  and,  as 
our  readers  will  see,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  all  of  this 
class  which  has  preceded  it.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  is  the 
fortunate  raiser  of  this  most  desirable  acquisition. 

Village  Gem  is  another  valuable  addition  to  our  collections, 
which  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  There  has  been 
nothing  of  the  colour  since  Brewer’s  King — a  variety  grown 
some  twenty  years  since — went  out  of  cultivation.  We  are 
indebted  for  this  truly  beautiful  and  chaste  variety  to  Mr. 
Green,  of  High  Cross. 

The  growers  of  Dahlias  in  general,  and  especially  those  who 
grow  for  exhibition,  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  our  bringing 
two  such  excellent  varieties  to  their  notice.  Our  advertising 
pages  will  inform  them  when  and  where  the  plants  are  obtain¬ 
able,  and  those  who  seek  information  as  to  their  culture  will 
,  find  in  our  Calendar  copious  instructions  which  they  may 
follow  with  advantage. 


ARE  WE  RIGHT  IN  MAKING  FRUIT-TREE  BORDERS 

POROUS  ? 

Are  we  quite  right  in  making  fruit-tree  borders  so  open  or  porous  as  is 
generally  recommended?  I  may  ask  the  question  of  nearly  every 
writer  on  gardening  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  it  may  be  termed  the 
modern  system  in  comparison ;  for  the  older  authors  have  not  been  so 
strict  on  this  point.  But  with  modern  writers — yourself,  Mr.  Editor, 
or  Conductor,  amongst  the  rest — the  instances  in  which  this  is  not 
insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  border-making  are  very  rare,  and 
most  of  the  evils  which  have  happened  to  fruit-trees  have  been 
attributed  to  the  non-porosity  of  the  borders. 

We  read  of  open  borders,  and  of  porous  borders,  and  of  the  elasticity 
of  borders,  as  if  trees  could  grow  only  in  borders  whose  composition 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  horse-hair  mattress ;  until  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  mass  of  spongy  materials  composed  of  fibrous  turf — elastic, 
if  you  will — manure,  and  other  ingredients,  to  make  it  as  open  as 
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possible,  and  to  keep  it  in  this  state ;  stringent  rules  are  laid  down  to 
prevent  any  walking  over  it ;  in  fact,  everything  which  would  tend 
to  assist  consolidation  is  strictly  prohibited,  as  likely  to  cause  unheard-  of 
mischief  to  the  trees. 

I  confess  to  having  had  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  this  mania  of  practical 
gardening  myself.  But  two  or  three  failures  having,  as  I  think,  brought 
about  a  lucid  interval ,  I  have  been  looking  out  for  some  time  for  a 
publication  wherein  I  might  ask  the  question,  being  somewhat  diffident 
of  my  own  opinion,  more  especially  as  it  happens  to  run  counter  to  that 
of  so  many  eminent  men  ;  and  this  induces  me  to  trouble  the  Florist 
with  the  query  which  heads  this  article. 

Since  the  time  that  this  question  has  been  hung  up  in  my  rtrind  for 
discussion,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  I  have  looked  round 
me  for  information  on  the  subject  in  every  garden  I  have  since  visited ; 

I  have  also  paid  some  attention  to  those  natural  soils  in  which  fruit- 
trees  luxuriate  the  most :  and  my  researches  lead  me  to  the  conviction 
that  open  porous  borders  are  not  the  things  for  adding  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  or  longevity  of  fruit-trees ;  and  that  as  many  mistakes  are  being 
made  in  planting  fruit-trees  in  such  spongy  masses  of  materials  as 
modern  authorities  affirm  are  necessary,  as  occurred  under  the  older, 
but  in  my  opinion  more  rational  way  of  making  borders  varying  but 
little  in  their  composition  from  natural  soils. 

During  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  that  garden  of  all 
gardens — Frogmore.  My  object  was  information  ;  and  with  my  mind 
in  the  transition  state  from  one  theory  to  the  other, “  Surely,  ”  thought  I — 
when  waiting  at  the  lodge,  while  the  porter  conveyed  my  passport  to  be 
vised  at  the  office  of  Her  Majesty’s  head  gardener — “  surely  here,  where 
quantity  and  quality  are  so  universally  linked  together  in  every  pro¬ 
duction  raised,  I  shall  see  something  to  satisfy  my  cravings  one  way  or 
the  other  ;  more  particularly  as  the  trees  have  had  time  to  develop  the 
soundness,  or  not,  of  the  system  on  which  they  were  planted.”  Instead 
of  borders  beautifully  porous,  I  was,  I  confess,  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  no  appearance  of  it ;  nor  did  I  see  any  indications  of  planks  or 
machinery,  to  prevent  their  being  ruined  by  being  trod  upon.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  Vineries  and  Peach-house  borders  are  partly  inside  the 
house  as  well  as  out,  they  appear  to  be  treated  as  common  garden  borders 
by  the  gardeners  when  dressing  the  trees,  and  on  examining  their 
condition  myself,  I  found  them  as  compact  as  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
garden  outside — indeed,  rather  more  so.  I  looked,  too,  as  narrowly  as 
I  could,  when  pacing  the  broad  terrace  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  and  to 
which  the  outside  borders  extend,  and  could  see  that  no  particular  care 
was  taken  to  keep  them  open  ;  and  my  conductor  said  that  there  was 
no  unnecessary  passing  over  them,  but  that  the  soil  was  now  become 
firm,  and  that  the  surface  only  was  moved  when  the  winter  covering  of 
Fern  was  removed  in  the  spring. 

The  wall-tree  borders  are  all,  I  believe,  cropped  with  vegetables, 
excepting  a  space  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  wall,  which  is  reserved  for 
attending  to  the  trees,  and  this  space  appeared  hard  enough,  from  the 
constant  passing  backward  and  forward  of  the  gardeners  in  their  duties. 

The  soil  appeared  to  me  a  rather  heavy  loam,  with  small  flints  in  it, 
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strongly  inclined  to  become  compact  and  firm.  I  understand  the  Vine 
borders  were  made  of  the  original  soil  found  on  the  spot,  or  taken  from 
the  park  adjoining ;  and,  looking  at  them,  I  concluded  the  soil  had  now 
become  nearly  in  a  normal  condition  again  as  to  porosity.  I  need 
scarcely  allude  to  the  Vines  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  or  Hampton  Court, 
as  affording  evidence  of  the  way  Vines  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
when  allowed  to  do  so  their  own  way,  as  their  history  is  well  known 
to  gardeners.,  But  I  may  be  answered  that  these  are  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  these  magnificent  Vines  owe  their  luxuriance  to  the  highly 
congenial  nature  of  the  soil.  This  may,  no  doubt,  be  true  ;  but  does  it 
not  afford  a  proof  that  the  modern  system  of  border-making  has  but 
little  in  common  with  the  best  natural  soils  for  Grapes,  for  I  venture  to 
say  there  are  very  few  gardeners  indeed  who  would  not  object  to  placing 
Vines,  in  the  first  place,  under  such  conditions  as  those  in  which  these 
two  Vines  are  growing. 

The  same  day  that  I  visited  Windsor  I  also  called  at  Dropmore,  to 
look  at  the  fine  trees  with  which  that  delightful  place  abounds.  In 
passing  through  the  conservatory  I  noticed  very  fine  bunches  of  Grapes 
overhead  ;  and  on  looking  for  the  border,  when  outside,  I  found  a  wide 
gravel  walk  running  close  by  the  front  of  the  house,  and  if  any  prepa¬ 
ration  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Vine  when  planted,  it  must 
have  long  since  become  hard  and  compact,  from  the  constant  passing  over 
the  walk  ;  but  the  roots  have,  doubtless,  long  since  travelled  beyond  the 
width  of  the  walk,  and  are  sharing  with  the  plants  of  the  flower-garden, 
which  adjoins,  the  good  things  the  soil  provides  for  them,  and  any  extra 
assistance  the  flower-beds  may  get. 

I  could  quote  a  number  of  other  instances  where  Vine  and  other 
fruit-trees  have  been  growing  and  producing  fruit  for  years  under 
circumstances  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  now  so  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  but  I  fear  my  claim  on  your  space  would  be  too  great  for  you 
to  grant  me  permission.  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  inserting  a 
quotation  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridge worth,  which  has  materially  helped  to  strengthen  my  own 
convictions  : — “  In  our  southern  counties,  where  light  sandy  soils 
abound,  the  difficulty  of  making  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  trained  to 
walls  flourish,  is  well  known  ;  in  spring  they  are  liable  to  the  curl  and 
the  attacks  of  aphides,  in  summer  they  are  infested  with  the  red  spider, 
so  that  the  trees  are  weakened  and  rarely  give  good  fruit ;  they  seem, 
indeed,  to  detest  light  soils.  The  following  method  of  preparing  borders 
for  them  in  such  soils  may  be  as '  old  as  the  hills,’  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  described  by  any  gardening  author.  The  idea  has  come  to  me,  from 
observing  Peach-trees  trained  to  walls  refuse  to  do  well  in  the  light 
sandy  soil,  forming  part  of  my  nursery,  except  near  paths,  and  to  grow 
and  do  well  for  years  in  the  stiff  tenacious  loam  forming  another  part : 
my  bearing  trees  in  pots,  for  which  I  use  tenacious  loam  and  dung 
rammed  down  with  a  wooden  pestle,  also  bear  and  flourish  almost 
beyond  belief ;  and  so  I  am  induced  to  recommend  that  in  light  soils 
the  Peach  border  should  be  made  as  follows.  To  a  wall  of  moderate 
height,  say  9  or  10  feet,  a  border  6  feet  wide  should  be  marked  out; 
and  to  a  wall  12  feet  high,  a  border  8  feet  jvide  should  be  marked  out. 
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If  the  soil  be  poor  and  exhausted  by  cropping,  or  if  it  be  an  old  garden,* 
a  dressing  of  rotten  dung  and  tenacious  loam,  or  even  clay,  equal  parts, 
five  inches  in  thickness,  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
border.:  it  should  then  be  stirred  to  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  loam 
and  dung  well  mixed  with  the  soil :  the  trees  may  be  planted  during 
the  winter,  and  in  March  in  dry  weather;  the  border  all  over  its  sur¬ 
face  should  be  thoroughly  rammed  down  with  a  wooden  rammer,  so  as 
to  make  it  like  a  well-trodden  path.  .  .  .  This  border  must  never 

be  stirred,  except  with  the  hoe  to  destroy  weeds,  and  of  course  never 
cropped.  Every  succeeding  spring,  in  dry  weather,  the  ramming  and 
mulching  must  be  repeated,  as  the  soil  is  always  much  loosened  by 
frost.  If  this  method  be  followed,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  be 
made  to  flourish  in  our  dry  southern  counties,  when  they  have  hitherto 
brought  nothing  but  disappointment.” 

But  the  same  writers  who  teach  us  to  make  our  fruit-tree  borders 
open  and  porous  tell  us,  that  move  the  tree  or  plant  into  a  pot  and  then 
it  must  be  potted  firm.  I  know  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  make  the 
soil  round  Strawberries  grown  in  pots  for  forcing  quite  firm — much 
firmer  indeed  than  we  make  our  Strawberry  beds  in  the  open  garden, 
and  Mr.  Rivers  and  others  treat  their  fruit-trees  in  pots  in  the  same 
way.  Now,  if  the  plan  holds  good  to  have  the  plants  firm  in  the  soil 
when  grown  in  pots,  why  should  we  differ  from  it  when  they  are  growing 
in  the  open  borders  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  both  Vines  and  Peaches,  and  other  fruit- 
trees  will  grow  prodigiously  the  first  few  years  after  planting  in  hollow 
porous  borders ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are,  however,  pro¬ 
portionately  short-lived — a  very  few  years,  and  they  fall  victims  to 
disease.  So  great  has  become  the  competitive  feeling  among  gardeners, 
that  it  is  now  thought  scarcely  possible  to  make  Vine  borders  too  rich — 
and  rich  they  must  be  to  produce  the  bunches  and  leaves  we  see  occa¬ 
sionally  at  exhibitions.  I  do  not  predict,  however,  a  very  long  career 
for  such  productions  ;  plants,  no  more  than  animals,  can  stand  this 
excessive  gorging  without  suffering,  and  it  will  be  well  if  these  exces¬ 
sively  rich  and  porous  borders  do  not  in  a  few  years  engender  disease 
which  Vines  grown  under  less  excitement  will  escape.  What  gives 
cause  to  underground  mildew  ?  Will  not  these  rich  porous  borders 
encourage  it  ?  To  sum  up,  are  we  right,  theoretically  and  practically, 
in  making  fruit-tree  borders  open  and  porous,  to  the  extent  recom¬ 
mended,  or  not  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  or  your  corre¬ 
spondents  have  to  say  on  the  question. 

An  Amateur  Fruit  Grower. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  SMALL  GARDEN.— No.  VIII. 

Spring  is  once  more  upon  us.  After  a  most  unusual  winter,  charac¬ 
terised  by  excessive  dryness,  and  unaccompanied  by  much  severe  cold, 
save  just  at  the  latter  part,  we  are  now  enjoying  the  genial  influences  of 

*  If  the  border  be  new,  or  rich  with  manure,  a  coat  of  the  loam  or  clay  only, 
four  inches  deep,  will  be  sufficient. 
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warm,  lovely  weather.  For  how  long,  we  know  not — it  may  be  the 
bitter  north-easter  will  return — but  at  present  all  things  are  on  the  move  ; 
the  buds  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  begin  to  assume  their  peculiar  glutinous 
aspect ;  the  lark  sings  merrily  as  he  ascends  to  heaven ;  bees  come  forth 
from  their  hive,  roll  themselves  in  the  bloom  of  the  yellow  Crocus,  and 
return  laden  with  its  pollen  :  while  in  gardens  all  around  are  signs  of 
returning  life — perennials  throw  up  their  shoots,  Rose-buds  begin  to 
swell,  and  everything  betokens  the  resurrection  of  sleeping  nature. 
After  the  “  grave”  time  of  winter,  he  must  have  but  little  poetry  in  his 
composition  whose  mind  is  untouched  by  the  signs  around  him,  and  but 
little  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  who  cannot  praise  Him  for 
the  return  of  His  promise — that  “  seed  time  ”  shall  not  cease.  It  is  a 
busy  sime,  too — farmers  and  gardeners  are  all  on  the  move ;  plough 
and  harrow,  spade  and  rake,  are  in  requisition,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  we,  the  humble  occupants  of  small  gardens,  can  be  idle  ; 
every  morning  there  are  great  temptations  to  encroach  upon  the  allotted 
hour ,  and  a  little  battle  has  to  be  waged  between  self  and  duty,  but  the 
temptation  must  be  and  is  resisted.  As  I  looked  around  upon  my 
demesne  this  morning,  I  thought  that  perhaps  some  one  similarly 
situated  might  be  inquiring — as  I  have  often  done — what  had  I  better 
propagate  or  get  for  my  summer  bloom  ? — and  then  it  struck  me  that 
perhaps  such  a  one  might  be  glad  to  know  my  own  experience  in  the 
matter;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  “  consulting  physician,” 
yet  I  have,  I  hope,  had  sufficient  experience  not  to  come  under  the 
designation  of  a  charlatan.  I  purpose,  therefore,  giving  now  the  names 
of  a  few  plants  of  various  kinds  which  I  have  found  useful  for  my  pur¬ 
pose,  reminding  my  readers  that  there  are  two  purposes  for  which  I 
want  flowers  :  firstly,  to  bloom  well,  and  make  a  good  display  in  the 
summer  months  ;  and  secondly,  to  have  such  as  can  be  readily  cut  for 
nosegays  (I  prefer  that  good  old  Saxon  word  to  our  modern  French 
bouquet )  ;  and  as  next  month  our  friends  the  nurserymen  will  be 
bidding  for  popular  favour,  and  offering  their  wares  with  high  enco¬ 
miums  (often  too  largely  spiced  with  exaggeration)  and  low  prices,  the 
time  will  be  a  fitting  one,  so  that  if  they  desire  any  of  the  things 
enumerated,  they  can  obtain  them. 

Foremost,  then,  among  bedding  plants  stands  the  Geranium, 
There  is  nothing  more  dazzling,  as  every  one  knows,  than  a  bed  or 
border  of  good  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  I  do  not  think  as  yet  any  scarlet 
hast  aken  the  place  of  Tom  Thumb.  Many  and  many  a  time  has  one 
seen  advertisements  which,  if  you  were  to  believe  them,  would  very 
soon  extinguish  the  little  fellow ;  but,  small  as  he  is,  he  is  “  plucky,” 
and  as  yet  has  the  best  of  it ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  little  island — 

“  This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea” — 

has  been  assailed,  and  its  inhabitants  threatened  with  extermination. 
When  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  Portugal,  Junot  wrote  home  that  he 
was  going  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea  :  but  he  learned  to  talk  rather 
differently  after  a  while.  When  the  Dukes  Constantine  and  Michael 
visited  Sebastopol,  the  grand  assault  on  the  English  was  to  be  made, 
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and  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Archbishop  of  Odessa  said  they  would 
drive  the  English  into  the  sea ;  Inkermann  told  a  different  tale.  And 
now  our  good  friends,  the  French  colonels  want  to  be  led  against  “  this  den 
of  assassins,”  perhaps  to  find  a  hornet’s  nest,  but  assuredly  to  find  that 
we  cannot  so  easily  be  put  out  of  the  way  as  folks  imagine.  So  Glow¬ 
worm,  and  Napoleon,  and  Punch  and  Judy,  and  many  others,  were  to 
consign  Tom  Thumb  to  the  dunghill ;  but,  some  way  or  other,  he 
stands  his  ground,  and  as  yet  is  the  favourite.  There  is  one,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  however,  at  which  I  think  the  little  fellow  does  grow 
somewhat  pale — Scarlet  Perfection — I  believe,  raised  by  Sutton,  of 
Reading.  It  is  a  good  bloomer,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  finer  green  than 
Tom  Thumb,  but  it  did  strike  me  as  rather  inclined  not  to  be  so  dwarf ; 
if  so,  its  other  qualities  would  not  compensate ;  however,  this  year  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge. 

Next  of  those  that  I  have  seen  or  grown  comes  Glowworm ;  but 
those  who  want  merely  dwarf  scarlet,  with  good  bloom,  may  be  perhaps 
content  with  Tom  Thumb  and  Scarlet  Perfection.  Of  Geraniums  of  a 
larger  habit  I  have  found  General  Simpson  and  General  Pelissier  to  be 
good  varieties.  The  former  has  a  good  white  eye  and  blooms  very 
freely  ;  while  the  latter  has  large  trusses  of  orange  scarlet  flowers  with 
variegated  footstalks,  in  which,  however,  the  white  predominates. 
There  is,  for  those  who  admire  the  dark  horse-shoe  foliage,  Baron  Hugel, 
though  I  have  been  obliged  to  discard  him,  for  the  flowers  are  very 
scantily  produced  and  are  individually  poor,  though  having  a  tolerably 
good  white  eye.  Of  the  salmon-coloured  varieties,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
Kingsbury  Pet  is  still  as  good  as  any,  though  Pet  superbs  and  others 
have  been  advertised  to  beat  it ;  it  is  a  tall  grower,  and  will  do  very 
well  against  a  low  wall.  Of  rose-coloured  ones  I  know  nothing  better 
than  that  good  old  variety  Trentham  Rose.  It  was  said  that  Symmetry 
and  Princess  P.oyal  were  to  be  very  much  superior  to  it,  but  as  yet  I 
cannot  see  the  superiority  ;  if  anything,  Princess  Royal  is  a  freer 
bloomer,  in  which  point  Trentham  is  deficient ;  but  the  latter  is  very 
exquisite  in  colour,  with  handsome  round  foliage,  and  blooms  freely  in 
the  autumn.  In  white  varieties  we  are  still  deficient ;  Boule  de  Neige  is 
anything  but  snowlike — at  least,  out  of  doors — and  Hendersoni  is  no 
better.  And  this  reminds  me  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  of  nurserymen 
to  suppose  that  because  flowers  bloom  well  in  the  greenhouse  as  seed¬ 
lings,  that  they  will  do  so  as  bedders.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  disappointment  to  amateurs,  who  rely  on  what  is  not  a  false 
statement  under  the  circumstances,  but  is  incorrect  when  those  circum¬ 
stances  are  changed. 

In  variegated  Geraniums  there  is  still  (notwithstanding  great 
improvement),  much  to  be  done.  We  want  the  fine  variegation  of 
Lady  Plymouth,  or  Mangles’,  with  the  abundant  scarlet  bloom  of  Tom 
Thumb.  Anyone  who  saw  the  chain  pattern  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
year,  will  at  oncee  agre  that  the  older  varieties  are  better  than  Flower 
of  the  Day  and  its  congeners,  as  far  as  foliage  goes,  though  their  bloom 
is  very  insignificant.  Flower  of  the  Day  has  a  nasty  habit  of  curling 
back  its  leaves,  and  gets  a  yellow  tinge  in  its  white  which  spoils  it,  while 
its  flowers  are  scantily  produced  and  pale  in  colour.  Alma  is  an 
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improvement,  both  as  to  foliage  and  bloom,  though  it  is  inclined  to  the 
same  faults.  Kinghorn’s  Attraction  is  very  beautiful  in  the  house,  but 
not  in  the  garden.  Brilliant  is  very  fine  in  colour,  and  although  it  is 
variegated  in-doors,  loses  its  character  altogether  as  a  bedder.  Some  of 
the  newer  ones,  such  as  Culford  Beauty,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  good,  but 
so  have  a  good  many  things  which  turned  out  good  for  nothing — never 
buy  without  seeing,  “  Crede  experto .”  I  have  not  room  for  any  hybrid 
bedding  Geraniums,  but  Unique,  either  purple  or  scarlet,  makes  a  pretty 
bed  in  poor  soil,  and  Crimson  Ivyleaf  a  good  border.  To  a  small 
gardener,  like  myself,  I  would  say,  be  content  with  Tom  Thumb, 
Scarlet  Perfection,  Kingsbury  Pet,  Trentham  Hose,  Flower  of  the  Day, 
Alma,  and  General  Pelissier.  If  you  grow  any  others,  let  them  be  at 
present  as  single  plants. 

As  to  operations,  Auriculas  will  now  be  showing  their  blooms,  and 
will  require  good  watering  and  plenty  of  air,  save  in  cold  winds. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Potting  for  bloom  will  be  completed  early 
in  the  month.  Go  over  the  stuff  with  the  hand  to  get  rid  of  all  worms, 
and  wire-worms  especially ;  put  a  piece  of  Carrot  into  each  pot  and 
examine  it  every  week  or  ten  days — they  generally  find  it  out,  and  it 
will  perhaps  save  your  plants. 

Pansies  will  be  opening  their  blooms  and  want  attention. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  to  be  put  in  at  any  time  in  the  month. 

Greenhouse  plants  require  room,  staking  out,  fumigation,  air  and 
water — they  will  repay  attention.  Bedding  plants  may  be  got  out  into 
any  sheltered  place,  with  mats  over  them,  preparatory  to  planting  in 
May. 

Deal,  March  19.  D. 


ROSES  ON  THE  DOG  BRIAR. 

For  awhile,  till  I  have  had  more  experience,  I  will  say  nothing  about 
Roses  on  Manetti  stocks ;  but  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  when  my 
experience  is  matured,  and  I  can  edify  without  misleading.  My  present 
purpose  is  to  make  some  observations  on  the  probable  cause  of  failure 
of  Roses  on  Dog>stocks.  Like  man,  they  have  many  enemies  to  contend 
against ;  but  probably  their  worst  foe  is  man  himself,  who  will  not, 
with  eyes  in  his  head,  observe  and  follow  Nature. 

The  enemies  of  the  Rose  are  Legion,  and  various.  There  is  mildew, 
red  rust  (rubigo),  honey  dew,  black  patch,  aphis,  leaf- worm,  bud  curl, 
green  moss, — and  lastly,  whipping  winds.  Surely,  these  are  enemies 
enough  ;  but  there  is  one  more  fatal  than  all, — one  who  professes  to  be 
a  friend — stupid,  careless,  and  ignorant  man  ! 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  idiosyncracy  of 
particular  Roses.  I  admit  that  the  study  of  Roses  is  a  profound  science, 
so  that  the  most  advanced  student  will  always  have  something  to  learn. 
From  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  habits  of  members  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  family,  there  will  always  be  a  problem  in  Euclid  to  be 
solved,  and  a  passage  in  Aristotle  to  be  translated  and  understood ;  but, 
still,  the  very  general  failure  of  Roses  on  Dog-stocks  arises  from  man’s 
inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of,  things  patent. 
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Let  me  arraign  the  nurserymen  and  amateurs  (?) ;  and  what  answer 
will  they  make  to  the  charges  which  I  prefer  against  them  before  the 
following  select  jury  of  Roses  : — Coupe  d’Hebe,  Old,  Kean,  Paul  Ricaut, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Prince  Leon,  William  Griffiths,  Geant  des  Batailles, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Laffay,  Jules  Margottin,  and 
Louise  Peyronnet.  Here  is  a  jury  of  first-rate  Roses,  and  what  answer 
will  the  prisoners  make  to  the  jury,  who,  if  they  could  be,  would  be  the 
prosecutors.  The  charges  against  you,  nurserymen,  are,  that  you  bud 
some  Roses  on  stocks  which  you  see  are  bad  ;  that  you  bury  your 
stocks  deep,  and  rot  or  sodden  the  rind,  which  was  put  there  for  some 
wise  purpose ;  that  you  advertise  Bourbons  on  high  standards,  which, 
as  a  class,  are  not  fit  for  them,  with  the  exceptions  of  Bouquet  de  Flore, 
The  Queen,  Paxton,  Dupetit  Thouars,  and  perhaps  Acidalie  (she  is 
best  as  a  pole  Rose)  ;  that  you  advertise  a  new  Rose  as  decidedly  the 
gem  of  the  year,  whereas,  perhaps,  you  have  never  yet  seen  it ;  that  you 
send  out  Roses  that  start  late  the  year  they  are  budded,  and  are  dwindled 
in  wood  ;  and  lastly,  and  worse  than  all,  that  from  carelessness  or  press 
of  business,  your  man,  in  executing  an  order,  gives  one  deep  dig  in 
stiff  soil  with  a  spade,  then  a  tooth-drawing  lift,  and  then  a  final  wrench 
with  both  hands :  the  immediate  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Rose  tree 
deteriorates,  does  little,  or  dies.  From  stating  this  objection  to  Mr. 
Tiley,  it  is  due  to  say  that  out  of  a  hundred  Roses  sent  me  this  year, 
there  are  but  six  I  could  object  to  in  head  or  root.  These  charges  are 
not  preferred  against  any  particular  nurseryman — they  are  more  or  less 
the  faults  of  the  class ;  and  to  the  second  and  last  indictment  may  be 
traced,  as  far  as  nurserymen  are  chargeable,  the  future  disappointment 
of  Rose  amateurs. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  charges  against  the  Rose  grower  (wrongly 
yclept  amateur).  Copying  the  previous  deep  planting  of  nurserymen, 
and  forgetting  that  “  Nature  never  was  a  sexton,”  you  also  bury  your 
Rose  tree  rather  than  plant  it.  Had  there  been  no  spades,  the  rind 
would  never  have  been  buried  underground.  The  very  life  of  a  tree  is 
its  surface  roots,  and  its  flower-bearing  capacities  depend  upon  them. 
Perpendicular  roots  may  send  wood,  but  the  surface  roots  make  and 
perfect  the  flower.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  Strawberries. 
Listen  to  the  following  extract  from  Richlieu’s  treatise,  which  I  luckily 
fell  in  with  when  I  first  began  : — “  When  the  tree  is  planted,  the  top 
of  the  root  must  be  pretty  close  to  the  top  of  the  ground  ;  there  must  be 
none  of  the  stump  or  stem  buried ;  and  when  trodden  down  the  root 
must  be  fixed  steady  and  solid.  We  have  seen  a  group  of  standards 
planted  by  a  French  Rose -grower,  and  because  the  stems  were  not 
sufficiently  uniform  to  do  by  ordinary  planting,  he  sunk  some  of  them 
nearly  a  foot  into  the  ground,  while  others  were  kept  at  the  full  height. 
They  all  lived  after  a  fashion  through  the  summer,  but  bloomed  weakly 
or  not  at  all ;  and  before  the  next  spring  many  of  the  sunk  ones  died, 
the  stems  being  soddened  and  wet  from  the  crown  of  the  root  to  the 
place  which  was  above  ground.” 

The  second  charge  against  you  is,  that  when  you  plant  a  Rose  from 
the  dealers,  thinking  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
you  do  not  sufficiently  cut  down  the  head  to  meet  the  roots,  which  even 
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in  careful  moving  suffer  damage.  I  had  written  a  word  of  advice  on 
this  subject,  but  I  prefer  giving  you  the  benefit  of  a  letter,  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Tiley,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  viz.,  When  am  I 
to  cut  finally  the  established,  and  also  the  fall  and  spring-planted  Roses 
for  the  National  Show?  I  was  induced  to  ask  this,  because  the 
established  Roses  on  the  tips  have  already  started.  This  is  owing  to 
the  generally  early  cessation  of  autumnal  Roses  last  year,  and  to  their 
high  cultivation.  His  letter  I  give  verbatim,  and,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  cordially  agree  with  it  in  every  respect : — “  The  time  to  prune 
those  that  have  been  settled  above  a  twelvemonth  is,  as  soon  after  the 
15th  of  March  as  the  weather  will  permit;  and  the  Roses  that  have 
been  moved  this  season,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of 
April,  so  as  to  allow  the  sap  to  draw  first,  or  else  there  is  great  danger 
of  killing  them.  It  is  always  best  to  prune  the  young  plants  hard  at 
first,  as  they  always  make  better  heads  afterwards  ;  but  the  plants  that 
have  been  established  for  a  twelvemonth,  or  more,  should  have  the 
strong  shoots  pruned  back  to  about  three  or  four  eyes,  and  the  strong 
and  weak  shoots  cut  out  from  the  middle  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  make  the 
shape  as  much  as  you  can  similar  to  a  parasol  turned  inside  out,  by 
which  the  trees  grow  much  stronger,  and  bring  much  finer  blooms. 
Some  of  the  varieties  bring  very  rank  shoots  in  summer,  which  should 
be  pruned  back  to  about  two  or  three  eyes,  so  as  to  bloom  in  the  fall, 
or  produce  moderate-sized  wood  for  the  next  season’s  pruning.  The 
Bourbons,  Teas,  and  Chinas  require  very  little  pruning — merely  the 
weak  and  dead  wood  cut  out,  and  strong  shoots  topped ;  frequently, 
when  pruned  hard,  they  die  after  it,  or  do  not  bloom  at  all.  The 
Noisette  Rose  should  be  spurred  back  entirely,  like  a  Vine,  and  the 
leaders  only  topped,  so  as  to  make  them  throw  out  side  shoots,  as  they 
always  bloom  on  the  top  of  their  young  wood.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
specimen  of  the  Noisette,  it  should  be  pruned  very  hard  the  first  year, 
and  afterwards  the  long  shoots  tied  out  at  full  length.” 

There  is  an  universal  rule,  which  is  this,  that  whether  the  Rose  is 
dwarf,  standard,  pole,  or  wall,  when  first  planted,  it  must  be  cut  hard. 
If  the  wood  is  dwarf,  topping  the  ends,  and  cutting  out  the  spray,  is 
enough.  In  five  years,  with  200  Roses  last  year,  and  now  320  (not 
varieties,  but  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  of  real  good  sorts),  I  have  never 
known  a  Rose  that  did  well,  however  good  its  wood  was  when  sent, 
unless  it  was  cut  liberally  when  first  planted.  I  learnt  this  universal 
maxim  also  from  Richlieu’s  treatise,  and  have  purposely  tested  its 
truth.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  a  Rose  carefully 
moved  by  yourself,  and  one  “  wrenched  ’’  out  by  the  foreman’s  men. 

And  lastly,  I  charge  you  with  neglecting  to  manure  and  water  your 
Roses,  and  also  with  omitting  to  use  such  means  as  are  in  your  power 
to  obviate  the  damages  of  its  various  enemies,  or  to  quickly  apply 
remedial  measures  when  you  first  perceive  the  commencement  of 
mischief. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  observe  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  dwarf 
habited  Roses  kill  the  stock  by  not  taking  up  the  full  quantity  of  sap ; 
hence  the  circulation  is  impeded.  I  have  found  the  root  quite  good,  but 
from  the  above  reason  I  have  known  healthy  stocks  and  their  dwarf 
appendage  to  die. 
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Finally,  let  nurserymen,  amateurs,  or  careless  Rose  growers  well 
weigh  the  above,  and  at  once  adopt  any  hint  herein  that  seems  to  be 
good,  and  then  we  may  hope  that  this  national  flower,  too  long  neglected, 
and  too  little  understood,  will  not  produce  such  general  disappointment, 
but. “bud  and  blossom  like  the  Rose;  ”  I  mean,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  “  Queen  of  flowers,”  which  is  not  only  beautiful  in  bud  and 
blossom,  but  beautiful  in  deformity,  and  even  in  decay ! 

W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

Rector  of  Rushton ,  Blandford ,  Dorset. 


MAY  I  GIVE  MY  CONIFERS  GUANO? 

When  I  am  asked  this  question,  my  reply  is,  “most  certainly  you 
may,  and  with  the  best  results.”  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  plant 
(probably  not  one)  to  which  this  invaluable  manure  may  not  be  applied 
beneficially,  if  the  application  is  made  with  proper  precaution,  and  at 
the  right  time. 

To  discuss  this  subject  fully  would  occupy  much  time  and  space, 
neither  of  which  I  can  at  present  command,  but  I  am  desirous  of 
recording  a  few  practical  results  in  direct  reply  to  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  information  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  of  use 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Florist ,  because  it  is  yet  believed  by 
many  that  guano  is  detrimental  to  Coniferous  as  well  as  to  numerous 
other  plants. 

Two  or  three  years  since,  a  gentleman,  who  is  a  great  lover  of 
Conifers,  determined  to  test  the  efficacy  of  guano  as  a  stimulant  to 
various  specimens  in  his  grounds.  The  rate  of  growth  for  the  summer 
was  carefully  noted,  as  well  as  that  of  the  following  year,  when  no 
guano  was  given.  The  difference  was  very  marked.  I  have  not  the 
notes  by  me,  but  I  recollect  that  some  of  the  plants  assisted  by  the 
stimulant  pushed  shoots  more  than  double  the  length  of  those  made  in 
the  following  year  when  no  guano  was  applied. 

It  will  possibly  be  asked, — what  quantity  was  given  to  each  plant, 
and  when  ?  The  application  commenced  as  soon  as  vegetation  became 
active,  and  was  continued  at  intervals  until  the  season’s  growth  was 
completed,  and  it  was  given  in  a  liquid  form.  To  those  who  are  novices 
in  the  use  of  guano,  the  following  hints  may  be  necessary  : — Procure  an 
old  tub — a  tar  barrel  is  as  good  as  anything, — throw  into  it  half 
a  dozen  pounds  of  the  manure,  fill  up  with  water,  and  stir  till  the  whole 
is  dissolved.  In  a  few  days  the  liquid  will  have  become  perfectly  clear. 
Take  a  portion  of  it,  reduce  with  soft  water  to  about  the  colour  of  pale 
sherry,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  Apply  it  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days. 
After  two  or  three  applications,  if  a  plant  is  thoroughly  healthy  and 
vigorous,  the  manure  may  be  given  a  little  stronger  than  is  recom¬ 
mended  above,  but  take  care  never  to  err  on  the  strong  side  of  the 
question,  or  the  worst  results  may  follow  ;  rather  apply  often  and  much 
diluted  than  give  it  too  strong.  I  have  seen  vigorous  plants,  other  than 
Conifers,  killed  by  too  strong  a  dose.  Used  judiciously,  it  is  an  invalu- 
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able  assistant  to  the  gardener ;  but,  like  all  powerful  agents,  it  requires 
to  be  used  with  caution. 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  in 
which  the  frequent  application  of  soap-suds  to  a  Deodar  greatly  accele¬ 
rated  its  growth.  The  tree  alluded  to  stood  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a 
gentleman’s  dressing-room  window,  and  was  one  of  several  similar  in 
size,  planted  at  the  same  time.  To  the  one  in  question,  the  owner,  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  spring  and  summer,  was  wont  to  carry 
the  contents  of  his  washing-basin,  at  first  without  any  idea  of  accelerating 
its  growth  ;  but  after  the  first  year,  witnessing  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
application,  he  followed  it  up  designedly.  From  thus  constantly  attending 
to,  and  watching  the  growth  of,  the  tree,  he  became,  as  he  assured  me, 
quite  attached  to  it,  and  never  failed  to  point  it  out  to  his  friends  as  the 
greatest  favourite  in  his  garden.  It  was  worthy  of  all  his  admiration 
and  attachment.  G.  L. 


RED  RASPBERRIES. 

I  have  written  several  articles — whether  worthy  of  approbation  or 
reprobation  your  readers  must  decide, — .and  now  I  ask  the  favour  of 
some  one  of  them  to  help  me  in  my  distress.  But  before  I  detail  that 
distress,  I  would  ask,  admitting  that  the  Potato  is  the  most  indispensable 
vegetable,  and  the  Apple  (my  best  eating  Apple  is  the  Ribston, 
and  my  best  pudding  Apple  is  the  Lion),  is  the  most  useful  of 
fruits  (for  it  may  be  kept  longer  than  any  other,  and  can  be  applied  to 
more  purposes  than  any  others),  which  of  the  perishable  fruits  is  more 
delicious  than  the  Raspberry.  No  doubt  tastes  differ  as  to  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Some  will  say,  give  me  Strawberries.  Well,  I  admit  that 
this  is  good  taste  ;  but  let  such  one  remember  that  Raspberries  are  also 
delicious,  and  that  they  have  these  advantages  over  Strawberries,  viz., 
they  are  far  more  eatable  as  jam,  because  they  are  not  so  luscious ;  and 
moreover  they  may  be  used  to  produce  that  refreshing  reagent  to  the 
sick  room  called  raspberry  vinegar.  In  a  raw  state  they  are  equally 
grateful  to  the  palate  of  a  fever  patient,  and,  with  or  without  red 
Currants,  may  be  used  for  tarts;  while  Strawberries,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  are  not  so  used. 

Do  not  think  that  I  do  not  appreciate  Strawberries,  for  I  have 
a  large  array  in  fine  condition  for  fruit  bearing  (except  the  young 
Queens,  which  look  yellow  and  bad),  and  with  them  I  take  great  pains 
throughout  the  year  ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  a  former 
article,  I  have  had  sent  to  me  on  trial,  and  on  which  I  shall  report  at 
the  fall, — Ananias  Lecoq,  Adair,  Madame  Malverin,  Carolina  superba, 
Eremont’s  Perpetual,  or  double  bearer  ;  Fertilised  Hautbois,  and  lastly, 
the  two  latest  bearing  Strawberries — Eleanor  and  Elton  Pine,  which 
are  said  to  be  good  for  preserving  ;  but  I  feel  at  present  more  interested 
in  my  red  Raspberries,  which  are  in  bad  condition,  just  as  a  parent 
thinks  most  of,  and  sympathises  most  with,  a  sick  child. 

My  case  is  this.  Believing  Peruvian  guano  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  manures,  I  put  it  on  my  Raspberry  bed  too  thickly  and 
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too  near  the  stools,  and  killed  many  of  them.  Now,  as  I  will  not  be 
without  this  delicious  fruit,  I  want  to  ask  some  one  of  your  readers  to  write 
a  sensible,  unpedantic,  practical  article  on  the  cultivation  of  red  Rasp¬ 
berries.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  the  following  matters. 
What  are  the  best  sorts  (mine  are  Beepots)?  How  should  the  soil  be 
treated  before  planting  ?  How  long  will  the  stools  last  ?  Should  the 
ground  be  changed  ?  What  is  the  time  to  plant ;  what  depth  should 
they  be  planted  ;  at  what  distances  ?  Is  it  best  to  plant  them  at  yard 
distances,  or  seriatim  ?  And,  lastly,  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat  them 
afterwards  ?  Go  where  you  will,  rare  as  it  is  to  see  a  good  Strawberry 
bed,  it  is  still  more  rare  to  see  a  good  Raspberry  bed.  If  one  of  your 
readers  will  grant  me  the  favour  which  I  ask  above  he  will  draw  forth 
“  the  sentiments  of  my  respects  and  of  my  highest  consideration!  ” 

W.  F.  Radclyffe, 

Rector  of  Rushton,  Blandford,  Dorset. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 

The  efficient  heating  and  ventilating  of  forcing-houses  is  second  only 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  full  admission  of  light ;  for  as  fruit-trees 
under  glass  cannot  succeed  without  light,  so  neither  can  they  carry  on 
their  functions  properly  without  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
application  of  artificial  heat  depends  on  the  time  the  fruit  is  wanted  in 
advance  of  its  ordinary  season  ;  but  where  fruits  are  forced  at  all,  and 
for  such  exotics  as  the  Pine- apple,  it  is  of  course  indispensable.  Light, 
heat,  and  air  are  the  elements  which  the  fruit-grower  has  to  employ 
and  control  for  his  use  ;  and  the  ease  and  efficiency  with  which  he  can 
regulate  their  action  in  his  daily  practice,  forms  the  key-stone  of  his 
success. 

In  reference  to  heating,  we  may  take  the  ordinary  system  of  hot- 
water,  as  at  once  the  most  simple  and  economical,  by  way  of  com¬ 
paring  the  expense  of  heating  a  block  of  houses  on  the  ridge  and  furrow 
system  ;  and  the  same  number  of  cubic  yards  of  air  which  it  contains 
distributed  through  a  series  of  lean-to  houses.  On  comparing  the  two, 
a  glance  will  suffice  to  show  that  now  we  have  single  boilers  sufficiently 
powerful  to  heat  a  number  of  houses,  a  block  can  be  heated  more  easily 
and  effectually  with  one  boiler,  than  a  certain  number  of  ranges,  equal 
in  extent,  with  less  fuel  and  much  less  attendance. 

By  way  of  further  explaining  the  advantages  we  contend  for,  I  will 
take  the  dimensions  of  a  block  of  houses,  100  feet  square,  in  four 
divisions  of  50  feet  square  each  (as  before).  To  supply  atmospheric 
heat  for  these,  supposing  them  ordinary  forcing  vineries,  3000  feet  of 
4-inch  pipe  would  be  ample ;  and  as  I  recommend  the  borders  also 
to  be  heated,  we  will  add  for  this  1000  feet  in  addition.  I  do 
not  wish  by  this  to  be  understood  as  advocating  bottom  heat  for  all 
kinds  of  forced  fruits  ;  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  will  do  better 
without  it  in  properly  constructed  borders,  but  for  early-forced  Vines  I 
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consider  it  a  great  auxiliary,  and  also  for  very  late  Grapes,  particularly 
Muscats,  for  we  should  remember  that  inside  borders,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  are  by  no  means  so  favourably  situated  as  those  outside 
for  absorbing  and  retaining  the  heat,  as  these  latter  face  the  south,  and 
generally  slope  to  a  favourable  angle  for  receiving  the  whole  influence  of 
the  sun’s  rays ;  on  these  grounds  I  would  lay  hot-water  pipes  under  all 
inside  borders  for  Grapes,  to  be  used  for  imparting  warmth,  or  not,  as 
circumstances  required. 

We  have,  then,  4000  feet  of  piping,  for  supplying  top  and  bottom  heat 
to  a  block  house  100  feet  square.  From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  a 
good  saddle  boiler  will  be  powerful  enough  to  heat  the  whole.  I  do  not 
allude  here  to  the  merits  (and  I  understand  they  are  great),  of  the 
tubular  boilers  invented  by  Mr.  Weeks  and  Mr.  Ormson,  nor  yet  to 
Mr.  Thompson’s  retort  boiler  ;  my  object  is  to  show  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  heating  a  block  double  the  size  I  name  by  a  single 
boiler,  as  the  distance  which  the  pipes  would  have  to  be  carried  from 
the  boiler,  and  the  number  of  feet  laid  down,  would  not  equal  what 
single  boilers  are  heating  at  this  present  time ;  and  in  no  case  of  heating 
a  block  house,  would  the  pipes  have  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  which 
in  heating  separate  ranges,  or  houses,  must  always  be  the  case  ;  and 
however  securely  they  are  packed  in  non-conducting  materials,  waste  of 
heat,  to  somr  extent,  will  take  place.  Taking  the  four  divisions  we  have 
sketched  out  in  our  block,  let  the  two  farthest  from  the  boiler  be  the 
latest  or  successional  houses,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  the  pipes 
passing  through  the  divisions  nearest  the  boiler,  readily  comprehended 
by  an  engineer,  not  a  particle  of  heat  need  be  lost.  Whatever  the  size 
of  the  block,  it  will  assist  the  after  management  if  three  sides  only  of 
the  building  are  of  glass,  and  the  fourth  a  wall,  on  which  side  the  boiler 
should  be  placed,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible.  Sheds  for  potting  and 
fuel  could  also  be  arranged  right  and  left  of  the  boiler,  with  admissions 
into  the  divisions  for  the  workmen  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  crops. 

I  have  supposed  the  border  to  be  confined  to  the  floor  of  the  house, 
but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  border  running  round 
the  outside  of  the  building,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide;  when  this  is  adopted 
the  outer  foundation  walls  should  be  arched,  or  the  parapet  wall  should 
rest  on  girders  supported  by  piers,  which  I  prefer,  as  allowing  more 
room  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  inside  to  pass  outwards.  Although  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  construction,  I  may  add  that  the  borders,  where 
inside  and  with  pipes  underneath,  may  range  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
depth ;  but  I  strongly  advise  for  Vinery  borders  that  one-third  of  the  whole 
compost  should  consist  of  rubble  stones  broken  into  two  or  three  sizes, 
or  brickbats,  to  which  may  be  added  charred  wood  and  one-inch  bone- 
dust.  As  the  supply  of  water  is  entirely  under  control,  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  the  borders  getting  too  wet ;  and  being  made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  deeper  than  usual,  they  will  serve  to  maintain  the  Vines 
in  a  state  of  luxuriant  growth  for  a  long  period. 

The  ventilation  of  block  houses  requires  some  consideration.  In  the 
first  place  the  six-feet  upright  glass  on  three  sides  will  have  double 
sliding  sashes,  to  run  up  and  down  ;  the  cross-walls  forming  the 
divisions  will  also  be  of  glass,  resting  on  walls  the  same  height  as  the 
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exterior  ones,  and  the  sashes  will  also  slide,  to  allow  of  a  circulation 
from  one  division  to  the  other.  An  air-flue  will  also  be  required,  to 
run  on  each  side  the  main  division  wall  from  north  to  south,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  openings  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  building.  These 
air-flues  should  be  18  or  20  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  and  a 
hot-water  pipe  may  be  laid  along  their  bottom  ;  the  object  is  to  supply 
a  current  of  air  down  the  centre  of  the  house,  farthest  removed  from  the 
sides,  where  the  ventilation  is  more  ample ;  openings  every  six  or  eight 
feet  will  be  brought  from  the  air-drain  by  shafts  elevated  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  border,  and  these  shafts  will  cause  a  good  draught 
of  air  to  enter  the  house  at  points  where  it  is  most  needed  to  produce 
internal  circulation.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  increase  these  ;  but 
should  they  be  found  inadequate  the  principle  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent,  with  this  caution — that  as  a  current  of  cold  air  passing  into 
the  house  underneath  would  in  some  measure  chill  the  borders,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  make  the  air-drains  of  hollow  bricks,  or  build  a  double 
wall,  with  a  three-inch  area  between  the  sides  ;  this  will  prevent  the 
cold  air,  in  passing  down  the  flue,  from  chilling  the  border.  The  pipe 
on  the  bottom  will  help  to  rarify  the  air,  and  cause  a  r  apid  draught ; 
the  valves,  or  trap-doors  to  regulate  the  admission,  should  be  at  the 
end  openings,  and  may  be  worked  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROTECTING  FRUIT-TREES  IN  SPRING. 

Although  much  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Florist  on  this 
subject,  no  very  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at ;  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  protection  being  nearly  equal  to  those  entertaining  an  opposite 
opinion,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  decide  which  course  to 
adopt.  As  the  season  is  now  at  hand  when  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject  may  be  useful,  the  following  remarks  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out 
of  place. 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  amount  of  injury  the  trees  are 
liable  to  receive  from  spring  frosts,  the  reason  a  crop  of  fruit  is  lost  by 
covering,  and  the  proper  way  to  use  covering  to  ensure  a  crop. 

The  greatest  injury  from  frost  mostly  happens  in  April ;  at  that  time 
we  often  get  strong  sunshine  through  the  day,  followed  by  sharp  frost 
at  night,  therefore  a  rapid  transition  from  heat  to  cold  occurs,  which  is 
extremely  injurious  to  wall  trees,  more  especially  the  Peach;  and  in 
southern  aspects  (where  this  fruit  is  mostly  grown),  the  warm  sun 
through  the  day  excites  the  trees,  and  causes  the  upward  flow  of  sap  to  be 
thin  and  active,  flowing  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  while  the 
sap-vessels  are  charged  with  fluid  they  are  frozen  at  night,  which 
being  repeated  ruptures  the  sap-vessels,  and  disease  soon  after  shows 
itself  in  small  black  spots  on  the  young  wood,  which  soon  shrivels  and 
dies,  and  if  the  tree  has  been  seriously  affected  the  poisoned  sap  is 
carried  by  the  downward  current  through  the  entire  tree,  which  often 
ends  in  its  death.  The  Pear  is  also  very  liable  to  injury  from  the  same 
cause,  which  is  commonly  termed  canker ;  and  if  Peach-trees  can  be 
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saved  from  disease  and  death  (as  well  as  the  crop)  by  timely  covering, 
it  certainly  is  well  to  do  so,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  trees 
growing  in  very  wet  soils,  and  the  branches  overcharged  with  corrupted 
sap,  are  less  able  to  resist  injury  by  frost  than  those  growing  in  dry 
soils ;  although  the  Peach  is  liable  to  the  disease,  in  the  latter  case 
it  does  not  often  prove  fatal. 

In  regard  to  using  covering,  and  applying  it  in  a  way  to  injure  the 
crop,  this  happens  when  it  is  placed  on  them  before  the  blooms  expand, 
and  it  remains  till  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  Protecting  fruit-trees  in 
this  manner,  if  the  covering  is  closer  than  a  herring  net,  always  tends 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  in  saving  the  crop — indeed,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  not  a  single  fruit  will  set  under  such  circumstances,  when 
the  blossoms  are  partially  excluded  from  the  two  great  agents  in  the 
setting  of  stone  fruit,  viz.,  air  and  light. 

The  foregoing  remarks  go  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  covering  is 
requisite  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  trees ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
is  injurious  to  the  crop  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  through 
the  daytime.  Now,  to  ensure  a  crop  and  keep  the  trees  in  health,  the 
covering  ought  to  be  of  a  texture  sufficient  to  resist  5°  of  frost,  and 
applied  in  a  manner  so  that  it  may  be  easily  removed  every  day,  and 
it  matters  not  what  plan  is  adopted  as  long  as  this  end  be  attained. 
But  the  saving  of  labour  is  a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  garden 
appendages,  and  doubtless  the  best  and  most  simple  way  of  covering 
wall- trees  is  to  have  the  blinds  fixed  on  rollers  similar  to  window- 
blinds,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  up  and  down  at  pleasure;  if  the  walls 
are  low,  curtains,  with  rings  running  on  a  rod  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
will  answer  well. 

J.  Powell. 


THE  VINE  MILDEW— ITS  CAUSE,  &c. 

It  does  appear  anomalous  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  has 
been  written  respecting  the  Vine  mildew,  to  find  that  its  habits  and 
mode  of  propagation  are  now  only  partially  understood.  We  hear  one 
person  seriously  stating  it,  “  As  his  opinion  that  the  malady  springs 
from  the  root ;  ”  another  states,  I  suppose  seriously  (?)  “  That  there 
\vas  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  cause  to  be  extreme  dryness — the 
Vines  required  water”  (at  the  roots),  and  in  another  instance  a  con¬ 
taminated  atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  mildew.  I  should  suppose 
there  are  few,  who,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  would  be  willing  to 
admit  such  principles.  But  cleanliness,  strict  attention  to  free  and 
judicious  ventilation,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  roots,  &c.,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  order  to  obta  in  success  ;  and  I  am  also  fully 
convinced  that  plants  suffering  from  any  ot  the  above  requisites  is  more 
susceptible  of  disease  than  when  properly  attended  to  ;  but  by  no  means 
can  I  admit  that  any  one  or  all  of  the  evils  combined  would  cause  mildew, 
neither  can  I  admit  the  theory  of  your  correspondent  “  H.B  ”  in  last 
month’s  Florist,  “  That  a  young  plant  will  bear  a  greater  amount  of 
drought,  without  injury,  than  one  approaching  maturity.”  In  the  case 
of  young  Vines,  the  roots  would  be  less  extended  through  the  soil,  while 
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its  absorbing  powers  would  be  considerably  greater,  and  therefore  more 
apt  to  suffer  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  Vine  mildew  is  propagated 
principally,  as  most  cryptogamic  plants  are,  by  sporules,  or  seeds,  and 
in  their  absence  it  is  totally  without  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease 
could  make  its  appearance. 

I  have  said  that  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  insufficient  moisture  at 
the  roots,  &c.,  by  injuring  the  health  of  the  Vines,  predisposes  them  to 
disease  ;  but  we  very  well  know  that  the  mildew  is  not  particular  to 
wait  for  an  unhealthy  subject.  Of  this  I  think  there  is  abundant  proof 
in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  principal  vineyards  in  Europe  have 
been  more  or  less  affected.  We  may  also  find  examples  enough  in  this 
country.  The  Vines  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  are,  I  suppose, 
as  healthy,  and  annually  produce  as  large  crops  of  Grapes  as  any  Vines 
in  the  country  ;  and  yet  they  were  amongst  the  first  in  this  country  to 
be  attacked.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited  to  prove  this 
fact.  I  shall  content  myself,  however,  by  relating  my  own  experience 
with  Vine  mildew.  Up  to  the  summer  of  1856,  I,  like  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  had  to  go  from  home  to  see  Vine  mildew.  Since 

that  time,  however,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

In  the  summer  I  have  just  named  I  had  charge  of  a  number 
of  Vineries,  besides  a  quantity  of  young  Vines  in  pots.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  the  stock  of  a  certain  variety  was  found  to  be  small, 
and  must  be  made  up.  A  nurseryman  was  applied  to,  and  the  desired 
number  obtained  ;  this  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  it  being  desirable 
to  have  them  as  strong  as  possible,  they  were  at  once  placed  in  a 
growing  temperature  with  the  general  stock  of  pot  Vines.  In  a  very 
short  time  it  was  observed  that  they  were  infested  with  mildew,  and 
notwithstanding  sulphur  was  immediately  applied,  it  was  not  before  the 
evil  had  had  time  to  diffuse  its  spores  over  the  young  stock,  and  in  a 
month  afterwards  it  had  found  its  way  into  five  Vineries, — some  of 
them  not  less  than  fifty  yards  from  the  plants  originally  infected.  Now, 
although  little  or  no  damage  was  done  to  the  crop  of  Grapes,  yet  the 
enemy  had  to  be  combated  with,  and,  I  may  say,  that  prompt  attention 
is  necessary,  for  even  with  the  greatest  attention,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  totally  to  eradicate  the  mildew  ;  with  cleanliness,  however,  and 
promptitude  in  dusting  the  Vines,  with  dry  flowers  of  sulphur,  when¬ 
ever  it  makes  its  appearance,  no  evil  can  occur. 

To  give  an  idea  to  those  who  may  entertain  the  opinion  of  “  Curing 
with  one  dressing  ”  in  the  case  of  mildew,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance 
that  came  under  my  notice  in  the  case  of  a  Peach  tree  :  A  plant  of 
the  Royal  George  variety  was  growing  on  a  south  aspect,  and  from 
some  cause  was  attacked  by  mildew.  Sulphur — almost  the  only  sure 
remedy — was  applied,  and  by  a  little  after  attention  in  keeping  clean,  fair 
wood  was  well  matured. 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  tranfer  this 
tree  to  a  Peach  house,  where  it  was,  after  pruning,  dressed  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  soap,  and  tobacco  water,  the  same  as  those  growing 
by  it.  When  the  buds  began  to  grow,  every  leaf  as  they  expanded  was 
covered  with  mildew,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  kept  thoroughly  in 
check  throughout  the  summer,  and  the  same  routine  of  dressing  in  the 
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winter,  as  above  described,  followed,  mildew  again  made  its  appearance 
with  the  commencement  of  growth  on  the  succeeding  spring.  From  the 
above  facts,  it  will  be  evident  that  those  who  have  to  deal  with  plant 
mildews  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  Dry  sulphur  is  the  acknowledged 
remedy  for  most  parasitical  mildews  with  which  a  gardener  has  to  deal, 
but  although  this  has  been  so  repeatedly  recommended,  we  still  find 
many  who  are  totally  ignorant  how  to  cope  with  the  Vine  mildew.  In 
proof  of  this  I  may  state  that  so  lately  as  the  summer  of  1857,  I  saw 
a  beautiful  house  of  Grapes  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  person  in 
charge  was  anxious  enough  for  the  crop,  and  had  doubtless  heard 
something  of  sulphur,  for,  when  I  saw  them,  they  had  twice  been 
syringed  with  sulphur  water.  I  need  not  say  that  the  effect  was  not 
destruction  of  the  mildew,  for  at  the  time  it  was  still  protruding  its  white 
surface — apparently  in  good  health — through  the  brown  sulphur  which 
adhered  to  the  berries.  0.  P. 

[We  can  verify  all  our  correspondent  states  as  to  the  spread  of 
mildew,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  down  on  plants  suffering  from 
other  causes.  This  season  we  have  had  a  house  of  early  Vines,  which 
it  has  rendered  worthless,  notwithstanding  all  our  care.  Formerly 
these  Vines  were  very  vigorous,  but  two  years  back,  the  Grapes 
shanked  considerably,  and  part  of  them  did  not  colour  well.  A  portion 
of  their  roots  had  perished  by  the  choking  up  of  a  drain  running  under¬ 
neath  the  border.  Although  this  was  remedied,  the  Grapes  were 
not  good  last  year  ;  and  were  so  much  affected  with  mildew  (as  were  all 
our  other  Vines)  that  we  decided  this  year  to  remove  them  (as  we 
wanted  to  plant  the  house  with  Muscats,  in  place  of  early  Grapes). 
But  wishing  to  get  what  we  could  off  tne  Vines  first,  we  started  them 
early  ;  to  our  surprise  they  broke  very  irregularly.  The  spurs  had 
been  left  long,  as  appearance  was  of  no  consequence,  and  yet  many  of 
them  have  never  broken  at  all,  while  buds  on  the  old  wood  have  started  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  thing  was,  that  every  shoot  which  broke  was 
covered  with  mildew,  from  the  first,  as  was  the  embryo  fruit.  The 
mildew  appeared  to  develope  itself  with  the  growth  which  it  stunted, 
and  finally  destroyed  the  bunches  and  leaves,  notwithtstanding  our 
repeated  applications  of  sulphur.  We  shall  take  up  the  Vines  very 
soon,  and  shall  then  perhaps  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  roots 
are  also  attacked  by  this  vegetable  foe.  The  houses  were  steep  narrow 
houses,  with  scarcely  front  ventilation  enough.  We  are  now  about 
raising  the  roof,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  upright  sash  in  front.  With 
us  Hollyhocks,  Cloves,  Carnations,  Brompton  Stocks,  and  some  other 
plants  were  all  destroyed  by  mildew  last  season. 


THE  COMING  ROSE  TOURNAMENT. 

Few  recent  events  in  the  floral  world  have  come  upon  us  with  moie 
delight  than  the  now  insured  Rose  tournament.  Who  amongst  us  does 
not  look  forward  to  it  with  anticipations  unsurpassed  by  those  enter¬ 
tained  for  any  previous  assemblage,  fondly  trusting  that  it  may  fore¬ 
shadow  many  coming  events  of  like  import. 
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That  there  has  existed  a  degree  of  reluctance  in  admitting  Roses 
within  the  pale  of  florists'  flowers  must  be  allowed,  but  that  has  now 
given  way,  and  surely  never  was  an  election  of  a  more  lovely  candidate 
made  to  that  band  of  beauties  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  suppoiters  of 
the  other  favourites  will  not  rejoice  in  the  advancement  ot  this  woi  ld- 
renowned  Gem  to  her  throne  as  the  Queen  of  flowers. 

Should  “  the  fates  ”  be  propitious  to  us,  what  may  we  not  anticipate 
will  be  the  delight  of  our  truest  friends,  “  the  ladies,”  to  witness  “  this 
joyous  joust.”  That  the  arrangements  will  be  in  every  way  judicious 
the  promoter’s  name  is  sufficient,  backed  as  he  is  by  such  well-known 
seconds.  Let  only  the  committee  be  protected  by  a  subscription  list, 
that  no  check  should  be  put  on  their  exertions,  and  then  shall  we  have 
a  more  delightful  accession  to  the  floral  treats  of  the  metropolis  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Let  there  be  no  want  of  volunteers  to  strengthen 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  means  of  the  pioneers  of  this  opening  campaign, 
so  that  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  annual  renewal  ot  this 
unequalled  assemblee  des  Beautes. 

An  Old  Moss. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  2. — Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Five  new 
members  were  elected.  A  large  number  of  interesting  subjects  was 
contributed  on  this  occasion.  Of  Hyacinths,  four  collections  ot  eighteen 
were  furnished  by  nurserymen.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  had 
the  best;  they  consisted  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  pale  blush,  with  very 
large  well  formed  bells,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  double  variety 
in  cultivation.  Bloksberg,  soft  pale  blue  ;  this  variety  has  the  lower 
half  double  and  the  upper  single,  is  a  sturdy  grower,  and  has  fine 
foliage.  Laurens  Koster,  bright  indigo,  double,  and  well-formed,  and 
in  the  shape  of  a  good  specimen  is,  from  its  peculiar  colour,  very  striking. 
Madame  Marmont,  a  very  pleasing  double  variety,  of  a  delicate  lilac 
shading  off  to  blue  towards  the  middle  of  the  petals,  bells  finely  formed, 
but  scarcely  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Prins  van  Saxe  Weimar,  bright  azure  blue,  in  a  very  long  spike,  thickly 
studded  with  single  bells.  La  Joyeuse,  rosy  pink,  with  stripe  of  red 
down  the  middle  of  the  petals  ;  a  very  fine  looking  single  variety,  wdth 
long  spike,  and  many  bells.  Madame  Hodgson,  somewhat  like  the  last 
named,  but  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  has  a  better  formed  spike.  Solfa- 
terre,  apparently  the  best  single  red  grown,  being  a  glowing  orange 
scarlet,  and  having  a  fine  spike  ;  in  a  large  collection  this  wras  the  most 
striking  variety.  Voltaire,  blush,  a  single  variety,  bells  well  formed, 
and  spike  of  moderate  length,  foliage  short  and  strong.  Baron  van 
Tuyll,  dark  porcelain  blue,  single,  fine  spike,  and  a  favourite  variety. 
Charles  Dickens,  single,  ground  colour  light  blue,  with  broad  stripe  of 
purple  in  centre  of  each  petal,  and  has  a  good  spike.  Couronne  de 
Celle,  pale  blue,  the  footstalks  of  the  bells  being  of  a  darker  colour, 
which  has  a  good  effect ;  bells  finely  formed,  and  spike  as  much  as  1 1 
inches  in  circumference.  Orondates,  dark  porcelain  blue,  single,  bells 
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well  formed,  a  large  fine  spike  and  stiff  fine  foliage.  Koning  van 
Holland,  the  nearest  approach  to  yellow  yet  obtained,  a  desirable  colour 
in  a  collection,  a  single  variety.  Gloria  Mundi,  a  magnificent  single 
white,  with  fine  well-formed  bells,  and  remarkably  good  foliage  ;  spike 
good.  Amy,  colour  glowing  crimson  ;  a  very  attractive  single  variety, 
with  a  remarkably  well  formed  spike.  Florence  Nightingale,  light 
rose,  with  pink  stripe  down  the  petals  ;  new  single  variety,  with  well 
formed  spike.  Prince  Albert,  the  darkest  single  variety  in  cultivation, 
being,  when  in  perfection,  almost  black ;  it  has  well  formed  bells 
and  good  spike.  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  sent 
Regina  Victoria,  rose,  tipped  with  green,  double  ;  Frederick  the  Great, 
rose,  edged  with  white ;  Clocque  Magnifique,  blush,  fine  bells,  single  ; 
Richardson,  blush,  fine  large,  single ;  Garrick,  blue,  fine  double ; 
Laurens  Koster,  dark  blue,  fine  spike,  double  ;  Vanspeyk,  light  blue, 
very  double  ;  Comte  de  St.  Priest,  light  blue,  double  ;  Grand  Lilac, 
lilac  blue,  fine  spike,  single  ;  Grand  Vedette,  light  blue,  extra  Urge,  s. ; 
Mimosa,  very  dark  blue,  good,  s. ;  Emicus,  dark  blue,  single;  Queen 
Victoria,  striped  red  and  white,  s. ;  Tubiflora,  purple  and  white,  s.  ; 
Neerlands  Glory,  rose  and  white  striped,  s.  ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  fine 
rose,  good  truss,  s. ;  Madame  Hodgson,  deep  rosy  blush,  s. ;  Crown 
Princess,  white,  s.  From  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  and  Messrs. 
Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  also  came  exhibitions,  in  which  were  well  bloomed 
plants  of  the  following,  viz.,  Albion,  single  white;  Belle  Africane,  a  very 
dark  single  kind ;  Blanchard,  single  white ;  Camper,  single  blue ; 
Diebitsch  Sabalskanski,  single  red  ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  single  white  ; 
Grand  Vedette,  single  blue  ;  Gumal,  ditto  ;  King  of  Holland,  single 
yellow;  La  Purete,  single  white;  Lord  Wellington,  double  red  ;  Madame 
Coster,  a  very  dark  single  sort;  Nimrod,  single  blue;  Norma,  single 
red  ;  O’Connell,  single  blue ;  Preciosa,  single  white ;  Prince  Albert,  a 
nearly  black  single  sort ;  and  William  the  First,  also  a  very  dark  single 
kind.  Another  large  collection  was  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Pine-apple  Place.  In  the  amateurs’  class  of  twelve  sorts  Mr. 
Davis,  gardener  to  E  Rosher,  Esq.,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St  John's  Wood, 
sent  among  others  well  bloomed  plants  of  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowe, 
Mars,  Laurens  Koster,  Orondates,  M.  Talleyrand,  Richardson,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Waterloo,  Grand  Vainqueur,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Mr. 
Ingram,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  produced  the  following 
in  excellent  condition,  viz. : — Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  white  ;  General 
Antink,  double  blue  ;  Grootvoorst,  double  pink  ;  Henrietta  Langley, 
double  red ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  double  blush  ;  Mathilde,  double 
rose;  A-la-mode,  double  white  ;  Laurens  Koster,  blue  ;  Marquis  de  la 
Costa,  double  red  ;  Robinson,  single  blue  ;  La  Victorine,  single  red ; 
and  Lord  Wood.  A  collection  of  twelve  also  came  from  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  gardener  to  Sir  Ralph  Howard,  Bart.,  Craven  Cottage,  Fulham. 

Of  new  kinds  of  Hyacinths  in  sixes,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  the 
best  grown  lot,  but  it  contained  one  old  kind,  viz  ,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  disqualified  it.  The  first  prize  was  therefore  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  who  sent  General  Havelock,  a  fine  single  kind,  of  a  very  dark 
bluish  purple  colour,  the  spike  being  above  nine  inches  in  length  and 
ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  bearing  over  180  bells  on  it,  the  stem 
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near  the  bottom  being  very  thick  and  strong.  Lady  Franklin,  a  fine 
single  sort,  colour  pale  blush,  with  a  peculiar  spot  of  green  at  the  end  of 
the  petals,  and  having  foliage  of  great  breadth  and  strength.  Miran- 
dolina,  a  single  pure  white  kind,  not  so  large  as  many  of  the  older 
varieties,  but  having  a  spike  remarkably  erect  and  finely  formed. 
Madame  Rachel,  a  beautiful  rosy  crimson  dwarf  sort,  and  a  sturdy 
grower.  Louis  Philippe,  a  double  variety,  having  a  bluish  lilac  ground 
striped  down  the  middle  of  each  petal  with  dark  purple,  a  well-shaped 
flower,  with  a  finely  formed  spike  ;  although  blue  Hyacinths  of  various 
shades  abound  there  is  apparently  not  one  of  this  peculiar  hue. 
Susannah  Maria,  a  Hyacinth  of  decidedly  a  new  colour  (a  glowing 
salmon),  double  and  well  formed,  spike  good,  and  altogether  a  pleasing 
variety.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  had  Prince  Frederick 
William,  single  deep  porcelain  blue  ;  alba  superbissima,  single  white  ; 
Van  Schiller,  single  red ;  Regulus,  single  blue ;  Susannah  Maria, 
double  salmon  tipped  with  green — a  pretty  kind  ;  ar.d  Goethe,  double 
blush.  We  may  add  that  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Mr. 
Turner  had  Lamartine,  single  blush ;  Regulus,  single  blue ;  Maria 
Catharina,  single  rosy  red  ;  Emelina,  delicate  pink ;  Reine  des  Pays 
Bas,  white. 

Of  Rhododendrons,  the  only  exhibition  came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush, 
of  Highgate,  who  sent  coccineum,  gemmiferum,  and  Lindleyanum,  all 
however,  greatly  impaired  in  beauty  through  having  been  forced. 

Of  Cinerarias,  Mr.  Turner  had  a  beautiful  collection,  consisting  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Ruby,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Delight, 
Regalia,  and  Pearl,  the  last  one  of  the  best  whites.  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
Dulwich,  also  had  some  good  kinds,  not  for  competition.  Among  these, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  large  brilliant  crimson  ;  Miss  Nightingale,  white, 
with  a  purple  edge ;  Princess  of  Prussia,  somewhat  similar ;  Dr. 
Livingstone,  white,  with  broad  deep  purple  edge  ;  and  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
white,  with  crimson  edge,  were  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 

Six  specimens  of  Double  Chinese  Primulas,  white  and  lilac  kinds,  all 
extremely  well  grown  and  flowered,  came  from  Messrs.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston  ;  and  a  similar  exhibition  came  from  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the 
Chiswick  A  ursery.  Of  single  varieties,  Mr.  Turner  had  six  charming 
plants  of  the  white  and  purple  kinds. 

Of  Camellias,  Mr.  Glendinning  again  sent  the  handsome  new  kind 
Prince  Frederick  William,  which  he  showed  at  the  last  meeting,  and  of 
which  we  hope  some  day  to  give  a  coloured  representation.  Messrs.  Lee 
showed  Florence  Nightingale,  a  prettily  incurved  Carnation-striped  sort ; 
Messrs.  Henderson  had  cut  blooms  of  a  pale  pink  kind  in  the  way  of 
Saccoi  nova.  Mr.  Turner  sent  Countess  of  Derby,  a  bright  salmon  pink 
kind  with  a  pale  stripe  up  the  middle  of  each  petal  ;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Camberwell,  had  a  handsome  crimson  kind  called  Prince  Consort. 

Among  Miscellaneous  Plants  was  a  grand  specimen  of  Cyclamen 
persicum  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Heading, 
literally  covered  with  flowers. in  all  directions,  and  altogether  it  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  It  was  stated  that  Cyclamens,  and 
especially  persicum,  are  unusually  well  suited  for  in-door  decoration. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  had  a  collection  of  flowers  in  Moss,  among  which  were 
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Siberian  Squills,  Early  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Azaleas,  and  other  forced 
flowers.  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Dr.  Bunce,  of  Woodford,  had  some 
pretty  blooms  of  the  following  Roses,  viz.,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
Adam,  Jules  Margottin,  Leon  des  Combats,  and  Jaune.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  were  much  admired.  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Co.  sent,  in 
addition  to  Hyacinths,  cut  branches  of  the  beautiful  Acacia  longiflora 
magnifica,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.  From  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  came  various  Cyclamens,  yellow  and  red-berried 
Ardisia,  Correa  cardinalis,  and  the  handsome  Imatophyllum  miniatum. 
Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  sent  Azalea  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  large 
flowers,  beautifully  mottled  and  striped  with  purple.  A  coloured 
representation  of  this  handsome  variety  will  be  found  in  cur  July 
number  last  year. 

Among  novelties  was  Vanda  Lowi  in  flower  from  Messrs.  Veitch. 
The  specimen  shown  had  a  drooping  spike  of  large  yellow  blossoms 
mottled  with  brown,  nearly  3  feet  in  length.  In  Borneo,  however 
where  it  grows  wild,  Mr.  Low  stated  that  its  spikes  often  measure  as 
much  as  10  and  even  12  feet  in  length!  From  Mr.  Watson,  florist, 
St.  Alban’s,  came  another  novelty,  viz.,  Cynoglossum  nobile,  from  the 
Chatham  Islands  ;  this  we  hope  to  notice  fully  uext  month. 
Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham, 
furnished  cut  blooms  of  Rhodoleia  Championi.  The  specimens  in  this 
instance  exhibited  very  imperfectly  the  beauty  of  the  Rhodoleia  as  found 
wild  in  China  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  is  they  had  to  be  forced  quickly 
into  flower,  as  the  house  in  which  the  plant  was  growing  was  wanted 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Fleming,  therefore,  has  the  honour  of  having 
first  bloomed  this  fine  plant  in  England.  From  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot, 
came  Skimmia  japonica,  well  furnished  with  red  berries  and  flower 
heads  just  about  to  open.  Of  this  invaluable  hardy  evergreen  shrub  it 
was  said  that  its  berries  are  not  eaten  by  birds  until  after  those  of  the 
Holly  have  been  devoured  by  them ;  it  has  therefore  this  advantage 
over  that  favourite  Christmas  evergreen. 

Of  fruit,  bunches  of  new  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  came  from  Mr, 
Forbes,  of  Woburn,  and  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Sneyd,  Esq.  The 
latter  also  sent  retarded  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  also  came  from  Mr.  Tillyard,  and 
Mr.  Butcher  had  Black  Barbarossa.  Mr.  Tillyard  also  sent  a  dish  of 
ripe  fruit  of  Cuthill’s  Black  Prince  Strawberry  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris 
Pears.  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  very  large  and  fine,  came  from  Mr.  Moore, 
gardener  to  Miss  Gamier,  Wickham.  Of  seedling  Apples  there  were 
several,  concerning  which  it  was  announced  that  the  society  was  about 
to  form  a  committee  by  whom  the  merits  of  all  such  things  would  in 
future  be  decided. 

Of  vegetables,  Mr.  Turner  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Cottager’s 
Kale,  and  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  among  which  were  the  following — 
Kidney  varieties:  Ash-leaf,  true.  Brighton,  much  resembling  the 
Ash-leaf,  but  a  better  cropper.  Brockley.  Kidney,  an  excellent  variety, 
very  early,  and  a  great  cropper  ;  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Dean’s 
Seedling,  a  seedling  from  the  Fluke,  which  it  resembles,  but  not  so 
large;  good  cropper.  Fluke,  a  now  well-known  variety.  Lapstone, 
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fine  flavour,  and  a  good  cropper.  Lee's  Kidney,  fine  early  variety  ; 
good  cropper.  Manning’s  Kidney,  early,  larger  than  the  Ash-leaf,  and 
stronger  grower.  Purple  Ash-leaf,  a  good  variety,  and  good  cropper. 
St.  Alban’s,  handsome  full-sized  variety,  not  very  early.  Slough 
Kidney,  very  smooth  and  clear.  White  Blossom  Kidney,  a  good  old 
kind,  but  not  so  white  as  the  round  varieties.  Round  varieties  : 
American  Seedling,  a  capital  late  variety  for  general  use  ;  very  heavy 
cropper.  White  Forty  Fold,  alias  British  Queen,  early  and  very  prolific. 
Early  Frame,  true  ;  a  first-rate  early  variety ;  good  cropper.  Early 
Oxford  (Soden’s)  a  fine  variety  for  frame  or  first  crop  ;  one  of  the  best 
Potatoes  grown.  Early  Surprise,  early ;  a  fine  variety  and  a  good 
cropper.  Forty  Fold,  good.  Flourball  (Rillott),  excellent  flavour,  and 
a  good  cropper.  Oxonian  (Looker),  good  cropper,  early.  Prolific 
(Burgess).  Perkins’s  Seedling,  very  floury,  of  excellent  quality, 
exceedingly  productive  ;  good  for  general  crop.  Robinson’s  Early,  a 
useful  variety  for  frame  work,  having  very  little  top.  Tarku’s  Seedling, 
pink  eye  ;  an  excellent  late  variety,  very  heavy  cropper.  Wellington, 
a  I  ate  pink-eyed  variety ;  a  strong  growing  kind,  fine.  The  same 
exhibitor  likewise  sent  Capsicum  ovatum,  called  a  “  new  Pepper  from 
Kertc-h.”  From  Messrs.  Bass  &  Brown  came  a  specimen  of  Improved 
Custard  Vegetable  Marrow,  which  differed  a  little  in  form  from  the 
ordinary  kind.  Mr.  Harman,  of  Denham,  sent  the  true  Custard 
Vegetable  Marrow,  and  a  three  years  old  root  of  Dioscorea  Batatas, 
stated  to  weigh  5  lbs. 

Samples  of  fruit  baskets  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  M£Ewen,  recom¬ 
mended  as  suited  for  holding  fruit  at  exhibitions.  Whether  baskets  or 
earthenware  dishes  should  be  used,  we  will  not  now  pause  to  inquire  ; 
we,  however,  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  M‘Ewen  that  some  uniformity  of 
shape  should  be  fixed  on  and  adopted  ;  we  therefore  trust  that  the 
Horticultural  Societies  in  general  will  take  up  and  settle  the  matter. 

The  ordinary  meeting  having  ended,  the  Society  resolved  itself  into  a 
Special  General  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  President  and 
Secretary  in  the  room  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Dr.  Boyle. 

It  was  announced  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  had  consented  to 
fill  the  Presidentship,  and  that  Dr.  Lindley,  who  had  resigned  his  office 
of  paid  Vice- Secretary,  was  selected  for  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary. 
Scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  a  ballot  took  place,  when  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort  was  declared  to  have  been  unanimously 
elected  President,  and  Professor  Lindley  Secretary. 


NOTES  ON  BROCCOLI. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  immense  accession  of 
new  varieties  added  to  this  important  class  of  culinary  vegetables, 
many  of  which  are  without  doubt  decided  acquisitions,  possessing 
dwarfness  of  habit,  beautiful  white  heads,  and  hardiness  of  constitution, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  the  severity  of  winter,  together  with  many 
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other  properties  which  are  not  found  in  some  of  the  older  varieties. 
During  the  last  three  years  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  this  class, 
and  by  way  of  experiment  have  grown  an  extensive  collection,  with  a 
view  ot  determining  which  were  the  most  valuable  varieties  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  succession  throughout  that  portion  of  the  year  in  which 
Broccoli  are  mostly  in  demand,  namely,  from  September  to  June. 

Amongst  the  various  varieties  grown  here  1  have  selected  the 
following: — Walcheren,  Snows  Fine  Winter  White,  Veitch’s  Early 
Spring  White,  Emperor  (Elletson’s),  Cock's  Late  White,  and  the 
Highclerc,  considering  these  to  be  the  cream  of  the  collection,  all  of 
which  I  most  strongly  recommend.  There  are  many  varieties  which 
produce  much  stronger  and  larger  heads  than  those  1  have  enumerated, 
yet  I  see  no  advantage  in  having  such  extremely  large  heads,  preferring 
two  small  ones  to  one  large  one. 

Perhaps  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  less  experienced  readers  of  this  valuable 
and  deservedly  popular  work.  I  usually  make  about  three  sowings, 
independent  ol  Cauliflowers.  The  last  week  in  March  I  select  a  piece 
of  ground  in  some  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  wherein  to  make  my 
first  sowing.  I  use  Walcheren  and  Snow’s  Fine  Winter  White.  The 
former  will  be  in  cut  during  the  autumn  months,  and  Snow’s  invaluable 
sort  in  December  and  January.  The_  second  lot  is  sown  about  the 
second  week  in  April.  At  this  sowing  Veitch’s  Early  Spring  White 
and  Elletson’s  Emperor  are  used.  Veitch’s  Spring  White  succeeds 
Snow's,  and  is  a  most  valuable  Broccoli,  and  a  sort  which  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  The  Emperor  also  is  a  good  sort,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  come  in  at  the  same  time,  which  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  The  third  and  final 
sowing  takes  place  the  first  week  in  May,  at  which  time  I  usually  sow 
Cock’s  Late  White  and  Highclerc.  The  latter  is  a  kind  not  generally 
known  ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  variety,  supplying  a  link  between  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May  Broccoli  and  autumn  sown  Cauliflowers, 
which  are  usually  grown  under  handglasses.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  Broccoli  which  comes  to  perfection  so  late  in  the  season  ; 
M'Farlane’s  Rival  is  the  nearest  in  that  respect  that  I  have  met  with. 

Each  variety  should  be  sown  separately  in  beds  sufficiently  large  for 
the  demand.  The  seeds  must  not  be  buried  more  than  half  an  inch, 
and  the  beds  should  be  netted  to  keep  away  birds,  which  are  sometimes 
very  troublesome,  especially  in  stormy  weather.  When  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  handle  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  pricking 
out  into  nursery  beds,  about  six  inches  apart  each  way.  If  the  weather 
prove  dry  they  should  be  kept  well  watered. 

In  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks  the  ground  should  be  got  ready 
for  their  final  reception.  It  should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  highly 
enriched  with  farm-yard  dung.  When  completed,  choose  a  warm 
showery  day  for  their  removal.  Place  them,  on  an  average,  about  two 
feet  asunder  each  way.  Water  with  clear  water  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  afterwards,  during  dry  weather,  with  liquid  manure.  Hoe  and 
stir  the  soil  on  all  favourable  occasions.  As  they  turn  in  during  the 
winter  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  remove  them  to  an  airy  shed, 
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where  they  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  frost  does  not  injure 
them,  and  they  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  from  eight  to 
ten  weeks. 

March  25.  H.  M.,  Clevelands. 


CARHEAD,  YORKSHIRE. 

Amongst  the  nooks  and  corners  of  old  England,  are  to  be  found 
situated  many  of  the  seats  and  country  residences  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  which  places  influence  in  a  great 
degree,  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes  in  their  surrounding  localities. 
Man  in  his  rude  state  is  satisfied  with  those  things  which  minister  to 
his  necessities ;  but  let  him  see  a  more  civilised  state,  and  he  is 
immediately  aspiring  and  imitative.  Happy  is  the  district  where  the 
proprietors  of  these  country  domains  carry  on  science  of  horticulture  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  as  we  can  safely  say  that  horticulture  has 
more  moralising  effects  than  any  other  pursuit  we  know  of.  Visiting 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  horticulture  this  country 
can  boast  of — W.  B.  Wainman,  Esq.,  Carhead,  near  Skipton,  York¬ 
shire — has  led  me  to  pen  these  lines,  in  the  hope  that  some,  amongst 
your  numerous  readers,  may  be  induced  to  follow  in  the  steps  here 
pointed  out ;  and  to  our  practical  brethren,  let  us  trust  that  some  hints, 
thus  collected  into  our  note-book,  may  prove  of  interest  if  not  of  service. 

Carhead  is  most  romantic  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  between 
some  very  lofty  ranges  of  rugged  hills,  consequently  the  cold  piercing 
winds  are  here  felt  in  their  greatest  severity  ;  this,  together  with  a 
very  cold  retentive  soil,  makes  this  place  one  of  the  most  disadvantageous 
for  gardening  purposes  imaginable  ;  nevertheless,  a  visit  here  is  well 
worth  recording,  if  only  to  show — to  use  an  old  aphorism — “  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  always  is  a  way.”  Upon  entering  the  grounds, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  a  most  magnificent  plant  of 
Arbutus  procera,  14  feet  high  and  12  feet  through,  which  has  stood 
many  a  winter’s  blast,  unscathed ;  it  is  bidding  fair  to  become  the  finest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  now  decidedly  the  finest  plant 
we  have  yet  met  with  north  of  the  dhames.  Not  far  distant  is  also  a 
fine  and  free-growing  plant  of  Cupressus  funebris,  which  we  were 
rather  surprised  to  find  stood  the  winter  here  well ;  it  was  turned  out 
in  the  spring  of  1853.  Here  in  the  far  north,  upon  a  cold  stiff  soil,  this 
plant  is  doing  well,  while  upon  the  lighter  soils,  further  south,  it  is 
considered  much  too  tender  a  plant  to  venture  out.  We  have  again 
met  with  this  Cypress  doing  admirably  upon  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  fifty  miles 
north  of  this  place.  Rhododendrons  and  the  Ghent  Azaleas  are  most 
magnificent  here  in  spring.  There  being  a  most  superb  collection  of 
all  the  leading  kinds,  the  “  bog  ”  for  them  is  introduced  from  the 
surrounding  moors,  in  which  they  thrive  and  flower  most  luxuriously. 

Knowing  the  taste  of  the  worthy  proprietor  of  this  place,  we  were 
somewhat  prepared  for  the  superb  collection  of  plants  we  here  met 
with ;  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  many  admirable  specimens. 
Amongst  those  that  struck  us  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  as  being  the 
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most  worthy  of  note,  was  a  fine  plant  of  Hexacentris  mysorensis, 
trained  up  a  rafter  in  one  of  the  stoves,  literally  covered  with  racemes 
of  its  beautiful  and  singularly  shaped  flowers.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans 
was  flowering  very  freely.  Mr.  W estland,  the  gardener  here,  prefers 
putting  four  of  these  plants  into  one  pot,  He  considers  it  has  thus  a 
dwarfer  habit,  and  shows  its  flowers  off  to  more  advantage.  A  fine 
seedling  Ipomoea  from  Bengalor,  in  the  way  of  Rubra  coerulea,  but 
much  larger  and  darker  iu  its  colouring,  struck  us  as  very  beautiful. 
Begonia  Lapeyrousie  is  a  magnificent  thing  for  winter  flowering,  as  is 
also  the  old  and  much  neglected  Justicia  speciosa;  this  plant,  as  here 
managed,  will  well  repay  any  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  The  stoves 
were  very  gay  with  Aphelandras,  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Goodyeras, 
Marantas,  Poinsettias,  &c.,  &c. ;  the  variegated  and  fine  foliaged 
plants  being  very  conspicuous  and  interesting  where  well  blended. 
A  few  Orchids  were  also  doing  well ;  but  what  most  arrested  our 
attention — and  deservedly  so — was  a  superb  collection  of  Ferns,  all  in 
the  most  beautiful  condition.  Mr.  W.  told  us  that  the  soil  he  prefers 
for  these  was  two  parts  of  a  soft  turfy  peat,  broken  into  small  pieces 
with  the  hand,  one  part  turfy  loam  ditto,  and  one  part  well  decomposed 
leaf-mould,  together  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  river  sand,  well- 
washed  ;  a  good  and  thorough  drainage  is  also  indispensable.  Most 
of  the  Ferns  require  firm  potting  and  free  watering  during  the  growing 
season.  Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  them  was  a  charming  plant 
of  Cheilanthes*  squamosa,  with  thirty-six  fronds  upon  it.  Platycerium 
Stemaria,  a  most  beautiful  species  from  west  Africa,  producing  fertile 
and  sterile  fronds.  This  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  This 
requires  great  care  in  watering,  and  a  perfect  drainage,  as  any  excess 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  will  soon  damage  it.  Gleichenia  microphylla, 
a  very  elegant  and  distinct  Fern  from  the  north  of  Holland,  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection.  Notholsena  chrysophylla,  a  very  rare  and 
beautiful  Fern,  with  golden  fronds,  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Gymnogramma  Peruviana  and  argyrophylla  (Frosted  Fern),  2|-  feet 
high,  is  very  distinct  and  showy ;  its  fronds  are  covered  with  a  white 
farinose  powder  on  both  sides,  it  is  also  a  very  free  grower.  Gymno¬ 
gramma  monstrosa  is  a  most  handsome  golden  Fern,  with  fronds  three 
feet  high  ;  these  are  apt  to  become  shrivelled  if  allowed  to  become  pot 
bound  ;  it  requires  frequent  shifts  with  brisk  heat.  Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla,  a  very  fine  plant,  three  feet  through,  with  upwards  of 
of  eighty  fronds.  This,  as  indeed  will  most  of  the  Gymnogrammas, 
will  be  found  to  make  the  best  plants  if  raised  from  spores  annually. 
The  spores,  if  sown  in  autumn,  will  be  fit  for  potting  singly  early  in 
spring,  when  with  frequent  shifts,  and  kept  close  with  a  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere,  they  will  soon  make  fine  plants. 

Notholsena  nivea  and  tenera,  Cheilanthes  farinosa,  C.  elegans,  and 
C.  tomentosa ;  Pteris  aspericaulis,  Nephrolepis  davallioides,  N.  pec- 
tinata,  and  N.  tuberosa;  Dicksonia  antarctica  (the  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
Tree  Fern).  These,  together  with  all  the  species  of  Adiantums,  were 
very  fine,  and  deserve  places  in  every  collection  of  Ferns,  whether  large 

*  This  plant  was,  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  in  the  month  of 
November  last. 
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or  small.  Amongst  the  Lycopodiums,  the  most  adapted  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  are  Africanum,  umbrosum,  Schottii,  coesium,  lepi- 
dophyllum,  Wildenovi,stoloniferum,  inequalifolium,  Martensi,  tlexuosum, 
circinale,  cordifolium,  and  apodum.  Everything  was  in  good  health  and 
keeping,  which  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  good  taste  of  the  worthy 
proprietor,  and  also  upon  the  able  manner  in  which  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Westland,  had  performed  the  charge  intrusted  to  his  care.  A. 


VERBENA  POT. 

Being  a  cultivator  of  Verbenas  in  pots,  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
tedious  to  tie  them  out,  either  to  sticks  or  trellis,  and  during  the  warm 
weather,  it  required  so  great  an  amount  of  time,  that  I  turned  my 
attention  to  remedy  the  ill  convenience. 


By  way  of  experiment  I  had  a  few  pots  made,  with  very  large 
tops,  similar  to  the  one  here  represented,  so  as  to  admit  of  my  pegging 
the  plants  down  to  the  soil,  as  if  grown  in  a  bed.  The  advantages  of 
this  pot  are  two-fold.  First,  it  allows  the  plant  to  exhibit  its  natural 
habit.  Secondly,  the  pot  being  so  much  smaller  below,  considerably 
lessens  the  weight,  and  curtails  the  amount  of  soil,  thus  preventing  the 
plant  making  too  great  a  top. 

In  short,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  pots  only  require  to  be  known  to 
be  universally  appreciated.  Albert  Deam. 

Colchester. 


BRITISH  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  4. — Mr.  Hogg  in  the  chair.  Of  Pears,  Mr.  Hill,  Keele  Hall, 
Staffordshire,  sent  Josephine  de  Malines,  well  grown  and  coloured  ;  the 
flesh  however  was  hard  and  coarse,  and  without  flavour :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  but  Beurre  Ranee  was  tender  and  melting, 
juicy  and  well -flavoured.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  when 
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in  perfection  the  two  former  are  excellent  Pears.  Mr.  Wighton,  of 
Cossey,  near  Norwich,  sent  specimens  of  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Jean  de  Witte,  Susette  de  Bavay,  and  Knight’s  Monarch,  to  show  how 
these  varieties  had  kept,  although  exposed  to  the  weather  since  tne 
middle  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March,  and  in  several  instances  sub¬ 
jected  to  6°  of  frost,  the  only  covering  being  a  broken  handglass, 
merely  to  keep  off  the  birds.  All  the  varieties  were  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  as  hard  as  when  they  were  taken  from  the 
tree  ;  when  cut  they  were  quite  unripe,  except  Susette  de  Bavay,  which 
was  juicy  and  of  good  flavour.  J.  Burgess,  Esq.,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint, 
Nottingham,  sent  several  specimens  of  Bergamot  Esperen,  the  flavour 
of  which  was  completely  spoilt  by  being  packed  in  bran.  Dr.  Davies, 
of  Pershore,  sent  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain ;  and  specimens  of  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  not  well  flavoured.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent 
three  varieties  that  rarely  ripen  ;  but  when  they  do  are  valuable  on 
account  of  their  late-keeping  properties.  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval  was 
quite  ripe  and  melting,  but  void  of  flavour.  Beurre  Bretonneau  was 
also  ripe  and  melting,  excellently  flavoured,  and  with  a  good  Melon-like 
aroma,  not  unlike  that  found  in  Knight’s  Monarch.  Prevost  was 
melting,  very  juicy,  and  though  considerably  astringent  it  had  a  good 
deal  of  flavour,  which  was  remarked  to  be  like  that  of  Bishop’s  Thumb. 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  had  a  Pear  which  is  known  by  a  great 
many  names — Spring  Beurre,  Black  Beurre,  Buchanan’s  Spring  Beurre, 
and  sometimes  Verulam.  It  is  a  late  variety,  and  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Paul  that  in  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  it  is  ripened  in  hotbeds. 
Of  Apples  there  were  several  collections.  Mr.  Wighton  sent  White 
Pippin  and  Norfolk  Beefing  that  had  been  kept  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Pears.  The  Norfolk  Beefings  were  in  excellent  preservation.  Dr.  Davies 
furnished  the  Old  Nonpareil  in  good  condition  and  well  coloured.  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  was  past  its  best,  having  become  dry  and  meally.  Comber- 
ton  Pearmain  and  Bromley  were  not  considered  good ;  the  latter  is 
however,  doubtless,  a  good  sauce  Apple.  Through  the  same  gentleman 
specimens  of  the  Martin  Nonpareil  were  received  from  J.  Whittaker, 
Esq.,  of  Caldewell.  This  is  a  very  excellent  variety,  so  late  in  the 
season,  and  was  raised  at  Martin  Hussingtree,  near  Worcester,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Williams,  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  had 
a  variety  of  Apple  grown  in  a  cottager’s  garden  at  Berkhampstead, 
which  was  highly  approved.  It  was  quite  hard  and  firm,  tender- 
fleshed,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Brownlee’s  Seedling  Russet  was 
also  proved  to  be  a  late  Apple  of  first-rate  excellence.  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
Chilwell,  brought  specimens  of  a  dessert  Apple  called  Keddleston 
Pippin,  a  very  superior  variety.  The  specimens,  though  shrivelled, 
possessed  very  high  merit,  and  excellent  flavour  and  aroma.  Mr. 
Pearson  stated  that  he  considered  it  the  best  dessert  Apple  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  specimens  being  in  bad  condition,  the  meeting  could  not 
form  a  sufficient  judgment  of  its  merits.  A  seedling  Apple  from 
Messrs.  Youell,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  called  Webb's  Kitchen  Russet, 
maintained  the  high  character  formed  of  it  at  the  last  meeting. 
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REVIEW. 

The  Orchard  House.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  of  The  Nurseries,  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  Fifth  Edition,  Longman  &  Co. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  popular  little  work  has  reached  a  fifth 
edition — no  small  compliment  to  the  author  of  this  treatise,  and  the 
inventor  of  orchard  houses,  who  has  had  to  do  battle  inch  by  inch  with 
a  host  of  opponents,  to  a  system  which  Mr.  Rivers  has  fairly  made  his 
own.  Our  own  opinion  on  the  merits  of  orchard  houses,  and  the 
valuable  means  thus  afforded  of  securing  a  crop  of  fruit,  under  the  too 
often  disadvantages  of  our  fickle  climate,  has  been  frequently  expressed. 
But  their  merits  do  not  rest  in  merely  securing  ordinary  season  crops. 
They  can  be  made  to  prolong  a  supply  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  much 
later  than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  means  ;  and  hence  their  great 
value  in  large  establishments,  when  a  supply  beyond  the  usual  period 
proves  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  gardener.  Of  their  almost  universal 
adoption,  the  following  extract  from  the  very  modest  preface  to  this 
edition  will  show:  “  Orchard  houses  are  now  familiar  things.  Hundreds 
are  rising  up  all  over  the  face  of  the  country.  No  garden  structures 
have  ever  so  rapidly  advanced  in  popularity ;  ”  a  fact  which  our 
own  knowledge  amply  confirms.  That  the  introduction  of  orchard 
houses  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  an  important  branch  of  fruit 
culture,  cannot  be  denied ;  to  the  amateur  they  are  still  more  valuable 
than  to  the  professional  gardener.  The  recreation  and  pleasure  derived 
from  attending  to  the  culture  of  the  trees  is  one  which  we  cannot 
too  highly  recommend ;  and  unlike  many  other  sources  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  can  be  made  a  profitable  one  at  a  small  risk.  Their  intro¬ 
duction  has  also  created  a  new  field  of  nursery  enterprise  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  numerous  orders  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  predicting  for  orchard  houses  a  yet  wider  adapta1  on, 
and  one  more  generally  interesting.  It  would  be  unfair  towards  Mr. 
Rivers  to  make  extracts  from  a  work  which  should  be  in  everybody’s 
hands  ;  and  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  devoted  to  a  most  praiseworthy 
object — the  repair  of  the  parish  church  at  Sawbridgeworth — we  hope 
all  our  readers  will  take  the  opportunity  of  at  once  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  work,  and  by  doing  so  help  the  author  in  his  good 
object. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Auriculas. — The  very  sudden  change  to  a  summer  sun  has  brought 
the  Auricula  into  bloom  very  suddenly.  Shading  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  must  be  adopted  to  prolong  the  bloom,  and  water  freely.  We 
hope  to  see  the  Auricula  well  represented  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  the 
21st  of  the  month. 

Azaleas. — The  young  plants  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  must 
be  well  attended  to  ;  syringe  daily,  water  when  necessary,  stop  and  tie 
shoots,  and  turn  the  plants  occasionally,  and  do  not  let  them  stand  too 
close  together  ;  give  air  freely  in  mild  weather  ;  and  fumigate  with 
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tobacco  paper  for  thrips.  Large  specimens — both  those  in  flower  and 
later  ones  that  are  swelling  their  buds — will  now  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water  ;  you  may  occasionally  give  them  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  with  very  great  advantage. 

Camellias. — Keep  those  that  are  making  their  growth  well  syringed  ; 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  should  not  have  much  air  given  them  at 
present.  If  any  black-fly  appear  on  the  young  shoots,  which  some¬ 
times  will  happen,  a  good  syringing  with  tobacco  water  will  soon  destroy 
them. 

Cinerarias. — As  many  of  these  will  now  be  in  flower,  a  little  shade 
through  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  necessary  to  prolong  their  season 
of  flowering ;  remove  to  a  cool  shady  house  such  as  are  required  for  the 
later  shows  ;  give  all  the  air  possible  day  and  night,  if  not  frosty  ;  weak 
liquid  manure  may  now  be  given  liberally,  say  two  or  three  times  a 
week ;  look  well  to  seedlings,  and  select  such  as  have  the  most  circular 
outline  and  well  defined  colours,  and  place  them  apart  from  the  more 
common  kinds  for  seed  :  sow  for  autumn  and  early  winter  flowering  ; 
prick  off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  keep  in  a  cool  shady  situation. 

Conservatory  and  Show  House. — Ventilate  cautiously  in  cold 
weather ;  but  now  that  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible.  Cytisus 
filipes,  racemosa  and  other  kinds  are  beautiful  plants  for  the  conservatory, 
when  well  grown,  as  is  also  Coronilla  glauca  ;  some  of  the  Correas  are 
pretty,  many  of  the  Acacias  are  exceedingly  showy  and  graceful,  most 
of  the  Epacrises  are  showy,  many  kinds  of  Polygalas,  Pultenseas, 
Chorozemas,  Podolobiums,  Boronias,  Leschenaultias,  &c.,  are  very  pretty. 
As  there  is  no  want  of  flowering  plants  now,  the  greatest  taste  should 
be  displayed  in  the  arrangement  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  A 
little  shading  will  be  required  during  bright  sunshine,  to  prolong  the 
beauty  of  plants  in  flower.  Attend  well  to  the  watering ;  many  things 
will  now  require  liberal  supplies,  syringe  occasionally  plants  that  are 
growing,  regulate  the  growth  of  climbers,  maintain  a  temperature  of  45° 
to  50°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  in  the  daytime.  Attend  to 
the  destruction  of  insects,  and  keep  everything  as  clean  as  possible. 

Cucumbers. — See  that  the  plants  do  not  get  overcrowded  with  wood 
and  foliage,  and  by  no  means  allow  them  to  bear  heavy  crops  at  one 
time.  If  you  wish  them  to  continue  in  a  bearing  state  for  any  length 
of  time,  give  them  a  good  watering  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 
Sow  some  Short  Prickly  for  Gherkins  ;  sow  Long  Prickly  and  Stock- 
woods  for  planting  on  ridges.  See  previous  directions. 

Dahlias. — Repot  the  most  forward  cuttings ;  and  put  in  cuttings 
freely  ;  they  will  be  in  ample  time.  Sow  seed  in  brisk  heat,  and  pot 
them  off  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  in  rough  leaf,  to  insure  their 
blooming  in  good  lime.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  extra  strong  plants 
for  mixed  borders  and  the  shrubbery.  These  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  and  potting  the  old  roots,  after  sufficient  cuttings  have  been 
taken  from  them. 

Flower  Garden. — Prepare  the  beds  for  the  summer  plants  by 
breaking  the  soil  well  up,  to  allow  the  air  to  permeate  every  part  of  it. 
Cuttings  of  anything  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity  should  be  put  in 
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forthwith,  with'proper  and  care  attention  ;  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
and  other  things,  put  in  at  once,  make  good  plants  by  the  middle  of 
May ;  cuttings  struck  last  month  should  be  well  stopped  back,  and 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off.  Be  careful  to  propagate  only  plants 
of  good  habit,  that  will  produce  a  succession  of  bloom  of  decided  colour, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  until  they  are  killed  by  the  early 
winter  frosts.  Aim  at  a  good  selection  of  the  best  things  in  each  class. 
The  following  Verbenas  are  gooi: — Whites,  Mrs.  Halford,  White 
Perfection.  Scarlets:  Defiance,  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  Louis  Napoleon-,  Miss 
Trotter,  Noel.  Rose  and  pink :  Loveliness,  Rosy  Gem,  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man.  Purple  and  violet :  Prince  of  Oude,  Sims  Reeves,  Andre,  Purple 
King,  Tyrian  Prince,  Matchless,  Standard  Bearer.  Crimson :  Attraction, 
Crimson  King,  Emperor,  Prince  of  Wales,  Geant  des  Batailles.  Lilacs, 
Haidee,  Mrs.  Mills,  Duchesse  de  Aumale,  Nelly.  Sow  hardy 
annuals  in  light  soil,  they  should  be  covered  very  thinly  ;  sow  half- 
hardy  annuals  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in  the  open  ground,  or 
they  may  be  sown  under  glass,  or  on  a  slight  bottom  heat,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  transplanted ;  sow  tender  annuals  in  heat.  Finish  pruning 
Roses,  plant  Hollyhocks,  sweep  and  roll  gravel  walks,  roll  frequently 
lawns  before  mowing  commences,  mow  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  fit.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  let  the  grass  grow  to  any  length  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season. 

Fruit  (hardy). — See  that  the  trees  are  well  covered  at  night,  and 
during  hail  and  snowstorms.  The  covering  should  be  removed  during 
the  daytime,  unless  in  very  severe  weather.  Owing  to  the  fine  weather 
last  season  the  wood  is  in  good  condition,  and  promises  a  most  abundant 
crop.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  thin  well  the  flowers  and  the  young 
fruit;  keep  down  insects.  The  young  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green-fly,  which,  if  allowed  to 
get  ahead,  will  seriously  injure  them.  Syringing  occasionally  with 
tobacco  water  is  the  best  remedy  for  them.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
all  newly  planted  trees  should  be  well  watered,  and  then  have  a  good 
mulching  of  rotten  dung.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
be  mild,  uncover  Fig  trees.  Destroy,  by  all  means,  every  wasp  that 
is  seen  during  the  month. 

Greenhouse  ( hard-wooded  Plants). — Every  plant  requiring  a  shift 
should  be  potted  forthwith.  Take  care  that  the  ball,  at  the  time  of 
potting,  is  in  a  proper  state,  as  to  moisture,  and  that  the  compost  is  not 
too  dry.  Press  the  soil  firmly  down  between  the  ball  and  side  of  the 
pot.  Drain  the  pots  well,  but,  bear  in  mind,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
overdrain.  When  potted,  the  plants  will  not  require  watering  for  a 
few  days,  and  they  should  be  kept  rather  close  until  they  begin  to  root 
into  the  fresh  soil ;  they  should  be  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely,  and  the  weather  gets  milder, 
air  should  be  admitted  more  abundantly.  Specimen  plants  in  flower  of 
Chorozcmas,  Genistas,  Epacrises,  Pulteneeas,  Acacias,  Hoveas,  Boronias, 
&c.,  should  have  liberal  supplies  of  water;  they  should  have  abundance 
of  air  when  the  weather  permits.  Soft-icooded. — This  is  a  good  time 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cupheas,  Salvias,  Ageratums, 
&c.,  for  autumn  purposes.  The  strongest  of  the  plants,  intended  for 
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summer  decoration,  may  be  shifted  at  once  into  the  pots  they  are  intended 
to  flower  in.  Set  the  plants  thin  ;  stop  well  back,  and  tie  out  when 
necessary  ;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  give  air  freely  in  the  forenoons, 
but  always  close  up  early  in  the  afternoons  ;  fumigate  for  green-fly. 

Hollyhocks. —  Plant  out  at  once  if  not  already  done,  using  good  rich 
soil.  If  a  little  rotten  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  below  the  plant, 
similar  to  the  plan  adopted  for  Dahlias,  it  will  increase  the  size  of  the 
spike. 

Kitchen  Garden. — This  month  is  always  a  busy  one  here,  but  this 
season  it  will  be  more  than  usually  so,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
weather  in  the  fore  part  of  last  month,  which  has  thrown  seed  sowing 
late.  Endeavour  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  by  seizing  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  get  in  seeds.  Sow  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
main  crop  of  Broccoli.  The  following  are  good  kinds  : — White  Cape, 
Portsmouth,  Chappell’s  Cream,  Snow’s  Winter,  Elletson’s  Mammoth, 
Wilcove,  Miller's  Dwarf  (one  of  the  very  best  for  private  families), 
Dilcock’s  Bride,  Knight’s  Self-protecting,  Melville’s  Hardy  Scotch,  &c.  ; 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy  and  Broccoli  ought  to  have  been  sown  long 
before  this ;  but  where  they  are  not  yet  sown,  not  a  day  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so.  Sow  the  principal  crop  of  Carrots, — the  Altringham, 
Long  Orange,  and  Surrey  are  the  best ;  sow  Parsley,  Turnip, 
Spinach,  Radish,  and  Lettuces  of  sorts.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
sow  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Beet.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  good 
variety  of  Beet,  there  being  much  rubbish  sold  for  it, — Lindsay’s 
Dwarf  Top  Red,  when  true,  is  very  good.  Sow  successional  crops  of 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow  dwarf 
French  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation.  Sow 
herbs  of  sorts,  sow  Celery,  and  attend  to  the  pricking  out  of  that 
previously  sown,  prick  out  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  as  soon  as  they  are 
fit,  remove  the  lights  from  off  Cauliflower  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
earth  up  and  rod  early  Peas,  earth  up  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers, 
plant  Potatoes,  make  new  plantations  of  herbs,  make  new  plantations  of 
Seakale  in  deep  rich  land,  ply  the  hoe  continually  among  all  crops. 

Melons. — These  require  a  regular  bottom  heat  of  from  85°  to  90° 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  growth ;  they  require  a  good  depth  of 
good  soil,  of  an  adhesive  nature  ; — they  require  a  warm  temperature, 
and  as  much  air  as  can  at  all  times  be  safely  given  them.  Plant 
single  plants, — and  two  to  a  light,  and  train  one  shoot  to  the  front, 
and  one  to  the  back,  from  each  plant,  pinching  out  all  other  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  plant.  Stop  the  leading  shoots  when  they  reach  the 
back  and  front,  they  will  then  push  out  laterals,  which  will  show  plenty 
of  bloom,  which  should  be  impregnated  when  fit.  Sow  for  summer 
crop, — Egyptian  Green  Flesh,  Bromham  Hall,  Beech  wood,  &c. 

Orchard  House. — Great  attention  is  required  here  at  present.  Thin 
well  the  flower  buds  ;  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  allow  them  all  to 
expand  ;  thin  fruit  when  all  are  set.  In  disbudding,  do  not  remove  all 
at  one  time,  but  go  frequently  over  the  trees,  removing  some  each  time. 
When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  trees  should  be  syringed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  ;  water  regularly ;  ventilate  freely  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits. 
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Pelargoniums. — If  attention  has  been  paid  to  previous  instructions, 
the  plants  that  are  intended  for  early  flowering  will,  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  have  many  of  their  trusses  above  the  foliage  ;  a  slight  shade 
will  now  be  necessary  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days ;  green-fly  is 
occasionally  very  injurious  to  them  at  this  season  ;  here  the  plants  are 
always  fumigated,  whether  they  are  observable  or  not.  Be  careful  in 
watering  never  to  overlook  a  single  plant,  for  at  this  season,  such  an 
oversight  would  be  serious  ;  tie  and  regulate  the  shoots  according  to 
previous  instructions.  The  June  and  late  flowering  plants,  and  also 
seedlings,  have  been  kept  in  mind — they  will  require  attention  ;  let  each 
shoot  be  tied  to  its  proper  place,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  crowding 
the  plants  must  be  avoided ;  some  light  turfy  loam  should  now  be 
procured,  if  not  already  done,  for  next  season’s  potting,  and  laid  up 
with  some  fresh  sheep  or  horse  manure ;  after  laying  for  a  time  it  should 
be  turned  occasionally. 

Pinery . — The  young  stock  potted  last  month  will  soon  begin  to  grow 
ranidly ;  they  should  have  abundance  of  air  with  all  the  solar  heat 
and  light  possible.  Under  this  treatment  they  will  become  stiff  strong 
plants,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Aloes.  Give  fruiting  plants  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  and  occasionally  a  dose  of  liquid  manure.  Tie  the 
fruit  up  to  stakes. 

Pinks. — The  effect  of  the  late  frosty  winds  has  become  disagreeably 
apparent  lately.  The  plants  having  been  firmly  pressed  in  the  soil, 
and  the  beds  top-dressed,  little  remains  to  be  done  for  some  time.  If, 
however,  the  weather  continues  dry,  a  good  watering  on  a  mild  morning 
will  assist  the  plants  in  making  their  spring  growth. 

Tulips. — Keep  the  foliage  dry  so  long  as  we  are  in  danger  of  spring 

frosts.  If  a  watering  is  necessary,  either  from 
a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  or  from  the  soil 
being  light,  it  can  be  done  between  the  rows, 
without  watering  the  plants  overhead.  Protect 
from  hail  on  all  occasions,  and  rain  also,  if  the 
weather  is  cold. 

P each- forcing . — The  night  temperature  should 
not  exceed  60°  in  the  early  house,  until  the 
“  stoning  ”  of  the  fruit  is  completed.  See  direc¬ 
tions  in  previous  calendars. 

Roses. — In  calling  attention  to  stakes,  labels, 

&c.,  a  plan  of  fastening  standards  to  the  former 
has  lately  been  introduced  in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
nursery,  at  Ealing,  which  may  not  be  generally 
known.  It  makes  a  capital  strong  neat  tie, 
without  the  chance  of  injury  to  the  plants  or 
their  getting  loose  ; — it  is  merely  a  band  of 
soaked  straw,  tied  with  strong  string  between 
the  plant  and  support,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  stakes. 
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CAMELLIA  “ PRINCESS  FREDERICK  WILLIAM.” 

(Plate  139.) 

We  have  frequently  noticed  in  our  pages  the  many  valuable 
plants  transmitted  to  English  gardens  by  that  enterprising 
traveller  Mr.  Fortune,  when  resident  in  China,  of  which  the 
Camellia-flowered  Peach  and  Farfugium  grande  have  been 
already  figured  in  the  Florist  ;  and  we  again  avail  ourselves, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick 
Nurseries,  who  holds  the  stock,  of  giving  a  coloured  plate  of  a 
new  Chinese  Camellia  from  the  same  collection,  and  which  is 
unquestionably  the  handsomest  variety  in  cultivation  as  a 
striped  or  mottled  kind. 

Blooms  of  this  and  another  variety  from  the  same 
country  called  Cup  of  Beauty,  which  will  be  figured  in  our 
July  number,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Glendinning  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  2nd  of  February  last,  and  received 
a  first  prize,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

Highly  creditable  as  are  many  collections  of  Camellias  in 
British  gardens  in  point  of  general  management,  yet  taken  as 
a  whole  they  will  bear  no  manner  of  comparison  with  the 
magnificent  plants  reared  by  Belgian  and  French  gardeners, 
where  entire  collections  are  to  he  met  with  trained  into  a 
pyramidal  or  columnar  form,  and  from  12  to  25  feet  in  height, 
and  so  thickly  furnished  with  wood  and  foliage  of  the  deepest 
green  as  to  hide  completely  the  interior  of  the  plant ;  and  as 
the  flower  buds  are  thinned  out  to  regular  distances  over  the 
surface  of  the  plants,  nothing  can  exceed  the  gorgeous  display 
they  make  when  in  bloom.  These  pyramids  and  columns  of 
richest  green,  being  entirely  studded  over  with  flowers  of  every 
shade,  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  most  delicate  peach  and 
purest  white,  their  beauty  being  heightened  in  many  varieties 
by  the  protrusion  of  their  rich  orange  coloured  anthers  through 
the  petals ; — these  latter  and  bizarre  varieties  appear  to  be 
more  prized  on  the  continent  than  with  us,  although  cupped 
and  imbricated  flowers  are  also  great  favourites.  The  only 
class  of  plants  we  have  that  can  be  said  to  compete  with  the 
continental  Camellias  is  our  Chinese  Azaleas,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  English  gardeners  are  as  superior  to  the 
Belgians  as  the  latter  are  to  ourselves  with  the  Camellia.  A 
stage  of  Azaleas,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  great 
spring  exhibitions  near  London,  forms  one  of  the  grandest 
combinations  of  colour  to  he  met  with  in  the  floral  world.  But 
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tlie  Camellia  lias  charms  of  a  much  wider  range,  for  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  greater  variety  of  form  and  colour  in  the  flowers  of 
the  Camellia,  its  noble  growth  and  rich  glossy  foliage  give  it  a 
character  to  which  the  Azalea  has  no  pretensions.  All  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  witnessed  the  Belgian 
exhibitions  of  the  Camellia,  or  some  of  the  private  collections 
in  France,  although  bearing  evidence  to  the  general  superiority 
of  English  plant  specimens  to  those  of  the  continent,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  artistic  way  in  which  their  Camellias  are 
managed,  both  in  reference  to  training  and  vigorous  health, 
and  a  visit  to  the  continent  is  necessary  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
the  Camellia  is  capable  of  becoming  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
gardener;  and  when  arranged  for  effect  (as  they  are  at  all  their 
exhibitions  after  being  judged),  in  long  lines,  avenues,  or 
circular  groups,  these  noble  plants  form  altogether  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  floral  beauty  to  which,  generally  speaking,  English 
exhibitions  are  strangers. 

Now  we  connot  see  why  the  same  excellence  should  not  be 
attained  in  this  country.  Only  let  the  thing  be  once  taken  in 
hand,  and  it  would  be  accomplished ;  and  now  that  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  establishing  spring  exhibitions,  and  there 
is  to  be  found  a  room  large  enough  for  the  purpose  in  St. 
James’  Hall,  we  hope  to  see  the  Camellia  occupy  a  prominent 
position  as  a  spring  exhibition  plant.  If  some  of  our  spirited 
nurserymen  would  only  introduce  and  exhibit  a  dozen  such 
specimens  as  may  be  met  with  almost  anywhere  in  Belgium, 
we  should  have  plant  admirers  and  their  gardeners  mad  to 
imitate  them.  Nor  does  there  indeed  appear  any  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  The  Belgian  gardeners  use  the  knife  freely  when 
the  plant  is  young,  which,  with  the  encouragement  given  to 
produce  a  free  growth  from  the  first,  appears  all  that  is 
necessary  for  laying  the  foundation  of  these  superb  specimens. 
But  then  their  plants  are  closely  watched,  the  pots  (in  which 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  they  are  grown),  are 
comparatively  small,  but  the  plants  are  carefully  supplied  with 
water,  and  also  shaded  from  the  summer  sun ;  in  fact,  shade 
and  moisture  are  the  most  essential  elements  of  success  in 
their  culture,  and  are  points  carefully  attended  to  on  the 
continent,  the  natural  warmth  and  dryness  of  their  climate 
inducing  maturity  of  growth  and  the  formation  of  flower  buds 
without  the  artificial  heat  sometimes  applied  (as  we  think 
wrongly)  to  effect  the  same  purpose  in  this  country. 

The  largest  continental  plants  are  grown  in  square  boxes 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  Orange,  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  plants.  Their  soil  appears  to  be  the  rich 
black  peat  found  so  plentifully  everywhere  in  Belgium,  enriched 
with  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  we  believe  the 
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plants  are  kept  under  glass  (well  shaded)  through  the  summer, 
or  when  placed  out  the  shadiest  places  are  selected  for  them. 
In  this  country,  the  finest  display  of  Camellias  we  ever  saw  was 
grown  in  a  house  formed  by  covering  the  space  between  two 
high  walls ;  the  roof  (a  span  one)  was  twenty  or  more  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  only  the  south  sashes  were  glazed ;  the 
amount  of  light  which  passed  into  this  house  was,  therefore, 
small,  and  the  atmosphere  was  always  cool  and  moist ;  the 
plants  remained  in-doors  all  the  season,  free  access  to  the 
air  being  given  during  the  summer.  The  plants  grew  most 
vigorously  and  flowered  profusely ;  they  belonged  to  an 
esteemed  friend  of  ours — an  amateur — and  were  the  admiration 
of  hundreds,  whom  his  kindness  permitted  to  visit  them  when 
in  bloom.  This  house  had  no  means  for  being  heated,  and 
had  the  same  care  in  training  been  applied  to  them  as  is  given 
on  the  continent  they  would  have  equalled  them  in  form,  as 
they  did  in  vigour  and  abundance  of  bloom.  We  name  this  col¬ 
lection  (plants  from  which  are  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace)  as  a 
proof  of  what  has  been  done  with  little  means.  No  cultivated 
plant  requires  less  artificial  assistance  to  grow  it  than  the 
Camellia.  A  rather  rich  peaty  soil,  moist  atmosphere,  and 
shady  situation  are  all  that  it  requires  as  regards  house  room, 
hut  it  should  never  be  overpotted,  nor  should  it  ever  want  for 
water ;  and  if  placed  out  of  doors  protect  the  roots  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  drying  winds,  by  plunging  them  in  Moss 
or  old  tan. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  one  will  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  this  showy  evergreen  on  the  Belgian  model. 


HUMBLE  BEES. 

Those  who  live  far  from  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  are  admirers  of  Flora 
in  her  simpler  dress,  that  is  to  say,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  will 
certainly  not  ask  the  question,  what  have  humble  bees  to  do  with 
flowers';  for  they  must  have  observed  these  insects  whilst  engaged  in 
their  daily  labours,  from  the  opening  of  the  Crocuses  and  Hepaticas 
in  the  spring  to  the  destruction  of  the  Fuchsias  and  Nasturtiums  by 
the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  adding  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  the 
flower  garden  by  their  cheerful  humming  and  diversified  colours. 

The  humble  bee  (apis  bombilius)  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  family 
of  bees  which  is  called  sociales  (social)  from  their  forming  families  or 
societies,  all  the  members  of  which  co-operate  together  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Each  variety,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  existence, 
is  composed  of  individuals  of  three  different  sexes,  females,  males,  and 
neuters,  and  during  its  greatest  prosperity  the  amount  of  its  population 
amounts,  according  to  the  species,  from  50  or  60  individuals  to  upwards 
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of  100 ;  populous  societies  are,  however,  very  rare,  on  account  of  the 
host  of  enemies  that  constantly  prey  upon  and  destroy  all  the  varieties 
of  these  inoffensive  creatures  ;  indeed,  so  numerous  are  their  assailants, 
and  so  various  the  misfortunes  that  befal  them,  that  they  can  but  barely 
succeed  in  perpetuating  their  race. 

The  females,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  five  or  six  produced  in 
a  nest,  alone  survive  the  winter ;  for  as  all  the  species  collect  only  honey 
and  pollen  enough  to  support  the  nest  during  the  summer,  when 
autumn  arrives  their  supplies  fail,  and  the  males  and  neuters  die  from 
want ;  the  other  sex,  owing  its  preservation  to  a  faculty  of  torpid 
hybernation,  with  which  it  must  be  purposely  endowed.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  spring,  however  (usually  when  the  violet  comes  into 
blossom)  the  survivors  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  each,  after  a  time, 
becomes  a  mother  or  queen  of  a  new  family. 

In  fine  weather,  in  the  last  half  of  April,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
they  may  be  observed  leisurely  flying  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
orchards  and  mossy  places,  patiently  investigating  any  hole  or  crevice 
in  the  soil  that  affords  them  a  chance  of  finding  a  building  place  ;  those 
that  form  their  nests  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  contented 
with  a  very  small  hollow  lined  with  moss,  usually  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  over  which  they  contrive  to  draw  and  weave  together  a  sufficient 
amount  of  that  material  to  conceal  and  protect  their  comb  ;  their  habi¬ 
tation,  therefore,  is  found  with  no  great  difficulty ;  but  the  others  that 
build  under-ground  can  suit  themselves  with  a  resting-place  only  by 
unwearied  perseverance  and  after  a  lengthened  research,  having  no  organs 
or  instruments  for  excavating  the  soil,  they  are  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  holes  they  find  ready  made  ;  and  notwithstanding  ridiculous  stories 
about  humble  bees  excavating  holes,  and  cutting  and  combing  moss,  and 
handing  it  to  each  other,  to  be  carried  to  their  nest,  like  a  troop  of 
monkeys,  the  mouse  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  architect,  but 
the  upholsterer  of  these  bees  ;  for  it  forms  its  nest  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  under-ground,  the  materials  being  moss  and  a  few  leaves,  and  this 
exactly  suits  its  successors,  who  take  to  its  deserted  habitation.  The 
common  garden  humble  bee  may  moreover  be  constantly  observed  at 
the  time  of  year  above  mentioned  finding  its  way  through  any  opening 
into  stables  and  other  outbuildings,  frequented  by  mice,  and  exploring 
every  chink  and  cavity  in  the  floors  and  walls  ; — in  these  investigations 
numbers  perish  by  being  entangled  in  cobwebs  and  getting  into  other 
untoward  places. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  about  the  middle  of  May  that  the 
mother  bees  begin  to  make  their  comb ;  this  is  formed  of  coarse  wax, 
supposed  to  be  made  from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  is  carried  home 
in  pellets  on  the  hind  legs  of  the  bees,  and  which  they  are  also  supposed 
to  swallow  and  return  again  from  their  stomachs  in  a  state  adapted  to 
the  purpose  ;  at  the  first  stage  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  rather 
larger,  with  an  open  cup  or  cell  in  the  middle  to  hold  the  honey  which 
is  to  support  the  brood.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  exterior  of  this  first 
formation,  and  covered  over  with  a  leaf  of  the  worked  pollen,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  somewhat  resembling  coarse  brown  paper  ;  from  10  to  15 
are  to  be  found  in  one  cluster.  As  the  larvae  attain  age,  they  are  sub- 
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divided  into  smaller  groups ;  they  are  always  covered  over  with  the  leaf 
or  paper  formed  of  worked  pollen,  and  supplied  with  liquid  honey,  which 
they  must  absorb  through  some  mouth  or  opening  at  the  conical  front 
extremity  of  the  body,  though  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  subsist  in  this  manner,  from  three  to  five  in  a  cluster,  till  they 
are  fit  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis  into  a  bee;  the  full-fed,  white, 
fleshy,  oval-shaped  larvae  or  grubs,  without  any  external  organs,  are 
then  transferred  (as  I  believe)  to  the  cells  or  cocoons  in  which  they  are 
to  grow  into  young  bees.  These  cells  are  made  of  a  whitish  material, 
somewhat  between  silk  and  leather,  and  covered  over  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  a  kind  of  glue,  which  unites  them  into  a  comb ;  on  opening 
one  of  those  recently  formed,  the  larvae  may  be  found  just  as 
it  was  in  its  last  stage,  in  the  small  groups,  incapable  of  forming 
the  covering  which  surrounds  it ;  for  it  is  without  the  spinning  appa¬ 
ratus  with  which  the  spider  makes  her  web,  or  hands  and  feet  to  enable 
it  to  use  such  instrument — in  fact,  the  larvae  are  in  the  state  of  babies 
wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes  by  their  nurses. 

The  cocoons  are  roughly  glued  together  in  an  irregular  manner, 
chiefly  in  a  vertical  position,  though  some  lean  to  a  horizontal  one, 
frequently  in  two  or  three  tiers  or  layers  (for  they  never  serve  two  sets 
of  larvae)  ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  beautiful  regularity  to  be  found  in 
the  comb  of  the  hive  bee,  but  always  placed  so  that  the  head  of  the 
young  bee  lies  uppermost,  and  that  it  can  break  its  way  out  from  the 
top  of  its  cell,  although  this  fact  has  been  gravely  denied  by  learned 
authors,  who  appear  therein  to  have  mistaken  the  ways  of  the  wasp  for 
those  of  the  humble  bee.  The  bees  earliest  hatched  are  always  neuters, 
and  these  carry  on  the  preliminary  works  of  the  nest ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  season  are  produced  the  males  and  the  females  that  perpetuate 
the  species  ;  the  cells  of  these  last  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
the  males  and  neuters ;  there  are  also  hatched  in  the  nests  of  some 
species  three  or  four  very  small  neuters,  so  small  compared  with  the 
rest  as  to  appear  abortive  or  imperfect.  The  hortorum  produces  them 
about  the  size  of  hive  bees,  and  a  variety  of  muscorum  has  them  as 
small  as  house-flies.  The  comparative  difference  in  size  between  males 
and  females  in  some  species  (as  hortorum  and  terrestris)  is  not  very 
great,  the  male  being  somewhat  smaller  as  well  as  of  a  more  slender 
figure  than  the  female,  and  distinguishable  from  the  latter  by  its  longer 
antennae  or  horns.  With  other  species,  as  sylvarum,  muscorum,  and 
lapidaria,  they  are  in  size  so  disproportionate  to  the  large  females,  that 
one  would  not  suppose  them  capable  of  effecting  the  work  of  fecundation. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  females  produced  in  a  nest,  I  have  found  as 
many  as  six  full  grown  ones,  and  I  believe  the  males  are  usually  pro¬ 
duced  in  corresponding  numbers.  One  nest,  however,  that  was  shown  to 
me  contained  male  bees  only  ;  the  females  evidently  require  some  time  to 
attain  their  full  size,  and  even  the  neuters  do  not  leave  their  cells  in  a 
perfect  state,  like  those  of  the  hive  bee,  but  may  be  observed  to  increase 
in  size  after  they  begin  to  fly  about. 

The  natural  history  of  the  humble  bee  cannot  well  be  brought  to  a 
close  without  a  few  remarks  on  its  peaceable  and  harmless  nature. 
Though  armed  with  a  long  and  powerful  sting,  it  never  attempts  to  use 
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it ;  if  found  injured  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  situation  from  which  it  can¬ 
not  escape,  it  holds  up  one  or  two  legs  on  the  side  of  its  body  nearest 
the  person  approaching  it,  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  helplessness  ;  even  when  the  comb  of  a  family,  with  their  food  and 
young  brood,  is  torn  from  them,  they  do  not  attack  and  sting  their 
destroyers,  like  other  well-known  social  insects,  but  by  their  anxious 
running  to  and  fro,  and  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  their  wings,  exhibit  a 
sense  of  their  desolation,  which  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent 
like  a  keen  reproach. 

In  my  next  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  the  commoner  humble 
bees,  and  of  some  of  their  usual  enemies. 

T.  E.  P. 


CHRONICLES  OP  A.  SMALL  GARDEN.— No.  IX. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  clever  writer  and  an  ardent 
naturalist  (his  “  Glaueus”  being  about  as  interesting  a  book  on  the 
wonders  of  the  shore  as  can  be  put  into  anybody’s  hand),  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  a  gardener.  No,  he  cannot  even  have  a  small  garden ;  for, 
imagine  a  man  possessed  with  ever  so  small  a  bit,  growing  his  half- 
dozen  Roses,  or  bed  of  Geraniums,  singing  the  praises  of  the  “  east 
wind.”  And,  albeit  your  facetious  contemporary  “  Punch”  dates  from 
Fleet-street,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  from  Eversley,  Hants,  yet  there  is  not 
a  gardener  in  England  who  will  not  side  with  the  former,  when  he 
says — 

“It  blows  much  too  often 
Nine  days  out  of  ten 

and  wonder  at  the  perverseness  of  the  man  who  can  praise  a  wind 
that  curls  up  his  Rose-buds,  blights  his  fruit,  stops  the  growth  of  every¬ 
thing,  brings  its  hoar  frost  at  night,  and  its  bright  scorching  sun  by 
day,  making  us  fancy  we  are  in  July,  till  we  turn  some  unlucky  sun¬ 
less  corner  to  find  we  are  in  December. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  we  were  luxuriating  in  warm  weather,  though 
1  had  doubts  as  to  its  continuance :  and  surely  that  “vile  north-easter” 
did  come  ;  and  though  we  have  had  a  few  sunny  days  that  made  us 
fancy  we  were  in  July,  alas!  all  is  gone,  and  flowers  are  at  a  stand-still 
— at  least,  I  suppose  they  are  working  away  underground,  and  making 
roots ;  but  in  this  locality,  where  the  east  wind,  to  use  the  expressive 
local  term,  “puckers  one  up”  so,  there  is  no  above-ground  growth  ; 
however,  we  hope  for  a  change,  and  so  I  must  say  a  few  words  more 
about  bedding  plants. 

Calceolarias  supply  a  colour  that  is  most  useful  in  nosegays,  and, 
moreover,  brilliant  in  the  ground — bright  yellow,  Many  varieties  are 
put  forth  as  superior,  and  possibly  some  of  them  are  so  ;  but  still  one 
adheres  to  old  faces  that  you  know,  and  I  have  not  yet  discarded  the  old 
viscosissima  and  amplexicaulis — the  latter,  by  having  his  head  pinched 
out  early  in  the  season,  makes  a  dwarf  bushy  plant,  and  supplies 
abundance  of  bloom  up  to  the  late  autumn.  A  newer  one,  Aurea 
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floribunda,  is  said  to  be  good  and  dwarf,  but  I  forbear  passing  an 
opinion,  for  unless  you  see  and  grow,  how  useless  is  it.  There  was 
King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  to  be  no  end  of  a  flower  ;  you  ask  this 
year  where  it  is  :  “  Oh !  it’s  so  cankery,  we  have  put  it  out  of  our  list !” 
The  crimson  varieties  are  also  worth  growing.  The  old  Sultan  was 
very  handsome,  but  so  easily  knocked  about  as  to  be  valueless  in  wet 
weather,  a  time  that  damages  Calceolarias  especially.  Others  have 
now  perhaps  beaten  it  out  of  the  field — Camden  Hero  is  said  to  be  one 
of  its  successful  competitors.  Everyone  has  seen  with  what  effect  the 
yellow  Calceolaria  is  used  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a  hint  may  be 
taken  from  thence,  either  for  the  large  or  small  garden. 

Phloxes  (the  Drummondi  varieties)  are  also  useful  to  us  little  people 
— none  more  so  than  that  very  striking  flower  Radetzki.  In  a  nosegay 
it  is  sure  to  attract  attention  ;  the  striping  or  starring  of  the  flower  is  so 
very  decided,  and  the  colour  so  brilliant,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
eye,  especially  of  ladies  ;  it  is,  too,  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  both 
early  and  late,  as  it  survives  up  to  the  frosts  of  early  winter  ;  it  is 
lanky  in  its  growth,  and  in  windy  places  apt  to  get  broken.  I  found, 
last  year,  that  planting  the  little  Verbena  lmperatrice  Elizabeth 
between  it  was  a  very  good  plan,  for  it  formed  quite  a  mat  on  which 
the  Phlox  rested,  and  I  had  very  few  casualties  in  the  way  of  broken 
limbs  ;  it  also  does  well  against  a  low  wall — such  as  the  front  wall  of 
a  greenhouse,  and  perhaps  Mignonette  sown  in  front  would  hide  its 
long  legs. 

Everyone  knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  blue  flowers,  either  for  beds 
or  a  nosegay.  I  find  nothing  to  equal  the  Delphiniums,  especially  some 
of  the  newer  kinds  ;  Nemophila  is  too  small ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Lobelias  ;  while  Salvia  patens  is  so  flimsy  as  to  be  quite  useless 
except  in  very  sheltered  situations  ;  but  the  Delphiniums  are  striking, 
hardy,  and  flower  a  long  time.  Hendersoni,  magnificum  and  formosum 
I  have  found  to  be  the  best ;  some  will  not  desert  the  old  favourite 
Barlowi,  but  the  brightness  of  the  blue  in  the  others  quite  makes  them 
its  superiors.  By  the  bye,  the  love  of  snails  and^slugs  for  these  plants 
is  extraordinary — like  that  of  rabbits  for  Pinks — if  one  of  the  “  varmint” 
is  to  be  found,  it  will  surely  be  in  the  just  peeping  crowns  of  Del¬ 
phinium,  and  you  will  find,  after  a  few  days,  the  said  crowns  cut  off  as 
closely  as  with  a  knife.  My  plan  is  to  take  them  up  in  the  autumn, 
and  not  plant  them  out  until  they  have  grown  three  or  four  inches,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  snails. 

For  edgings,  or  intermixture  with  other  plants,  I  have  used  either 
Alyssum  variegatum  or  Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa.  I  found,  last  year, 
that  if  you  put  the  former  in  amongst  Flower  of  the  Day,  or  any  other 
variegated  Geranium,  you  must  peg  it  down,  as  it  overpowers  other 
plants ;  and  in  the  same  way  some  care  is  necessary  in  planting  beds 
of  Verbenas,  viz.,  to  be  careful  not  to  put  small-growing  and  rampant 
ones  in  the  same  bed.  I  have,  moreover,  found  that  they  do  better  if 
planted  somewhat  more  widely  than  is  usual,  i.e.,  the  strong- growing 
kinds  may  be  a  foot  apart ;  you  have  a  better  and  more  continuous 
bloom  than  if  placed  closer. 

These  few  “jottings”  on  the  subject  of  bedding  plants  for  a  small 
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garden  are  all  that  I  now  consider  it  necessary  to  make ;  a  very  busy 
time  is  coming  on,  and  every  one  will  have  their  hands  full ;  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  marking  out  beds,  selecting  plants,  and  calculating 
on  the  display  you  will  make  by-and-bye.  Already,  too,  spring  flowers 
are  peeping  forth  under  shelter,  and  greenhouses  are  gay  with  Azaleas 
and  other  early  flowers.  I  have  but  little  to  say  as  to  operations,  for 
bedding-out  will  be  the  chief  employment,  and  the  first  word  I  should 
write — Auriculas — calls  up  such  an  unpleasant  topic,  that  I  can  go  no 
further.  Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever  grown  them  ? — then  listen  to 
my  tale  of  sorrow.  You  know  how  carefully  we  have  watched  their 
growth  for  the  past  twelve  months — how  nicely  we  potted  them — how 
careful  we  were  to  keep  them  from  frost  and  damp — with  what  glad¬ 
ness  we  watched  the  opening  hearts,  and  saw  the  truss  reposing  in  its 
folds — already  our  eyes  kindled  at  the  flowery  bloom,  and  we  pro¬ 
nounced  the  handsome  foliage  really  nearly  as  pretty  as  the  flower  ; 
such  was  my  happiness  ten  days  ago.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  leave 
home  on  business  for  a  week,  leaving  my  old  man  in  charge,  with  strong 
directions  to  water  and  give  air.  Early  in  the  morning  after  my  return 
I  went  out  to  see  my  pets,  lifted  up  the  frame,  and  almost  fell  back 
with  horror.  There  they  were — my  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  Blackbirds,  Sir 
John  Moores,  &c.,  &c. — shrivelled  like  a  piece  of  parchment ;  they 
had  been  kept  close  and  not  watered !  and  the  care  of  twelve  months 
nullified  in  a  week.  My  old  man  said  it  must  have  been  a  maggot ! 
Yes,  thought  I,  a  two-legged  one,  eighty  years  old,  and  a  very  tough 
one  too ;  but  I  forbore.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  can  get  no 
further  in  a  “Calendar  of  Operations  ” — that  I  should  put  my  Auricula 
frame  into  mourning — and  say  to  others,  who  will  perhaps  say  “  Can’t 
be  helped,” — 

“  Give  me  no  counsel, 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement  ?” 

Beal,  April  17,  1858.  D. 


OLD  WALLS  AND  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OP 

TRAINING. 

We  are  so  frequently  asked  questions  on  these  points,  that 
a  short  notice  of  the  matter  must  serve  for  answers  to  the 
inquiries  of  numerous  correspondents.  Our  opinion  is,  that  for 
brick  walls  nothing  is  better  than  the  old  system  of  nailing  the  shoots  to 
the  walls  by  shreds  and  cast-iron  nails  ;  our  objection  to  loops  or  nails 
driven  into  the  wall  permanently,  for  tying  the  branches  to  is  that,  although 
they  in  some  measure  save  the  walls,  they  inflict  great  injury  on  the  trees, 
by  the  branches,  in  the  course  of  time,  growing  into  them  and  causing 
canker.  We  have  tried  both  loops  and  common  nails  extensively,  and 
are  now  discontinuing  their  use  for  the  above  reason ;  besides  a  man 
can  get  over  a  wall  of  trees  much  quicker  with  the  nail  and  shred,  than 
by  tying  in  the  shoots  to  the  nails,  and  make  a  better  job  of  them  to 
boot.  The  shreds  should  not  be  cut  too  wide,  and  when  the  young 
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wood  of  the  trees  is  unnailed  in  the  autumn,  the  shreds  should  be  picked 
over  and  boiled,  and  then  dried  for  use.  Wall  nails  are  frequently  used 
too  large,  for,  with  the  exception  of  securing  the  large  branches  of  the 
Peach  and  spur-bearing  wall  trees,  which  require  stout  nails,  and  should 
be  fastened  with  osier  twigs,  small  nails  will  be  found  to  answer  best, 
as  more  easily  driven  into  the  wall  and  extracted.  Some  descriptions  of 
walls  are  built  of  materials  so  hard  that  nails  can  only  be  driven  into 
the  joints,  which,  when  the  stones  are  large,  may  be  too  wide  apart  for 
training  ;  in  this  case,  and  especially  if  the  face  of  the  wall  is  rough, 
we  recommend  a  coarse  stucco  and  wiring  with  either  copper  or  galvanised 
iron  wires  placed  close  to  the  wall.  It  is  of  but  little  use  attempting 
to  grow  good  fruit  against  old  brick  walls,  full  of  nail  holes,  and  with 
bad  joints,  as  these  harbour  insects  to  such  a  degree  as  to  frustrate  all 
hopes  of  keeping  them  down.  Our  plan  is  to  unnail  the  trees  from 
the  walls,  and  either  early  in  the  autumn,  or  when  all  danger  of  severe 
frost  is  over  in  the  spring,  rake  out  the  joints  and  fresh  point  them, 
after  which  put  some  unslaked  lime  in  a  tub  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
it ;  when  the  lime  is  slake'd,  pour  in  sufficient  gas  tar  to  make  it  a  paste, 
well  mixing  the  whole  together  ;  give  the  wall  a  couple  of  coats  of  this, 
diluted  to  the  consistency  of  whitewash,  allowing  it  to  dry  before  the 
second  application.  This  will  prove  an  effectual  preserver  of  the  brick¬ 
work,  as  it  forms  a  body  which  resists  all  damp,  and  fills  up  the  chinks 
and  nail  holes  at  the  same  time.  When  this  second  washing  over  is  well 
dried  the  wall  may  be  coloured  to  taste,  with  a  mixture  of  Roman 
cement,  Spanish  brown,  or  red  and  umber,  as  may  be  required.  We 
prefer  a  neutral  tint  ourselves,  but  a  few  trials  will  show  the  proper 
proportions  of  each  to  be  used.  We  should  recommend  all  old  walls  to 
be  brushed  well  over  with  the  above  composition  once  in  two  years,  to 
destroy  the  eggs  or  larvse  of  insects,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  walls, 
and  can  assure  our  readers  it  is  at  once  the  most  cheap  and  effectual 
preserver  of  brick- work  they  can  employ. 

For  training  we  must  refer  to  the  many  excellent  articles,  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  to  be  found  in  our  late  numbers. 

Espaliers,  trees  on  the  old  plan  of  stakes  and  rails,  are  most  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  manage.  The  cheapest  way  in  the  end  is  to  purchase  what 
is  called  wire  fencing,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  with  five  or  six  wires  for 
training  the  shoots  horizontally  to,  and  having  either  iron  or  oak  sup¬ 
ports  and  straining  posts.  When  once  these  are  fixed,  the  after  trouble 
is  very  trifling ;  a  coat  of  mineral  paint  or  the  tar  mixture  once  in  two 
years  will  keep  them  in  good  repair,  and  they  form  a  very  neat 
training  espalier,  very  suitable  for  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 
The  bottom  wire  should  be  12  inches  from  the  earth,  and  the  others 
9  inches  apart.  We  prefer  this  to  bushes  for  gardens  of  limited  size, 
and  they  form  neat  divisional  fences,  and  for  bordering  the  main  walks. 
Another  great  advantage  of  espaliers  is  the  ease  with  which  the  trees, 
when  in  bloom,  can  be  protected  from  spring  frosts  by  forming  a  slight 
framing  over  the  line  of  rail,  on  which  canvas  or  garden  mats  may  be 
placed  day  and  night,  when  danger  is  apprehended.  Any  of  the 
manufacturers  of  wire  fencing  would  give  estimates  for  the  cost  of 
espalier  such  as  we  recommend. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE.— No.  X. 

BY  MR.  POWELL,  ROYAL  GARDENS,  FROGMORE. 

( Continued  from  page  80.) 

THE  PEAR. 

This  fruit  tree  is  commonlly  grown  in  all  temperate  climes,  and  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  France  and  Belgium  is  “the  garden  of  the  Pear,” 
where  it  produces  its  fruit  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  with 
comparatively  little  care.  In  this  country  we  are  not  so  favoured,  but 
have  to  contend  with  a  changeable  climate  and  damp  atmosphere  that 
are  not  exactly  compatible  with  their  successful  cultivation  as  open 
standards  ;  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  many  things  suggest 
themselves  to  the  fruit  grower  to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the 
disadvantage  of  a  cold  climate,  and  doubtless  more  care  and  artificial 
treatment  are  bestowed  on  the  Pear  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
However,  with  the  assistance  of  walls,  trellises,  bush-trees,  pyramids, 
&c.,  together  with  skilful  treatment,  fruit  for  size  and  quality  are 
produced  that  cannot  be  well  surpassed ;  this  is  proved  by  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  our 
great  autumn  exhibitions. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  Pear  is  a  dry  free  loam, 
moderately  strong,  with  a  dry  subsoil  and  a  natural  drainage  of  clean 
gravel  below,  otherwise  a  stony  soil  on  a  bed  of  chalk,  for  it  is  better  for 
the  health  of  the  trees  to  have  a  wet  surface  than  wet  subsoil,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  in  sandy  ground  when  the  surface  appears  dry  and 
parched  it  is  continually  saturated  with  wet  below,  which  is  generally 
the  reverse  in  strong  loam  or  retentive  clay  soils. 

Although  that  above  mentioned  is  the  best,  there  are  other  soils 
where  the  Pear  will  thrive  well  if  they  be  well  drained  and  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  root  pruning, — both  having  a  tendency  to  fructify  the  trees 
and  prevent  canker.  If  Pear  trees  cannot  be  made  to  thrive  in  any 
local  spot  by  proper  drainage,  which  always  should  be  the  first  point 
under  consideration,  other  means  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  the  wall- 
borders  or  other  places  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  trees  ;  the  latter 
is  done  by  removing  the  original  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  below,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  wide, 
the  whole  depending  on  the  space  the  tree  is  intended  to  occupy.  This 
done,  make  the  bottom  quite  firm  by  ramming  down  a  good  coating  of 
chalk  or  brick  rubbish  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  the  soil  below, 
and  drained  to  carry  away  the  superfluous  water ;  then  fill  up  with 
good  free  turfy  loam  without  manure,  treading  it  moderately  firm  as 
the  work  proceeds.  If  the  trees  should  at  any  future  time  be  growing 
over  luxuriantly  to  be  fruitful  (which  seldom  occurs  when  the  places 
have  been  properly  prepared),  a  trench  should  be  dug  at  the  margin 
of  the  prepared  place,  and  the  roots  cut. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  Pear  culture  in  this  country  is  a  tendency 
to  make  late  summer  growth,  and  when  such  takes  place  the  trees  are 
very  susceptible  of  canker — a  disease  occasioned  by  frozen  sap  in  the 
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shoots  of  the  previous  summer’s  growth.  The  first  appearance  of  this 
disease  is  in  the  spring,  when  small  shrivelled  black  patches  of  bark 
shows  on  the  young  wood,  and  often  through  the  whole  tree,  and  during 
the  summer  the  shoots  thus  tainted  will  entirely  perish.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  entirely  prevent  this  disease,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to 
render  the  trees  in  a  condition  to  resist  its  formidable  and  most 
disastrous  effects.  After  a  damp  summer  and  autumn  the  wood  is  not 
matured,  and  the  frost  comes  on  while  the  sap  vessels  are  still  filled 
with  their  fluids,  and  thus  the  disease  is  engendered.  Now  it  is 
evident  the  cause  is  the  freezing  of  the  sap  in  the  unripened  wood, 
therefore  the  object  should  be  as  a  preventive — to  adapt  every  means  to 
get  a  short  early  summer’s  growth,  by  avoiding  strong  manure,  and  by 
root  pruning,  stopping,  and  thorough  drainage,  especially  avoiding 
moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  autumn,  so  that  the  wood  will  be  well 
ripened,  and  the  fruit  buds  well  matured. 

Difference  of  opinion  still  exists  in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
Quince  stock  for  the  growth  of  the  Pear.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes 
in  this  matter,  I  think  the  Pear  worked  on  the  Quince  only  fit  for  a 
very  small  garden  or  for  orchard  houses,  and  it  is  evident  only 
particular  kinds  will  grow  on  the  Quince  for  any  length  of  time ;  others 
will  scarcely  exist,  are  unfit  to  bear  fruit  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
and  perish  in  the  end ;  and  if  a  uniform  growth,  fine  fruit,  and  long- 
lived  trees  be  sought  for,  it  is  better  to  use  the  Pear  stock,  and  by 
judicious  root  pruning  miniature  trees  in  a  productive  state  may  be 
obtained  equally  as  well  as  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  for  general 
purposes  the  Pear  stock  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  previous  chapters,  under  the  head  of  training ,  the  formation  of 
the  trees  was  described,  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
general  treatment.  The  summer  management  ought  to  commence  in 
Jnne  by  removing  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  stop  and  thin  all  strong 
shoots  growing  from  the  spurs,  leaving  the  terminal  shoot  to  grow  at 
will,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  sap  from  the  centre  of  the  tree- 
Make  the  young  shoots  or  breast-wood  sufficiently  thin  to  admit  the 
sun  to  the  spurs,  on  which  the  formation  of  fruit-buds  for  the  following 
season  mainly  depends.  About  this  time,  if  the  trees  are  feeble,  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned,  more  especially  small  and  middle-sized 
varieties.  There  appears  a  wise  provision  in  nature  that  the  heavy 
sorts  thin  themselves  to  the  quantity  the  trees  are  capable  of  bringing 
to  perfection  ;  indeed  it  seldom  happens  that  the  large  kinds,  such 
as  the  Beurre  Bose,  Marie  Louise,  Van  Mons  Leonle  Clerc,  and  Beurre 
Diel,  set  more  than  one  or  two  fruits  from  the  same  truss  of  blossom. 
After  Midsummer  the  trees  should  be  again  gone  over,  and  the 
remaining  shoots  stopped  and  thinned  if  required,  so  that  the  fruit  may 
have  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  if  the  trees  are  bearing  a  moderate 
crop  very  little  after  growth  will  be  made,  but  if  such  takes  place  it 
must  be  checked  by  stopping. 

The  fruit  of  the  Pear  in  trained  trees  is  produced  from  natural  spurs 
on  the  two  year  old  wood,  also  on  artificial  spurs  of  many  years’ 
standing ;  the  latter  should  be  kept  short  to  the  main  shoot  by  always 
cutting  close  back  to  a  fruit  bud  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  with  those 
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spurs  where  fruit-buds  are  in  the  course  of  formation  a  terminal  wood 
bud  should  be  left  till  the  buds  below  are  formed,  when  the  spur  can  be 
reduced  as  before  stated.  If  any  old  spurs  get  too  long  or  unmanage¬ 
able,  cut  close  back,  when  others  will  form  at  the  base. 

All  The  varieties  of  the  Pear  do  not  fruit  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  consequently  a  little  variation  in  their  management  is  requisite. 
Such  as  have  the  habit  of  Gansel’s  Bergamot  and  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc  produce  their  finest  fruits  from  small  shoots  of  the  previous 
summer’s  growth,  therefore  at  the  time  of  pruning  it  is  requisite  to 
retain  a  number  of  their  shoots  entire,  and  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
short  spurs  for  a  crop  ;  they  can  be  removed  after  once  fruiting  and 
replaced  by  others. 

But  few  insects  infest  the  Pear,  with  the  exception  of  the  scale  and 
the  slag  worm  or  leach  caterpillar.  To  eradicate  the  white  and  brown 
scale,  which  fixes  on  the  bark,  use  a  strong  mixture  of  soft  soap,  tobacco 
water,  and  a  little  salt,  applied  in  the  winter  season  with  a  painter’s 
brush ;  or  a  wash  of  the  same  used  about  the  end  of  June,  at  which 
time  the  young  progeny  begin  to  migrate  and  fix  themselves  on  the 
young  shoots  and  fruit. 

The  slug  worm  feeds  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  makes  its 
appearance  about  Midsummer,  and  may  be  got  rid  of  by  dusting  the 
trees  with  slacked  lime,  road  dust,  or  soot. 

The  Apple  being  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Pear,  what  has  been  said  of 
the  one  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLORIOSA  SUPERBA. 

Few  have  any  conception  of  the  glorious  magnificence  of  this  eastern 
gem  when  well  grown  and  flowered.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  found  in 
damp  fertile  valleys  in  the  East  Indies;  there  it  flourishes,  and 
becomes  dormant  with  the  alternations  of  the  seasons.  At  one  time  it 
is  subjected  to  the  saturating  effects  of  periodical  rains ;  at  others,  to  a 
clear  bright  sunlight,  and  an  increased  atmospheric  and  terrestrial 
temperature.  We  should,  therefore,  imitate  these  conditions  as  much 
as  possible  in  its  artificial  cultivation. 

Having  secured  good  sound  bulbs,  I  pot  them  about  the  second  week 
in  March,  using  good  maiden  loam,  turfy  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  good  sharp  silver  sand,  incorporating  and  mixing  the 
whole  well  together ;  the  pot  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  free 
ramification  of  the  root,  well  drained  with  potsherds  broken  fine,  and  a 
layer  of  Moss  should  be  put  over  them  to  prevent  the  soil  deteriorating 
the  drainage.  Now  put  in  a  thin  layer  of  cow-dung  dried  hard  and 
broken  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut,  filling  the  pot  with 
the  admixture,  gently  shaking  it  down,  without  pressing  with  the  hand. 
The  pot  should  then  be  taken  and  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bottom 
heat  varying  from  75  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  for  a  few  days,  till  the  mass 
is  warmed,  to  receive  the  bulbs,  which  should  then  be  planted  round 
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the  inside  of  the  pot,  giving  no  water  till  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
i.  e.,  according  to  circumstances,  and  maintaining  the  same  steady 
bottom  heat  as  previously  deposed.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
should  always  be  kept  a  little  in  advance.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  they  should  be  encouraged  by  every  available  means,  syringing 
often,  and  increasing  the  temperature  as  the  necessity  of  the  season 
demands,  keeping  the  air  about  them  in  a  perpetually  moist  state.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  pleasure,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
much  of  the  success  in  flowering  depends  upon  the  full  allowance  of 
natural  freedom  to  the  plant  while  growing,  and  when  in  this  state 
liquid  manure  water  made  from  cow-dung  should  be  administered  in  a 
clear  state,  never  suffering  the  plant  to  languish  for  want  of  moisture. 
By  the  middle  of  June  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  will  be  set  with 
flower  buds,  at  which  season  a  trellis  or  other  support  should  be 
applied,  still  keeping  a  brisk  moist  heat  about  it  till  expansion  of  the 
inflorescence  takes  place,  when  the  plant  may  be  removed  to  a  stove, 
whose  more  reduced  temperature  will  prolong  its  flowers.  At  this 
period  a  superabundance  of  moisture  must  be  avoided,  and  as  the  plant’s 
development  is  attained  so  must  water  be  gradually  withheld,  and 
altogether  arrested  when  the  stems  begin  to  assume  a  yellow  appear¬ 
ance  and  decay  takes  place.  At  this  juncture  a  dry  artificial  heat, 
aided  with  abundance  of  air  and  sunlight,  is  indispensable  to  properly 
ripen  the  bulbs,  which,  when  effected,  should  have  a  pan  turned  over 
the  top  of  the  pot,  and  stowed  away  upon  a  back  shelf  or  similar  place 
in  a  warm  stove  while  dormant. 

If  young  plants  are  wanted,  the  only  practicable  way  of  getting  them 
is  to  divide  the  tubers,  taking  care  this  is  done  lengthwise,  severing  the 
primary  eyes  situated  at  the  end,  as  it  is  only  from  these  incipient  eyes 
that  growth  is  attained,  although  upon  inspection  many  indentations 
are  visible :  still  they  are  abortive,  nor  do  I  think  these  pseudo  eyes 
are  capable  of  reproducing  plants,  or  have  the  power  of  producing 
adventitious  buds,  even  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances. 

Northampton.  J.  R.  T. 


NEGLECTED  FLOWERS. 

Under  this  title,  how  many  desirable  old  favourites  might  be 
included,  which  are  well  nigh  doomed  to  extinction  by  the  more  popular 
varieties  now  claiming  our  all  but  exclusive  attention.  That  this 
neglect  is  in  many  instances  unmerited,  may  be  illustrated — to 
commence — by  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

To  ask  who  now  grows  this  is  useless,  not  having  succeeded  in  getting 
one  affirmative  reply  to  my  many  enquiries  ;  and  a  border  of  them 
grown  by  the  writer  appeared  to  the  many  who  inspected  them  a 
a  marvel  indeed.  With  the  hope  of  restoring  it  to  favour,  and  to 
the  many  situations  for  which  it  seems  so  fitted,  let  us  see  of  what  good 
qualities  it  is  possessed.  To  do  this  the  more  readily  I  will  describe 
the  plants  jnst  alluded  to.  The  colours  were  crimson,  red,  white. 
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yellow  striped,  crimson  and  white,  and  striped  crimson  and  yellow.  In 
size  they  were  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height.  The  flowers  were,  when  expanded  (in  the  evening), 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  numerous,  as 
literally  to  cover  the  plants,  but  their  chief  attraction  was  the  abundant 
Azalea-like  fragrance  they  emitted  after  sunset,  and  which  gave  them 
a  striking  resemblance,  both  in  appearance  and  scent,  to  those  charming 
shrubs.  Their  cultivation  is  exceedingly  simple ;  the  seeds  being  sown 
in  pans  in  the  spring,  with  those  of  other  half-hardy  plants,  and 
transferred  from  thence  into  the  open  borders  ;  the  soil  should  be  good 
garden  mould  ;  and  when  in  flower,  neglect  not  to  mark  such  plants  as 
have  blooms  of  extra  size  or  peculiar  colour. 

Besides  seeding  very  abundantly,  the  tubers  of  choice  varieties  can 
be  saved  if  taken  up  before  the  frost,  and  replanted  out  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  of  striking 
cuttings  from  the  tubers,  like  Dahlias,  but  there  is  little  doubt  it  can  be 
successfully  done.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  are  few  plants  of  so 
much  beauty  and  fragrance,  which  are  so  simply  cultivated.  The 
French,  with  their  usual  aptitude  of  “  Calling  things  by  their  right 
names  ”  have  most  appropriately  designated  this  the  Lady  of  the 
Night  (Belle  de  Nuit),  as  then  it  is  its  odour  is  so  highly  attractive; 
and  how  many  establishments  are  there  where  the  front  of  a  shrubbery 
border,  a  favourite  evening  promenade,  where 

“  Ladies  sweet,  at  eventide, 

“Wander  ’neath  the  moon’s  pale  beams.” 

may  have  the  air  redolent  of  perfume,  and  sparkling  with  blossom, 
which  can  be  insured  by  no  other  plant,  in  equal  quantity  or  quality. 
Thus  I  trust  the  recollections  of  many  temporarily  discarded  beauties 
may,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  your  floricultural  friends,  be  revived  ; 
that  the  first  few  lines  on  “  Neglected  flowers  ”  will  not  be  permitted 
to  be  written  in  vain. 

Amicus. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  RASPBERRY. 

I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  your  staff  of  “corresponding 
members  ;  ”  and  I  think  the  quality  of  their  communications  speaks 
well  for  the  effect  of  modern  horticultural  publications ;  for  to  that 
source  may  be  traced,  if  I  may  judge  by  myself,  a  fair  amount  of  the 
increased  scientific  character  of  amateur  gardening.  Besides  my  friend 
from  Deal,  who  really  does  manage  to  grow,  and  to  grow  well,  in  that 
square  inch  of  a  garden  of  his  all  the  many  things  he  tells  us  about 
(and  where  he  puts  them  I  cannot  conceive,  though  I  remember  each 
in  its  place  as  he  names  it),  there  is  now  among  others  Mr.  Radclyffe, 
whom  I  do  not  yet  know  personally,  but  to  whom  I  beg  to  tender  my 
thanks  for  his  remarks  on  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  in  certain  localities. 
For,  convinced  by  his  reasoning,  I  adopted  his  plan  with  that  modifi- 
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cation  of  it  suggested  by  Mr.  Powell  in  your  last  number ;  though 
not  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Powell’s  suggestion,  for  I  did  so  before  that 
article  appeared  ;  and  the  effects  I  may  describe  to  you,  when  I  know 
what  they  will  be.  Here  is  another  I  wish  were  added  to  the  list ;  my 
brother-in-law,  with  whom  I  am  now  staying  in  Norfolk,  one  who  is, 
without  exception,  the  best  cultivator  I  know  of  everything  he  takes  in 
hand.  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  anything  like  his  Auriculas :  not 
now  only,  but  it  is  every  year  the  same. 

My  object  now,  however,  is  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Radclyffe 
by  endeavouring  to  answer  his  questions  about  Raspberries  ;  for  I  have 
always  a  large,  indeed  a  super- abundant  crop  of  them,  and  I  have  had 
gardeners  come  several  miles  to  see  them.  Whatever  sort  is  chosen 
— and  after  trying  several  I  think  none  superior  to  the  old  Antwerp — 
the  habit  of  the  race  is  similar  and  requires  similar  treatment ;  the  first 
of  which  is  protection  from  winds.  Mine  are  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  a  row  of  trees.  The  foliage  is  naturally  much  exposed 
and  singularly  fragile  ;  and  one  day’s  high  wind  will  often  so  strip  a 
cane  of  its  leaves,  or  so  damage  them,  that  a  crop  on  that  cane  for  that 
year  is  impossible.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  failures  arise  from  this 
cause  which  are  attributed  to  other  causes.  Again,  on  lifting  an  old 
stool,  the  vast  mass  of  matted  roots  will  indicate  that  without  good 
drainage  health  must  be  impossible ;  the  clump  will  decay  below,  and 
disease  upwards  must  follow.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
habit  of  the  plant  to  throw  up  many  suckers,  it  is  equally  plain  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture  is  indispensable,  if  the  bearing  wood  is  to 
be  kept  in  vigour  to  mature  its  crop.  Few  plants,  indeed.,  show  such 
immediate  effects  of  watering  in  fruiting  time ;  hence  the  soil  at  first 
should  be  rich  and  light,  if  possible,  but,  at  any  rate,  such  as  wet  will 
not  stagnate  in.  There  is  another  part  of  its  root  habit,  which,  trouble¬ 
some  as  it  sometimes  is,  enables  the  cultivator  to  meet  all  its  little 
necessities  more  easily  than  those  of  almost  any  other  denizen  of  his 
kitchen  garden  ; — and  that  is,  the  throwing  out  long  roots  laterally  in 
every  direction  in  search  of  food.  For  though  these  roots  are  also 
emigrant  ships,  and  send  up  colonies  of  suckers  in  the  middle  of  walks 
and  of  beds  many  yards  away,  where  they  are  not  wanted,  yet,  owing  to 
this  habit,  I  have  kept  a  plantation  in  health  and  fruitfulness  for  twelve 
years,  without  removal,  and  probably  could  for  a  century,  if  1  lived  so 
long.  The  method  is  as  follows  : — the  rows  are  4  feet  apart,  the  plants 
in  them  3  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  between  plant  and  plant  in  the 
rows  is  neyer  disturbed  except  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds  and  the  sur¬ 
face  open.  In  October,  after  the  first  frost,  which  is  the  proper  time  to 
form  a  bed,  a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  14  or  16  inches  deep  is  drawn  from 
end  to  end,  between  each  pair  of  rows,  and  a  good  dressing  of  unmixed 
well-rotted  manure  laid  in,  covered  with  soil  and  trodden  down.  Cow- 
dung  is  said  to  be  the  best,  but  I  use  what  I  happen  to  have,  seeing 
only  that  it  is  not  recent.  Three,  four,  or  five  canes  are  left  to  each 
stool,  not  shortened,  but  tied  over  to  the  next,  each  pair  of  stools  thus 
forming  an  arch,  whereby  not  only  staking  is  saved,  but  the  lower  buds 
are  brought  to  point  upwards,  so  that  they  push,  and  the  fruitfulnesss  of 
each  cane  is  increased  quite  a  third  part.  Besides  the  fruit  is  more 
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easily  gathered  from  plants  in  this  form.  I  have  never  tried  the  plan 
I  once  saw  recommended  for  prolonging  the  season  of  fruit  by  destroying 
the  first  crop  of  a  portion  before  flowering ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if 
this  is  desired  the  above  plan  of  tying  would  facilitate  it ;  only,  in  that 
case,  the  canes  I  meant  to  retard  I  should  not  arch  down  at  first,  but 
stake  temporarily  till  the  time  for  removing  the  earlier  shoots  ;  because 
fewer  buds  would  have  pushed,  less  constitutional  vigour  be  wasted, 
and  a  longer  cane  remain  for  the  crop  to  be  preserved.  Time  of  planting 
October ;  sort,  Antwerp  ;  situation,  sheltered  from  high  winds  ;  soil, 
light,  rich,  and  well  drained ;  rows  4  feet  apart )  plants,  3  ;  dressing 
in  October,  between  the  rows ;  water  in  dry  weather  in  and  before 
fruiting  time.  Do  not  consider  a  plantation  worn  out  till  its  fruitfulness 
ceases.  Depth  of  planting,  no  more  than  for  the  roots  to  be  well 
covered.  Keep  the  surface  clean  from  weeds. 

With  regard  to  the  Strawberries  he  mentions,  locality  and  latitude  . 
must  doubtless  make  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  different  kinds. 
Those  he  mentions  as  good  to  preserve  I  did  not  find  so,  for  I  threw 
them  away.  With  me,  Sir  Harry  does  not  equal  Keens’  Seedling, 
and  is  much  less  hardy.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  grow  half  a  bed  of  it, 
as  also  of  Carolina  Superba.  With  the  British  Queen  I  must  part 
reluctantly  and  with  the  highest  respect,  for  when  well  ripened  it  has 
no  equal.  But  the  Filbert  Pine  and  Omar  Pacha  are  not  far  behind  it 
in  excellence,  and  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  do  their  work  well 
without  trouble.  Of  those,  therefore,  and  of  Keens’  Seedling,  I  grow 
a  full  bed  each.  And  of  all  the  means  used  for  keeping  the  crop  clean 
and  usable  in  wet  weather,  I  have  found  none  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  “  tan.” 

Iota. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SPRING  EXHIBITION  AT 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

This,  the  first  attempt  of  the  Society  to  hold  a  spring  exhibition  in 
London,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  ordinary  Regent-street  meetings, 
was  decidedly  successful.  In  the  first  place  the  new  Hall,  from  its 
size  and  central  situation  to  the  West  End,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
horticultural  displays.  The  room  itself  is  a  masterpiece  of  constructive 
skill,  and  is  embellished  with  exquisite  taste.  There  is  also  quite  a 
sufficiency  of  daylight  admitted  for  all  purposes  of  floral  scrutiny  with¬ 
out  the  overpowering  glare  which  is  felt  to  be  so  detrimental  to  the 
display  of  plants  in  bloom  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  effect  of  the 
room,  crowded  as  it  was  with  plants  in  bloom  of  nearly  every  shade  of 
colour,  when  lighted  up  at  night,  was  perfectly  magical.  To  our  minds, 
the  grouping  of  the  plants  might  have  been  made  much  more  effective 
than  it  was.  The  plants  were  arranged  on  three  tables — one  on  each 
side  and  one  up  the  centre  of  the  room,  besides  a  cross  table  at  the 
lower  end,  and  a  large  one  in  front  of  the  orchestra  at  the  upper  end. 
We  think  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tall  plants  should  have  been  arranged 
on  the  centre  table  instead  of  on  the  side  ones.  It  would  have  formed 
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an  axis  of  co’our  up  the  centre  of  the  room  which  would  ha^e  added 
materially  to  the  harmony  of  the  display,  more  particularly  under  the  roof 
of  an  arched  room ;  and  the  side  tables  would  have  looked  equally 
well  with  the  smaller  plants  ranged  on  their  front.  But  while  we  make 
these  observations,  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  under  present  arrange¬ 
ments  anything  approaching  even  to  a  correct  grouping  is  impossible  ; 
the  late  hour  at  which  plants  are  received  for  exhibiting  barely  allows 
time  for  setting  them  up  before  the  censors  have  to  pronounce  their 
scrutiny.  Without  going  so  far  as  the  continental  practice,  where 
plants  are  judged  first  and  arranged  afterwards,  under  the  direction  of 
the  manager,  we  think  an  improvement  on  the  present  system  might  be 
made  by  every  exhibitor  placing  a  private  mark  on  his  plants,  so  as  to 
allow  the  manager  of  the  exhibition,  after  the  censors  have  looked  over 
them,  to  carry  out  any  alteration  in  their  arrangement  that  would 
increase  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  if  thought 
desirable.  We  may  add  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  schedules  for  the 
jurors,  whereby  the  awards  and  amounts  are  at  once  entered,  saves 
much  time  and  trouble,  and  we  commend  Mr.  M‘Ewen’s  system  to  the 
authorities  of  other  exhibitions. 

A  friend,  in  whose  judgment  and  good  taste  wre  have  every  confidence, 
sends  us  the  following  : — “  Clianthus  Dampieri  deviates  more  from  any 
of  the  more  familiar  plants  than  anything  besides  in  this  exhibition  of 
novelties.  The  dead  rich  scarlet  blossom  is  blotched  with  a  jet  black 
boss,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  by  words.”  The  double¬ 
flowering  Peaches,  from  China,  had  a  beautiful  effect,  their  gay  blossoms 
rivalling  and  even  surpassing  the  Oleander,  the  tender  green  leaves 
only  half  developed,  when  the  flowers  are  in  all  their  glory,  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Chinese  flowers,  remind  one  of  the  Chinese  paper  with 
which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  paper  drawing-rooms,  and  which  yet 
remains  in  some  old  mansions.  We  have  heard  the  remark  that  those 
must  be  “ fancy  flowers”  which  the  Chinese  painters  had  invented;  and 
so  it  was  said  of  the  Tree  Paeony,  Magnolia,  and  other  unusual  forms  in 
their  Flora,  which  we  have  seen  delicately  pencilled  on  priceless  porce¬ 
lain.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  patient  and  faithful  copyists  of  nature, 
and  many  of  their  wonderful  enamels  are  botanically  correct  in  drawing, 
and  exquisitely  correct  in  colouring.  The  warm  colour  of  the  gorgeous 
Azaleas  and  some  of  the  Cinerarias  most  effectively  harmonise  with  the 
delicate  tinting  of  the  walls  and  the  various  embellishments  of  this  right 
regal  room,  and  when  viewed  by  night  from  the  gallery,  with  the  rich 
flood  of  light  from  the  burners  thrown  on  the  masses  of  colour  below, 
relieved  by  the  glittering  cressets  of  the  roof,  the  scene  was  altogether 
enchanting,  and  occasioned  universal  expressions  of  admiration  from 
the  visitors. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi,  there  was  a  fair  display  of  these  gay  spring  flowers.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  them  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  and 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  of  Hammersmith.  Those  from  the  former  were  neatly 
arranged  in  Moss  and  were  highly  effective.  Among  the  Tulips  we 
noticed  Yellow  Prince,  a  pale  yellow  kind  with  a  black  centre,  sweet- 
scented,  and  excellent  either  for  pots  or  borders ;  Couleur  Ponceau, 
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purplish  carmine  with  yellow  centre,  very  handsome  and  suitable  for 
pots  ;  the  yellow,  striped,  and  white  Pottebakkers  ;  Vermilion  Brilliant 
and  the  old  favourite  Tournesol.  Among  the  Narcissi  was  little  variety. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  usual  yellow  and  white  kinds.  They 
were,  however,  extremely  well  bloomed  and  very  showy.  Associated 
with  them  was  a  handsome  group  of  Amaryllids,  for  the  most  part 
apparently  mules  between  Hippeastrum  aulicum  and  vittatum.  These 
came  from  Mr.  Bassett,  gardener  to  R.  Holford,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Hamp, 
gardener  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  of  South  Lambeth. 

Of  Orchids  handsome  collections  came  from  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to 
W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Morris,  gardener  to  Coles  Child,  Esq. 
The  former  had  Lycaste  HarrisoniEe  and  fulvescens,  the  last  beautifully 
flowered ;  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  and  densiflorum,  Oncidium  Baueri, 
and  the  rare  Cypripedium  Lowei.  Mr.  Morris  sent  among  others  well 
bloomed  plants  of  Phaius  grandifolius,  Dendrobium  nobile,  two  Oncids, 
and  Lycaste  Harrisoniae.  Among  rarities  of  this  class  was  Vanda 
gigantea.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Warner,  of  Broomfield,  and  certainly 
disappointed  expectation. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Windsor,  gardener  to 
C.  Cannon,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Those 
from  the  latter  were  insufficiently  in  flower.  Mr.  Windsor  had  Cas¬ 
sandra,  delicatum,  Perfection,  Madame  Sontag,  M.  Miellez,  and  Electra. 
Among  Mr.  Turner’s  plants  were  purpureum  album,  Cassandra, 
Attraction,  Emperor,  and  Omar  Pacha. 

Camellias,  well-bloomed  and  otherwise  in  extremely  good  condition, 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hally,  of  Blackheath,  and  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Son,  of  Kingston.  Among  the  different  sorts  the  following  were 
perhaps  the  most  attractive,  viz.,  Lady  Broughton,  Countess  of  Elles¬ 
mere,  centifolia  alba,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  and  Florence  Nightingale. 

Roses  charmingly  flowered,  considering  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
came  from  Messrs.  Lane  &  Francis.  Of  the  different  varieties  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami  and  Devoniensis  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The  former  had 
large  flesh-coloured  flowers,  very  full  and  beautiful,  and  the  lovely  white 
blooms  of  the  latter  were  scarcely  less  admired.  Besides  these,  there 
were  Comte  de  Paris,  Lion  des  Combats,  Jules  Margottin,  Adam,  Paul 
Ricaut,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  common  Moss.  Messrs.  Paul  had 
a  beautiful  yellow  Tea  Rose,  named  Madame  William.  This  was  very 
fine  and  was  greatly  admired.  The  same  nurserymen  also  sent  a  box 
of  cut  blooms,  among  which  was  the  new  yellow  American  Rose  Miss 
Isabella  Gray,  the  history  and  merits  of  which  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  our  pages  last  year. 

Of  Rhododendrons  some  magnificent  trees  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ivison, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon.  They  formed 
the  centre-piece  of  a  mass  of  showy  plants,  which  occupied  elevated 
stages  in  front  of  the  great  organ,  and  viewed  from  the  galleries  and 
body  of  the  building  had  a  grand  and  striking  effect.  Among  them  was 
a  kind  called  Percyanum,  which  has  compact  trusses'  of  large  white 
flowers  charmingly  spotted  with  crimson,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
handsomest  hybrids  of  its  class.  Other  Rhododendrons  came  from  Mr. 
Standish,  of  Bagshot,  who  sent  Townsendi,  a  spotted  pink  kind ;  pul- 
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chellum,  white  shaded  with  pink ;  Boddaertianum,  delicately  spotted 
with  white  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  white  shaded  with  pink;  limbatum,  white 
edged  with  rose  and  very  handsome,  the  two  colours  forming  a  charming 
contrast ;  and  Gem,  white  shaded  with  pink.  A  boxful  of  the  little 
cream-coloured  Bootan  Rhododendron  virgatum  came  from  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton  ;  and  Messrs.  Fraser  sent  R.  Thomsoni,  a  Sikkim 
kind,  with  soft  deep  carmine  velvety-looking  blossoms  which  measured 
quite  l|j-  inch  across.  Of  yellow  and  delicate  pink  Rhododendrons 
Messrs.  Lane  sent  a  collection.  Their  names  were  Jenkinsoni,  delicatum, 
Princess  Alice,  and  aureum  superbum.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  best 
yellow. 

Azaleas  were  numerous,  and  being  generally  beautifully  flowered 
were  highly  effective,  and  as  might  have  been  expected  at  a  spring 
show,  formed  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  feature  of  the  show. 
They  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Carson,  Morris,  Turner, 
Lane,  Fraser,  and  Cutbush.  Four  varieties  also  came  from  J.  Allnutt, 
Esq.,  of  Clapham.  Some  of  these  plants  formed  pyramids  of  bloom 
between  5  and  6  feet  in  height,  and,  associated  with  the  fine  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  already  alluded  to,  made  an  admirable  display.  Amongst  the 
sorts  were  Perryana,  exquisita,  Gledstanesi,  variegata,  coronata,  double 
red,  Phoenicea,  Old  White,  prsestantissima,  triumphans,  decora, 
Minerva,  Iveryana,  purpurea  elegans,  Gledstanesi  formosa,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Aurora,  Hebe,  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  Frosti,  Optima,  and 
other  well-known  kinds.  Messrs.  Fraser  had  a  white  kind  striped  with 
pink  called  vittata  punctata,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  the  variety 
of  colours  which  its  blooms  presented.  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  had 
two  pretty  seedlings,  bright  orange  crimson  in  colour.  Mr.  Hamp 
received  a  Certificate  for  potissima,  deeper  and  smoother,  but  not  unlike 
in  form  A.  praestantissima ;  and  some  fine  seedlings  possessing  improved 
shape  were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Among  these 
were  Sir  H.  Havelock,  rosy  salmon  ;  Turneri,  spotted  crimson  purple  ; 
Patrick!,  very  large  and  showy  ;  Sir  J.  [Outram,  a  fiery  deep  rich 
crimson,  strongly  spotted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower ;  Miltoni, 
rosy  purple,  very  large ;  and  Perfection,  a  fine-shaped  rose,  strongly 
marked  : — the  latter  received  a  first-class  Certificate.  These  fine 
varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  P.  Frost,  of  Dropmore.  Mr.  Standish  had 
three  pretty  purple  sorts,  apparently  improvements  on  the  little  Chinese 
Azalea  amoena  in  point  of  size,  and  a  white  kind  striped  with  red, 
which,  if  hardy,  will  be  very  valuable  shrubs. 

In  the  class  of  plants  remarkable  for  fine  foliage,  Mr.  Norris  and 
Mr  Rhodes  showed  groups,  chiefly  consisting  of  Caladiums ;  M.  Chantin, 
of  Paris,  also  furnished  examples  of  new  Caladiums  ;  and  Mr.  Watson, 
of  St.  Alban’s,  had  a  New  Zealand  Dracaena,  with  long  narrow  leaves 
striped  with  orange. 

With  Miscellaneous  Plants  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  filled  nearly  one 
side  of  the  Hall,  but  not  in  competition  with  others.  Among  them 
were  Palms,  Draccenas,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  intermixed  with 
Orchids  and  other  things  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  the  latter  off*  to 
much  advantage.  In  this  fine  contribution  was  the  singular  Clianthus 
Dampieri,  a  novel  and  beautiful  plant  already  alluded  to,  together 
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with  beautifully-flowered  Dendrobiums,  Cypripedium  villosum,  Oncids, 
Lycaste,  Cattleyas,  Vandas,  Heaths,  Pimeleas,  Azaleas,  Camellias — * 
among  which  was  a  finely-cupped  red  kind  called  Valteveredo,  the  finest 
shaped  Camellia  we  have  seen,  very  double,  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
pink — the  charming  Jasmine-flowered  Rhododendron,  and  a  dingy 
reddish  purple  Cattleya,  said  to  be  a  wild  hybrid  between  C.  Skinneri 
and  Epidendrum  aurantiacum.  Altogether  this  was  a  fine  exhibition. 

From  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  came  an  interesting 
collection  of  plants,  among  which  were  the  Carnation -striped,  Camellia- 
flowered,  and  other  Chinese  Peaches,  the  value  and  beauty  of  which  we 
have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions.  In  this  instance  they  were 
literally  loaded  with  flowers  of  large  size,  rich  and  beautiful  in  colour, 
fully  bearing  out  all  that  has  been  reported  of  them.  Some  new 
Camellias ;  along  with  them  were  also  plants  of  the  handsome  Far- 
fugium  grande,  whose  large  yellow  spotted  leaves  may  be  expected  to 
lend  a  new  chaim  to  rockwork  and  other  odd  corners  of  our  gardens. 
Plants  of  double  crimson  Peach  came  from  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine¬ 
apple  Place,  who  likewise  sent  a  small  plant  of  Telopea  speciosissima  in 
flower,  two  pretty  Tropseolums,  the  handsome  white  Eucharis  grandi- 
flora,  Bouvardia  longiflora,  with  long  white  Jasmine-like  flowers ; 
various  Hyacinths,  among  which  Gen.  Antink  was  a  pretty  double  blue 
and  white  sort;  and  one  or  two  Boronias  and  Eriostemons.  Mr. 
Cutbush,  of  Barnet,  sent  Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  the  Holly-leaved 
Chorozema,  the  pretty  Heath-leaved  Tetratheca,  and  other  greenhouse 
plants.  From  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  also  came  a  collection  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  small  plants,  chiefly  variegated,  a  Camellia  or  two,  a  pretty 
purple  Petunia  edged  with  white,  various  variegated  Geraniums,  Ferns, 
Azaleas,  Correa  cardinalis,  and  other  plants.  Many  of  these  were  not 
named,  and  consequently  of  but  little  interest  to  the  company — the 
rule  that  all  plants  should  be  correctly  named  not  having  been  adhered 
to.  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  sent  Zieria  macrophylla,  a  white-flowered 
shrub,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Cameron, 
gardener  at  Goodwood,  sent  the  yellow  variety  of  the  Crimean  Iris 
pumila,  collected  by  Prince  Edward,  of  Saxe  Weimar,  in  1854. 

Cinerarias,  beautifully  grown  and  well  bloomed,  came  from  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough  ;  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq. ;  and  Mr. 
Northcote,  ofWanstead.  Among  the  sorts  were  Sir  C.  Napier,  blue; 
Perfection,  white  edged  with  rosy  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Column,  Regalia, 
optima,  Lady  Augusta  Vaughan,  and  various  seedlings,  the  best  of 
which  were  Mrs.  Dix,  white  edged  with  rosy  purple  ;  Wonderful,  large 
white,  broadly  edged  with  glowing  carmine,  very  fine  ;  Bellissima, 
white  edged  with  violet ;  and  Perfection,  the  latter  being  of  fine  form 
and  very  good  habit. 

Of  Auriculas  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  group  in  which  were  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  Matilda,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mary  Gray,  Meteor  Flag, 
and  Prince  Albert. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  satisfactory,  considering  the  earliness  of  the 
season.  Pine-apples,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  small.  Mr. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  E.  Tunno,  Esq.,  of  Bishop’s  Waltham,  had  a 
good  Providence,  and  the  same  variety,  weighing  4  lbs.  8  oz.,  came 
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from  Mr.  Clements,  of  Oakhill,  who  also  sent  an  Enville  3  lbs.  1  oz. 
From  Mr.  Gilliam,  of  Isleworth,  came  an  Antigua  Queen  ;  and  Mr. 
Tillyard,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  sent  a  fruit  of  Moscow  Queen, 
which  weighed  4  lbs.  4  oz. 

Of  Grapes,  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  sent  beautiful 
bunches  of  Black  Prince,  and  well-coloured  but  small  specimens  of 
Black  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Dods,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart., 
showed  Black  Hamburgh ;  and  the  same  variety  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Spary,  of  Brighton.  Well  fruited  Vines  in  pots,  consisting  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscadine,  came  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Blandy,  Esq.,  of  High  Grove,  Reading. 

Of  Strawberries,  Mr.  Kaile,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  sent 
Princess  Alice  Maude,  large  and  well  coloured  ;  and  fair  examples  of 
Keens’  Seedling  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Darnley,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.  British 
Queen  Strawberries,  in  pots,  finely  fruited,  came  from  Mr.  Kaile. 

Apples  were  shown  in  beautiful  condition.  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to 
Earl  de  Grey,  sent  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
and  Boston  Russet.  The  same  grower  also  had  Dutch  Mignonne,  a 
handsome  Apple  unnamed,  most  beautiful  examples  of  Alfriston,  and 
Reinette  du  Canada.  Mr.  Newton,  of  Enfield,  sent  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cornish  Gilliflower,  an  excellent  and  long-keeping  Apple  ; 
Golden  Russet,  Nonpareil,  Easter  Pippin,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin.  Of 
other  Apples  we  noticed  a  medium -sized,  clear,  yellow  sort,  called  Sir 
John  Harvey,  which  was  asserted  to  be  a  valuable  kitchen  Apple. 
Hoary  Morning,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain,  and  Reinette  du  Canada,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Saul, 
of  Stourton  Park,  as  examples  of  the  produce  of  that  part  of  York¬ 
shire.  A  dish  of  Gooseberry  Pippin,  large,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  pre¬ 
servation,  was  also  exhibited. 

Of  Pears,  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  sent  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  and  Easter  Beurre,  the  last  a  handsome  fruit  of  that  variety. 

Oranges  and  Lemons,  large  and  well  ripened,  especially  the  last, 
which  were  excellent,  came  from  S.  Rickards,  Esq.,  of  Acton. 

Of  Miscellaneous  Fruit,  Mr.  L.  Solomon,  of  Covent  Garden,  showed 
White  Calville  and  Pomme  d’Api  Apples,  two  Melons,  and  large  winter 
Bon  Chretien  and  other  Pears. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  COURT  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF 

FLOWERS. 

Hearing  that  at  length  a  right  regal  court  is  to  be  held  by  the  Queen 
of  flowers,  and  that  the  different  members  of  her  family  are  called  upon 
to  present  themselves  in  full  dress  upon  the  occasion,  and  that  an 
honourable  council  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  ceremonies,  and  take 
cognizance  of  all  claimants  for  honours,  I  beg  to  submit  my  humble 
petition  to  the  said  honourable  council,  hoping  that  it  may  be  taken 
into  their  high  consideration,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  an  important 
class,  who  have  ever  been  our  kind  friends  and  admirers.  Although 
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myself  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  her  august  majesty’s  family,  I 
shall  not  be  present  personally  on  the  royal  court  day,  having  long 
since  retired  from  the  lists  for  active  service  (though  I  have  seen  many 
a  regal  court  and  tournay  of  the  olden  time,  from  that  of  the  haughty 
Saracen  to  the  “  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  and  downwards  on  the 
march  of  time  was  I  always  a  visitor  at  courtly  fetes),  yet  I 
doubt  not  but  that  my  descendants  will  be  there  in  numbers,  to  repre¬ 
sent  my  line  and  race,  and  do  honour  to  their  lineage.  Time  was 
when  I  was  almost  the  only  representative  of  the  Queen  of  flowers,  and 
many  a  Queenly  breast  have  I  adorned,  and  many  a  proud  dame  and 
courtly  beauty  have  cherished  and  valued  me  more  than  pearl  or  gem. 
Originally  a  native  of  the  land  “  where  the  Rose  ever  blossoms,”  I  owe 
my  introduction  to  “merrie  England”  to  the  chivalrpus  spirit  of  some 
proud  crusader,  who  plucked  me  from  my  parent  soil,  and  brought  me, 
carefully  tended,  as  a  fit  offering  to  place  at  the  feet  of  his  “  ladye 
love  ”  at  home,  and  ever  since  have  I  been  welcome  to  prince  and 
peasant,  as  affording  a  treasure  worthy  of  love’s  choicest  gift  and 
acceptance.  My  growth  has  been  tended  by  royalty,  princesses  have 
been  my  nurses,  and  proud  beyond  all  compare  has  been  he,  the  young 
knight,  who,  in  my  early  days,  could  cull  my  first  opening  bud  to 
present  to  the  blushing  maiden  whose  affections  he  sought  to  win. 
Nor  have  I  been  ungrateful  for  all  the  favours  bestowed  on  me;  my 
descendants  are  numerous,  and  many  there  are  which  now  grace  the 
noble  parterre  and  palatial  gardens  of  Europe,  whose  origin  leads  them 
back  to  my  own.  Indeed,  it  is  this  which  so  grievously  concerns  me, 
and  prompts  this  appeal.  In  the  olden  time  I  was  christened  to 
commemorate  the  union  of  the  “  rival  Roses,”  and  when  the  victorious 
Richmond  led  the  fair  Elizabeth  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  no  fitter 
emblem  of  that  union  could  be  found  than  myself ;  then  and  through 
all  intervening  time  “  York  and  Lancaster  ”  have  I  been  called.  My 
relatives,  too,  had  then-a-days  good  old  English  names  given  them,  and 
so  had  our  fair  cousins  in  France  in  their  proper  tongue.  But  latterly 
a  change  has  come  over  the  scene ;  strange  sounds  greet  me  on  every 
side ;  I  no  longer  hear  the  language  of  my  early  days  applied  to  my 
family — descendants,  if  you  like,  though  I  confess  with  a  blush  that 
some  of  them  have  formed  strange  alliances,  and  spread  themselves 
widely  through  foreign  lands,  yet  many  of  them  find  their  way  back  to 
the  adopted  home  of  their  forefathers,  and  right  welcome  are  they  to  the 
land  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  who  prizes  their  beauty  and  admires  their 
improved  shape ;  but,  alas !  our  protectors  are  plain  spoken  men,  and 
their  speech  yet  carries  with  it  much  of  its  Teutonic  origin,  and  they 
cannot  pronounce  the  names  which  foreign  nurses  have  applied  to  the 
different  members  of  our  family — lovely  as  they  are  in  all  respects, 
except  their  unpronounceable  names.  What  can  our  friends  the 
gardeners  who  tend  on  us  with  so  much  care  and  anxiety  make  of 
Mossue  presque  Partout,  or  of  (Eillet  Parfait,  or  Perle  de  Panachees — 
the  latter,  though  near  relatives  of  my  own,  and  esteemed  by  me,  are 
disregarded  by  my  good  friends  solely  because  they  cannot  describe 
them  by  name  without  exciting  a  contemptuous  smile  from  their 
employers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  after  a  vast  amount  of  labour, 
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and  many  contortions  of  the  human  face  divine,  a  few  can  manage 
G.  Jacqueminot  respectably  (and  a  dear  relative  he  is,  too,  with  the  right 
blood  in  his  veins),  yet  with  Geant  des  Batailles  the  success  is  far  from 
being  perfect,  though  they  have  had  several  years’  practice  ;  but  I  fear  the 
case  is  quite  hopeless  with  Eugenie  Guinnoisseau,  Prince  Chipetouzikof, 
Alexandrine  BachmetefP,  Duil  de  Francois  Willermoz,  Marguerite 
Lecureaux,  President  d’Olbecque,  and  a  host  of  others,  which  appear 
to  defy  every  eattempt  at  pronunciation  by  our  good  friends,  and 
the  ingenuity  displayed  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  coining  words 
which  give  a  degree  of  passibility  may  be  amusing  to  some,  but  is 
painful  to  me,  who  entertains  a  high  respect  for  our  good  protectors. 
Only  last  autumn  I  overheard  a  fine  warm-hearted  fellow  who  is  prized 
for  his  collection  of  Theas  (no  connection  of  mine,  but  I  believe 
respectable),  pronounce  a  warm  eulogy  on  “  Glory  of  the  Dungeon,” 
which  happens  to  be  his  translation  of  the  name  of  one  of  their  family, 
and  who  has  an  idea  in  his  head  that  it  is  something  to  do  with  a 
martyr  to  continental  despotism,  who  has  been  immured  in  prison  for 
the  love  of  freedom,  instead  of  being  the  pride  of  a  French  town. 

Now,  good  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  see  your  name  on  the  register  of  the 
forthcoming  court,  and  as  our  right  worthy  and  esteemed  champion  the 
Knight  of  Caunton  will  be  there,  and  our  dear  old  friend  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  and  our  young  advocate  of  Cheshunt,  I  hope  my  petition  will 
be  duly  considered,  and  that  your  honourable  court,  which  includes  all 
the  patrons  of  my  family,  will  undertake  to  revise  the  baptismal 
register  of  those  of  our  family  who  are  christened  in  foreign  lands,  and 
give  them  a  plain  and  appropriate  name  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
that  the  name  so  given  by  your  honourable  court  be  binding  within 
the  three  kingdoms  owning  the  sway  of  our  lovely  Queen,  as  well  as 
in  her  dependencies,  and  you  will  confer  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude 
towards  our  very  kind  protectors  the  working  gardener,  and  will  ever 
oblige  your  very  old  and  faithful 

York  and  Lancaster  (Damask). 


LATE  BLOOMING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  great  fault  found  with  most  modern  gardeners  against  herbaceous 
plants  is  the  short  time  they  continue  in  bloom.  This  was  very  true 
under  the  old  system  of  growth,  whereby  they  grew  for  years  perhaps 
on  one  spot,  with  a  mere  dig  between  in  the  winter,  and  the 
customary  hoeing  in  the  summer.  Their  failures  to  last  long  in  bloom 
under  such  circumstances  can  excite  no  surprise,  their  vigorous  growth 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  exhaust  the  soil  around  them,  when 
allowed  to  grow  for  several  years  without  moving.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  this  class  of  plants,  knowing  full  well  how  much  more 
enjoyment  I  get  from  them  throughout  the  season  than  my  neighbours 
do  with  their  bedding  plants.  Residing  at  home  throughout  the  year  I 
am  anxious  to  have  as  good  a  sprinkling  of  flowers  as  early  and  as  late 
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as  I  can,  and  to  fill  up  the  time  between  as  well  as  my  means  permit, 
and  I  may  say  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  display  even  in  August 
and  September  as  compared  with  my  Verbena  and  Scarlet  Geranium 
friends,  while  for  the  spring,  from  March  to  June, .  there  is  no 
comparison  between  us.  I  have  neither  the  expense  of  frames  nor  the 
trouble  of  striking  cuttings — with  few  exceptions — and  for  variety, 
sweetness,  and  adaptability  for  cutting  and  placing  in  rooms,  they  are 
beat  hollow  ;  in  fact,  I  can  always  make  up  my  glasses  with  a  great 
variety  of  colour  and  shape,  which  are  both  as  desirable  for  filling  glasses 
with  as  they  are  to  look  at  when  growing. 

My  practice  is  to  take  up  all  my  plants  annually — generally  in 
February — and  trench  over  the  ground  18  inches  deep,  removing  any 
exhausted  soil  and  replacing  it  with  fresh.  I  add  at  this  time  a 
dressing  of  well  rotted  manure,  which  is  well  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  The  height  and  colour  of  each  particular  plant  is  shortly  described 
on  each  label,  as  also  the  season  of  flowering,  so  that  I  may  distribute 
them  regularly  through  my  beds  and  borders,  which,  I  need  not  say, 
are  rich  and  deep,  so  as  to  allow  full  scope  for  the  strong  rooted  kinds. 
The  plants  are  then  replanted,  dividing  them  when  too  large,  and 
making  them  firm  in  the  soil.  I  even  go  to  the  extent  of  placing  a 
little  very  rotten  manure  underneath  some  of  the  kinds,  which  much 
improves  the  vigour  and  size  of  their  blooms  at  this  season.  When  the 
kinds  I  wish  to  operate  on  are  all  above  ground,  I  divide  them  into 
three  batches,  one  of  which  is  to  bloom  at  their  natural  season  ;  one  I 
cut  down  to  six  inches  of  the  ground  the  first  or  second  week  in  May ; 
the  third  and  last  about  the  same  time  in  June.  If  too  many  stems 
are  thrown  up  by  this  cutting  back,  I  thin  them  out  according  to  the 
kind  and  strength  of  the  plant,  and  when  they  commence  growing  I 
well  supply  them  with  water.  By  these  means  all  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  herbaceous  plants  grow  and  bloom  profusely,  of  a  size  not  frequently 
seen,  and  those  last  cut  down  keep  on  blooming  till  November. 

I  will  send  you  a  list  of  kinds  in  my  next,  J.  S.  M, 


CEREUS  TRIANGULARIS. 

This  noble  plant  is  the  rarest  bloomer  of  its  tribe,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  magnificent  when  it  does  bloom.  A  fine  plant  of  it 
flowered  some  time  ago  in  the  conservatory  of  Mr.  Toulmein  Smith,  of 
Highgate.  This  plant  is  twelve  years  old,  and  has  bloomed  four  times. 
The  buds  are  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  flower  being 
fully  opened  in  three  weeks’  time  from  the  bud  being  first  distinguish¬ 
able.  Yet  the  dimensions  of  the  bud  and  flower  are  somewhat 
marvellous,  and  appear  all  the  more  striking  from  the  character  of  the 
stem  from  which  they  grow.  The  bud  on  the  day  preceding  the 
bursting  exceeded  twelve  inches  in  length,  the  fully  expanded  flower 
was  twelve  inches  across,  and  the  cup  formed  of  the  broad  white  petals 
nine  inches  across. 
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The  colour  is  of  equal  delicacy  and  beauty;  the  outer  narrow 
petals  are  of  a  light  transparent  green,  the  broad  inner  ones  are  pure 
white ;  the  stamens,  which  are  exquisitely  arranged,  are  of  a  rich  deep 
yellow ;  the  pistil,  which  is  remarkable  in  its  characters,  is  of  a 
delicate  light  yellow :  this  pistil  is,  in  fact,  a  large  open  tube,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  its  tube  hollow,  the  whole  way 
down,  full  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  scent  is  delicate. 
The  flower  begins  to  bloom  about  7  PM.,  is  not  fully  expanded  before 
11  P.M.,  and  begins  to  close  not  later  than  4  A.M.,  next  morning. 

The  plant  itself  is  further  remarkable  for  the  long  and  thick  aerial 
roots  which  grow  from  its  whole  length  ;  its  main  nourishment  seems 
derived,  through  these,  from  the  atmosphere. 

s. 


WHAT  IS  LOAM? 

The  diversity  of  soil  and  the  peculiarities  of  climate  existing  in 
England,  although  noticed  generally,  have  not  yet  been  locally  or  accu¬ 
rately  described  with  reference  to  the  advantages,  or  otherwise,  they  offer 
in  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  In  some  counties  in  England,  the  fall 
of  rain  trebles  that  of  others  ;  in  some  localities  are  vast  unbroken  tracts 
of  tenacious  clay,  making  for  the  locality  a  clay  climate,  a  thing  yet 
undescribed  ;  in  other  places  are  ranges  of  dry  hills  and  plains  of  sand 
and  gravel,  and  few  writers  on  horticulture  vary  their  recommendations 
sufficiently  to  suit  the  different  circumstances  presented  by  the  face  of 
the  country  thus  broadly  indicated  ; — hence,  amateur  gardeners,  who 
aspire  to  vineries  and  orchard  houses,  on  consulting  their  treatises,  find, 
that  for  the  formation  of  a  Vine  border  or  for  potting  fruit  trees,  a  good 
sound  loam  is  recommended,  and  they  soon  feel  that  a  difficulty  has 
presented  itself  at  the  outset  of  their  horticultural  career,  for  nothing 
in  their  neighbourhood  answers  to  their  ideas  of  a  good  sound  loam. 
The  case  of  a  neighbour  who  is  ambitious  of  sitting  “in  the  shadow  of 
his  Vine  and  Fig  tree,”  will  illustrate  my  remarks.  In  describing  his 
neighbourhood,  and  directing  him  in  his  search  for  the  soil  he  requires, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  convey  some  information  to  those  who,  like 
him,  want  “  a  good  sound  loam.”  My  friend’s  garden  is  situated  in  a 
north  midland  county,  and  he  happens  to  be  located  on  the  lias  clay 
formation,  where  that  particular  form  of  clay  is  very  blue,  and  very 
deep,  and  very  retentive.  The  old  pastures  in  his  neighbourhood  afford 
a  few  inches  of  modified  clay,  dark  and  rich,  and  slightly  friable,  but 
without  stones  or  grit  to  keep  it  open  ;  heaped  together  it  reverts  almost 
to  its  normal  state.  This  is  not  loam,  and  certainly  not  Vine-growing 
soil.  A  few  miles  distant  from  this  clay  district  are  swelling  undulations, 
approaching,  perhaps,  to  the  dignity  of  hills,  and  these  hills  are  partly 
composed  of  a  reddish  stone,  called  marl  stone,  on  their  flat  summits  ; 
the  stone,  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  actively  decomposing 
power  of  vegetation,  has  been  converted  into  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  so.  The  colour  of  the  stone  denotes  the  existence  of  iron,  in  fact  it 
is  ferrugineous  ;  a  freshly-turned  sod  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  loam,  but  it  lacks  some  of  the  essential  qualities  that  would 
entitle  it  to  be  called  so  in  a  horticultural  sense.  A  few  miles  further 
on  the  hills  increase  in  altitude,  and  the  frequent  quarries  in  their  sides 
exhibit  another  character  of  stone,  white,  granular,  and  fossiliferous  ; 
this  is  volitic  limestone.  The  surface  soil  on  these  hills  is  light,  calcareous, 
and  under  high  cultivation  the  soil  is  rendered  loamy  in  appearance  ; 
but,  it  is,  after  all,  but  modified  limestone. 

Taking  its  rise  in  this  hilly  country,  and  gathering  together  the  waters 
of  several  little  brooklets  in  its  passage,  a  small  river  at  length  finds  its 
way  to  the  clay  valley,  through  which  it  has  forced  a  tortuous  channel ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  small  quiet  stream,  almost  lost  in  its  deeply-cut  bed, 
and  at  others  a  roaring  rapid  current,  carrying  down  particles  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  marl  stone,  and  washing  up  clay,  and  sand,  and  vegetable 
debris,  its  turbid  waters  then  spread  over  the  low  lands  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  on  their  subsidence  there  remains  the  mixed  and  amal¬ 
gamated  particles  of  the  various  rocks  and  soils  through  which  the 
water  has  passed.  These  depositions  are  annual  and  common  to  most 
rivers,  and  rich  deposits  are  thus  in  course  of  formation.  For  countless 
ages  this  little  river  has  been  the  noiseless  agent  in  effecting  results, 
in  their  aggregate  of  great  importance.  In  ancient  times  floods  were 
more  extensive,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  deposits. 
And  so,  having  reviewed  and  examined  the  soils  peculiar  to  this  locality, 
I  counsel  my  friend  to  avoid  the  clay  pastures,  however  temptingly  near  ; 
not  to  be  tempted  by  the  red,  loamy-looking  soil,  from  the  marl-stone 
hills,  for  canker  lies  hid  in  it ;  nor  to  go  to  the  hills  above 
for  discoloured  lime,  but  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  little  stream 
in  the  vale,  and  choosing  some  old  deposit,  now  high  and  dry 
and  above  all  modern  inundations,  and  enriched  by  successive  gene¬ 
rations  of  Lincoln  ewes  that  have  pastured  and  fattened  on  it ;  he  will 
then  find  “  a  good  sound  loam.”  W.  I. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  first  direction  to  the  pruner  will  be,  obtain  a  definite  and  correct 
idea  of  what  you  wish  to  do  before  you  touch  a  tree.  A  general  vague 
conviction  that  fruit  trees  need  pruning  or  thinning  out  to  keep  an  open 
head,  by  removing  weak  and  conflicting  branches,  constitutes  the  whole 
stock  of  information,  with  which  most  persons  commence  the  yearly 
attack  upon  the  orchard.  There  is  no  careful  study  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  each  species  of  tree  ;  no  thought  of  what  each  individual 
tree  has  done  in  the  past,  or  is  expected  to  do  in  the  future  ;  whether 
it  is  prematurely  forming  fruit  buds,  or  running  to  wood  too  luxuriantly ; 
no  special  care  for  a  weak  but  important  shoot  which  is  receiving  too 
little  nourishment,  because  a  gourmand  above  it  is  monopolising  all  the 
sap  and  sunlight ;  no  calculation  for  future  years,  that  the  foundation 
now  laid  shall  be  the  basis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  branches,  filling 
advantageously  every  part  of  the  tree,  while  none  shall  crowd  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  neighbours.  Generally,  young  trees  are  left  to  themselves, 
and  when  half  grown  the  top  is  found  to  be  a  thicket  of  brush.  Then 
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the  tree  is  said  to  need  pruning,  and  the  attack  is  made.  The  saw  and 
axe  are  brought,  and  in  a  single  hour  one-third  of  the  top  is  cut  out. 
A  tree  should  never  in  this  sense  need  pruning.  The  difficulty  should 
be  avoided  rather  than  remedied ;  so  that  instead  of  felling  great 
branches,  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  at  most  the  pruning  knife,  will  be 
sufficient  to  direct  the  growth  of  stalwart  limbs. 

First,  then,  fix  in  your  mind  the  general  form  of  a  perfect  tree  of 
the  variety  you  are  about  to  operate  upon,  and  to  this  idea,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  train  your  subject,  not  of  course  arbitrarily  or  in  one  year, 
but  by  patiently  studying  the  peculiarities  of  your  tree,  bring  it 
gradually  to  the  desired  form.  In  respect  to  their  shape,  fruit  trees  may 
be  classified  into  globular  or  round-headed  trees,  like  the  Apple  ;  semi- 
globular,  or  goblet  shaped  ;  and  the  pyramidal  or  conical  like  the 
Pear  and  perhaps  the  Cherry.  It  is  important  that  while  we  divert 
nature  from  her  wonted  course  to  fulfil  our  especial  ends,  we  do  no 
violence  to  her  principles.  Faults  there  are  to  be  corrected,  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied,  but  always  obediently  to  the  guidance  of  nature.  There 
is  a  typical  form,  then,  for  each  variety  of  tree,  which  should  be 
regarded  from  the  commencement. 

In  forming,  for  instance,  a  pyramidal  tree,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
make  the  lower  branches  grow  properly  and  in  due  proportion  to  the 
upper  ones.  The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  management  of  the  buds. 
Every  shoot  and  branch  commences  life  as  a  bud,  and  it  is  in  infancy 
that  their  proper  number  and  position  must  be  determined.  Leave  no 
more  buds  upon  a  shoot  whose  growth  you  wish  to  increase,  than  can 
be  maintained  in  perfect  vigour.  This  will  generally  be  about  one-third 
of  the  number  of  buds  produced,  so  that  of  those  shoots  designed  to 
receive  the  largest  development,  two-thirds  of  the  last  year’s  growth 
must  be  cut  off.  These  should  be  shortened  in  before  they  start  in  the 
spring.  If  still  the  upper  branches  grow  too  strong,  summer  pinching 
will  furnish  the  necessary  discipline  for  them.  This  system  of  pruning 
must  be  commenced  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  nursery  plant. 

The  difference  in  the  early  pruning  of  round-headed  and  pyramidal 
trees  is,  that  in  the  latter  one  central  shoot  should  always  be  left  as  a 
leader,  and  no  rival  allowed  to  grow  perpendicularly  ;  the  other  branches 
growing  laterally,  the  lowest  being  the  longest ;  while  in  the  round 
shape  three  or  four  shoots  of  equal  vigour  and  importance  are  encouraged, 
all  attempts  to  preserve  a  leader  abandoned  after  the  “  head  ”  is  the 
proper  height. 

As  a  summary  of  the  points  to  be  especially  regarded  in  pruning,  I 
would  give  the  following  rules  : — 

1st.  Study  the  requirements  of  the  tree  as  to  shape  and  relative 
vigour  of  the  branches. 

2nd.  Leave  upon  the  shoots  no  more  buds  than  can  be  maintained 
with  the  requisite  vigour. 

3rd.  The  position  of  the  remaining  buds  should  be  such,  that  when 
the  branches  are  all  grown  with  their  future  ramifications  they  will  not 
interfere  with  each  other. 

4th.  To  increase  the  growth  of  a  weak  branch,  prune  it  close  at  the 
winter  or  spring  pruning,  and  preserve  all  the  summer  shoots  without 
pinching. 
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5th.  To  diminish  an  over  luxuriant  branch,  leave  a  greater  number 
of  buds  upon  it,  by  pruning  less  severely  in  the  dormant  season,  and 
pinch  back,  during  the  summer,  the  young  shoots. 

6th.  Encourage  a  horizontal  growth  of  branches  except  with  the 
leader  ;  this  is  assisted  by  having  the  last  bud  on  the  shoot  an  outside 
bud,  which  will  grow  from  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

7th.  Let  the  highest  bud  on  the  leader  be  on  opposite  sides  each 
successive  year  to  prevent  it  from  growing  to  one  side. 

•  Anon. 


A  HOUSEFUL  OF  ROSES  IN  FULL  BLOOM  IN  APRIL. 

Mr.  Floris,  the  well-known  perfumer  in  Jermyn-street,  has  a  neat 
suburban  residence,  and  charming  little  garden  attached  to  it,  at  Acton 
Green.  He  is  fond  of  flowers,  especially  of  Roses,  of  which  he  has  an 
excellent  collection ;  they  thrive  and  bloom  with  him  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  Dwarfs  and  half  standards  are  grown  in  beds  of  considerable 
size,  climbing  kinds  are  trained  up  pillars  and  over  arches  so  as  to  cover 
walks,  and  altogether  the  effect  they  produce  when  in  full  blossom  is  * 
excellent. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Floris’  Roses  under  glass,  however,  that  we  wish  now 
particularly  to  direct  attention.  In  a  house  upwards  of  40  feet  in 
length,  he  has  had  this  year,  and  indeed  annually,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  April,  a  stageful  of  the  “  Queen  of  Flowers  ”  in  pots, 
all  in  the  greatest  possible  beauty.  Such  a  bank  of  Roses  covered  with 
bloom  thus  early  we  do  not  think  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  plants 
are  all  about  one  height,  charmingly  clothed  with  clean  and  healthy 
foliage,  and  the  colour  and  size  of  the  blooms  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  plants  producing  this  magnificent  display  are,  we  understand, 
chiefly  from  layers  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  in  autumn:  They 
are  potted  and  placed  under  glass  about  the  beginning  of  January,  so 
that  in  less  than  twelve  months  they  have  become  what  has  just  been 
described.  To  the  mode  of  ventilation  employed,  Mr.  Floris  attributes 
much  of  the  unusually  clean,  healthy  condition  of  his  plants.  The 
house  is  warmed  by  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  in  three  tiers,  and  in  the 
front  wall,  opposite  the  middle  tier,  are  apertures  at  intervals  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  passing  over  the 
pipes  gets  partially  heated  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  There  are  also 
ventilators  at  the  back  of  the  house  near  the  glass,  and  thus  a  free 
circulation  of  warm  air  is  continually  kept  up.  A  mode  of  shutting  and 
opening  the  whole  of  the  air  passages  along  the  front  of  the  house 
simultaneously  was  put  in  practice  here  by  Mr.  Burn,  an  architect,  and 
it  answers  extremely  well.  The  little  iron  lids  or  shutters  closing  the 
openings  are  fixed  to  a  thin  bar  of  iron,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  house ;  to  one  end  of  this  is  attached  an  upright  handle  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  form  a  lever,  which  upon  being  drawn  towards  you 
opens  the  ventilators,  and  pushed  from  you  shuts  them.  The  hot-water 
pipes  are  also  so  managed  as  to  warm  a  range  of  glass  about  90  feet  in 
length  from  one  boiler.  The  house  next  the  latter  is  a  greenhouse,  and 
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that  farthest  from  it  a  forcing-house.  The  pipes  have,  therefore,  to  be 
carried  through  the  cool  department  to  the  warm  house  in  a  wooden  box, 
which  keeps  in  the  heat  and  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly. 
The  heating  apparatus,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Lobjoit, 
of  Turnham  Green. 

On  the  lawn  are  numerous  specimens  of  Portugal  Laurels  in  the  form 
of  cones,  many  of  them  14  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through  at  the 
base.  We  also  remarked  a  large  handsome  Irish  Yew  quite  15  feet  in 
height,  and  other  well  grown  shrubs  either  in  the  shape  of  belts  or  single 
specimens.  On  a  mound  covered  with  Ivy  grew  the  white-wood 
Anemone,  which  is  now  flowering  beautifully,  and  a  circular  bed  of 
Roses,  surrounded  by  a  deep  rim  of  Ivy  on  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  had 
a  neat  and  good  effect.  A  little  Fernery  filled  up  a  shady  nook  ;  in 
summer  the  lively  green  fronds  with  which  it  is  adorned  are  extremely 
interesting.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  nothing  answers  so  well  for  a 
shady  garden  as  Ferns ;  no  garden,  either  large  or  small,  should  be 
without  them,  and  we  hope  in  our  next  and  succeeding  numbers  to  be 
enabled  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  charming  class 
of  plants. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Auriculas. — As  soon  as  these  have  done  flowering,  give  them  a  good 
fumigating  before  placing  them  out  of  doors,  to  rest  as  it  were  after 
their  bloom.  Moderate  rain  will  not  injure  them,  on  the  contrary  will 
be  of  advantage,  but  avoid  wet  in  excess,  by  placing  pit  lights  over  the 
plants  during  very  heavy  rains. 

Azaleas. — In  order  to  have  nothing  but  the  choicest  kinds  in  private 
collections,  the  exhibitions  should  be  visited  during  the  present  month, 
and  notes  should  be  taken  of  the  “best.”  By  this  means  we  know 
what  to  purchase.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  a  great  many  new 
varieties,  both  in  this  country  and  the  continent,  have  been  added  to 
this  class  of  plant, — all  very  beautiful,  but  some  possessing  many  more 
more  points  of  excellence  than  others.  Plants  in  flower  should  be 
shaded  to  prolong  their  beauty ;  water  freely  ;  as  the  plants  go  out  of 
bloom,  pick  the  seed-vessels  off.  See  calendar  in  last  number. 

Camellias. — These  require  but  little  at  present,  besides  syringing 
and  watering.  Keep  a  tolerably  high  temperature. 

Cinerarias. — As  this  plant  will  now  be  at  its  height  of  perfection, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  giving  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  shading 
through  the  warm  part  of  the  day.  Give  liquid  manure  to  such  plants 
as  are  required  for  Exhibition,  and  tie  out,  to  form  an  equal  head  of 
flower.  Cut  down  and  remove  to  a  shady  situation  such  as  have  gone 
out  of  bloom.  Water  sparingly  until  they  have  thrown  up  their 
suckers.  Place  a  few  of  the  best  formed  and  distinct  colours  apart  for 
seed.  Sow  for  autumn  flowering. 

Cold  Frames. — When,  by  the  removal  of  the  “  bedding  ”  plants  to 
the  flower  garden,  these  become  vacant,  they  should  immediately  be 
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got  ready  for  the  raising  of  seeds,  the  growth  of  tender  annuals,  &c. 
One  or  more  should  have  a  little  fermenting  material  placed  in  it,  for 
striking  cuttings.  A  good  lot  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  put  in  now 
will  come  in  for  late  blooming.  When  there  is  no  other  convenience, 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  may  be  grown  in  this. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — The  greatest  watchfulness  is  now 
necessary  to  keep  down  insects.  Plants  infested  with  green-fly  or 
thrip  should  be  removed  to  another  house  or  pit  to  be  fumigated. 
Large  strong  growing  plants  in  beds  will  now  require  liberal  supplies  ; 
shade  in  bright  weather ;  attend  to  regulating  the  growth  of  climbers, 
as  they  are  now  growing  rapidly  they  should  be  often  looked  to ;  give 
air  plentifully  in  fine  weather ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
leave  a  little  on  at  night ;  attend  well  to  the  watering. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  order  to  keep  down  that 
pest  of  Cucumbers — the  red  spider  ;  attend  well  to  the  watering  of  the 
beds,  more  especially  if  bottom  heat  be  furnished  by  hot-water  ;  prune 
back  plants  that  have  been  a  long  time  in  bearing,  to  induce  a  fresh 
start;  stop  and  train  shoots  on  young  plants  ;  do  not,  on  any  account, 
let  them  be  crowded  ;  when  there  is  a  nice  heat  in  dung  beds,  plant 
young  plants  on  hillocks,  using  a  compost  of  leaf-mould  and  turfy  loam  ; 
sow  a  few  seeds  for  late  bearing  ;  prepare  a  bed  of  fermenting  material ; 
put  some  soil  on  it,  and  when  warm,  plant  ridge  Cucumbers  under 
glasses. 

Dahlias. — When  the  soil  is  dry,  and  in  good  condition,  prepare  it 
for  planting  out,  at  the  proper  time.  The  plants  should  be  repotted 
and  kept  growing,  but  not  drawn  up  weakly.  If  the  soil  is  in  good 
order,  and  healthy  plants  being  possessed,  early  planting  is  not 
necessary,  thereby  avoiding  the  risk  of  frost  by  night. 

Flomer  Garden. — The  arrangement  being  decided  upon,  and  the 
beds  and  plants  being  all  in  readiness,  you  may  begin  to  plant  out  the 
hardier  things  after  the  12th,  if  the  weather  be  favourable.  We 
mentioned  a  few  Verbenas  in  our  last  that  are  good  for  bedding,  in 
their  respective  classes ;  our  correspondent  “  D.”  of  Deal,  having 
furnished,  also  in  our  last  number,  some  valuable  remarks  about 
Geraniums.  We  now  name  a  few  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  other 
bedding  plants,  that  are  all  valuable  in  their  way  ;  and  as  most  of  them 
are  of  long  standing,  they  can  be  procured  at  a  low  price,  if  one  falls 
short  of  anything.  Calceolarias,  yellow — Kayi,  rugosa,  sulphurea 
splendens,  speciosissima,  amplexicaulis  ;  orange — Prince  of  Orange, 
Orange  Boven ;  crimson — Sultan,  King  of  Sardinia,  Masterpiece. 
Petunias,  white — Alba  magna,  Shrubland  White  ;  purple — Madame 
Schmidt,  L’Abbe  Lorrain,  Translucens ;  rose — Countess  of  Ellesmere, 
Marquise  de  la  Ferte,  Shrubland  Bose;  striked — Hermione,  Dr. 
Andre,  Protee,  Prince  Imperial.  Lobelias — speciosa,  ramosoides.  If 
the  weather  should  be  dry  after  the  plants  are  bedded,  they  must  be 
well  attended  to  in  watering.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Pansies  and  double 
Wallflowers  ;  divide  and  plant  roots  of  Neapolitan  and  Russian  Violets  ; 
keep  the  roller,  scythe,  and  besom  continually  going. 

Fruit  (hardy). — There  is  at  present  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  this  season.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  will,  in  low 
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situations,  and  when  unprotected,  have  suffered  from  the  frosty  weather. 
With  us  they  are  most  abundant,  but  they  have  been  well  “protected.” 
Watch  the  appearance  of  caterpillars  on  the  Apricot  trees ;  they 
seriously  injure  the  foliage  in  a  short  time,  if  not  destroyed ;  hand 
picking  is  effectual,  but  it  is  rather  tedious  work.  The  following  is  an 
equally  effectual  and  a  very  quick  mode  of  destroying  them  : — Put  a 
little  white  hellebore  in  some  water,  stir  well  up,  and  then  syringe  the 
trees.  Two  or  at  most  three  syringings ’will  completely  kill  them  ; 
give  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  two  or  three  syringings  with  weak 
tobacco  water,  to  clean  them  of  aphis ;  attend  regularly  to  the 
disbudding  and  stopping  of  the  shoots  ;  thin  fruit  when  too  thick. 

Greenhouse  ( hard-wooded  plants'). — Air.  should  be  given 
abundantly,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  little  should  be  left  on 
at  night.  Shade  large  specimen  plants  in  flower  ;  as  they  go  out  of 
bloom  pick  the  seed-vessels  off ;  cut  back  Epacrises  and  other  things 
requiring  it ;  when  they  break,  and  the  young  shoots  have  made  some 
growth,  they  should  be  thinned  and  neatly  tied  out,  and  the  plants 
shifted  if  they  require  it.  As  the  young  plants  will  now  be  growing 
freely,  they  should  not  on  any  account  be  crowded  ;  they  should  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  and  tied  out ;  syringe 
in  the  afternoon,  and  attend  well  to  watering.  Soft-wooded.* — Give 
these  liberal  shifts,  using  a  tolerably  strong  rich  compost ;  they  should 
be  well  stopped  and  tied  out,  and  have  plenty  of  room,  in  order  to  make 
large  fine  plants. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  destruction  of  weeds  is  an  operation  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  attended  to  during  the  present  month  ;  the 
thinning  of  the  young  crops  is  also  an  operation  demanding  timely  and 
regular  attention ;  manure  and  dig  all  vacant  ground  for  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli  of  sorts,  Winter  Greens,  &c  ;  plant  Cauliflowers  and 
Lettuces,  plant  Tomatoes  under  walls,  and  other  sheltered  situations, 
prepare  trenches  for  Celery,  and  plant  some  for  early  use,  plant  Leek 
in  trenches,  similarly  prepared  as  for  Celery,  plant  herbs  of  all  kinds, 
sow  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  Radishes,  and  Spinach  for 
successional  crops,  sow  a  small  quantity  of  Endive,  sow  Mustard  and 
Cress  weekly,  sow  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  sow  Broad  Beans  and  Peas 
twice  during  the  month,  sow  French  Dwarf  Beans,  sow  Parsley  ;  keep 
early  Potatoes  well  earthed  up,  it  will  save  them  from  frost,  if  there 
happens  to  be  any :  attend  to  the  rodding  of  Peas  ;  should  insects  be 
troublesome  among  seed  beds,  strew  some  soot  or  lime  over  them  ;  if 
the  weather  continue  dry,  many  things  in  the  open  ground  will  require 
to  be  watered,  whenever  it  is  necessary ;  it  should  be  given  abundantly 
and  often,  until  a  change  of  weather  ;  attend  to  all  routine  matters. 

Pansies. — Cuttings  should  now  be  put  in  as  often  as  they  can  be 
procured,  placing  them  in  a  shady  border.  They  will  strike  much  more 
freely  now  than  during  the  summer  months. 

Peach-forcing. — The  fruit  in  those  that  were  started  before  Christmas 
will  now  be  approaching  maturity ;  they  should  have  abundance 
of  air,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  Turn  aside  or 
bend  down  any  leaves  that  shade  any  of  the  fruit.  The  successional 
crops  will  require  the  treatment  previously  given  to  the  early  house, — 
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such  as  the  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere,  syringing,  watering,  and 
stopping  and  tying  down  of  shoots. 

Pelargoniums. — The  plants  will  require  increased  attention,  as  they 
are  fast  coming  into  flower,  and  much  may  be  done  by  shading  in  the 
day  during  bright  weather.  Let  all  specimens  be  kept  as  free  from 
each  other  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  have  the  full  light.  As  soon 
as  the  blooms  expand,  the  bees  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the 
house,  or  they  will  speedily  cause  the  flowers  to  drop.  Attend  well  to 
watering,  as  they  require  a  good  supply  now.  Weak  manure  water, 
made  of  sheep  or  cow  dung  will  be  found  very  beneficial,  apply  it  once 
or  twice  a  week.  If  the  directions  given  in  previous  numbers  have 
been  attended  to,  the  plants  will  have  assumed  the  shape  in  which  they 
are  desired  to  bloom.  However,  when  a  plant  is  desired  for  exhibition, 
the  blooms  should  be  tied  a  few  days  before  they  are  wanted,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  uniform  appearance. 

Pinks. — Thin  out  the  blooming  shoots  if  large  flowers  are  required ; 
also  remove  the  small  side  buds.  If  dry  weather  continues,  liquid 
manure  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Pinery. — Most  of  the  summer  fruit  will  now  be  out  of  flower  ;  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  as  moist  as  possible  ;  close  the  house  early 
in  afternoons  of  sunny  days,  and  syringe  overhead ;  watch  carefully 
the  bottom  heat,  as  anything  that  may  cause  a  check  must  now  be 
guarded  against.  As  the  young  stock  will  now  be  growing  vigorously, 
they  must  have  plenty  of  air,  and  tolerable  supplies  of  water ;  see  they 
have  a  regular  steady  bottom  heat. 

Pleasure  Ground. — Look  well  to  new-planted  trees  ;  give  them 
liberal  supplies  of  water  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Do  not  let  valuable 
specimens  suffer  for  the  sake  of  a  little  labour  ;  shading  in  hot  sunny 
weather,  and  syringing  heavily,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Roll 
often,  and  mow  Grass,  and  sweep  when  necessary. 

Store. — If  handsome  well-grown  specimens  are  desirable,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  crowding  the  plants  must  be  avoided.  Give  all 
strong  growing  plants  plenty  of  pot  room.  Attend  well  to  the  training 
of  climbers  ;  they  will  repay  any  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  them ; 
for  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  stove  climbers  ?  Insects  are  often 
very  troublesome  on  stove  plants  ;  attend  well  to  their  destruction  ; 
never,  on  any  account,  suffer  them  to  get  ahead.  Pay  great  attention 
to  watering,  syringe  plants  not  in  flower,  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere, 
ventilate  freely. 

Strawberry -forcing. — In  order  to  get  very  large  fruit  the  blooms 
should  be  thinned  to  about  half-a-dozen  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible, 
and  when  set,  not  more  than  three  fruit  should  be  left  to  ripen.  The 
plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  be  well  watered,  and  they  should  have  liquid  manure 
about  three  times  a  week.  Under  this  treatment  the  British  Queen 
can  be  got  very  large  and  fine  this  month. 

Tulips. — If  it  continues  dry,  give  the  beds  a  good  watering,  before 
they  show  much  colour.  Protect,  as  before  described. 
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CLIANTHUS  D  AMPLE  RI. 

[Plate  140.] 

This  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitcli,  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  the  24th  of  April  last,  and  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  on  that 
occasion.  The  flowers,  from  their  singular  shape  and  glowing 
colour,  are  highly  attractive,  and  the  beautiful  boss  which  they 
contain  gives  them  a  degree  of  interest  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  This  fine  species  was  discovered  as  long 
ago  as  1699,  by  D ampler,  in  the  dry  sandy  islands  of  Dampier’s 
Archipelago,  N.W.  Australia.  Allan  Cunningham  also  gathered 
it  in  the  same  locality  in  1818.  Again  Mr.  Cunningham  met 
with  it  in  the  western  interior  of  N.S.  Wales,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Regent’s  Lake,  on  the  River  Lachlan.  The  same 
jflant  was  observed  not  far  from  the  head  of  Spencer’s  Gulf, 
m  1839,  by  Mr.  Eyre,  and  more  recently  by  Captain  Sturt,  on 
his  “  Barriere  range,  about  500  feet  above  the  river.”  It  is  a 
plant  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  one  which  should  be  in 
every  collection. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  GARDENERS. 

The  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  M‘Ewen,  superintendent  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick,  renders  that  important  situation 
again  vacant ;  and  as  we  presume  that  the  election  of  his  successor  will 
be  decided  in  favour  of  the  candidate  producing  the  highest  qualifica¬ 
tions,  we  point  to  this  fact  (assuming  we  are  correct)  as  affording 
evidence  that  young  gardeners  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  competent  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  study  connected  with  their 
profession. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  young  gardeners  when  starting  in  life — 
at  least,  so  it  appears  to  us — consists  in  not  marking  out  for  themselves 
a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  qualifications,  and  then  steadily  working 
their  way  up  to  it.  There  are  very  few  branches  of  learning,  or 
departments  of  science,  which  may  not  be  overcome  by  application  and 
perseverance.  That  these  two  words  form  the  key-stone  to  success  in 
every  difficult  undertaking,  we  have  the  evidence  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  late  George  Stephenson — himself  a  remarkable  instance  of 
what  may  be  achieved  by  a  firm  determination  to  succeed  ;  and  we 
may  here  observe  that  the  life  of  that  great  and  good  man  should  be 
read,  and  his  character  well  digested,  by  every  young  gardener. 

With  the  wants  of  a  high  standard  before  them,  young  men  appear 
more  anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  presented  by  being  early 
installed  as  masters  on  their  own  account,  than  of  laying  the  foundation 
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of  a  more  permanent  success,  based  on  the  acquirements  of  a  sounder 
knowledge,  though  it  may  take  place  at  a  later  period  in  life.  True, 
as  a  master  the  young  gardener  has  increase  of  salary  and  additional 
opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  a  greater  degree  than  is 
usually  within  the  power  of  a  foreman  or  journeyman,  yet  how  many, 
when  once  become  head  gardeners,  think  that  the  goal  of  their  wishes 
being  attained,  future  training  is  unnecessary,  and  forthwith  their 
spare  hours  are  at  once  devoted  to  objects  which  prevent  their  ever 
afterwards  rising  above  the  level  of  an  ordinary  gardener,  instead  of 
advancing  to  a  higher  and  more  remunerative  position  in  life.  Our 
experience  of  this  fact  dates  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  within 
that  period  how  many  of  our  young  friends  who  started  fair,  and 
advanced  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  then  became  stationary,  and  are 
now  with  no  hopes  beyond  that  of  a  retrograding  tendency,  it  pains  us  to 
think  upon.  Such  is  the  fact,  however — a  lamentable  one,  it  is  true,  but 
brought  about  and  maintained  by  causes  which  every  young  man  may 
avert  if  he  chooses. 

Taken  as  a  class,  British  gardeners  afford  unquestionable  evidence 
that  they  possess  an  amount  of  skill  in  their  profession,  and  general 
intelligence,  superior  to  any  other  placed  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  education  and  remuneration ;  but  we  wish  to  see  them  take  a  yet 
higher  position,  as  men  of  general  information  and  business  habits, 
which  would  not  only  assist  them  as  practical  gardeners,  but  will 
greatly  enhance  their  chances  of  promotion  to  situations  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  landed  property  ;  and  we  submit 
that  there  are  many  things  in  the  habits  and  training  of  a  gardener 
(supposing  him  in  the  possession  of  an  average  education)  to  qualify 
him  for  such,  if  he  will  apply  himself  earnestly  to  master  the  details  of 
estate  management,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  method,  punctuality,  and 
despatch  to  begin  with,  which  are,  in  fact,  alike  indispensable  to  success 
in  all  situations.  We  take  for  granted  that  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
cultivation  and  the  usual  qualifications  as  a  gardener  are  being 
acquired,  including  vegetable  physiology  ;  let  geology  and  the  chemistry 
of  soils  and  manures  follow,  to  which  may  be  added  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  mensuration,  hydraulics,  and  hydrostatics  ;  land  surveying, 
mapping,  plan  drawing,  and  book-keeping,  the  comparative  value  of 
produce  and  cost  of  labour.  These  are  items  for  which  exercise  may 
daily  be  found  in  nearly  every  garden.  He  should  also  accustom 
himself  to  draw  up  reports  on  different  subjects,  so  as  to  express  him¬ 
self  clearly  in  writing  on  any  given  subject.  We  need  hardly  carry 
this  subject  further  to  show  how  greatly  the  chances  of  an  individual 
who  is  practically  informed  on  the  above  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
will  preponderate  over  those  who  have  been  content  to  do  their  day’s 
work  and  spend  their  spare  hours  in  questionable  amusements. 

We  may  be  told  that  we  are  aiming  at  too  much — that  the  above, 
considering  the  spare  time  at  a  young  man’s  disposal,  cannot  be 
mastered  even  when  the  inclination  exists.  To  this  we  say  try.  We 
can  assure  our  young  friends  that  beyond  mere  gardening  there  are 
chances  opening  up  for  men  of  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge  in 
every  direction ;  at  home,  and  in  our  colonies,  the  age  is  becoming  more 
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practical  every  day.  Let  them  not  be  behind  the  demand,  but  prepare 
at  once  for  a  share  of  the  prizes  which  the  competitive  principle  of 
election  will  place  in  their  way ;  or  should  business  on  their  own 
account  be  their  ultimate  object,  how  materially  this  youth- training 
will  assist  them  in  after  life,  and  contribute  to  their  success,  old 
heads  can  decide. 

Want  of  success  oftentimes  arises  from  entertaining  the  very 
fallacious  idea,  that  to  rise  to  any  eminence  in  life  good  friends  are 
indispensable,  or  a  large  share  of  good  luck ;  that  the  highest  merit 
frequently  goes  unrewarded,  while  the  mere  empiric,  if  fortune  favours 
him,  gains  the  prize.  We  need  not  say  we  repudiate  such  dogmas  in 
toto  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  and  yet  they  appear  to 
be  entertained  by  parties  from  whom  we  expected  better  things.  We  refer 
to  a  review,  in  the  last  number  of  the  “  Scottish  Gardener,”  where  the 
writer,  in  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  the  two  brothers — George  and  David 
Don,  tells  us,  “  Success  in  life  is  a  very  curious  thing,  and  often  made 
up  of  very  curious  elements.  We  would  not  say,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
George  Don,  and  still  less  that  Professor  David  Don  were  absolutely 
unsuccessful,  but  yet  their  success  was  moderate  compared  with  that 
of  certain  sommites  of  botany  and  horticulture,  who  can  hardly  be 
conceived  to  be  of  higher  scientific  powers  than  the  Dons  were  *  * 

Undoubtedly  Scotch  gardeners  occupy  some  conspicuous  places  in  the 
empire  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  Scottish  journeyman  gardener 
has  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  baronet  and  M.P.,  and  no  Scotchman 
has  ever  made  such  a  good  thing  of  instructing  the  public  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  horticultural  leader  is  said  to  do.  Possibly  the  facts  are  too  few 
to  warrant  a  conclusion  being  drawn  between  the  countries  ;  but  still  the 
comparative  success  of  the  individuals  in  question  remains  a  problem  to 
be  solved  ;  we  are  not  grudging  it,  but  we  should  like  to  see  through  the 
mystery.”  We  opine  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  a  nutshell ; 
but  our  principal  object  is  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  assumption 
of  a  difference  in  regard  to  merit,  between  Scotch  and  English 
gardeners,  who,  themselves  (at  least  all  the  more  sensible  of  them) 
repudiate  the  distinction.  Half-a-century  back,  and  the  veriest  tyro 
from  Scotland  thought  himself,  when  once  in  England,  infinitely 
superior  to  any  English  gardener  whatever,  a  feeling  entertained  to 
some  extent  at  the  time  by  employers  as  well.  We  are  happy  to  say 
a  larger  intercouse  with  each  other,  and  a  more  enlightened  appreciation 
of  each  other’s  merits,  has  now  dispelled  this  illusion ;  and  gardeners 
of  any  standing  in  their  profession  whether  born  on  this  or  that  side 
of  the  Tweed,  or  beyond  the  Irish  Channel,  have  learned  to  respect  and 
esteem  each  other  on  their  merits,  without  reference  to  country  or  creed. 

Referring  to  the  two  Englishmen,  alluded  to  by  our  contemporary  as 
having  been  successful  beyond  their  merits,  for  such  we  take  to  be  the 
writer’s  meaning,  we  happen  to  have  known  both  of  them  for  many 
years,  and  having  watched  their  \  rogress  almost  from  their  commence¬ 
ment  of  life,  have  always  considered  their  success  due  to  a  wise 
application  of  their  powers  of  mind.  Both  are  men  of  industry  and 
energy,  as  well  as  of  great  ability,  and  these  high  qualities  are  fortu¬ 
nately  combined  with  a  large  share  of  common  sense,  which  has  enabled 
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them  to  apply  their  talents  in  such  a  manner,  that,  while  they  have 
each  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  of  art  and  useful  knowledge,  and 
obtained  for  themselves  a  world-wide  celebrity,  their  labours  have 
also  been  remunerative  to  themselves, — at  least  we  hope  so, — affording 
a  proof  which  should  not  be  lost  on  young  men,  that  a  wise 
discrimination  in  the  employment  of  knowledge  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  attainment  of  it. 

We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  oppose  the  question,  that  their  equals 
in  point  of  merit  are  not  to  be  found.  But  in  addition  to  their  talents, 
there  are  very  few  men  who  possess  the  faculty  of  discrimination  so 
clearly,  or  who  have  used  it  so  wisely.  Certainly,  none  entertain 
a  higher  respect  for  talent,  when  found  in  others,  than  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  or  Dr.  Lindley, — a  virtue  which  might  not  be  inaptly  exercised 
in  other  quarters. 

In  the  course  of  our  experience,  we  have  frequently  seen  individuals 
fail,  when  the  fair  chances  were  within  their  grasp,  through  incapacity 
to  maintain  their  position.  But  we  have  never  yet  witnessed  real 
merit  retrograde.  Talent  is  always  worth  its  price,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  get  it.  Let  young  gardeners  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point,  and 
we  doubt  not  they  will  rise  equal  to  our  earnest  hopes  for  their  welfare. 

S. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  4. — The  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  in  the  chair.  Nine  new 
members  were  elected.  In  noticing  the  various  plants  that  were 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  Dr.  Lindley  observed  :■ — “  Of  course  we  are 
not  able  to  produce  any  such  exhibition  as  was  seen  the  other  day  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  nevertheless  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
display  than  is  now  before  us.  There  are  examples  of  good  cultivation 
of  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  flowering  plants  that  are  now  known,  and 
there  is  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  brought  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  first  on  the  list  are  the  Chinese  Azaleas,  of 
which  two  collections  may  be  regarded  to  be  equal  in  point  of  merit. 
In  both  collections  there  are  certain  varieties  of  extreme  beauty,  serving 
to  show  the  great  changes  which  may  be  effected  by  art  and  skilful 
cultivation.  Instead  of  the  thin  delicate  flowers  which  characterised  the 
original  species,  we  find  them  here  becoming  thicker  and  firmer,  much 
less  likely  to  perish  than  when  the  flowers  are  poor  and  flimsy. 
Certain  seedling  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  are  well  worth 
inspecting.  The  most  curious  among  them  is  one  which  has  lost  much 
of  the  character  of  the  mass  ;  its  flowers  are  very  different  from  those 
which  belong  to  Azaleas  in  general  cultivation.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  raised  from  seed  of  Perryana,  to  which  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance,  but  one  cannot  help  imagining  that  the  flowers  of  A. 
amoena  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  need  not  sav  (he 
continued)  that  all  those  varieties,  which  are  produced  every  day,"  have 
been  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  different  colours,  which  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  variety  may  be  introduced  into  these  flowers.  There 
is  another  kind  of  Azalea,  called  ovata,  deserving  of  notice.  It  was 
originally  brought  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  is  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  It  is  worth  while  for  those  interested  in  such  matters  to 
see  whether  there  could  not  be  varieties  obtained  of  different  colours 
from  this  species,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  extremely  handsome. 
— Prizes  were  offered  for  small  collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  as  examples  of  cultivation  the  plants  produced  could  not  be 
surpassed.  They  are  medium  sized,  and  much  more  convenient  for 
moving  about  than  enormous  plants,  which  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
Jardinieres,  or  the  arranging  of  a  variety  of  plants  in  baskets,  is  a  mode 
of  exhibition  that  has  only  just  been  introduced.  Two  are  before  the 
meeting  which  do  great  credit  to  those  who  have  contributed  them. 
One  is  from  Mr.  Craik,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Stafford 
House  ;  but  there  is  another,  which  I  think  beats  it — it  is  from  Mr. 
Macintosh,  nurseryman,  Hammersmith.  It  is  more  varied,  the  colours 
are  better  contrasted,  and  as  a  whole  very  beautiful.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  matter  of  dressing  up  plants  in  this  way  will  soon 
become  common.  In  each  case  the  exhibitors  have  taken  care  to  conceal 
the  pots.  Among  miscellaneous  objects  deserving  of  notice  are  two  or 
three  specimens  of  Orchids.  Mr.  C.  B.  Warner  has  sent  a  Dendrobium 
which  has  been  published  in  the  '  Botanical  Magazine’  under  the  name 
of  D.  nobile  pallidiflorum,  and  might  have  been  derived  from  a  cross 
between  D.  nobile  and  D.  cucullatum.  We  have  a  Vanda  from  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Kingston,  which  serves  to  show  that  all  Vandas  are  not 
handsome.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  them  all  worth  cultivating, 
but  here  is  an  exception.  It  is  said  to  be  from  Assam,  and  is 
unquestionably  a  new  species.  From  the  same  exhibitor  is  a  variety  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  with  large  white  flowers.  Of  Fruit,  there  are  some 
fine  examples  of  Beurre  Ranee  Pears,  from  Mr.  William  Hill,  gardener 
to  Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  some  May 
Duke  Cherries  from  Mr.  Shuter,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  at 
Heaton  Park,  near  Manchester.  There  is  also  some  fruit  of  the  Loquat 
of  China,  which  is  now  grown  at  Malta  and  in  the  South  of  France. 
It  is  much  esteemed  by  some,  but  hardly  any  opinion  can  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  samples  before  the  meeting,  as  they  must  have  been 
gathered  before  they  were  ripe ;  the  plant  is  hardy,  but  there  is  no 
probability  of  obtaining  fruit  from  it  in  this  country,  as  it  flowers  in  the 
autumn.  There  is  a  certain  genus  of  little  plants  called  Epimediums. 
Mr.  Bateman,  of  Biddulph  Grange,  in  Cheshire,  finds  that  they  are 
hardy  and  very  pretty.  His  garden,  near  Congleton,  is  famous  for 
plants  of  this  description,  and  he  has  forwarded  a  collection ;  with  it  he 
has  sent  a  specimen  of  a  hardy  Bamboo.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
want  so  much  as  these  sort  of  plants,  to  contrast  with  the  lumpish 
round-headed  shrubs  of  our  gardens.  This  one  has  been  standing  all 
the  winter  in  Cheshire.  We  have  thus  evidence  of  its  being  an  ever¬ 
green.  There  is  a  little  black  Bamboo,  from  China,  perfectly  hardy  ; 
for  35  years  it  has  been  growing  out  of  doors  near  London.  There  is 
another,  under  the  name  of  Arundinaria  falcata,  that  attains  a  great 
size ;  specimens  of  it  from  Devonshire  were  exhibited  here  some  time 
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ago  that  were  from  18  to  20  feet  high.  There  is  a  green  Bamboo, 
certainly  hardy.  As  soon  as  the  attention  of  nurserymen  is  called  to 
these  plants,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  become  far  more 
common  than  they  are  at  present.  Among  things  from  the  garden  of 
the  Society  are  some  Ferns.  The  collection  formed  by  the  Society  now 
occupies  a  part  of  what  was  formerly  the  American  garden,  which  has 
been  recently  altered  and  laid  out  with  much  taste.  A  considerable 
variety  of  foreign  Ferns  has  been  raised  in  the  garden  from  seed.  The 
plants  have  just  been  put  into  small  pots,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
may  be  ready  for  distribution  to  such  Fellows  of  the  Society  as  may 
apply  for  them.  There  is  still  one  thing  to  which  special  attention 
should  be  directed,  and  that  is  some  fine  samples  of  Broccoli  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  It  is  called  the  “  Frogmore  Protecting 
Broccoli  ”  from  its  having  originated  with  Mr.  Ingram,  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Frogmore.  Instead  of  this  Broccoli  being  naked,  the  leaves 
fold  over  and  shelter  it  to  the  last,  so  that  in  order  to  find  the  head  it  is 
necessary  to  pull  away  a  certain  quantity  of  the  leaves  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  Broccolies  now  in  cultivation.” 


AURICULAS. 

Last  year  I  sent  you  a  list  of  forty  sorts  of  the  Auricula,  with  my 
notes  on  their  qualities  as  they  flowered  with  me.  I  now  add  my  notes 
on  a  few  others  as  they  have  bloomed  this  year.  With  respect  to  my 
last  list,  I  wish  to  add,  that  the  longer  my  acquaintance  with  this 
flower  the  more  difficult  I  find  it  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  variety.  For  instance,  Sir  John  Moore  I  had  from  the  first, 
and  had  bloomed  it  for  the  fourth  season,  during  which  time  every 
blossom  had  been  alike,  and  very  far  beneath  what  was  fair  to  expect 
from  its  high  price.  This  year  I  have  six  plants,  one  of  which  is  a 
very  different  thing,  and  though  not  a  pure  green-edged  flower,  because 
there  is  always  a  white  bead  round  the  margin  of  each  petal,  it  has  no 
fault  but  that,  and  would  be  a  chief  ornament  either  to  the  stage  or  the 
exhibition  table.  Lady  Ann  Wilbraham,  also,  I  was  very  near 
throwing  away,  and  indeed  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
remonstrance  of  Mr.  Lightbody.  This  year  I  should  not  have  feared 
to  show  it  against  any  other  green- edged  flower,  and  there  it  stands  now 
the  most  striking  among  250.  Richard  Headley  and  the  two  Uniques 
have  fully  answered  all  my  expectations  expressed  last  year,  and  are 
all  first-class  flowers.  One  more  thing  I  would  wish  to  add,  namely, 
that  though  I  am  sure  it  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  distinction  of  class 
between  green-edged  and  grey- edged,  I  am  myself  an  example  of  the 
difficulty  of  practically  applying  it ;  not,  I  mean,  in  the  colour  of  my 
eyes  or  hair,  but  in  the  remarks  I  made  last  year  on  Dickson’s 
Matilda.  It  was  the  fifth  season  I  had  grown  it.  Now  in  the  sixth  I 
have  one  plant  a  green-edged,  and  a  beautiful  thing  it  then  is :  indeed, 
it  always  is  that,  though  by  reason  of  its  short  and  unequal  footstalks 
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it  can  never  be  a  show  flower.  In  such  cases,  and  most  of  Dickson’s 
belong  to  this  description,  I  think  it  better  to  class  them  with  the 
greens,  their  higher  character,  as  indeed  is  generally  done.  Some 
flowers,  Dickson’s  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  instance,  I  have  had  with 
all  three  edgings  in  different  years.  In  fact,  I  believe,  of  the  edged 
flowers,  very  few  do  not  occasionally  appear  in  the  class  next  to  them, 
either  above  or  below.  Nor  are  the  colours  much  less  subject  to 
seasonal  variations.  Who  indeed  can  ever  correctly  describe  the  ground 
colour  of  an  Auricula  ?  It  is  the  most  indescribable  thing  I  know  of  in 
nature.  After  which  remark  I  will  proceed  to  describe  some. 

Green  Edged. 

1.  Dickson’s  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Called  indifferently  a  green  or  a 
grey,  which  it  is  ;  the  green,  light  at  best,  being  impure,  and  the  edge 
beaded  with  white.  It  is  pointed  in  petal,  more  so  than  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  which  it  resembles,  though  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour, 
and  that  its  proportions  are  better.  It  has  also  narrower  and  thinner 
paste,  but  a  brighter  orange  tube,  and  is  altogether  a  very  aristocratic 
looking  flower.  The  foliage  is  clean,  smooth,  and  healthy  ;  but  it  has 
not  a  strong  constitution,  and  is  subject  to  canker. 

2.  Hepworth’s  Robin  Hood.  An  effective  flower,  and  when  good  fit 
for  the  exhibition  table,  though  with  pointed  petals  and  paste,  and  of 
no  great  refinement.  It  is  so  like  Lady  Ann  Wilbraham  that  with  the 
exception  of  foliage  and  habit,  a  description  of  the  one  will  serve  for  the 
other,  only  that  Robin  Hood  is  generally  the  better  propertied,  and 
Lady  Ann  Wilbraham  the  bolder  and  more  striking  flower  of  the  two. 
The  edge  is  pure  and  of  a  deep  green,  but  too  much  splashed  into  by 
rays  of  the  ground  colour,  which  is  a  rich  dark  chestnut.  It  is  flat  and 
a  good  trusser,  especially  in  maiden  plants  ;  and  as  it  is  an  immoderate 
breeder,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  having  these  than  older  plants. 

3.  Hogg’s  Waterloo.  Edge  apple  green  and  not  quite  pure,  with 
rounded  petals.  Colour  a  trifle  lighter  than  that  of  Hedge’s  Britannia 
(which  see).  Paste  scolloped,  and  orange  tube  ;  proportions  fair. 

4.  Moore’s  Violet  has  an  impure  green  edging  of  not  half  its  proper 
breadth,  but  of  unimpeachable  shape.  Its  ground  colour  is  pure  light 
violet,  in  delicacy  and  refinement  equalled  by  few.  The  paste  is  thin, 
and  the  tube,  never  deeper  than  light  lemon,  soon  fades  to  a  waxy 
whiteness.  But  though  it  is  too  languishingly  feminine  to  carry  itself 
upright,  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

5.  Pollitt’s  Highland  Laddie.  A  fine  old  flower  of  many  petals, 
somewhat  pointed.  The  edge  is  pure  deep  green,  the  colour  very  dark 
chestnut  in  a  zone  of  irregular  splashings,  paste  hardly  broad  enough  ; 
bright  yellow  tube,  which  does  not  bleach. 

6.  Smith’s  Waterloo.  A  bright  and  pure  green  edge,  with  petals 
large  and  pointed.  Colour  very  dark  chestnut,  and  well  shaped,  though 
hardly  broad  enough ;  paste  so  thin  as  to  show  through  it  the  lemon 
ground  it  is  sparingly  dusted  on,  but  of  a  good  shape  if  thicker  ;  cannot 
be  used  for  exhibition,  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  paste. 

7.  Yates’  Morris’  Green  Hero.  A  late  blooming  sort,  which 
for  some  reason  to  me  unaccountable,  is  abused  by  most  of  those  who 
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should  know  best,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Yet  its  only- 
fault,  when  it  does  come  into  flower,  is  the  narrowness  of  its  dark 
ground  colour.  It  has  a  pure  and  deep  green  edge,  good  paste,  orange 
tube,  and  is  a  large  flower,  with  a  fairly  rounded  edge.  It  is  an 
awkward  grower,  like  a  Cabbage  Palm,  with  a  long  naked  stalk.  Pot 
it  low,  to  allow  of  earthing  up. 

Grey-edged. 

8.  Bone’s  Perfection.  Every  pip  of  the  truss  on  my  solitary  plant 
was  so  distorted  by  frost,  that  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  saying,  that  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  this  imperfect 
specimen,  the  colour  seemed  to  be  a  most  attractive  purple. 

9.  Buckley’s  Surprize.  A  small  and  very  pointed  flower,  of  other¬ 
wise  fair  average  proporties.  Colour  dark  plum,  and  velvety  ;  paste 
better  than  many  of  higher  pretensions ;  tube  only  lemon. 

10.  Chapman’s  Sophia.  A  fine  and  large  flower,  that  lasts  a  long 
time  in  perfection ;  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  Matilda,  but  too  great  a 
breadth  of  it ;  paste  scolloped  but  of  good  proportionate  width ;  eye 
sometimes  too  large,  but  bright  yellow,  though  it  fades ;  edge  fair  in 
shape  and  good  in  colour ;  foliage  slightly  mealed,  serrated,  strong,  and 
handsome.  Altogether  a  most  refined  and  beautiful  sort.  A  worthy 
sister  of  Maria.  For  beauty  of  colour,  Chapman’s  flowers,  must  take 
precedence  even  of  Dickson’s. 

11.  Dixon’s  Lady  Jane  Grey.  An  attractive  flower,  especially  in  its 
early  stages ;  petal  round,  edge  good  in  colour  and  proportion,  colour 
brownish  plum,  paste  hardly  broad  enough,  eye  sometimes  too  large, 
but  of  good  orange.  It  has  a  tendency  to  yrnp,  but  lasts  long,  and  is 
well  worth  attention. 

12.  Hedge’s  Britannia.  Once  considered  the  most  attractive  of 
Auriculas,  and  still  a  striking  flower,  even  on  the  exhibition  table — 
except  in  Lancashire.  Though  a  true  grey  edge,  and  pointed  in  petal, 
it  greatly  resembles  Hogg’s  Waterloo,  its  ground  colour  being  a  trifle 
lighter  of  the  same  tint,  which  is  a  rich  reddish  plum,  with  a  circular 
and  good  paste.  It  is  very  flat,  and  has  a  well  proportioned  orange 
tube  ;  but  the  edge  being  an  apple  green,  mealed  into  grey,  it  soon 
becomes  sere,  though  even  then  it  is  handsome.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  trussers,  with  a  stout  stem  and  pip,  very  docile  of  training.  It  has 
a  poor  constitution  and  spotted  foliage,  and  is -difficult  to  keep  in  health. 

13.  Kent’s  Queen  Victoria.  A  fair  and  well  proportioned  flower, 
with  a  green  grey  edge,  dark  ground  colour,  good  paste  and  orange 
tube.  Nothing  striking  either  way. 

14.  Lightbody’s  Sir  Charles  Napier.  A  large  but  not  coarse  flower, 
intermediate  in  appearance  between  Conqueror  and  Mary  Ann.  It  is 
very  flat,  with  scolloped  petals,  colour  nearly  black,  but  inconstant  in 
width  ;  paste  round,  full,  and  white  ;  edge  whitish  grey.  A  very 
likely  flower  to  get  a  premier  prize.  Its  habit  is  to  spend  its  strength 
in  making  stock,  which  must  be  watched  and  prevented  by  those  who 
want  bloom. 

White  edged. 

15.  Ashworth’s  Regular.  A  small  but  good  flower  among  the  second 
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rates.  First-rate  whites  are  more  rare  than  even  green  edges,  being 
confined  to  a  very  small  number  in  either  class.  Taylor’s  Glory  is 
hitherto  unapproached ;  and  when  you  have  added  his  Favourite, 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton,  and  Campbell’s  Robert  Burns  in  its  best  form, 
such  as  I  have  it  now  before  me,  you  will  have  named  all  that  I  know 
of  and  are  out.  Smith’s  Lady  Sale  appears  likely  to  be  added  to  them, 
but  that  I  believe  is  not  yet  let  out.  I  only  know  it  from  a  pip  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Lightbody.  After  those  I  have  named  come  Model, 
Countess  of  Dunmore,  and  some  others,  and  among  them  Regular  will 
take  its  place,  and  rather  a  high  one.  It  is  not  quite  circular  in  edge 
or  paste,  but  well  proportioned,  and  very  flat.  Colour  a  dark  chestnut. 
Foliage  only  slightly  mealed. 

16.  Clegg’s  Crucifix.  A  mealy-leaved,  large,  bold  and  coarse  flower, 
which  would  be  flat  but  that  it  curls  at  the  edge,  which  is  fairly  circular. 
The  colours  would  be  well  contrasted,  but  that  its  nearly  black  ground 
is  dotted  with  meal.  It  has  a  lemon  tube  that  bleaches  before  the  pip 
becomes  flat. 

17.  Gairn’s  Model.  Not  a  large  flower,  but  circular  and  flat,  with 
good  paste,  and  rich  chestnut  brown  colour  ;  flowers  in  good  time.  A 
slight  improvement  on  Lee’s  Earl  Grosvenor,  which  it  resembles. 
Foliage  mealy. 

18.  Lightbody ’s  Countess  of  Dunmore.  A  moderately  good  white 
edged  flower,  admissible  to  the  exhibition  table.  The  foliage  is  mealy 
and  the  plant  healthy ;  the  pip  has  a  rounded  edge  and  the  margin 
fairly  whitened.  The  colour  is  dark  chestnut,  impure  from  being 
splashed  into  with  meal.  It  is  a  very  free  flowerer,  and  carries  a  good 
truss.  The  tube  is  orange. 

1 9.  Taylor’s  Favourite.  The  handsomest  plant  and  one  of  the  best 
flowers  of  the  class.  Foliage  silvery  green,  deeply  serrated,  and 
slightly  mealed.  The  pip  is  pointed,  and  the  edge  perhaps  hardly  white 
enough ;  colour  very  even,  almost  too  much  so,  dark  velvety  maroon, 
paste  excellent  and  tube  orange.  Carries  a  good  truss  of  nine  on  a 
long  and  stiff  stem. 

20.  Taylor’s  Glory.  The  unrivalled  queen  of  white  edges.  Colour  a 
lovely  light  violet,  paste  excellent,  edge  all  that  can  be  desired.  A  good 
trusser  with  mealy  foliage,  not  very  robust.  It  is  one  of  the  tenderest 
against  the  north-east  winds  of  spring. 

21.  Taylor’s  Incomparable.  Foliage  scantily  mealed,  serrated,  and 
robust;  petal  very  pointed  and  angular,  edging  quite  insufficient, 
colour  dark  plum  or  purple,  with  a  dash  of  slate  in  it ;  paste  of  a  good 
shape,  but  too  narrow. 

Seles. 

22.  Barker’s  Nonsuch.  A  pretty  changeable  violet  Plum  with  well¬ 
shaped  pip  that  flattens  well.  Paste  good  but  not  circular.  Not  a  first- 
rate  flower. 

23.  Chapman’s  Squire  Smith.  Another  of  Chapman’s  successful 
efforts  as  a  raiser.  Foliage  Pear-shaped,  bright  green,  peculiarly  glossy 
and  healthy  looking.  Colour  a  maroon,  two  shades  lighter  than  that  of 
Faulkner’s  Hannibal  and  the  whole  appearance  very  like  it,  but  still 
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less  full  and  circular  in  the  paste.  A  row  of  the  maroons  and  blacks 
that  were  in  flower  at  the  same  time  ran  thus,  beginning  with  the 
lightest : — Squire  Smith,  Hannibal,  Eliza,  Eclipse,  Blackbird,  Vulcan, 
Mrs.  Smith  ;  and  very  striking  they  were. 

24.  Faulkner’s  Hannibal.  No  mean  rival  to  Blackbird,  and  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  the  same  maroon  colour.  In  paste  inferior  as  regards 
both  breadth  and  shape,  but  it  is  bolder  on  stem  and  footstalk,  and  some 
would  prefer  it.  The  foliage  is  more  Pear-shaped  than  that  of  Squire 
Smith,  and  of  a  lighter  green,  but  the  ribs  and  veins  are  of  dark  olive, 
giving  it  a  peculiar  and  pretty  skeleton  appearance.* 

25.  Gorton’s  Stadtholder.  A  mere  mealy  leaved  Primula.  The  pip 
is  round,  but  thin,  and  with  too  little  paste.  The  best  of  the  yellow 
seifs. 

26.  Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag.  Two  distinct  flowers,  according  as  it  is 
viewed  at  first  opening,  or  after  it  has  opened  a  week.  At  first  it  is  a 
flimsy  uneven  flower  of  a  thin  clarety  blue  colour,  and  will  disappoint. 
Afterwards  it  becomes  a  large  and  flat  flower  of  clear  violet  blue,  of  no 
great  substance,  but  lasting  long  in  perfection.  The  proportions  are 
good,  except  that  the  paste  might  be  a  little  wider  with  advantage ; 
tube  lemon,  and  showing  a  disposition  to  bleach.  Certainly  the  best  of 
the  blues.  It  flowers  freely,  and  forms  a  large  plant  with  mealy 
foliage.  A  good  thing. 

27.  Martin’s  Eclipse.  A  trifle  under  size  and  not  so  flat  as  it  might 
be  ;  the  colour  a  deep  mulberry  ;  the  substance  velvety ;  the  paste  of 
average  goodness ;  tube  lemon.  It  is  not  a  large  grower,  and  has  mealy 
foliage: 

28.  Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock.  A  very  fine  flower  of  a  deep  dull  crim¬ 
son,  approaching  to  maroon,  of  fair  size,  with  good  paste  and  tube,  and 
very  flat,  but  it  does  not  always  truss  well.  Its  foliage  is  mealy. 

29.  Sim’s  Eliza.  A  gem,  though  imperfect.  Very  similar  to  Eclipse, 
but  an  improvement  on  it  in  size,  roundness,  and  flatness.  It  is  also  a 
better  trusser.  Its  colour  is  a  shade  lighter,  and  considerably  brighter. 

30.  Sim’s  Vulcan.  A  fine  old  slightly  mealed  sort.  It  is  a  shade 
darker  maroon  than  Blackbird,  with  paste  more  starry  but  more  of  it 
than  Hannibal  or  Squire  Smith,  and  fit  to  rank  with  those  worthies. 
It  is  said  to  be  apt  to  crimple,  so  I  left  eleven  pips  on  the  truss,  and  in 
this  instance  it  answered,  for  every  pip  came  perfectly  flat, 

31 .  Smith’s  Mrs.  Smith.  A  fine  old  flower ;  smaller,  smoother  and  darker 
than  Vulcan,  and  not  of  the  same  colour,  but  nearly  that  of  Oxonian, 
a  black  violet ;  paste  angular,  and  not  of  sufficient  breadth  ;  the  tube 
also  is  not  deep  enough  yellow  to  stand.  Still  it  is  a  fine  thing.  It 
makes  a  large  plant  and  meal  runs  up  the  ribs  of  the  foliage. 

Iota. 

*This  variety  is  little  known,  and  was  supposed  by  a  grower  to  whom  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  be  an  alias  for  Hufton’s  Squire  Mundy.  The  description  will  show 
that  it  is  not  that. 
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WALL  FRUIT  COVERED  BY  A  SHEET. 

I  THANK  “  Iota  ”  for  his  Raspberry  hints,  and  for  his  compliments. 
I  wish  he  would  write  to  me  and  say  that  he  will  come  down  now,  in 
J uly  at  my  Strawberry  entertainment,  or  in  September,  when  the  wall 
fruit  will  be  ripe. 

The  six  trees  I  am  about  to  speak  of  have  been  covered  as  directed 
by  me  in  your  Florist.  The  sheets  are  two  yards  wide,  and  the  trees 
have  outgrown  them,  excepting  the  Apricot  and  white  Nectarine  ;  where 
they  have  done  so,  the  leaves  are  a  little  curled,  and  the  blossoms  much 
destroyed  ;  but  still  the  crop  there  is  respectable.  This  year  the  sheets 
were  put  on  the  20th  of  March  and  finally  taken  off  the  18th  of  May. 
The  winds  have  been  cold  and  fogs  and  frosts  severe  till  that  time. 
The  Apricot  tree  is  8  feet  9  inches  high  and  19  feet  wide — 160  taken  off, 
512  left  on.  The  white  Nectarine  7  feet  10  inches  high  (a  centre  limb 
cut  out  to  renew  wood)  and  12  feet  6  inches  wide,  has  had  822  taken 
off  and  261  left  on.  This  Nectarine  is,  I  think,  in  flavour,  one  of  the 
best  fruits  I  have  ever  tasted.  The  red  Nectarine  tree  (not  in  good 
condition)  is  9  feet  wide  and  4  feet  6  inches  high — 140  taken  off,  143 
left  on.  The  top  Peach  tree  is  15  feet  wide  by  6  feet  7  inches — 262 
taken  off',  260  left  on.  The  middle  Peach  tree,  as  fine  a  specimen  as  I 
have  ever  seen,  is  19  feet  wide  by  7  feet  9  inches  high — 605  large  fruit 
taken  off,  besides  43  smaller ;  now  left  on,  636.  The  lower  Peach 
tree  is  close  to  the  river,  it  is  13  feet  wide  by  6  feet  6  inches  high  ; 
189  have  been  taken  off,  and  301  left  on.  The  result  is  that  off  six 
trees,  in  a  foggy  valley,  close  to  the  water,  1721  well  formed  fruit  have 
been  taken  off,  and  2103  fine  fruit  left  on.  I  have  fed  the  trees  twice 
within  the  month ;  the  leaves  are  luxuriant  and  clean  where  the  sheets 
have  covered  them.  I  cannot  expect  that  all  the  fruit  will  be  on  in 
September,  but  I  will  try  and  bring  them  all  to  a  good  effect,  and  glad 
shall  I  be  to  entertain  any  one  the  Florist  may  introduce  to  me  either 
now,  in  July,  or  in  September. 

I  have  sent  the  above  account  to  the  “  Dorset  County  Chronicle,” 
that  my  neighbours  may  detect  any  fallacy.  The  fruit  was  counted 
between  two  poles  placed  2  feet  apart,  advancing  the  hinder  pole  till 
the  number  was  obtained,  and  at  every  100  a  chalk  mark  was  made  on 
the  wall. 

Rushton  Rectory.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 


BRITISH  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  6. — Mr.  Hogg  in  the  chair.  This  was  the  day  appointed  for 
competing  for  the  prize  of  one  pound,  offered  by  Mr.  Spencer,  of 
Bowood,  for  the  best  Seedling  Kitchen  Apple,  if  the  variety  exhibited 
should  be  considered  by  the  meeting  worthy  of  such  distinction.  Dr. 
Davies,  of  Pershore,  sent  a  fine  large  Apple,  which  he  stated  was  a 
seedling,  and  named  by  him  Taliesin.  It  is  above  the  medium  size, 
and  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark  red,  except  in  patches,  where  it 
had  been  shaded,  and  there  it  is  greenish  yellow.  It  bears  a  very 
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close  resemblance  to  the  Norfolk  Beaufin ;  its  flesh  is  yellowish,  firm, 
crisp,  and  very  juicy,  with  that  fine,  brisk,  and  graceful  acidity  that 
characterises  the  last-named  Apple.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
identical  with  that  variety,  but  on  comparison  with  it  the  flavour  was 
thought  to  be  more  acid.  As  regards  the  origin  of  this  Apple,  Dr. 
Davies  said :  “I  believe  the  parent  to  be  the  Beaufin,  although  not  a 
common  Apple  here  (Pershore).  The  kernel  was  planted  nearly  forty 
years  since.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  ;  branches  horizontally ;  a 
good  bearer ;  late  bloomer.  Our  Apples  here  are  fully  out,  excepting 
some  sorts.  There  are  only  three  or  four  blossoms  expanded  on  the 
tree  this  day  (May  9)  ;  the  tree  is  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and  not  one 
speck  or  canker  on  it.”  The  Rev.  George  Jeans,  Alford  Vicarage, 
Lincolnshire,  sent  a  Seedling  Apple  raised  from  the  Hollow -crowned 
Pippin.  It  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  a  round  shape,  and  green 
colour,  with  some  markings  of  russet.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  and 
very  juicy,  with  a  fine,  sprightly,  sorrel-like  acid.  This  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  were  considered  the  best  two  varieties  exhibited ;  both  were 
equal  in  merit,  but  Taliesin  being  considerably  larger  in  size  than  this, 
it  was  considered  the  best  adapted  for  cultivation.  It  remains,  however, 
to  be  decided  how  the  prize  will  be  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Litchford 
Hall,  Blackley,  near  Manchester,  sent  four  seedlings,  the  flavour  of 
all  of  which  was  destroyed,  from  being  packed  in  sawdust.  The  Rev. 
J.  Bramfall,  of  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  King’s  Lynn,  sent  a  dish  of  a  very 
excellent  dessert  Apple,  called  Clissold’s  Seedling,  or  Longmore  Non¬ 
pareil.  It  was  raised  some  25  years  ago  by  Mr.  Clissold,  a  nurseryman 
at  Strood.  Though  so  late  in  the  season,  those  exhibited  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  their  flavour  remarkably  fine.  The  tree  is  said  to 
be  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.  This  is  a  variety  which  ought  to  be  better 
known,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  cultivation  as  a  late 
dessert  fruit.  Its  flavour  quite  reminds  one  of  a  very  fine  Sturmer 
Pippin.  Being  a  dessert  variety  it  could  not  compete  for  the  premium 
offered  for  the  Seedling  Kitchen  Apple.  An  Apple  was  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Shann,  gardener  to  Lady  Russell,  Swallowfield  Park,  Berks,  which  had 
been  gathered  in  October,  1856 — a  year  and  seven  months  ago ;  it 
proved  to  be  the  French  Crab,  or  Winter  Greening,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  had  specimens  of  some  late 
Pears.  Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval,  grown  against  a  west  wall,  was  half 
melting,  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.  Beurre  Bretonneau  was  not 
so  good ;  neither  of  them  was  desirable. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  extremely 
hot  in  summer,  and  piercingly  cold  in  winter — the  thermometer 
frequently  sinking  to  11°,  and  I  believe  sometimes  even  lower.  Now 
this  would  be  thought  extremely  trying  to  even  some  of  our  native 
delicate  plants,  and  yet  the  Vine  grows  here  in  great  luxuriance  and 
perfection,  with  no  protection  whatever  from  tbe  winter’s  cold ;  and 
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some  of  the  wines  produced  from  the  Crimean  Grape  may  vie  in  flavour 
with  some  of  the  best  of  France.  The  general  vegetation  of  the  Crimea 
is  extremely  luxuriant.  A  few  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
snow,  the  plants  begin  to  spring  up  all  around,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and 
when  I  left  in  May,  you  could  walk  literally  on  a  carpet  of  flowers. 

As  regards  geological  formation,  I  may  remark  that  the  pre¬ 
dominant  rock  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Crimea  is  limestone; 
this  varies  from  the  hard  limestone  of  Balaclava  to  the  shelly  chalk  of 
Inkerman  ;  about  Kamara,  the  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  conglome¬ 
rate,  and  the  soil  below  seems  to  be  formed  of  this  rock,  decomposed 
and  reduced  to  powder  by  the  action  of  the  heavy  rains  and  frost. 
Near  Tchergoum  sandstone  is  plentiful ;  here  the  Tchernaya  pursues 
its  course  between  banks  of  soft  sandstone  for  some  distance.  From 
the  Mackenzie  and  Feduichine  hills,  whose  aspect  is  southerly  and 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain  from  the  west  and 
south-west,  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  and  their  cretaceous 
composition  exposed,  their  white  sides  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
darker  colour  of  the  dome  shaped  hill  of  Jura  limestone,  or  oolite,  which 
bound  the  numerous  ravines  or  valleys  at  their  base.  In  most  of  the 
rocks  are  fossil  remains  of  marine  animals,  proving  clearly  the  once 
submerged  condition  of  the  country ;  blocks  of  greenstone  are  found, 
containing  ammonites  from  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or  even  more,  in  diameter, 
of  many  species,  besides  many  univalves  and  bivalves,  amongst  which 
Nautilus  and  Ostrea  abound.  Detached  boulders  of  granite  are  also 
found  here  and  there  on  the  surface. 

One  of  the  first  plants  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Crimea  and 
herald  the  approach  of  spring  is  the  Snowdrop  ;  this  is  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  our  English  one,  only  it  struck  me  that  the  leaves  are 
generally  much  wider.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  Crocus,  which  covers 
the  hills,  and  which  is  not  the  saffron  Crocus,  as  stated  by  some  persons 
writing  from  the  Crimea.  Just  as  the  gay  flowers  of  the  Crocus  are 
disappearing,  Violets  and  Primroses  flower  in  great  profusion  ;  some  of 
the  latter  are  extremely  beautiful,  being  all  shades  of  pink  and  lilac. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  hills  are  now  covered  by  the  bright 
blue  flowers  of  the  Scilla  bifolia,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
beautiful  green  carpet  from  which  they  spring.  The  Mercurialis 
perennis  and  Ranunculus  Ficaria  now  cover  most  of  the  hills,  and  the 
Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  A.  Ruta  muraria  are  found  on  most  of  the 
shady  rocks,  along  with  another  Fern,  which  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to 
the  Crimea.  About  a  mile  from  Kamara,  in  a  northerly  direction,  are 
some  rocks,  called  by  the  men  the  “  Beehive  Rocks  ;  ”  at  their  foot  the 
Fumaria  cava  grows  with  brilliant  yellow  flower.  On  ascending  the 
rock,  I  found  an  old  tree  covered  with  Polypodium  vulgare,  which  I  at 
once  appropriated  to  myself.  The  Euphorbia  amygdaloides  is  plentiful 
amongst  the  brushwood  which  covers  the  hills,  together  with  many 
other  species. 

May  comes  in,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  receives  fresh  vigour  from 
the  beautiful  weather  that  we  then  enjoy ;  the  earth  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  the  different  species  of  Veronica,  Salvia,  Vicia, 
Lathyrus,  and  the  different  species  of  Orchis,  which  grow  to  a  great 
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size,  some  of  them  being  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  of  the  most 
fantastic  shapes  and  beautiful  colours,  while  others  are  of  the  same 
uniform  green  colour,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.  On  the  west  side  of 
Balaclava,  on  the  heights,  the  Iris  pumila  grows  in  profusion,  contrasting 
with  the  large  yellow  spikes  of  the  Asphodelus  luteus,  which  is  here 
very  common.  The  Hyacinthus  racemosus,  with  its  peculiar  Grape¬ 
like  flowers,  is  rather  common  about  Kamara. 

The  last  botanical  ramble  which  I  had  in  the  Crimea  was  about  the 
20th  of  May  ;  in  this  excursion  I  visited  the  Aqueduct  and  Tchernaya  ; 
near  the  Aqueduct  I  found  the  Reseda  odorata  growing  plentifully,  and 
although  much  larger  than  that  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  its  scent  was 
quite  as  delicate.  The  Hyoscyamus  niger  also  grows  here  uncommonly 
fine,  as  does  also  the  Aconitum  nepellus.  I  collected  also  some 
fine  specimens  of  Papaver  Rhoeas,  Aristolochia  Clematitis,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  rare  Arum  trilobatum.  I  noticed  the  Conium 
maculatum  growing  plentifully  here. 

I  also  collected  six  other  species  of  Euphorbia,  four  species  of  Veronica, 
five  of  Orchis,  and  several  Lepidiums,  Lamiums,  and  Vicias ;  and  I 
noticed,  though  not  in  flower,  quantities  of  Salvia  officinalis,  Conium 
maculatum,  and  Arum  maculatum ;  indeed,  so  plentiful  is  the  latter 
plant  almost  everywhere,  that  in  time  of  scarcity  I  should  think  it 
might  be  useful  as  food,  that  is,  the  cormus,  properly  prepared ;  the 
hills  about  Kamara  are  covered  with  the  Juniperus  communis. 

The  hills  of  the  south  of  the  Crimea  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  a  growth  of  brushwood,  consisting  of  the  Corylus  avellana, 
Juniperus  communis,  Carpinus  betulus,  Pyrus  malus,  and  the  Crimean 
dwarf  Oak,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  these  grow  so  thickly,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  your  way  through  them ;  and  as  snakes  and  lizards 
abound  among  the  dry  leaves,  an  extended  walk  through  these  places 
is  neither  desirable  nor  pleasant.  M. 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  SLOUGH  PRIVATE  SHOW. 

I  had  intended,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  corre¬ 
spondents,  to  have  said  a  few  words  this  month  on  the  subject  of 
Auriculas,  and  to  furnish  a  list  for  beginners  ;  but  absence  from  home 
and  the  late  period  of  the  month  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  compel 
me  to  alter  my  plans.  This  will  not  be  of  any  consequence  to  those 
who  have  asked  my  opinion,  for  it  is  now  a  dead  time  with  Auriculas 
(I  do  not  mean  any  unhappy  allusion  to  the  state  of  my  stock),  and  I 
hope  in  the  July  number  to  say  my  little  say  on  the  matter,  and  that 
month  is  about  the  best  in  the  year  to  buy  in  Auriculas.  All  that  I 
shall  say  now  is,  that  whoever  says  florists  are  churls  is  no  true  knight ; 
my  tale  of  woe  has  excited  the  sympathy  of  three  Auricula  growers — 
one  of  them  personally  unknown  to  me — who  have  told  me  not  to  give 
up,  try  once  more,  and  they  will  help  me  to  make  up  a  stock.  If  any 
one  knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  together  a  number  of  these  beautiful 
flowers,  they  can  appreciate  the  kindness  of  my  good  friends.  Instead, 
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then,  of  this,  I  shall  have  a  little  bit  of  gossip  about  the  private  show 
at  Slough.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Oxford  last  week,  and,  wanting  a  few 
things  from  my  good  friend  Mr.  Turner,  stopped  at  the  Slough  station, 
and  wended  my  way  to  his  nursery.  The  day  was  not  propitious ; 
heavy  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  occurred  at  frequent  intervals ;  the 
roads  were  not  in  very  good  condition  for  walking,  but  a  florist  cares  not 
for  these  things.  When  I  arrived  at  the  nursery  I  fjund  everybody 
“  high  busy,”  preparing  for  the  annual  private  show,  so  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  flowers  for  which  Mr.  T.  is  so 
famous  in  their  very  best  condition.  The  Tulips  were  not  open 
sufficiently,  and  so  on  my  way  back  from  Oxford  I  spent  another  hour 
in  the  nursery,  when  the  morning  was  fine  and  the  bed  in  high  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  did  not,  then,  absolutely  see  the  show ;  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the 
throng  of  fashionables  that  attended  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  T. 
put  any  restrictions  on  the  extent  of  crinoline,  or  put  over  his  Tulip 
shed — “  No  hoops  admitted  here  I  am  not  able  to  enlighten  any  one 
on  the  airs  played  by  the  military  band  in  attendance — but  I  can  say 
that  I  had  a  better  view  of  the  flowers  than  if  I  had  been  there  on  the 
day.  As  to  Tulips  I  confess  I  am  a  Goth  ;  I  never  was — and  I  fear 
never  shall  be — infected  with  a  Tulipomania,  and  certainly  Mr.  Turner’s 
bed  would  have  the  effect  of  deterring  me,  for  one  could  never  hope  to 
have  such  a  one.  And  what’s  the  use  of  being  tantalised  ?  You  may 
grow  a  few  good  Geraniums,  &c.,  and  be  not  much  behind  your  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  but  when  we  see  Tulips  running  up  to  five  and  ten  guineas  a 
root,  and  hear  Mr.  T.  say,  “  I  gave  £100  for  the  stock  of  that,  last 
year,”  you  feel  that  “  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,”  and  think 
“  hands  off”  the  best  direction  for  you.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  saw  a  sight 
which  makes  all  other  Tulip  beds — that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see — 
rubbish,  and  I  have  no  doubt  one  suitably  affected  by  them  would 
think  a  walk  from  John  o’Groat’s  house  by  no  means  too  long  for  such 
a  sight. 

Geraniums  were  magnificent.  When  one  looks  back  to  the  Chiswick 
shows  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  remembers  the  huge  pots,  ones  and  twos, 
in  which  they  were  then  exhibited — the  forest  of  stakes  disfiguring  the 
foliage — one  can  do  justice  to  the  marvellous  improvement,  both  in  the 
flowers  themselves  and  their  cultivation,  which  has  taken  place  ;  8  and 
12-inch  pots,  and  in  them  a  plant  3  feet  across,  one  mass  of  bloom, 
round  as  a  crown  piece  many  of  them,  and  of  the  most  glowing  colours 
— rose,  crimson,  white,  spotted  and  fancy — all  were  good,  and  really  a 
marvel  of  good  treatment.  As  people  sometimes  say  of  performers  at  a 
concert,  “  where  all  was  good,  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise,” 
but  I  was  glad  to  see  some  old  flowers  still  holding  their  ground. 
Sanspareil  is  still  the  clearest  and  prettiest  of  spots  ;  Governor- General 
beautiful;  while  of  those  sent  out  last  season  Mazeppa  and  Etna 
deservedly  hold  a  high  place.  Mr.  T.  had  some  promising  seedlings : 
Lady  Canning,  a  beautiful  Governor-General  style  of  flower,  clean,  and 
well  shaped  ;  Ariel,  a  white,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  extensively 
grown ;  and  J  ung  Bahadoor,  a  very  dark  one.  There  were  besides, 
unnamed,  Nos.  20,  14,  and  49. 

The  Azaleas  were  very  fine,  and  although  this  was  the  first  year  of 
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Mr.  T.  exhibiting  this  flower,  yet  he  carried  all  before  him.  The  growth 
of  these  plants  was  also  very  wonderful — one  dense  mass  of  bloom,  and 
not  a  leaf  to  be  seen. 

Cinerarias  were  declining,  of  course,  but  there  were  two  which  I 
think  are  destined  to  take  and  hold  the  lead  for  some  time — Perfection 
and  Wonderful,  the  former  especially;  it  has  every  requisite  for  a 
Cineraria,  round  in  shape,  well  defined  in  colours,  and  excellent  in 
habit. 

Auriculas  were  nearly  over,  but  still  there  were  some  very  fine 
blooms  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Metropolitan,  &c.,  but  more  of  these  anon ;  altogether,  I  left  the  place 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Turner  is  the  king  of  florists,  and  that  we 
small  gardeners  are  very  small  indeed. 

Some  of  the  beds  of  bedding  plants  were  already  filled  ;  but  as  I 
hope  before  the  summer  is  over  to  get  another  peep  at  the  nursery,  I 
shall  then  be  able  to  report  as  to  whether  the  new  things  in  this  line 
deserve  the  high  encomiums  passed  on  them.  There  is  one  flower 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  has  baffled  even  Mr.  T. — the  Pansy ;  his 
whole  stock  appears  to  have  gone,  but  some  good  seedlings  are  on  their 
way,  if  he  can  keep  them.  Such  a  summer  as  last  in  these  southern 
latitudes  was  too  severe  upon  this  flower,  and  it  may  be  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  to  some  who,  like  myself,  lost  nearly  their  all,  to  know  that 
even  so  accomplished  a  florist  as  Mr.  T.  was  baffled. 

The  note  sounds  lound  and  shrill,  my  reverend  brethren  are  putting 
on  their  armour,  getting  their  longest  and  sharpest  thorns  ready  for  the 
joust  on  the  1st  of  July.  We  used  to  say  in  Ireland — 

“  July  the  first,  in  Oldbridge  town 
There  was  a  grievous  battle.” 

But  the  encounter  in  St.  James’s  Hall  will  be  not  a  grievous  but  a 
friendly  contest ;  champions  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  are  preparing  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  can  only  add,  as  I  think  of 
the  rich  treat  in  store,  “  May  I  be  there  to  see.” 

Deal,  May  24.  D. 


THE  LATE  MR.  M'EWEN. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  the  announcement  of  the  decease 
of  Mr.  George  McEwen,  for  the  last  fourteen  months  Superintendent  of 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  McEwen  had 
been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  for  some  time  past,  and  no  doubt  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of  his  new  situation  helped  to  aggravate  the  disease 
to  which  he  finally  succumbed  at  the  early  age  of  38.  As  a  practical 
and  scientific  gardener  Mr.  McEwen’s  merits  were  very  great,  and  had 
his  life  been  spared,  his  talents  and  energies  would  have  found  a  suitable 
field  for  exertion  in  the  important  situation  he  so  ably  filled,  of  which 
we  may  judge  by  the  great  improvements  he  had  effected  in  every 
department  of  the  garden,  during  the  few  months  it  had  been  placed 
under  his  management. 

O 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION,  REGENT’S 

PARK. 

Mat  12. — The  first  exhibition  of  this  society  for  the  season  was  one  of 
the  best  we  have  seen  for  some  years,  as  far  as  effective  display  was 
concerned.  The  plants  of  all  classes,  which  were  as  numerous  as  in  former 
years,  had  a  freshness  and  beauty  about  them,  which  they  only  have 
in  perfection  in  May.  Azaleas  were  beautifully  in  bloom,  and  being 
placed,  as  they  were,  on  all  the  more  prominent  points,  had  an 
appearance  at  once  grand  and  imposing.  Roses  in  pots  were  also  truly 
magnificent,  and  Rhododendrons,  Orchids,  and  Pelargoniums  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  The  only  matter  for  regret 
was  the  unfavourableness  of  the  weather,  heavy  showers  falling  at  short 
intervals  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  These,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Princess  Alice,  from 
inspecting  the  exhibition  in  the  morning.  The  company  in  the  afternoon 
was,  however,  unfortunately  scarce. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  were  numerous,  finely  flowered, 
and  well  grown  ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
found  a  bad  specimen  among  them.  Large  collections  of  them  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Dods,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart. ;  and  Mr. 
Whitbread,  gardener  to  H.  Colly er,  Esq  ,  of  Dartford.  These  two 
groups  were  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit  that  the  judges  had  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  was  the  best.  Ultimately,  however,  Mr. 
Dods  was  placed  first.  He  had  grand  specimens  of  the  Double  Red 
and  Gledstanesi  Azaleas,  the  last  a  depressed  cone  loaded  with  flowers  ; 
the  blue  Leschenaultia,  various  Everlastings,  Adenandra  fragrans, 
Eriostemon  buxifolium  and  myoporoides,  the  rose  coloured  variety  of 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  a  huge  plant  of  Gompholobium  barbigerum,  the 
Holly-leaved  Chorozema,  a  grand  example  of  Boronia  serrulata,  Polygala 
acuminata  and  Dalmaisiana,  a  large  Cavendish  Heath,  and  a  charmingly 
flowered  Epacris  miniata  splendens.  In  Mr.  Collyer’s  group  were 
Ixora  javanica  beautifully  flowered,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  plant  of  the 
kind  as  has  ever  been  shown  ;  an  immense  Epacris,  but  not  in  good 
condition,  its  blossoms  being  scarcely  forward  enough  ;  a  great  Cavendish 
Heath,  plants  of  Eriostemon,  Boronia,  and  Polygala ;  also  a  spreading 
Azalea  variegata,  a  pretty  Everlasting,  Gompholobium  polymorphum, 
trained  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  and  very  effective ;  Hedaroma  tulipi- 
ferum,  but  apparently  a  bad  variety  of  it,  for  the  flowers,  though 
plentiful,  were  nearly  colourless ;  the  charming  Dipladenia  crassinoda, 
Acrophyllum  venosum,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  Pulteneea  stipularis. 
Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  sent  an  extremely 
pretty  plant  of  the  New  Holland  Heath-leaved  Tetratheca,  Pimelea 
spectabilis,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Erica  depressa,  Azalea  coronata, 

Iand  a  cylindrical  double  red  variety  of  immense  dimensions,  together 
with  various  Polygalas,  Eriostemons,  Epacrises,  the  pretty  Acrophyllum 
venosum,  Boronia  tetrandra,  the  sweet-scented  Rhynchospermum 
jasminioides,  and  one  or  two  Everlastings.  Mr.  Rhodes  also  showed  in 
i  this  class. 
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Collections  of  twelve  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  of  Barnet,  Fraser  of  Lea  Bridge,  Jackson  of  Kingston, 
and  Glendinning  of  Turnham  Green.  In  the  first  group  were  Statice 
Holfordi,  a  white  Epacris,  the  beautiful  Erica  vestita  rosea,  Azaleas  of 
different  kinds,  various  Heaths,  among  which  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
Hartnelli,  and  Boronia  tetrandra.  Messrs.  Fraser  had  the  yellow 
Sempervivum  lineolare,  a  pretty  plant,  which  one  seldom  sees  ;  the 
blue  Leschenaultia,  a  Gompholobium,  the  Java  Ixora,  Statice  imbricata, 
the  white  Azalea  Fielderi,  and  Medinilla  magnifica.  Among  Mr. 
Jackson’s  plants  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Meyenia  erecta  we 
have  yet  seen  exhibited.  It  was  a  compact  bush  literally  covered  with 
large  showy  violet,  yellow,  and  white  blossoms.  Mr.  Glendinning  had 
a  pretty  Erica  propendens,  various  Polygalas,  Eriostemons,  Epacrises, 
Allamandas,  and  Azaleas. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  in  tens  came  from  Messrs.  Barter, 
Peed,  May,  Carson,  Baxendine,  Kaile,  Morris,  and  Hamp.  In  these 
groups  we  observed  Poly  galas  of  different  kinds,  Everlastings,  Heaths, 
Chorozemas,  Pimeleas,  Epacrises,  Boronias,  a  most  beautiful  Franciscea 
confertiflora  covered  with  flowers,  various  sorts  of  Azaleas,  among  which 
was  a  magnificent  white  one  from  Mr.  Carson ;  Adenandra  fragrans, 
Pimeleas,  Clerodendron  splendens.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that 
Mr.  May’s  plants,  though  they  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Mr. 
Spode’s  place  in  Staffordshire,  viz.,  124  miles  by  railway,  looked  as 
fresh  and  well  as  if  they  had  been  just  removed  from  the  nearest 
greenhouse.  Among  them  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Erica  depressa 
well  flowered  and  covering  the  pot  with  its  branches.  It  also  contained 
a  fine  Azalea  Criterion,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  colour  in  it. 

Collections  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  came  from  Messrs. 
Peed,  Clarke,  Chilman,  Williams,  and  Tegg.  These  were  made  up  of 
the  usual  materials,  such  as  Azaleas,  Eriostemons,  Polygalas,  Ever¬ 
lastings,  Heaths,  among  which  was  a  fine  plant  of  the  seldom  seen  E. 
tortiliflora  ;  Chorozemas,  Pimeleas,  and  Adenandra  fragrans. 

Orchids  were  in  good  condition.  In  groups  of  twenty  plants  Mr. 
Gedney,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ellis,  sent  beautiful  specimens  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Dendrobium  nobile,  densiflorum,  albo-sanguineum,  and 
macrophyllum,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Phalsenopsis  amabilis  and  grandiflora; 
the  rare  Cypripedium  villosum  and  C.  barbatum,  the  rich  orange  Lcelia 
cinnabarina,  the  beautiful  L.  purpurata  with  large  white  blossoms 
stained  with  purple,  a  large  Phaius  Wallichi,  and  Vanda  suavis.  From 
Mr.  Woolley,  gardener  to  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  came  a  pale  yellow 
Bifrenaria,  Cattleya  intermedia,  the  White  Butterfly  plant,  the  Rhubarb  - 
scented  Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  nobile,  Lcelia  flava,  with  no  fewer 
than  nine  heads  of  flowers  on  it ;  Chysis  bractescens,  the  yellow  Cattleya 
citrina,  and  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  with  little  purple  shell -like  flowers 
arranged  on  long  spikes  with  the  greatest  possible  regularity.  Mr. 
Keele,  gardener  to  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Woolwich,  sent  Trichopilia 
suavis,  the  charming  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  D.  Farmeri,  and  D. 
aggregatum,  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  and  Chysis  bractescens. 

Of  groups  of  sixteen  plants  the  best  came  from  Messrs.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  who  sent  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  intermedia,  the  yellow 
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Dendrobium  aggregatum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Phaius  Wallichi,  Laelia 
grandis,  with  pink  streaked  lip  and  brownish  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
the  rare  Dendrobium  primulinum,  Vanda  insignis,  and  the  larger 
variety  of  Oncidium  Papilio. 

In  collections  of  twelve  Orchids  Mr.  Carson  showed  the  orange 
Epidendrum,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  the  White  Butterfly  plant, 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  Vanda  suavis, 
and  Cyrtochilum  maculatum.  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  F.  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  also  Vanda  teres, 
a  beautiful  plant  set  on  the  top  of  a  short  tree  stump,  which  was  covered 
with  Moss  and  Ferns.  This  had  an  excellent  effect.  The  same 
exhibitor  likewise  had  Scuticaria  Steeli  prettily  displayed,  the  scarce 
Cypripedium  Lowi,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  with 
eight  spikes  of  flowers,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  and  a  Brassia. 

Of  collections  of  six  plants  there  were  several.  The  best  came  from 
Mr.  May,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.  It  contained  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
Trichopilia  tortilis,  the  White  Butterfly  plant,  Vanda  suavis,  Phaius 
Wallichi,  and  Dendrobium  Paxtoni.  Mr.  Bunney,  of  Stratford,  sent 
the  Fielding  Fox-brush  Aerides,  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum,  Dendro¬ 
bium  macrophyllum  and  D.  densiflorum,  Oncidium  Papilio,  and  Vanda 
tricolor.  Mr.  Green  had  Lycaste  Harrisoniae,  a  fine  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
very  highly  coloured,  some  Dendrobes  and  Oncids.  Mr.  Dods  sent 
Chysis  bractescens,  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora,  Saccolabium  Blumei, 
Lycaste  insignis  and  Harrisoniae.  A  good  Phaius  grandifolius  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Gedney  had  an  unnamed  Dendrobe  in 
the  way  of  Pierardi. 

The  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Lane  were  truly  magni¬ 
ficent,  A  plant  of  Paul  Perras  more  especially,  from  Messrs.  Paul, 
was  the  admiration  of  everybody.  It  was  a  beautiful  round  bush, 
clothed  with  foliage  of  the  most  healthy  description,  and  covered  with 
flowers  as  regular  in  form  and  size  as  if  they  had  each  been  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  There  were  also  besides  Paul  Ricaut  in  charming 
condition,  Madame  Willermoz  equally  fine  ;  Aubernon,  an  old  kind, 
but  still  a  favourite  ;  Louis  Odier ;  the  universally  admired  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  with  large  delicate  salmon  pink  blossoms  ;  Blairi  No.  2,  very 
loose  and  flimsy ;  and  Chenedole,  remarkably  well  coloured.  Among 
Messrs.  Lane’s  plants,  which  were  little  inferior  to  those  just  named, 
were  Prince  Leon,  a  fine  full-flowered  crimson  variety  ;  Paul  Perras, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Geant  des  Batailles,  and  Coupe  d’Hebe.  Among  Mr.  Terry’s 
plants  were  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  with  very  fine  blooms  ;  Madame 
Bravy,  Elise  Sauvage,  Bougere,  and  other  pale  yellow  kinds. 

Cape  Heaths  were  contributed  in  excellent  condition  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  Peed,  Williams,  Rhodes,  May,  and  Whitbread.  Among  the 
different  varieties  were  tricolor  Wilsoni,  and  other  sorts  belonging  to 
that  class  ;  mundula,  depressa,  mutabilis,  ventricosas  of  various  sorts, 
florida,  perspicua  nana,  Cavendishi,  propendens,  elegans,  and  tortiliflora. 

Azaleas  were  numerous,  well  grown,  and  charmingly  flowered.  The  . 
large  collection  of  them  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  the 
admiration  of  everybody.  In  this  the  plants  were  “not  drawn  to  a 
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face/’  as  has  been  of  late  too  much  the  fashion,  but  round  bushes 
studded  with  flowers.  Among  them  were  noble  examples  of  variegata, 
optima,  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  coronata,  Perry  ana,  alba  magna,  Minerva, 
and  Murrayana.  Messrs.  Lane,  Fraser,  Clarke,  Gaines,  and  Jackson 
also  showed  fine  plants  in  this  class.  Groups  of  eight  plants  came  from 
Messrs.  Barter,  Green,  and  Peed ;  and  of  six  plants  from  Messrs.  Bray, 
Whitbread,  Peed,  Rhodes,  and  Morris.  Among  the  varieties  were 
calycina,  Double  Red,  Old  White,  Bianca,  nitida  speciosissima,  variegata, 
Broughtoni,  alba  magna,  Murrayana,  carminata,  Chinese  Yellow, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Barclayana,  violacea  superba,  Frosti,  Elise  Miellez, 
grandis,  lateritia,  candidissima,  Juliana,  Iveryana,  exquisita,  dilecta, 
semi-duplex  maculata,  triumphans,  Gledstanesi,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  praestantissima.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Bray  showed  some 
very  nice  standards.  Among  new  kinds  the  best  were  Advance,  Bride, 
and  Model. 

Tall  Cacti  were  shown  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Bunn,  gardener  to  J. 
R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Hornsey.  They  were  chiefly  Epiphyllums. 

Of  novelty  there  was  not  much.  Messrs.  Jackson  had  Vanda 
Jenkinsi,  noticed  in  our  report  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting, 
and  the  white  variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri ;  Mr.  Standish,  Spiraea 
grandiflora,  a  beautiful  species  with  white  saucer-shaped  flowers,  each 
as  large  as  a  shilling ;  Mr.  Young,  of  Godaiming,  Azalea  aurea 
grandiflora,  an  improvement  on  sinensis  ;  Mr.  Gaines,  Rhododendron 
Aucklandi,  a  large  white-flowered  sort  with  long  shining  leaves ;  Mr. 
Williams,  R.  Falconeri ;  but  of  all  the  Rhododendrons  produced  that 
from  Messrs.  Paul  was  most  admired.  It  was  stated  to  be  a  seedling 
from  Dalhousieanum,  and  had  flowers  of  immense  size,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  colour.  Messrs.  Rollisson  had  Pimelea  elegans  and 
Begonia  Rex,  a  sort  with  handsome  silvery  marked  leaves  ;  Messrs. 
Henderson,  B.  splendida.  Gaultheria  furens  came  from  Mr.  Standish. 

Of  Miscellaneous  subjects  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick 
Nursery,  sent  handsome  plants  of  the  new  Chinese  Larch  (Abies 
Ksempferi),  the  beautifully  variegated  Farfugium  grande,  and  the 
pretty  Heath  called  Spenceriana.  Some  fine  panfuls  of  Lycopods  came 
from  Mr.  Morris ;  Mr.  Standish  had  Skimmia  japonica ;  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Wellington  Road,  sent  Rhododendron  Jenkinsi,  a  sort 
with  large  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink ;  Thibaudia  elliptica,  with 
red  tubular  blossoms  ;  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  Lane  had  handsome 
yellow  Rhododendrons. 

There  were  some  good  new  variegated  Geraniums — the  best  being 
Perfection  and  Bijou, — Burning  Bush  was  pretty ;  a  plain  scarlet 
of  great  brilliancy,  with  fine  form,  named  Scarlet  Globe,  was  very 
fine.  A  pretty  hybrid  bedding  kind,  named  Queen  of  Summer, 
appeared  to  be  quite  new,  and  free  flowering.  The  latter  two  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  as  was  also  the  new  double  white  flowered 
Geranium  Gem  of  the  Undercliff,  a  novel  and  interesting  new  bedding 
plant. 

Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  in  great  numbers  for  so  early  a  season, 
hi  any  of  them  were  remarkably  well  flowered,  having  a  profusion  of 
large  well-coloured  blooms ;  a  steady  improvement  was  perceptible. 
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Growers  are  not  now  satisfied  with  producing  a  large  mass  of  indistinct 
flowers  ;  they  aim  at  combining  quality  with  size  of  bloom.  The  twelve 
plants  from  Mr.  Turner  were  especially  admired  for  their  great  size  and 
profusion  of  flowers.  They  consisted  of  King  of  Scarlets,  Wonderful, 
Diana,  Governor -General,  Una,  Sanspareil,  Pallas,  Lord  Raglan,  Lucy, 
Eugene  Duval,  Carlos,  and  Admirable.  Messrs.  Dobson  stood  second 
with  Vestal,  Marion,  Sanspareil,  Wonderful,  Governor- General, 
Admirable,  Conqueror,  Emma,  Arethusa,  Star  Light,  Rosamond, 
Clara.  Messrs.  Fraser  also  showed  in  this  class. 

Among  private  growers  the  contest  was  much  closer.  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Clewer,  and  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  both  were  in  the  finest  order. 
The  best  came  from  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  Mr.  Foster.  They  consisted 
of  Sultan,  Rosa,  Viola,  Una,  Fair  Ellen,  Carlos,  Queen  of  May,  Con¬ 
queror,  Wonderful,  Sanspareil,  and  Edith.  To  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Beck,  was  awarded  a  second  prize.  This  collection  consisted  of 
Sanspareil,  Pallas,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Fair  Ellen,  Laura,  Governor- 
General,  Admirable,  Lucy,  Wonderful,  Gem  of  the  West.  A  third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Weir. 

The  Fancy  kinds,  as  usual,  were  very  interesting.  Mr.  Turner  was 
first  in  the  Nurserymen’s  Class  with  a  beautifully  flowered  Madame 
Sontag  of  great  size  ;  Delicatum  and  Evening  Star  were  but  little 
inferior,  but  all  three  were  surpassed  in  interest  by  a  medium-sized 
plant  of  Carminatum.  This  was  perfection  in  shape  of  flower.  Madame 
Rosier  was  also  very  good,  it  is  of  a  rich  purple  crimson  colour ; 
Madame  Van  de  Weyer  made  up  the  six  plants,  which  for  8-inch  pots 
were  in  every  way  remarkable.  Messrs.  Fraser’s  plants  were  good, 
but  they  were  not  sufficiently  in  flower.  Among  private  growers  Mr. 
Windsor  had  Evening  Star,  Celestial,  Duchesse  d’Aumale,  Perfection, 
Gaiety,  and  Delicatum. 

It  was  too  early  for  many  Seedling  Pelargoniums  to  be  produced. 
Ariel  and  Desdemona  were  very  pretty  light  flowers.  The  former 
very  fine  form,  and  both  free  flowering.  Sunset,  Jung  Bahadoor,  The 
Bride,  all  had  desirable  quality. 

Cinerarias,  as  might  have  been  expected  at  this  season,  were  shown 
in  quantity.  Large,  dwarf,  and  beautifully  flowered  plants  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Turner  of  Perfection,  Magnum  Bonum,  Admiral  Dundas, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Attraction.  These  were 
justly  placed  first.  There  were  seven  other  competitors,  the  best  kinds, 
in  whose  groups  and  not  in  the  first  collection  were  Mrs.  Colman  and 
Mrs.  Hoyle. 

Seedling  Cinerarias  were  numerous.  The  best  were  Perfection, 
Wonderful,  Mrs.  Dix,  Lady  Inglis,  and  Favourite.  The  three  first 
received  Certificates. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  that  the  magnificent  collection  of  American 
plants,  exhibited  in  1856,  by  Messrs.  Waterer  and  Godfrey,  at  the 
Royal  Cremorne  Gardens,  Chelsea,  is  again  located  there,  and  will 
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be  on  view  during  the  whole  of  this  month.  We  know  no  treat  to  a 
lover  of  flowers  which  can  surpass  a  visit  to  the  fine  selection  here 
brought  together  as  it  is  with  great  care  ;  and  we  doubt  if  it  can  be 
equalled  in  this  or  in  any  country.  We  most  sincerely  wish  that  this 
spirited  attempt  to  cater  for  the  public  taste  may  be  as  amply  rewarded 
as  it  was  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  fashionable  world,  including 
royalty  itself,  amply  evinced  its  appreciation  of  an  effort  which  was 
then  without  example. 

Everybody  loves  scarlet, — of  course  the  lover  of  flowers  whose  taste 
is  matured  loves  all  colours,  including  scarlet ;  but  ask  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  schoolboy  what  coloured  flowers  he  would  prefer,  and  the  odds  are, 
that  the  answer  will  be,  “  Scarlet,  sir,  if  you  please.”  Well,  we  say 
to  all  lovers  of  scarlet,  be  they  young  or  old,  lose  no  time  in  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the  Regent’s  Park, — always 
worth  a  visit  in  June,  but  now  pre-eminently  so  by  the  attraction  of 
Mr.  John  Waterer’s  Scarlet  Rhododendrons.  There  are  other  colours, 
rich,  gorgeous,  most  attractive, — but  the  scarlets  we  verily  believe  to 
be  unequalled, — they  alone  are  worth  a  journey  from  John  O’Groats  to 
see.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Waterer’s  spirited  enterprise  will 
meet  with  that  ample  measure  of  success  which  it  so  well  merits. 


GLASS  PROMENADES. 

We  hear  of  glass  promenades  and  glass  walls  springing  up  in  every 
direction  for  fruits  ;  why  has  no  one  thought  of  applying  them  for  the 
growth  of  a  very  ornamental  class  of  plants — namely,  greenhouse 
climbers,  which  are  very  rarely  done  justice  to,  or  get  what  they  deserve 
— the  full  range  of  a  glass  roof,  without  which  they  rarely  thrive  well ; 
certainly  not  so  as  to  show  their  graceful  growth,  nor  yet  to  bloom  with 
that  profuseness  and  continuousness  which  they  will  do  when  their  roots 
are  allowed  to  ramble  in  the  free  soil  of  a  border,  and  their  tops  to 
take  their  own  pleasure  under  the  glass  roof? 

With  the  exception  of  the  conservative  wall  at  Chatsworth,  and  one 
at  Shrubland,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  to 
grow  these  elegant  and  interesting  plants.  At  the  places  named  the 
plants  are  trained  against  a  wall  artificially  heated,  and  protected  by  a 
glass  framing,  which  is  removed  during  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
plants  have  all  the  advantage  of  our  own  climate.  But  what  we  should 
like  to  see  is  a  more  permanent  structure  ;  and  as  great  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  glass  walls,  or  fruit  promenades,  we  think  the 
principle  might  be  very  usefully  applied  to  climbing  plants.  The 
Trentham  fruit  cases  give  us  the  general  outline  of  construction  ;  we 
would,  however,  prefer  a  circular  roof  and  more  ornamental  pillars,  to  give 
them  rather  more  architectural  pretensions.  The  front  upright  sashes 
should  be  made  to  take  out,  as  they  would  have  to  be  removed  during 
the  middle  of  summer,  allowing  the  roof  to  remain  as  a  protection  from 
rain,  when  the  promenade  could  be  used  for  a  walk  in  wet  weather. 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  building  would  be  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  as  during  this  period  most  of  the  climbing  plants  would  be  in 
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full  beauty,  and  the  interior  border  might  be  decorated  with  Violets, 
spring  bulbs,  Mignonette,  &c.  We  should  also  introduce  a  few  Roses, 
especially  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  with  the  other  plants,  and  also  such 
plants  as  the  Chinese  Honeysuckle  and  Chimonanthus,  for  their 
fragrance. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  climbers  growing  in  pots,  with  their  roots 
cramped  up,  and  their  tops  confined  to  some  formal  looking  trellis,  can 
form  but  little  idea  of  the  luxuriant  growth  and  vigour  of  bloom  which 
they  assume  when  unrestricted  at  their  roots  and  when  they  have  room 
for  their  growth  to  develop  itself  in  a  natural  manner,  which  they 
would  obtain  under  the  roof  of  a  building  similar  to  what  we  are 
recommending.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  produce  breaks  in 
the  wall,  we  would  run  up  pilasters  against  the  wall  opposite  the  pillars, 
up  which  the  tallest  growing  kinds  should  be  trained,  and  arched  over 
head,  reserving  the  dwarfer  species  for  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters. 
A  hot-water  pipe  should  run  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  return  by 
the  back  wall )  the  border  to  be  the  width  of  the  house,  divided  into 
compartments  by  4 \  inch  brick-work,  to  prevent  the  stronger-growing 
kinds  robbing  the  weaker,  and  also  for  affording  each  a  suitable  compost. 
In  a  glass  corridor  of  this  description  Bignonias,  Tecomas,  Harden- 
bergias,  Kennedyas  and  Zichyas,  Jasminums,  Lapagerias,  Tropeeolums 
and  Convolvuli,  Passifloras,  Tacsonias,  &c.,  would  grow  and  flower  in 
all  their  native  luxuriance,  producing  at  nearly  all  periods  of  the  year  a 
gay  appearance.  In  visiting  places  we  very  frequently  find  kitchen- 
garden  walls  abutting  on  the  dressed  grounds,  or  even  close  upon  the 
mansion.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  noticed  a  fruit  corridor  has 
been  placed  against  it,  to  make  a  kind  of  screen.  How  much  more  in 
keeping  with  the  ground  in  front,  and  as  forming  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  dressed  grounds  and  the  kitchen  garden,  would  a  building 
of  this  description  have  been,  enlivened  throughout  the  year  with  a 
graceful  tribe  of  plants,  for  which  the  wall  and  its  architectural  frame¬ 
work  of  glass  would  have  been  a  suitable  and  well-placed  erection. 
The  principle  may  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  by  way  of 
connecting  different  plant-houses  or  other  buildings,  so  that  each  may 
be  reached  under  cover.  Let  us  hope  these  remarks  may  induce  some 
one  to  adopt  the  use. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

The  first  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits  for  the  present  season  took 
place  on  May  22,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  both  as  regards 
weather  and  a  large  and  lashionable  company  which  the  exhibition 
drew  together  to  admire  the  beautiful  productions  of  English  gardens 
placed  for  competition  in  the  grand  transept  and  nave  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  building. 

In  our  notice  of  these  exhibitions  in  former  years,  we  suggested  that 
something  should  be  done  towards  preventing  the  too  great  glare  of  light 
from  falling  on  the  plants,  as  it  detracted  very  materially  from  their 
appearance ;  on  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Eyles  has  very  successfully 
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managed  this  by  interposing  a  canvas  screen  between  the  plants  and  the 
glass  roof,  sufficiently  high  not  to  attract  attention,  and  affording  a  suitable 
shade  and  relief  to  the  flowers,  the  effect  of  which  is  further  increased  by 
a  green  screen  running  down  the  centre  of  the  long  tables  in  the  nave,  on 
which  the  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  &c.,  were  staged;  this  afforded  a  good 
back  ground  for  the  flowers,  and  considerably  heightened  their  effect. 
Besides  these  improvements,  the  stages  in  the  nave  were  kept  further  from 
the  central  groups  in  the  transept,  and  allowed  more  room  for  the  visitors 
to  inspect  the  different  productions  without  being  inconveniently  crowded. 
We  took  a  careful  look  at  the  exhibition  before  the  public  was  admitted  ; 
and,  considering  that  only  a  partial  arrangement  for  effectiveness  can 
be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  certain  classes  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  Mr.  Eyles  had  succeeded  in  placing  the 
most  conspicuous  colours  at  the  best  points  for  effect.  For  instance,  we 
may  refer  to  the  grouping  round  the  circular  stage  under  the  grand  tran¬ 
sept,  where  the  warm  rich  colours  of  the  Chinese  Azaleas  told  with 
admirable  effect,  contrasted  with  the  more  sombre  shades  found  among 
the  miscellaneous  plants. 

Taken  as  an  exhibition  of  horticultural  skill,  we  may  term  it  a  very 
successful  one.  We  have  seen  more  Orchids,  and,  perhaps,  larger 
Azaleas  than  some  were  in  the  Azalea  classes ;  but  there  was  an  absence 
of  everything  at  all  inferior,  and  some  individual  specimens  in  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collections  were  most  superb.  Then,  again,  Pelargoniums 
certainly  had  never  been  seen  so  good  before,  and  a  group  of  seedling 
Pelargoniums  presented  novel  shades  of  colour  combined  with  exquisite 
form  and  large  size,  exhibiting  altogether  a  marked  advance  in  this 
popular  tribe  of  plants.  The  same  may  be  also  stated  in  reference  to 
new  Chinese  Azaleas,  three  or  four  new  ones  being  remarkable  for  a 
delicacy  of  colouring  and  perfection  of  form  greatly  superior  to  the  older 
varieties.  As  regards  this  tribe,  those  of  best  form,  or  having  the  most 
regular-shaped  flowers,  are  the  original  species — .Lateritia,  variegata  and 
Gledstanesi ;  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that  anything  equal  in  form  to 
these  have  been  produced,  a  point  which  must  now  be  conceded  to 
Model,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Roi  Leopold,  Rosy  Circle,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  a  few  others.  * 

We  noticed  a  variety  of  the  amoena  class  called  obtusa,  a  brilliant  orange 
scarlet,  with  very  small  petals,  but  which  will  make  a  very  desirable 
plant  for  decorative  purposes,  and  also  for  the  hybridist.  In  hardy 
shrubs,  Mr.  Yeitch  had  the  rare  Libocedrus  tetragona,  a  Conifer 
growing  to  a  large  tree,  with  foliage  closely  resembling  a  Lycopod. 
Viburnum  plicatum,  though  better  known,  is  to  be  one  of  our  gayest 
hardy  shrubs. 

The  fruit  was  of  a  fair  average  quality  ;  there  were  certainly  no  very 
remarkable  exhibitions,  but  there  was  a  general  uniformity  without  any¬ 
thing  inferior.  The  long  continued  dull  weather  may  perhaps  account  for 
this,  and  disease  in  some  quarters  has  made  havoc.  British  Queens 
and  Keens’  Seedling  Strawberries  still  maintain  their  supremacy  as  the 
best  kinds ;  Sir  C.  Napier  is  handsome,  but  not  so  well-flavoured. 
There  was  a  fine-looking  Melon  called  Bousie’s  Incomparable,  though 
we  understood  it  was  too  over-ripe  to  obtain  more  than  a  third  prize. 
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Pelargoniums,  as  we  have  said,  filled  a  considerable  space,  there  being  a 
few  additional  exhibitors  to  those  usually  present  on  these  occasions. 
Among  private  growers  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  was 
particularly  fine,  quality  and  abundance  of  bloom  combined  ;  the 
varieties  were  Edith,  Sanspareil,  Wonderful,  Meteora,  Carlos,  Fair 
Ellen,  Queen  of  May,  Iris,  Viola,  and  Rosa.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener 
to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second  with  Gem  of  the  West,  Mr.  White, 
Bride,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Sanspareil,  Lucy,  Admirable,  Governor- 
General,  and  Fair  Ellen;  3rd,  Mr.  Windsor.  In  the  Nurserymen’s 
class  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  nearly  the  same  varieties  as  those 
exhibited  at  the  Regent’s  Park ;  Messrs.  Dobson  and  the  Messrs. 
Fraser  were  second  and  third  with  very  similar  kinds  reported  in 
another  part  of  the  present  number.  Fancies  were  again  very  good. 
The  first  lot,  by  Mr.  Turner,  was  plant  for  plant  the  same  as  at  the 
Regent’s  Park,  with  even  more  bloom  on  them  than  on  that  occasion. 
Messrs.  Fraser  were  a  very  creditable  second.  In  Amateurs  there 
were  two  new  competitors ;  Mr.  Bousie,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  H. 
Labouchere,  M.P.,  being  first ;  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  —  Watson, 
Esq.,  Isleworth,  second  :  both  were  good,  but  with  well-known  varieties. 

Of  Fuchsias  there  was  a  large  bank,  but  generally  they  were  not 
well  flowered,  Mr.  Bousie  being  much  the  best.  These  were  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Venus  de  Medici,  Glory,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  of  Hanover,  and 
Volcano  de  Aqua.  Second,  Mr.  Webb,  gardener  to  —  Walmisley,  Esq., 
Tulse  Hill ;  these  were  large  finely-grown  plants,  but  not  well  in  bloom. 
In  the  third  collection  was  a  beautiful  plant  of  Venus  de  Medici,  much 
the  best  plant  exhibited.  There  was  nothing  new  in  Fuchsias,  the 
varieties  now  shown  being  little  better  than  were  to  be  seen  five  or  six 
years  since. 

The  specimen  Azaleas  we  have  alluded  to  were  of  necessity  old  kinds, 
the  only  exception  being  Mr.  Dodd’s  plant  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
which  maintains  the  high  opinion  we  gave  of  it  last  season.  In  small 
plants,  however,  there  were  some  exceedingly  handsome  coloured 
varieties.  First  stands :  Model,  a  smooth  pleasing  kind,  colour  very 
soft  rose,  a  very  desirable  variety  ;  Standard  of  Perfection,  rose- 
coloured,  and  very  good  ;  Roi  Leopold,  salmon  rose,  large,  and  of  good 
substance ;  Gem,  fine  crimson  ;  Baron  de  Pret,  a  large,  showy,  but 
coarse  kind  ;  Petuniseflora,  smooth  and  round,  but  nothing  beside  to 
recommend  it;  Symmetry,  Criterion,  Holdfordi,  Juliana,  Magnificans, 
Stanleyana,  Admiration,  Crispiflora,  and  Ccelina  were  shown  very  good. 

A  large  bank  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  was  shown.  Ariel  (Fellowes), 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  took  first  prize,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
light  kinds  ;  it  is  much  the  best  of  the  class.  Echo,  Jung  Bahadoor, 
and  Leviathan  were  also  successfully  shown ;  Sunset,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Lady  Canning,  Hyperion,  and  Sir  C.  Campbell  were  also  very  good, 
but  June  will  be  a  better  time  to  minutely  describe  them.  The  new 
double  Geranium  Gem  of  the  Undercliff  was  again  shown,  and  had  a 
prize  awarded  to  it ;  it  is  very  novel  and  pretty.  Mr.  Kinghorn  sent 
Sheen  Rival,  and  Mr.  Turner  Scarlet  Globe,  both  fine-looking  bedding 
kinds.  A  pretty  Heliotrope,  La  Petite  Negresse,  must  be  a  good 
bedding  kind,  being  very  dwarf  and  free -flowering. 
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Besides  these  there  were  not  many  novelties  in  bloom,  but  some  very 
handsome  foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch. 

We  observed  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  examining  the  various  productions 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  his  affability  and  kindness  to  the  exhibitors 
was  much  commented  on.  To  Mr.  Eyles  the  success  of  the  exhibition 
is  greatly  indebted  ;  his  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors 
and  his  general  management  have  now  made  these  exhibitions  decidedly 
popular  amongst  gardeners,  and  augur  well  for  their  future  success. 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.— NO,  IV. 

Yast  London  sleeps  !  The  noisiest,  nastiest  gent, 
Reeling  just  now  to  home  and  headache  went, 

While  his  hoarse  song  in  distance  died  away 

Of  “  Hoop  de  dooden  ”  and  of  “  Old  Dog  Tray.” 
Hushed  the  last  Hansom,  still  the  gayest  street, 

Save  where  the  fond  policeman,  full  of  meat, 

Calmly  digests,  and  guards,  with  stately  tread, 

The  buxom  cook,  whose  love  so  largely  fed. 

But  just  as,  round  some  slumbering  giant,  fleas, 

Lively  and  fearless,  wander  where  they  please, 

So,  while  for  forty  winks  great  London  sleeps, 

The  country  round  with  life  and  vigour  creeps  ; 

And  while  the  town,  except  for  snores,  is  mum, 

Deepens  on  every  side  a  busy  hum, 

Grows  to  a  murmur,  rises  to  a  shout, 

Which  wakes  Leviathan  with,  “  Rise,  you  lout ! 

How  canst  thou  slumber,  when  within  thy  gates, 

A  beauteous  queen  in  all  her  glory  waits  ?  ” 

Outspeaks  the  surly  giant, — “Just  you  bolt, 

Or  I’ve  an  instrument,  devised  by  Colt, 

With  which  I’ll  make  you,  drat  you,  what  d’ye  mean  ? 
Long  live  Victoria! — I’ve  no  other  Queen.” 

“  Long  live  Victoria !”  ’tis  replied  again, 

“  Happy  and  glorious,  on  land  and  main. 

Long  may  our  nation’s  earnest  love,  as  now, 

Gleam,  the  best  jewel  on  her  crowned  brow. 

Yet  know,  John  Bull,  another  fair  as  she, 

Sister  in  state,  and  peer  in  majesty, 

Now  bids  thee  rise,  and,  in  thy  Sunday  clothes, 

Go  forth  to  greet  the  ‘  Queen  of  Flowers,’ — the  Rose !  ” 

“  Where  ?  and  I’m  off,”  then  loyal  London  said, 

And,  simultaneously,  leap’d  out  of  bed. 

“  Where  ?  ”  it  is  echoed — “  Read  on  every  wall, 

That  Flora’s  Court  sits  in  St.  James’s  Hall !” 

And  never,  sure,  in  fairer  presence  came, 

A  queen  more  queenly,  or  a  lovelier  dame, 

Only  more  fair  than  those  who  round  her  stand 
The  chosen  beauties  of  our  garden  land  ! 

Poor  Winterhalter’s  “Empress  and  her  Suite” 

Can’t  for  a  moment  with  this  Court  compete, 

But  look,  comparatively,  plain  and  silly 
At  Fores’s  shop,  hard  by,  in  Piccadilly. 
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And  thou,  great  Owen  Jones,  must  now  confess, 

(Nor  shall  thy  candour  make  thy  credit  less, 

Since  talents  true  and  genius  pure  as  thine 
Most  brightly,  when  most  keenly  tested,  shine) 

Must  own  to-day,  0  prince  of  decorators, 

That  never  painter’s  hand  could  paint  like  Natur’s. 

And,  surely,  here,  in  this  right  royal  place, 

Which  Art  and  Nature  both  combine  to  grace, 

In  the  calm  presence  of  this  gentle  queen, 

Peace  shall  prevail  and  tranquillize  the  scene, 

Grim-visaged  war  shall  wear  his  gala  cane, 

And  only  “  Love  among  the  Roses,”  reign. 

Ah,  fond  delusion !  Lo,  with  hateful  grin, 

Mars  and  Bellona  arm  in  arm  walk  in ! 

Blow,  Coldstream  trumpets  !  beat,  ye  Coldstream  drums  ! 

A  rival  to  our  royal  mistress  comes  ! 

And  thus  a  herald  speaks — 0  bumptious  Rose, 

You’re  not  what  you  conceitedly  suppose. 

You  may  be  Queen  of  Flowers,  but  not  of  beauty, 

And  England’s  daughters  deem  it  now  their  duty, 

Since  you  have  come  so  proudly  up  to  town, 

A  peg  or  so  to  take  your  highness  down  ; 

And  London  city  here  defiance  hurls, 

From  fifteen  hundred  of  her  prettiest  girls  !  ” 

He  ceased.  But  while  he  spake  these  words  of  scorn, 

Grief  struck  the  lovers  of  the  Rose  forlorn, 

And  some  sad  tears,  methought,  I  saw  to  fall, 

From  handsome  Rivers  and  from  earnest  Paul, — 

But  then  uprose,  with  righteous  auger  red, 

“Gdant  des  Batailles,”  and,  indignant  said, — 

“  Ungrateful  girls  !  to  treat  the  flower  that  graces 
Your  pretty  bonnets  and  your  prettier  faces, 

That  brightens  up  your  boudoirs  with  its  posies, 

And  charms  with  scents  your  darling  little  noses, 

With  such  indignity  !  Now  is  it  right, 

Can  it  be  feminine,  to  want  to  fight  ? 

And,  when  there  should  be  only  love  between  us, 

To  go  and  challenge  Flora,  naughty  Venus! 

With  rosy  lips,  and  damask  cheeks,  to  try 

And  cut  out  your  old  friend — fie,  girls,  oh  fie !  ” 

But  no  they  would’nt  “fie,”  and  on  they  came, 

In  all  their  lovely  wilfulness,  to  claim 
First  prize  for  beauty ;  and  each  damsel  glows, 

In  all  her  radiance,  to  outshine  the  Rose ! 

Who  wins  the  battle  ?  Reader,  go  and  see, 

Judge  for  thyself,  which  power  most  potent  be. 

Ne’er  was  such  warfare,  since  the  world  begun, 

Ne’er  so  much  rival  beauty,  ’neath  the  sun 
As  shall  th’  admiring,  love-struck  world  enthrall, 

July  the  First,  and  in  St.  James’s  Hall! 

S.  R.  H. 


A  CIRCULAR  BED  OF  HARDY  AMERICANS. 

I  have  a  very  gratifying  bed  of  this  kind  opposite  my  door, 
surrounded  by  a  circular  low  fancy  iron  edging.  This  is  again  bounded  by 
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a  circular  Grass  plot  about  five  feet  wide,  near  the  outside  of  which  are 
planted  on  three  feet  six  inches  standards  the  following  seven  good  hardy 
Hoses : — Two  Augustine  Mouchelets,  Mont  Carmel,  Inermis,  Sidonie, 
Jacques  Laffitte,  and  Madeleine  (H.C.)  The  bed  is  eleven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  six  feet  deep.  It  was  filled,  on  the  removal  of 
the  soil,  with  rotten  leaves,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  about  three 
or  four  three-horse  waggon  loads  of  the  best  peat,  sent  to  me  sixteen 
miles  by  my  kind  brother.  The  centre  of  the  bed  is  a  little  elevated. 
I  planted  it  four  years  ago  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gill,  nurseryman,  of 
Blandford,  with  the  following  plants  : — The  centre  plant  (the  highest)  is 
a  variegated-leaved  Ponticum  (from  Gibraltar),  which  gives  a  purple 
flower  in  May ;  the  others,  which  follow  in  successional  height,  are 
composed  of  the  following: — One  Berberis  (dulcis),  which  gives 
abundance  of  yellow  drops  in  April  (Magellan)  ;  three  pink  Kalmia 
latifolia  from  North  America :  the  flowers  are  among  the  loveliest  in 
the  world;  the  Rhododendron  hirsutum  (hairy)  from  Switzerland, 
produces  bright  rose  flowers  in  May  ;  six  small  common  Pontics,  whose 
flowers  are  purple ;  three  hardy  rose,  crimson,  and  purple  coloured 
Rhododendrons :  the  name  of  the  purple,  which  flowers  in  June,  is 
catawbiense,  from  Catawba,  in  North  America;  two  Ledum latifolium 
(the  Labrador  Tea  tree),  which  give  white  flowers  in  April,  from 
North  America;  two  Andromeda  floribunda  (like  Privet)  from  North 
America,  which  flower  in  May :  the  colour  is  white  ;  one  Pernettya 
mucronata,  from  Brazil,  whose  white  flowers  are  succeeded  by  beautiful 
purple  berries :  this  was  charged  as  mucronata,  but  I  think  it  should 
have  been  ciliata ;  three  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  (iron -coloured 
leaves),  which  give  early,  and  sometimes  late,  in  the  year  the  loveliest 
rose  sprigs  that  I  ever  saw ;  one  Prunus  glabra  (new)  ;  six  small 
common  purple  Pontics ;  and  lastly  a  few  common  Moss  Roses  and 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  a  beautiful  amaranth,  fill  up  the  gaps  between 
the  plants.  Instead  of  Moss  Roses,  put  Fabvier  and  other  brilliant 
Roses  of  the  semperflorens  tribe. 

Next  to  the  iron  fence  within  the  circle,  as  edging,  were  planted 
Abbe  Mioland,  Elise  Sauvage,  M.  Laffay,  Tea  Caroline,  Paul  Joseph, 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Cramoisie  superieure,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Count 
d’Eu,  Bougere,  Proserpine,  Bourbon  Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Safranot. 
Tea  Roses  must  be  taken  up  in  winter.  Bougere  (Bonse)  is  the  only 
one  among  the  above  Teas.  All  the  Roses  must  have  a  little  loam. 
Manure  with  rotten  dung,  and  beware  of  guano  or  liquid  manure  in 
such  a  bed ;  manure  the  Chinas  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  as  much  as 
you  like,  but,  as  the  edging  Roses  should  be  kept  dwarf,  you  must  be 
sparing.  The  Americans  must  every  two  years  have  their  roots  cut 
in  a  radius  of  eight  inches,  and  the  ground  must  be  well  stirred ;  they 
flourish  better  so  than  when  allowed  to  root  into  each  other.  Protect 
Ledums  in  winter,  and  don’t  attempt  to  have  Azaleas. 

This,  then,  is  the  bed,  and  these  are  its  contents  without  sensible 
error.  The  Americans  are  various  and  beautiful  in  flower  and  foliage, 
and  gratify  the  eye  throughout  the  year  with  their  foliage  alone.  The 
brilliant  China  Roses,  such  as  Beauharnais,  light  up  the  dense  green  of 
the  Pontics,  and  the  contrast  between  the  various  greens  and  the 
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amaranth  colour  of  Eugene  Beauharnais  is  very  striking.  Instead  of 
the  Boses  which  I  have  used  for  edging,  put  equal  numbers  of  Paul 
Joseph,  the  Geant,  Count  d’Eu,  and  Abbe  Mioland ;  or  you  might  put 
in  all  of  one  colour — accumulation  of  one  brilliant  colour  is  always 
effective. 

This  bed  is  a  continual  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
gratification  ;  and  if  these  remarks  should  lead  any  one  of  your  readers 
to  adopt  or  improve  upon  this  plan,  so  as  to  receive  as  great  or  greater 
satisfaction  than  I  have,  I  shall  feel  glad  that  I  have  written  this  article. 

I  have  received  great  thanks  for  my  other  articles  from  all  parts  of 
England,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
clergy,  laity  of  different  grades,  from  “  Wars  of  the  Roses,”  Mr.  Floris, 
“  Iota,”  and  lastly  from  the  Florist ;  and  greatly  will  it  gratify  me  if 
I  should  know  that  by  an  unselfish  impartation  of  such  little  knowledge 
as  I  have  on  this  or  any  subject  I  have  obliged  and  gratified  any  one 
of  my  countrymen. 

In  conclusion,  as  other  and  perhaps  better  American  plants  than 
those  I  have  named  may  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  four 
years,  it  would  be  wise  to  consult  the  Messrs.  Waterer  on  the  subject, 
or  other  nurserymen. 

Rector  of  Rushton,  Blanaford.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Azaleas. — Attend  to  the  directions  given  previously.  If  you  have 
been  induced  to  make  additions  to  your  stock  of  these  from  the  grand 
exhibitions  you  have  lately  witnessed,  be  careful  to  examine  them,  and 
shift  any  that  may  require  it :  syringe  the  whole  of  the  plants  twice 
daily,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun-heat. 

Auriculas. — These  should  now  be  placed  in  a  shady  place,  avoiding 
the  drip  of  trees. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Where  the  surface  soil  has  become 
green  and  sour,  let  it  be  removed,  and  top-dress  with  fresh.  Very 
carefully  cut  away  the  dead  foliage,  and  tie  the  main  shoots  securely  to 
neat  green  stakes. 

Cinerarias. — These  will  mostly  have  done  flowering.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  plants  from  insects ;  and  this  should 
be  done  before  cutting  down,  the  which  at  first  should  only  be  partial. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  save  seed,  let  the  decayed  flowers  only  be  removed, 
leaving  those  which  are  fruitful.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
northern  aspect,  or  other  shady  situation,  and  the  surface  should  be 
well  dressed  with  some  light  compost,  an  operation  which  will  mate¬ 
rially  tend  to  develop  the  growth  of  suckers.  Where  early  flowers  are 
desired  from  seed,  it  should  now  be  sown,  the  plants  to  be  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  long  enough  to  handle.  Prepare  now  the  soil  for  autumn 
potting ;  this  should  be  composed  of  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam,  and 
one-third  good  stable  manure,  to  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  and  thoroughly 
amalgamated  by  repeated  turnings  until  the  autumn,  when  a  small 
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portion  both  of  leaf-mould  and  silver-sand  may  be  added  thereto  with 
advantage. 

Camellias. — Plants  that  have  completed  their  growth  and  set  their 
bloom  buds,  as  many  of  the  early  flowering  kinds  will,  should  be 
removed  to  a  cool  airy  house  to  harden  their  wood.  Late-growing  kinds 
must  be  still  kept  warm  and  close. 

Conservatory  and  Show  -house. — These  should  now  have  abundance 
of  air  both  by  night  and  day.  Water  freely,  and  syringe  plants  not  in 
flower.  Remove  every  plant  when  it  becomes  in  the  least  degree 
unsightly.  Plants  in  flower  are  now  so  numerous  that  people  are  often 
tempted  to  crowd  them ;  this  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Attend 
frequently  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  plants.  Keep  everything 
scrupulously  clean.  Train  and  regulate  the  growth  of  creepers. 

Cucumbers. — Pay  great  attention  to  thinning  and  regulating  the 
shoots ;  go  over  them  at  least  twice  a  week,  as  they  soon  get  crowded 
if  neglected  a  few  days.  Guard  against  red  spider,  by  syringing  the 
plants  and  frequently  sprinkling  every  part  of  the  house.  Attend 
to  plants  in  frames.  Keep  linings  well  made  up  ;  earth  up,  peg  out, 
and  train  shoots  of  growing  plants.  Water  when  necessary. 

Dahlias. — Those  who  have  not  completed  planting  should  do  so  at 
once.  Assuming  that  the  soil  has,  during  the  winter,  been  adequately 
prepared,  all  that  will  now  be  required  is  a  small  portion  of  thoroughly 
rotten  manure  to  each  plant.  In  very  stiff  soils  leaf-mould  may  be 
beneficially  employed  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  be  well  and  regularly  watered. 

Flower  Garden. — The  weather  of  late  has  been  highly  favourable 
to  all  newly  bedded  plants.  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  such  plants  must 
be  pegged  down  as  they  advance.  Stir  the  soil  amongst  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  &c.  Attend  to  the  training  of  climbers.  Thin  the  shoots 
of  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  and  stake  and  tie  neatly  up. 
Water  copiously  in  dry  weather  until  the  plants  get  thoroughly  esta¬ 
blished.  Plant  Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  &c.  Sow  Brompton 
Stocks.  Clip  Box  edgings.  Mow  and  sweep  frequently.  Keep  gravel 
walks  free  from  weeds.  Maintain  the  greatest  order  and  neatness  in 
everything. 

Fruit  (hardy). — Good  crops  of  every  kind  of  out-door  fruit  will  be 
more  general  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries  and  bush  fruit  are  in  this 
locality  most  abundant  crops.  There  is  a  great  show'of  Apple  blossom, 
and  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  good  general  crop.  The  thinning 
of  the  crop  must  be  well  attended  to :  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  too 
many  fruit  to  come  to  maturity,  for  they  are  always  small,  and  they 
exhaust  the  trees  so  much  as  to  render  them  unable  to  bear  a  crop  the 
following  season.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fruit  left  to  mature 
are  reduced  to  a  light  crop,  they  will  always  be  large  and  fine,  and  the 
trees  will  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  a  crop  the  following  year.  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  are  making  fine  wood  this  season  :  attend  well  to 
the  thinning  and  nailing  in  of  young  shoots.  Peach  trees  in  light  soils 
should  be  copiously  watered  in  dry  weather,  also  all  newly-planted 
trees.  Attend  to  the  stopping  of  shoots  in  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots. 
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The  fruit  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  will  be  much  finer  and  more 
easily  gathered  if  the  superfluous  young  wood  be  removed.  Net 
Cherries  lrom  birds,  and  attend  to  the  destruction  of  insects. 

Greenhouse  (Jiard-wooded  plants). — Unless  the  weather  be  very 
unfavourable,  air  should  be  given  freely,  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
after  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  stronger  grown  kinds  of  New  Holland 
plants  may  now  be  removed  to  the  open  ground  in  an  airy  situation, 
where  there  is  the  shade  and  shelter  of  a  hedge.  The  more  tender 
kinds  of  Ericas,  also  Leschenaultias,  Boronias,  Chorozemas,  and  similar 
things,  should  remain  in  the  house.  Shade  in  hot  weather,  syringe 
daily,  and  attend  regularly  to  the  stopping  and  tying  out  of  shoots. 
Shift  all  plants  that  require  larger  pots.  All  young  plants  in  pits  must 
be  well  attended  to  in  watering,  &c.  Soft-wooded  plants . — Fumigate 
often  with  tobacco-paper  to  keep  them  free  from  aphis.  Give  them 
plenty  of  room  and  air,  tie  out  neatly,  and  water  freely  after  they  begin 
to  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 

Hollyhocks. — These  should  be  mulched  and  then  thoroughly  watered ; 
the  latter  operation  should  be  continued  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  as 
the  weather  will  indicate. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Thin  young  growing  crops  in  time  ;  make  good 
vacancies ;  hoe  deeply  and  frequently  between  the  crops  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  insects  :  water  copiously  in  dry  weather  newly-planted  crops, 
especially  Celery,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  &c.  Plant  Brussels 
Sprouts  out  early  in  the  month  ;  they  require  the  whole  summer  to  grow 
to  get  them  fine  ;  also  Savoy  and  Borecole.  Plant  out  Broccoli  of  sorts  ; 
also  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  for  succession.  Plant  Celery,  also  Leek. 
Earth  up  late  crops  of  Potatoes,  sow  Peas  and  French  Dwarf  Beans ; 
sow  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips  ;  sow  a  little  Endive  for  an  early  crop  ; 
sow  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Spinach  for  succession.  Rod  Peas  when 
they  require  it.  Look  over  former  directions  and  see  if  anything  is 
omitted.  As  soon  as  Peas  and  Cauliflowers  are  in  season,  the  cutting 
of  Asparagus  should  cease,  if  the  cutting  be  continued  too  long,  it 
weakens  it  for  another  year  :  give  the  beds  a  dressing  of  salt,  it  is  best 
done  when  the  weather  is  showery.  Tomatoes  against  walls  must  be 
attended  to  in  nailing,  &c. 

Melons. — Give  abundance  of  air  on  fine  days ;  earth  up  growing 
crops  ;  peg  out  and  train  the  shoots  as  they  advance ;  do  not  stop  the 
shoots  until  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  pit  or  frame  :  give  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  of  tepid  water,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  The  great  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  growing  Melons,  in  order  to  have  finely-flavoured  fruit  is, 
to  keep  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Syringe 
daily  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  be 
careful  to  do  it  without  injuring  them.  See  directions  in  previous 
Calendars. 

Orchard  House, — Syringe  twice  daily,  taking  care  to  wet  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  top.  It  is  important  that  this  is  well 
attended  to,  otherwise,  even  though  syringed  well  overhead,  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves  may  be  devoured  with  red  spider.  Attend  to  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit.  Thin  and  stop  shoots,  not  retaining  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  another  year.  Ventilate  freely — water 
copiously. 
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Pansies. — Take  off  young  cuttings  as  they  are  obtainable,  and  strike 
them  under  small  glasses  in  a  shady  situation. 

Peach-forcing. — Keep  a  dry  atmosphere  where  fruit  is  ripening,  and 
give  abundance  of  air  both  by  day  and  night.  The  inside  borders  of 
houses,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  must  be  well  watered,  and  a  good 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Syringe  the 
trees  once  or  twice  daily,  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

Pinery. — Fruit  that  is  ripening  should  have  air  admitted  freely  to 
them,  and  all  the  light  possible.  Fruit  that  is  swelling  must  have 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  liberal  supplies  of  water.  The  young  plants 
will  now  require  a  shift ;  all  the  large  strong  plants  should  be  put  at 
once  into  the  pot  they  are  intended  to  fruit  in.  The  others  should  just 
have  a  shift  sufficient  to  carry  them  on  till  August.  When  potted 
they  must  be  plunged  in  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  from  85°  to  90°,  and 
they  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days. 

Pleasure  Grounds. — Rolling,  mowing,  and  sweeping  must  now  be 
constantly  attended  to,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  state  of  high 
keeping.  Look  over  young  Conifers,  and  if  any  of  them  have  lost  the 
leading  shoot,  encourage  one  that  is  likely  to  make  a  lead. 

Pinks. — Water  copiously  should  dry  weather  prevail.  During  the 
time  the  buds  are  swelling  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  bene¬ 
ficially.  A  late  bud  and  a  fine  bloom  this  season  promises. 

Pelargoniums. — With  many  it  is  now  no  small  matter  of  anxiety 
to  prolong  the  bloom  of  these  delightful  favourites,  and  if  we  can  assist 
them  but  slightly,  that  circumstance  will  afford  us  inexpressible  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  finest  kinds  are  now  in  perfection,  and  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  shading  of  such  should  be  attended  to  carefully,  or  one  sunny 
day  may  injure  the  flowers  beyond  hope  of  remedy.  It  is  equally 
desirable  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  nicely  cool : 
this  will  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  In  early  morning 
the  plants  should  invariably  be  watered,  and  this  being  adhered  to  will 
in  the  main  induce  a  tolerably  dry  atmosphere ;  little  moisture  will  then 
arise  at  night,  than  which  we  know  no  one  thing  in  the  matter  more 
desirable  to  avoid,  as  it  both  operates  prejudicially  on  the  appearance  of 
the  flowers  and  also  causes  their  early  decay.  To  our  friends,  whose 
seedlings  are  approaching  development,  what  shall  we  do  but  wish  each 
his  full  measure  of  success  ?  And  it  is  our  wish  that  their  perseverance 
may  be  abundantly  rewarded. 

Stove. — Continue  to  shift  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  Begonias,  &c. ; 
give  them  plenty  of  pot-room.  Attend  well  to  the  stopping  and  tying 
out  of  the  shoots.  Water  copiously  when  necessary  ;  syringe  freely 
once  or  twice  a  day ;  admit  air  freely  during  the  day.  Maintain  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere,  and  keep  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to 
70°  degrees  by  night,  and  80°  to  85°  by  day. 

Strawberries  (/or  forcing'). — The  first  runners  should  be  layered  in 
small  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had,  in  order  to  secure  good  strong 
plants  for  early  forcing  next  season.  If  the  plants  that  have  been  forced 
are  planted  out,  they  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  autumn,  and  good  crops 
next  year. 
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CAMELLIA  CUP  OF  BEAUTY. 

^  [Plate  141.] 

In  our  Number  for  April  last,  when  describing  Camellia 
Princess  Frederick  William,  we  intimated  that  we  should  figure 
another  variety  from  Mr.  Glendinning’s  collection  this  month, 
and  we  have  now  much  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  accompanying  plate  of  “  Cup  of  Beauty,”  which  name,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  is  the  literal  translation  from  the 
Chinese  for  this  fine  Camellia,  which,  with  Princess  Frederick 
William,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  from  China,  by  Mr.  B. 
Fortune.  The  flowers  are  equally  pure  as  to  colour  and  larger 
in  size  than  that  old  favourite,  the  double  white,  with  an 
occasional  streak  of  pink  down  the  petal.  The  centre  of  the 
flower  is  well  filled  with  regularly  shaped  petals,  gracefully 
incurved,  forming  a  flower  of  great  symmetry  and  beauty. 
This  variety  was  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  February 
Exhibition  in  Begent  Street,  conjointly  with  Princess 
Frederick  William,  and  received  a  first  prize.  As  a  number 
of  new  kinds  are  being  yearly  added  to  the  continental  col¬ 
lections,  and  find  their  way  here  through  those  nurserymen 
who  have  a  foreign  connection,  we  beg  to  append,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  wishing  to  increase  their  collections,  a 
selected  list — some  new  and  first-rate,  others  of  older  date — 
all  of  which  are  distinct,  and  should  be  procured,  if  not  already 
in  stock.  We  name  this  unreservedly,  as  most  English  col¬ 
lections  are  confined  to  a  very  few  kinds,  and  the  addition  of 
all  or  part  of  our  selection  will  greatly  improve  them. 

Adelina  Benvenuti,  ivory  white  with  rose  coloured  blotches ;  a  very  large 
and  well  shaped  flower 

Alba  Bourtulin ,  very  large,  well  shaped,  pure  white 

Amadryos  de  Casano,  bright  carmine  red,  edges  of  petals  white,  white  stripe 
also  up  the  centre  of  petals,  finely  imbricated  flower 
Amalia  Melzi,  outer  petals  very  bright  rose,  centre  petals  light  pale  rose,  all 
edged  and  veined  with  white,  flowers  remarkably  flat 
Arciduca  Giovanni,  outer  petals  bright  scarlet,  inner  bright  rose;  all  striped 
with  white 

Archiduchesse  Marie,  deep  cherry  colour,  each  petal  marbled  with  white; 
perfect  shape 

i  Archiduchessa  Augusta,  dark  crimson,  veined  with  blue 
i  Ariosto,  extra  fine  crimson,  white  stripe 
Beali  rosea 

I  Bella  di  Pontedera,  very  large  double  well-shaped  flower,  colour  brilliant 
rose,  all  the  petals  striped  with  white. 

I  Bennevii,  form  excellent,  colour  velvety  crimson 

|i  Bizzarra,  pale  rose  veined  with  white,  medium  sized  flowers,  but  of  perfect  form 
if  Caleb  Cope 
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Caryophylloides  (Low),  blush,  striped  with  carmine 
Chandleri  elegans 

Commander-in-Chief,  deep  rose,  superb  form 

Countess  of  Ellesmere,  creamy  white,  flesh  coloured  stripes,  fine  form 
Countess  of  Orkney,  white,  carmine  stripe  ^ 

Comte  de  Paris,  salmon  pink  edged  with  whit<^  a  fine  form 
Oruciata  Nova,  rose,  white  stripe 

De  la  Reine,  pure  white,  mottled  and  striped  with  rose  ;  extra  fine 
Drysdalei,  striped  like  a  Carnation,  ground  colour  deep  red,  white  stripe 
Dunlops,  new,  white 

Duke  of  Lancaster,  very  large  superb  flower,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  colour 
of  the  well-known  Camellia  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  but  flower  larger,  and 
form  perfect 

Elizabeth  Herbert,  outer  petals  brilliant  rose,  towards  centre  much  lighter  ; 
fine  shape 

Fra  Arnolda  da  Brescia,  red,  curiously  marbled  with  white  on  every  petal 
Francesco  Ferrugi,  form  of  a  ranunculus,  bright  crimson,  shaded  at  edges  of 
petals  by  a  kind  of  slate  colour 
General  Cavaignac,  brilliant  red,  white  stripe 

General  Drouot,  cherry  red  striped  with  white,  flower  of  medium  size 
Giordenio  Franchetti,  very  distinct  flower,  curiously  mottled  and  veined 
throughout  with  rose  and  white 
Hempstedi,  rose,  perfect  shape,  flower  of  large  size 
Jardin  d’Hiver,  fine  rose,  free  bloomer 

Jenny  Lind,  pure  white,  petals  striped  with  red ;  a  very  finely  shaped  flower 
Jubilee  (Low),  white  striped  with  rose 

L’Inaspettata,  bright  cherry  red  petals,  edged  and  striped  with  white 
Maria  Morren,  bright  carmine 

Marietta  Mossoni,  outer  rows  of  petals  deep  rose,  centre  much  lighter  in 
colour,  producing  a  pretty  effect 

Maculata  perfecta,  a  very  pretty  medium  sized  flower,  colour  varies  from 
rose  with  white  stripes  to  white  with  rose  stripes 
Mathotiana,  rich  crimson,  finely  imbricated,  extra  shape 
Montironi,  white,  imbricated,  good 
Napoleon  III.,  petals  white  and  red,  centre  pale  rose 
Optima  (Low),  rose  and  crimson 
Princesse  Baciocchi,  rich  carmine,  white  stripe 

Princesse  de  Lamballe,  very  delicate  colour,  tender  rosy  white  with'carmine 
stripe,  towards  centre  the  colour  is  pure  white  shaded  with  a  sulphur  tint 
Queen  of  Denmark  (Low) 

Reine  des  Beiges,  colour  of  Rosa  centifolia,  petals  shaded  with  white 
Saccoi  nova,  a  variety  of  older  date,  but  one  of  the  finest  grown  ;  colour 
rose,  shape  perfect.  This  Cameliia  bears  a  dozen  different  names 
Sarah  Frost,  red,  marked  with  white 
Storyi,fine  bold  flower 
Targioni,  white  with  carmine  stripe 

Teutonia,  some  flowers  white  and  others  blush  ;  very  beautiful 

Tricolor  deMathot,  a  decided'improvement  on  the  well-known  Chinese  species 

Valteveredo,  bright  rose,  very  large  and  perfect  flower 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  competition  of  this  useful  society  was  held  in 
George’s-square,  Glasgow,  on  the  9th  ult.  The  competitors  were  not 
so  numerous  as  they  were  last  year,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
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scorching  and  sultry  weather  we  had  the  week  previous.  The  number 
of  blooms  entered  was  about  800,  exclusive  of  seedlings  and  blooms 
for  exhibition.  The  following  were  the  successful  competitors,  with  the 
names  of  the  winning  dowers  : — 

Nurserymen’s  class,  24  blooms.  The  drst  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird,  West  Coats  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  for  Mrs. 
Laird,  Jeannie,  Royal  Standard,  J.  B.  Gough,  Colonel  Wyndham, 
Charles  MTntosh,  Lord  Cardigan,  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs.  Hope,  Sir  C. 
Campbell,  Jeannie’s  Rival,  Georgy,  Alice,  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Countess  of 
Roslin,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Cyrus,  Louisa,  Napoleon,  Captain  B. 
Stewart,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lady  Matheson,  William,  and  Indian 
Chief;  2nd,  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Paul,  Greenlaw  Nursery,  Paisley; 
3rd,  Messrs.  White  and  Sinclair,  Ladyburn  Nursery,  Paisley. 
Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  class,  18  blooms.  First,  Mr.  M‘Farlane, 
Barnton,  Edinburgh,  for  Jeannie,  Mary  Lamb,  Mrs.  Hope,  Yellow 
Climax,  Countess  of  Roslin,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Alice,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Eugenie,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Mr.  A.  Murray, 
Royal  Standard,  Countess,  Emperor,  James  White,  Mrs.  M'Call, 
Titian;  2nd,  Mr.  M’Nab,  Inglis-green,  Edinburgh;  3rd,  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  Belmont,  Edinburgh ;  4th,  Mr.  William  Camphell,  Pollor, 
Glasgow. — Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  class,  12  blooms.  First,  Mr. 
M‘Farlane,  Barnton,  for  Earl  Derby,  Mary  Lamb,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Miss  Talbot,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Alice,  Emperor,  Countess  of  Roslin, 
Mr.  A.  Murray,  Cyrus,  Royal  Standard,  Perfection  ;  2nd,  Mr.  John 
Prentice,  Burnbrae,  Paisley  ;  3rd,  Mr.  M‘Nab,  Inglis-green. — Twelve 
blooms  in  classes,  open  to  all — four  seifs,  four  light  grounds,  four  yellow 
grounds.  First,  Mr.  William  M‘Farlane,  Barnton,  for  Jeannie,  Mary 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Hope,  Miss  Talbot,  Alice,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Royal 
Standard,  Mr.  A.  Murray,  James  White,  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Eugenie, 
William ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Campbell,  Pollor  ;  3rd,  Mr.  James  Gibson 
Cathcart. — Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  class,  six  blooms.  First,  Mr. 
John  Prentice,  Burnbrae,  Paisley,  for  Jeannie,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  Royal  Visit,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Earl  of  Mansfield;  2nd, 
Dr.  Stuart,  Chirnside,  Berwickshire;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Hampton,  jun., 
Newport,  Fife. — Amateurs’  class,  who  cultivate  their  own  plants. 
First,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Cathcart,  for  Countess,  Cyrus,  Miss  Talbot, 
Jeannie,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Yellow  Model ;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
Cathcart;  3rd,  Dr.  Stuart. —  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ class,  single 
blooms.  Best  self,  Mr.  W.  Campbell,  for  Jeannie  ;  best  yellow  ground 
Messrs.  White  and  Sinclair,  for  Mrs.  Hope ;  best  light  ground, 
Mr.  W.  M‘Farlane,  for  Mary  Lamb,  this  was  also  the  finest 
bloom  of  any  class.  Amateurs’  class,  single  bloom.  Best  dark 
self,  Mr.  Wilson,  Cathcart,  for  Jeannie ;  best  yellow  self, 
Mr.  Wilson,  for  Yellow  Model ;  best  light  ground,  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
Miss  Talbot ;  best  yellow  ground,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  Cyrus. — Messrs. 
Downie  and  Laird  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  fine  yellow 
ground  flower,  named  Mrs.  Downie. — Mr.  W.  M‘Farlane,  Barnton, 
Edinburgh,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Mary  Lamb.  Mr. 
M‘Nab,  Inglis-green,  Edinburgh,  received  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a 
dark  self,  King  of  Sardinia. 
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ON  MULCHING  CROPS. 

The  advantage  of  mulching  vegetables  and  fruits  during  the  summer 
is  scarcely  so  well  understood  in  this  climate  as  in  France  and  Belgium, 
where  cultivation  during  the  heats  of  summer  would  fail  entirely  were 
it  not  for  this  safeguard  to  growing  crops.  The  intense  heat  of  the  last 
three  weeks  has  compelled  me  to  make  use  of  it  largely,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
its  use,  more  especially  on  dry  or  gravelly  soils,  vegetation  on 
which  soon  burns  in  hot  seasons.  The  materials  I  use  are  just  what 
there  is  to  spare ;  the  grass  and  sweeping  of  lawns  I  usually  commit  to 
my  Asparagus  beds  ; — any  litter  from  the  stables  and  cowyard  is  placed 
round  the  roots,  in  fact  covers  the  entire  soil,  where  my  Raspberries  and 
bush  fruits  grow  I  place  it  3  or  4  inches  thick,  and  the  effect  on  the  health 
and  productiveness  of  the  crops  is  very  great.  I  calculate  that  on  my  soil 
it  is  lully  one-third  more.  As  for  Strawberries,  I  have  them  littered  down 
with  fresh  stable  dung  in  April,  having  first  well  limed  the  ground  under 
the  plants  to  destroy  the  slugs.  The  dead  leaves  of  my  Strawberries 
are  always  cut  away  when  the  crop  is  gathered  ;  and,  as  I  allow  only 
as  many  runners  to  grow  as  I  want,  when  these  are  taken  away,  the  litter 
(by  August  become  quite  rotten)  is  pricked  in  between  the  rows,  and  the 
plants  make  a  clear  fresh  growth  and  continue  many  years  in  full  bearing. 
The  dead  canes  of  my  Raspberries  are  also  removed  when  the  fruit  is 
over,  and  then  the  mulching  is  forked  in,  and  I  may  say  the  same  by 
the  Currants  and  Gooseberries  ;  as  I  make  it  a  rule  to  remove  all  the 
spare  w^ood  in  August,  when  the  same  treatment  follows,  which  is  all  the 
digging  between  my  fruit  bushes  get.  My  crops  of  summer  vegetables, 
as  they  are  planted  out,  are  also  all  mulched — that  is,  the  principal 
part  of  them,  as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce  (always  sown  where  to  remain). 
Peas,  Broad  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  Cabbage,  and  Spinach.  I 
find  that  on  my  soil  it  is  much  better  to  place  the  manure  on  the 
surface  as  a  mulching  than  to  dig  it  in,  and  I  have  this  season 
entirely  followed  this  practice,  and  am  satisfied  that  I  am  right,  and 
can  therefore  recommend  the  system  to  others  working  land  similar  to 
mine. 

The  advantages  of  mulching,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  following  : — 
1st.  It  arrests  evaporation  and  consequently  helps  to  keep  the  land  moist 
in  dry  weather.  2nd.  It  saves  a  deal  of  labour,  watering,  &c.  3rd.  It 
encourages  an  abundance  of  surface  root  to  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and 
berries  ;  and  lastly,  the  mulching  becomes  in  a  fine  state  for  forking  in 
at  the  end  of  the  season ;  for  when  it  is  laid  between  the  crops  in  a 
fresh  state,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  when  short  of  other  materials, 
the  soil  gets  the  benefit  of  all  its  fertilising  properties,  and  the  mulching 
is  in  a  completely  decomposed  state  before  forking  it  in  about  the  roots, 
or  digging  it  in,  after  a  crop  of  vegetables.  Let  those  who,  like  me, 
have  a  quick  dry  soil,  try  what  I  suggest,  and  I  am  certain,  after  a  trial, 
they  will  continue  to  adopt  it.  Allow  me,  as  an  amateur,  to  thank  your 
kind  correspondent,  the  Rector  of  Rushton,  for  many  valuable  hints, 
which  I  have  adopted. 

Hampshire.  G.  W.  S. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

At  page  110  of  our  April  number  we  noticed  what  side  and  end 
ventilation  could  be  given  to  a  set  of  houses  with  ridge  and  furrow  roofs, 
and  also  pointed  out  a  means,  of  assisting  the  perfect  aeration  of  such 
houses  by  underground  air  flues  running  through  them ;  there  only 
remains  to  notice  the  ventilation  of  the  roof,  the  management  of  which 
has  until  very  recently  been  beset  with  difficulties. 

That  the  non-efficient  ventilation  of  these  descriptions  of  roofs  has 
hitherto  prevented  their  more  general  application  to  fruit  culture  is 
admitted.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  roof  the  heated  air,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  accumulated  in  the  upper  angle  of  each  ridge,  and 
in  bright  weather  became  too  hot  for  the  foliage  underneath,  which 
scorched  in  consequence  and  damaged  the  fruit,  and  has  thus  brought 
the  system  into  disrepute ;  for  the  ordinary  mode  of  ventilating  them  by 
openings  at  back  and  front  is  quite  inadequate  where  the  houses  are 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  nothing  of  the  size  we  are 
describing  should  be  attempted  without  having  a  provision  for  allowing 
the  heated  air  to  escape  by  the  top  of  the  ridges.  To  effect  this 
several  plans  have  been  invented,  of  which  we  shall  describe  two, — 
one  as  applicable  to  houses  where  the  span  of  the  ridge  is  wide,  as  in 
the  case  of  orchard  houses  and  ordinary  span  roofs  ;  and  the  other 
adapted  to  ridge  roofs  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  span.  For 
large  ridges  a  very  simple  and  efficient  plan  is  to  allow  a  space  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  between  the  two  side  sashes  at  the  top,  which 
will  rest  against  a  frame,  answering  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them 
apart  and  forming  a  sill  for  the  slides  above  to  work  on  ;  light  uprights 
are  also  placed  four  feet  apart,  supporting  the  top  rail.  The  sliding 
frames  may  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  the  whole  to  be 
capped  with  either  boards  or  zinc,  or  weather  boards  overlaid  with 
zinc,  to  keep  the  rain  from  entering  the  house,  forming  a  kind  of 
ventilating  lantern,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  into  glazed 
frames  each  two  feet  long,  one  of  which  must  be  made  so  as  to 
slide  by  the  other  in  a  groove,  the  other  to  be  fixed.  An  horizontal 
iron  rod  will  be  run  through  the  sliding  sashes  on  each  side,  and  by 
means  of  a  small  cord  and  pulley  connected  with  the  rod  at  the  end,  the 
sliding  frames  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  either  from  within  or 
outside  the  house.  In  arranging  the  sliding  sashes,  they  should  not 
open  opposite  each  other,  but  alternately,  so  as  to  equalise  the  admission 
and  escape  of  air.  We  have  stated  that  this  plan  is  more  suitable  for 
ridges  with  large  spans  than  for  the  comparatively  small  span  of  ordinary 
ridge  and  furrow  houses.  Where  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of 
Trentham,  with  his  new  Vineries  is  carried  out,  this  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement,  so  far  as  the  simple  and  expeditious  opening  and 
closing  of  the  ventilators  is  concerned,  as  by  means  of  this  apparatus  a 
large  house  can  have  every  ridge  ventilated  instantaneously  by  raising 
the  caps  fitting  into  the  apex  of  each  angle. 

By  Mr.  Fleming’s  system  an  open  space  of  six  inches  is  left  at  the 
top,  in  which  is  inserted  a  frame  having  a  moveable  cap,  fitting  closely 
on  the  frame  when  down,  to  exclude  rain,  and  which  is  raised  at 
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pleasure  by  a  series  of  elbow  joints  connected  to  the  caps,  and  worked 
by  a  connecting  rod  running  the  length  of  each  ridge,  and  attached  to  a 
brace  movement  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house,  by  which  apparatus 
the  whole  of  the  caps  are  raised  and  lowered  simultaneously.  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  ridge  and  furrow 
roofs  is  removed.  Ample  space  for  the  escape  of  over  heated  air  is  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  hottest  days,  and  by  adjusting  the  openings  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  a  uniform  circulation  can  be  obtained  at  all  times,  and 
the  most  extensive  roofs  ventilated  in  a  manner  much  superior  (as  regards 
the  uniform  escape  and  admission  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  roof)  to 
the  best  plans  we  have  seen  practised  with  lean-to  houses.  Mr.  Fleming 
speaks  very  highly  of  this  plan  in  a  more  recent  letter,  detailing  its 
satisfactory  working  during  the  late  hot  weather. 

It  has  been  our  aim  in  these  papers  to  deal  only  with  general 
principles  in  bringing  the  construction  of  fruit  houses  before  our  readers. 
The  details  of  sash  making,  glazing,  heating,  and  ventilating  will  follow, 
as  applicable  to  every  mode  of  erection.  That  improvement  is 
wanted  in  the  construction,  ventilation,  and  heating  of  garden  buildings 
is  evident.  What  is  wanted  are  not  expensive  structures — expensive 
to  erect  in  the  first  place,  and  to  keep  up  afterwards,  but  something 
cheap  and  durable.  Glass  and  iron  are  all  but  indestructible,  and  we 
think  that  iron  may  be  so  manufactured  as  not  to  require  paint,  and 
that  putty  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  in  which  case,  and  with  sets 
of  castings  made  to  a  uniform  pattern,  so  that  they  could  be  procurable 
anywhere,  and  in  any  quantities,  houses  simple  in  construction,  and 
formed  of  parts  which  could  be  put  together  or  taken  to  pieces  by  an 
ordinary  labourer,  might  be  erected  at  a  great  saving  both  as  regards 
first  cost  and  after  repairs,  and  which  could  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  absurd  laws  relating  to  the  removal  of  property  of  this  description 
prevent  very  many  yearly  tenants  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
luxury  of  a  greenhouse  or  orchard  house,  as,  should  they  leave  their 
occupancy,  they  would  incur  an  expense  to  benefit  another  party  ;  but 
once  let  us  establish  portable  houses,  and  we  should  find  a  rapid  increase 
in  their  erection. 

We  anticipate  these  cursory  remarks  will  be  followed  up  by  some 
interesting  communications  on  details  bearing  on  this  subject  by  a 
valuable  correspondent  who  has  long  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
who  we  hope  will  favour  us  with  the  results  of  his  experiments. 

Most  galvanised  iron  that  we  have  used  rusts  after  a  few  years. 


THE  ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Doubtless  you  will  receive  from  some  of  your  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  a  “  full  and  true  account  ”  of  the  names  of  the  successful 
candidates,  and  also  of  the  winning  flowers  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society,  at  Sheffield;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  matters,  in  connection  with  the  show,  on  which  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  observations.  First,  I  think  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bagshaw,  the  hon.  secretary,  (who,  I  understand,  had  many  difficulties 
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to  contend  with  in  making  arrangements  for  the  place  in  which  to  hold 
the  show)  and,  1  doubt  not,  that  the  courteous  attention  he  gave,  and 
the  endeavours  he  made  to  meet  the  reasonable  request  of  every 
exhibitor,  must  have  ensured  him  the  approbation  of  all,  and  to  which 
1  am  free  to  state  I  feel  he  is  justly  entitled.  Secondly,  although  the 
lion,  secretary  did  the  best  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do,  yet,  1  must 
say,  that  a  more  inconvenient,  dirty  place  for  an  exhibitor  to  put  up 
his  flowers  in,  than  that  to  which  myself  and  other  exhibitors  were 
introduced,  it  would  be  rare  to  find ;  and  then,  again,  the  place  in 
which  the  blooms  were  staged  for  the  inspection  of  the  censors  was 
anything  but  desirable,  for  we  conceive  Tulips  never  tell  so  well  as 
when  shown  under  canvas ;  but  here,  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  in  a  place  called  a  pavilion,  with  a  glass  roof,  without  any 
shade,  “  the  short-lived  beauties  scorched  by  the  sun’s  directer  ray,” 
withered,  drooped,  and  died.  Thirdly,  just  one  word  about  the  dinner, 
and  in  this  department  the  efforts  of  the  secretary  were  completely 
successful.  We  have  attended  many  gatherings  of  the  Fancy,  on 
similar  occasions,  but  amongst  the  best  of  all  we  place  the  gathering  at 
the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Sheffield; — in  point  of  numbers  it  was  greater 
than  we  have  hitherto  met,  and  the  very  excellent  dinner,  the  quality 
of  the  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  the  style  with  which  it  was  served 
up,  and  the  very  moderate  charge,  justify  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
best  affair  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  attended. 

But  there  is  one  more  subject,  and,  to  a  Tulip  grower,  more  important 
than  even  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  on  that  subject  permit  me  to  say  a  word 
or  two :  I  mean  the  splendid  new  flowers  which  were  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  and  which  many  of  the 
growers  present  had  never  seen  before.  I  now  more  especially  refer  to 
those  splendid  new  varieties  Sarah  Headley,  raised  by  that  veteran  and 
successful  Tulip  grower,  R.  Headley,  Esq.,  Cambridge ;  this  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  feathered  rose,  of  great  substance  and  purity,  and  in  form  first 
class.  Adonis  is  a  beautiful  byblomen,  by  the  same  raiser,  pure  white 
with  almost  black  marking.  Mr.  Headley  also  sent  Phoenix,  a  large, 
showy  feathered  bizarre,  of  fine  form,  and  some  other  fine  things. 
Gem  of  Gems  (Willison),  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Manchester 
last  season,  was  shown,  in  fine  condition,  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  is,  in 
every  respect,  a  charming  feathered  byblomen.  Rosa  Bonheur 
(Turner),  is  another  feathered  flower  of  the  same  class,  of  considerable 
merit.  Louis  Philippe  (Groom),  feathered  bizarre,  was  not,  and  a 
flower  we  had  not  before  seen.  Victor  Emanuel  (Hunt),  full-sized 
fourth  row  feathered  rose,  fine  form,  perfectly  pure,  and  regularly 
marked  ;  colour  much  brighter  and  more  intense  than  Heroine  and 
far  better  cup.  Helen  (Hunt),  a  nice  feathered  second  row  byblomen, 
quite  pure,  constant,  and  regular  in  the  feathering  ;  if  there  be  a  fault, 
it  is  a  trifle  too  long  in  the  cup.  The  finest  bloom,  perhaps,  in  the 
exhibition  was  the  well-known  George  Hayward,  feathered  bizarre, 
shown  by  Mr.  Betteridge. 

Josh.  Hunt. 

[A  coloured  plate  of  Sarah  Headley  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number, 
when  a  full  report  will  also  appear.] 
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AURICULAS. 

As  July  is  the  month  in  which  men  are  wont  to  make  or  mend  their 
Auricula  lists,  I  send  you  a  Catalogue  raisonnee,  the  result  of  some 
years’  care  and  trouble,  for  which,  when  I  commenced  growing  these 
dowers,  I  should  have  been  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  that  preceded  me. 

The  first  list  in  each  class,  namely  Lists  I.,  IV.,  VI.,  and  VIII., 
have  none  specially  marked,  because  I  consider  all  the  varieties  in  them 
indispensable  to  any  one  wishing  for  a  really  good  selection.  To  these 
must  also  be  added  the  marked  ones  in  List  III.,  especially  Nos.  27, 
29,  31,  37,  and  39.  In  all  the  secondary  lists  I  have  marked  with  an 
asterisk  those  I  consider  the  best. 

Not  all  here  enumerated  are  worth  growing  at  all.  I  have 
catalogued  all  I  can  speak  ol  with  confidence  from  careful  observation, 
whether  good  or  bad.  With  the  exception  of  List  X.,  I  either  grow 
now,  or  have  heretofore  grown,  or  at  least  have  been  familar  with,  nearly 
the  whole.  The  remaining  few,  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight,  I  have, 
perhaps  incautiously,  classed  without  seeing  them  in  their  growth. 
One  of  these,  Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  is  that  of  which  a  pip  was  sent 
to  me  under  the  wrong  name  of  Lady  Sale,  and  which  I  noticed  in  your 
last  month’s  Florist. 


List  I. 

GREEN  EDGED. 

1.  Booth’s  Freedom 

2.  Hudson’s  Apollo 

2.  Leigh’s  Colonel  Tay 

4.  Litton’s  Imperator 

5.  Ollier’s  Lady  Ann  Wilbraham 

6.  Page’s  Champion 

List  II. 

GREEN  EDGED,  more  o  r  less 
pure. 

Some  of  these  are  often  more  effective 
than  the  preceding  on  the  stage, 
and  even,  occasionally,  on  the 
exhibition  table.  The  best  are 
marked  * 

7.  Beeston’s  Apollo* 

8.  Buckley’s  Jolly  Tar 

9.  Clegg’s  Lady  Blucher* 

10.  Cockup’s  Eclipse 

11.  Headley’s  Conductor 

12.  „  Excellent 

13.  „  King  James 

14.  Heath’s  Emerald 

15.  Hepworth’s  Robin  Hood* 

16.  Hilton’s  Freeman* 

17.  Hogg’s  Waterloo 

18.  Lightbody’s  Inkerman 

19.  „  Lord  Lynedoch* 

20.  „  Star  of  Bethlehem* 

21.  Pollitt’s  Highland  Laddie 

22.  Smith’s  Waterloo 

23.  Warris’s  Blucher 

24.  Yates’s  Morris  Green  Hero* 


List  III. 

With  intermediate  or  undecided  edge, 
but  sometimes  coming  pure  in 
either  the  green  or  the  grey  class. 
Among  these  are  found  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
Auriculas. 

25.  Ashton's  Prince  of  Wales* 
Bearliss’s  Superb 
Beeston’s  Fair  Flora* 
Coldham’s  Blucher 
Dickson’s  Duke  of  Cambridge* 
„  Kent 
„  Wellington* 
Earl  Grey 
„  of  Errol 
,,  Stanhope 
Matilda* 

Prince  Albert* 
Lancashire* 

Lowrie’s  Glory  of  Cheshunt 
Lightbody’s  Sir  John  Moore* 
Moore’s  Jubilee 
„  Violet 
Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann 
Page’s  Defiance 
„  Waterloo 
Pearson’s  Badajoz 
Pollitt’s  Rulerof  England 
Ryder’s  Waterloo 
Simpson’s  Commander-in- 
Chief 

49.  Stretch’s  Alexander 

50.  Triall’s  Mayflower 

51.  Wood’s  Lord  Lascelles 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 
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List  IV. 

GREY  EDGED. 

52.  Chapman’s  Maria 

53.  ,,  Sophia 

54.  Dickson’s  Unique 

55.  Fletcher’s  Mary  Ann 

56.  „  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

57.  Grimes’s  Privateer 

58.  Headley’s  Superbf 

59.  Lightbody’s  Sir  C.  Napier 

60.  Maclean’s  Unique 

61.  Smith’s  General  Bolivar 

62.  Sykes’s  Complete 

63.  Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of 

Europef 

t  Either,  not  both. 

List  V. 

GREY  EDGED  ;  a  few  of  which  are 
little  if  anything  behind  the  pre¬ 
ceding  list.  No.  73,  for  instance, 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  (always 
excepting  37),  but  it  can  never  be 
got  in  time. 

64.  Barlow’s  Morning  Star 

65.  Bone’s  Perfection 

66.  Dixon’s  Lady  Jane  Grey* 

67.  Headley’s  Stapleford  Hero* 

68.  „  Splendour 

69.  Hedges’  Britannia* 

70.  Kent’s  Queen  Victoria 

71.  Kenyon’s  Ringleader 

72.  Lightbody’s  Alma* 

73.  „  Richard  Headley* 

74.  Metcalfe’s  Lancashire  Hero 

75.  Taylor’s  Ploughboy 

76.  Wilmer’s  Squire  Chilman* 

List  VI. 

WHITE  E  DGED. 

77.  Ashworth’s  Regular 

78.  Gairn’s  Model 

79.  Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty 

80.  Hepworth’s  True  Briton 

81.  Lightbody’s  Countess  of  Dun- 

more 

82.  Lightbody’s  Fair  Maid 

83.  Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

84.  Taylor’s  Favourite 

85.  „  Glory 

List  VII. 

WHITE  EDGED. 

86.  Campbell’s  Robert  Burns* 

87.  Cheetham’s  Countess  of  Wilton 


88.  Clegg’s  Crucifix 

89.  Hughes’s  Pillar  of  Beauty* 

90.  Lee’s  Bright  Venus 

91.  „  Earl  Grosvenor* 

92.  Mellor’s  Reform 

93.  Popplewell’s  Conqueror* 

94.  Poll’s  Regulator* 

95.  Summerscales’  Catharina 

96.  Taylor’s  Incomparable 

97.  Wood’s  Delight 

List  VIII. 

SELFS. 

98.  Chapman’s  Squire  Smith 

99.  Faulkner’s  Hannibal 

100.  Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag 

101.  Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock 

102.  Sim’s  Eliza 

103.  ,,  Vulcan 

104.  Smith’s  Mrs.  Smith 

105.  Spalding’s  Blackbird 

List  IX. 

SELFS. 

106.  Barker’s  Nonsuch 

107.  Betteridge’s  Brutus 

108.  Clegg’s  Blue  Bonnet 

109.  Gorton’s  Stadtholder* 

110.  Grimes’s  Flora’s  Flag 

111.  Headley’s  Adonis 

112.  Hufton’s  Squire  Mundy 

113.  Kaye’s  Jupiter 

114.  Kenyon’s  Freedom 

115.  Lightbody’s  Admiral  of  the 

Blue* 

116.  Maltby’s  Oxonian* 

117.  Martin’s  Eclipse* 

118.  Nether  wood’s  Othello* 

119.  Redmayne’s  Metropolitan* 

120.  Scholes’s  Ned  Lud 

121.  Spalding’s  Bessie  Bell* 

122.  „  Mary  Gray* 

FLOWERS  NOT  YET  LET  OUT, 
AND  OF  HIGH  EXCELLENCE. 

123.  Campbell’s  Admiral  Napier, 

green  edged 

1 24.  Smith’s  Lycurgus,  green  edged 

125.  Headley’s  George  Lightbody, 

grey  edged 

126.  Lightbody’s  Mrs.  Headley, 

white  edged 

127.  Lightbody’s  Sir  Colin  Camp¬ 

bell,  self 


Iota. 
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HINTS  FOR  LADY  AMATEURS.— JUL  Y. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  FRAME. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  for  blooming  next  spring  should  now  be 
sown ;  sow  in  shallow  pans,  and  place  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  a 
frame,  keeping  the  soil  moist  but  not  wet.  During  hot  sunshine  lay 
a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  pans  to  assist  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and 
shade  the  young  plants  when  up. 

Myrtles  should  be  placed  in  any  open  place  in  the  full  sun,  a 
situation  they  enjoy ;  let  them  be  well  attended  to  with  water,  and 
washed  overhead  as  well.  Oleanders  may  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
when  the  buds  appear  supply  them  well  with  water,  or  place  them  in 
bottom  pans  kept  filled ;  and  give  them  all  the  light  possible. 

Hydrangeas  in  pots  out  of  doors  should  be  well  supplied  with  water. 
Where  these  can  be  made  to  produce  blooms  of  a  blue  tinge  they  give 
a  variety,  and  should  be  encouraged.  We  shall  say  something  on  this 
point  at  the  proper  time. 

Geraniums  which  have  done  flowering  will  be  placed  out  of  doors  in 
the  full  sun,  and  when  the  wood  becomes  brown  cut  the  shoots  back  to 
within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood  ;  make  these  into  cuttings,  and 
place  three  or  four  of  them  in  a  5 -inch  pot  in  sandy  soil ;  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  frame,  or  even  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  cuttings  will  soon 
make  roots. 

Balsams  are  nice  plants  for  filling  the  greenhouse  in  September. 
Small  plants  should  now  be  shifted  into  8  or  10-inch  pots  in  rich  open 
soil,  decayed  turf,  and  leaf  mould ;  put  them  in  a  frame,  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days  till  they  begin  to  grow,  then  give  more  air ;  if  any 
flowers  appear,  pick  them  off  for  the  present. 

The  early  Fuchsias  will  now  be  in  bloom ;  if  there  are  any  smaller 
plants  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  These  will  bloom  on  till 
Christmas. 

Chrysanthemums  should  also  be  shifted,  and  the  plants  plunged  and 
carefully  watered ;  this,  however,  is  not  generally  a  lady’s  flower. 

If  the  opportunity  occurs,  a  few  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  may  be 
introduced  into  the  greenhouse  for  autumn  blooming ;  they  make  a  nice 
variety.  The  way  to  raise  these  we  shall  show  at  the  proper  time. 

A  few  pots  of  blue  Nemophila  and  Mignonette  should  now  be  sown 
for  placing  in  the  house  in  the  autumn;  keep  them  in  the  shade 
till  wanted.  We  advise  ladies  to  dispense  with  window  plants  for  the 
present,  as  cut  flowers  are  now  so  abundant. 

Walls  and  Trellises. — There  are  very  few  things  more  beautiful  for 
covering  low  trellises  or  rustic  work  than  the  major  Convolvulus  and 
orange  Tropseolum  or  Nasturtium  mixed  together  ;  the  blue  Mau- 
randya  and  Lophospermum  purpureum  are  also  very  fine,  and  a 
new  Tropseolum  called  elegans.  Yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses 
will  now  have  done  blooming,  and  the  wood  which  has  produced 
flowers  should  be  cut  away,  and  some  of  the  young  shoots  now  making 
growth  trained  in  the  place  of  the  old,  for  flowering  next  year.  Every 
lady  with  a  south  or  south-east  wall  should  have  a  plant  of  the  white 
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B  anksian  for  its  fragrance.  Where  there  are  any  old  established  plants 
of  the  Boursault,  or  any  strong  growing  climbing  Roses,  they  are  the 
very  thing  to  bud  with  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Isabella  Gray,  and  Triomphe 
de  Rennes — three  superb  yellow  and  sulphur  coloured  Roses.  Cut 
away  a  part  of  the  old  wood,  and  fill  the  young  shoots  with  buds  of 
the  above,  which  will  flower  freely  next  year.  Two  other  fine  Roses 
for  a  wall  in  this  class  are  Solfaterre  and  La  Marque  ;  the  buds  may 
be  inserted  at  once,  preferring  cloudy  weather  for  doing  it. 

Flower  Garden. — Not  much  to  do  here,  excepting  to  tie  up  or  peg 
down  as  the  case  may  be,  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  water  in  dry 
weather.  We  hope  all  lady  amateurs  grow  herbaceous  plants,  as  they 
are  easily  managed,  and  guite  as  gay,  and  in  reality  more  useful  and 
interesting  than  a  garden  full  of  Verbenas,  &c.  During  the  autumn 
we  shall  describe  the  best  of  them,  for  a  guide  to  purchasers.  Where 
there  are  gaps  in  the  border,  sow  a  pinch  of  Nemojhila  seed  or 
Virginian  Stock  to  fill  up  ;  also  take  care  to  have  plenty  of  Mignonette 
sown  in  every  corner.  We  advise  that  every  nook  and  corner  be  filled 
with  the  Musk  plant,  Lemon  Verbena,  Heliotrope,  and  Balm  of  Gilead  ; 
they  diffuse  a  delightful  fragrance  through  the  garden,  and  are  also 
very  useful  to  ladies  when  gathered  and  dried  with  Rose  flowers,  Cloves, 
and  Lavender  for  pot  pournes,  for  which  shallow  paper  trays  should  now 
be  ready  on  which  to  dry  the  petals  of  the  Rose,  Lavender,  &c.,  as 
they  come  to  hand ;  the  drying  should  always  be  in  the  shade,  and 
the  flowers  turned  over  several  times  daily.  To  ladies  fond  of 
botanising  we  can  recommend  two  useful  works :  one  is,  “Wild 
Flowers,  How  to  See  and  How  to  Gather  Them  ;  ”  the  other  is  “  British 
Wild  Flowers/’  illustrated  by  Sowerby,  published  in  monthly  parts. 

Where  hardy  Ferns  are  cultivated,  take  care  they  are  kept  moist  by 
frequently  dewing  them  overhead  in  hot  weather ;  this  may  be  done 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  always  in  the  evening.  The  north  sides  of 
walls  or  hedges  should  always  be  selected  for  growing  native  Ferns, 
though  some  will  thrive  well  in  open  places. 


PROTECTION. 

I  said  in  my  last,  that,  convinced  by  Mr.  Radclyffe’s  reasoning,  I  had 
adopted  his  mode  of  protection  for  my  wall  fruit  trees,  modified  in  a 
manner  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Powell ;  and  as  the  plan  is  simple, 
and  may,  in  proper  places  and  in  certain  seasons  be  useful,  I  will 
describe  it,  with  its  effects,  as  here  experienced. 

I  have  eight  trees,  two  of  which  afforded  no  fair  means  of  comparison  ; 
of  the  remaining  six  five  were  protected, — two  Peach,  one  Nectarine, 
and  two  Apricot  trees.  One,  a  large  red  Apricot,  remained  without 
covering. 

The  locality  is  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exposed  and 
cold,  just  such  as  seemed  calculated  to  show  the  advantage  of  protection. 
The  walls  are  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  coping,  the  aspect  of  the  protected 
trees  S.E.  Each  tree  had  a  frame  of  rough  scantling  in  eight  pieces 
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nailed  together,  resembling  an  overgrown  sash  window,  the  four 
outsiders  being  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight,  and  the  four  cross 
bars  being  more  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  against  the  canvas  than 
for  strength.  The  top  of  this  frame  being  placed  flush  up  to  the  under 
side  of  the  coping,  and  the  bottom  at  three  feet  distance  from  the  wall 
and  held  fast  there  by  pegs  driven  into  the  ground,  it  stood  quite  firm 
and  gave  no  further  trouble.  Along  the  top  of  the  frame  was  stretched 
a  rope,  on  which,  traversed  by  curtain  rings,  a  sheet  of  calico  made  to 
size,  and  reaching  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom.  A  reef  or  two 
on  the  unfastened  side  made  all  snug  in  a  couple  of  minutes  either 
when  drawn  or  thrown  back ;  one  side  being  made  fast  to  the  upright 
of  the  frame  ;  so  that  the  trouble  of  using  after  it  was  made  was  all  but 
nothing.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  £1  13s.,  and  I  should 
imagine  it  will  last  with  care  several  seasons.  When  drawn,  the 
protection  was  as  great  as  is  desirable,  while  the  circulation  of  air 
underneath  was  free  and  unimpeded.  I  thought  it,  and  still  think  it, 
a  clever  contrivance,  which  may  at  times  be  useful,  especially  when  in 
low  and  damp  situations  the  spring  is  wet,  with  hail  and  sleet. 

The  result  was  as  follows  : — All  six  trees  were  full  of  blossom ;  the 
show  at  present  on  the  Nectarine  and  two  Peach  trees,  nil;  on  the 
two  Apricots  a  superabundance  of  fruit.  But  so  there  is  also  on  the 
unprotected  Apricot  facing  the  S.W.  No  other  Peach  trees  in  the 
parish,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  protected,  and  none  that  I  have  seen  are 
without  a  fair  amount  of  fruit. 

Iota. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  SMALL  GARDEN.— No.  X. 

Which  of  us  is  there  that  has  not  met  during  our  course  in  life  an 
elderly  gentlemanly-looking  man,  of  whom  you  do  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  say,  “  That  man  has  seen  better  days.”  His  coat  has  now  a  very 
threadbare  appearance,  but  it  is  of  unmistakeable  broadcloth.  His  hat, 
alas  !  now  fast  fading  from  its  pristine  beauty,  has  evidently  the  Bond- 
Street  mods  upon  it.  His  gloves  and  boots  display  rather  the  ingenuity 
of  the  repairer  than  the  skill  of  Hoby  or  Jouvin,  for  as  Thackeray  says 
— Poverty  is  a  disease  which  attacks  a  man’s  extremities  first :  you 
engage  in  conversation  with  him,  and  find  that  he  knows  a  vast  deal 
about  London  society.  He  is  no  snob — does  not  affect,  like  Mr.  Tibbs, 
in  Goldsmith’s  “  Citizen  of  the  World,”  to  talk  of  lords  and  ladies 
whom  he  has  only  seen  at  a  distance  ;  but  you  evidently  gather  that  he 
has  been  in  good  society,  and  that  at  some  time  before  the  coat  was  as 
worn,  or  the  boots  as  patched  as  they  are  now,  he  dined  at  West  End 
clubs,  eat  whitebait  at  Greenwich,  danced  at  Almack’s,  and  rode  his 
well-bred  horse  in  Rotten  Row.  You  say,  “  Poor  fellow,  he  has  seen 
better  days.”  Auriculoaically  speaking,  I  am  that  man.  Out  at  elbows 
I  decidedly  am  (my  old  gardener  took  care  of  that) — my  paltry  frame 
of  plants  would  certainly  do  no  more  than  cause  a  grower  to  shrug  his 
shoulders,  or  turn  up  his  nose  in  contemptuous  pity.  1  speak  very 
cautiously  of  what  1  now  do  in  the  line ;  in  fact,  I  had  rather  people 
did  not  know  where  I  lodge;  but  if  some  one  draws  me  out,  enters  into 
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conversation  on  one  of  my  favourite  flowers,  he  too  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  “  Ah !  poor  fellow,  he  has  seen  better  days  ;  he  talks  evidently 
as  if  he  knew  these  haughty  dames  and  noble  lords.”  So  that  when  I 
sit  down,  as  I  do  now,  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  to  some  correspondents 
of  writing  a  few  words  on  this  beautiful  flower,  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
as  if  1  were  an  impostor  ;  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a 
man  to  be  a  judge  of  painting  should  possess  a  private  gallery,  so  neither, 
to  be  able  to  speak  about  Auriculas,  is  it  needful  to  have  a  large  stock 
of  them. 

But  be  it  known  to  you,  gentle  reader,  that  I  am  not  a  novice — that 
any  remarks  I  may  offer  are  the  result  of  long  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion — that  I  have  been,  in  days  long  past,  a  successful  exhibitor  of  the 
flower — that  I  have  seen  them  grown  by  persons  in  very  different 
localities,  and  that  one  of  the  brightest  feathers  in  my  floricultural  cap 
is  the  recollection  of  having  beaten  the  very  best  grower  of  Auriculas  I 
ever  saw  (Dr.  Plant,  of  Monkstown,  near  Dublin),  some  11  years  ago. 
Mr.  Turner  knows  something  of  his  plants,  I  believe ;  and  whoever 
once  saw  them  in  bloom  would  not  soon  again  forget  the  sight.  Plants 
of  the  most  delicate  habit  became  vigorous  under  his  care,  and  I  never 
knew  of  any  one  but  he  who  could  grow  Booth’s  Freedom  with  eleven 
good  sized  pips  on  it — so  I  am  not  a  greenhorn.  Of  the  flower  itself  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  a  second  opinion  ;  some  may  admire  it  more 
than  others,  but  all  must  admire — though  I  do  recollect  one  lady  who 
came  to  see  my  brother’s  plants,  who  considered  the  wool  with  which 
the  pips  were  kept  apart  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  flowers  !  What 
can  be  more  exquisite  and  elegant  than  a  good  stage  of  Auriculas  ? — so 
aristocratic  looking,  so  peculiar  in  their  foliage,  some  powdered  over 
with  delicately  fine  meal,  others  rich  and  glossy  in  their  “  coat  of 
Lincoln  green.”  And  then  the  flower  itself;  some  with  a  beautiful 
green  edge,  some  grey,  some  white,  mixed  up  with  bright  blue  and  dark 
chocolate  coloured  seifs,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  gay  and  lively  Alpine ; 
truly,  it  is  “  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.”  But  with  all  this,  it 
is  essentially  a  poor  man’s  flower  ;  the  weavers  at  Manchester  and  the 
small  florist  are  much  more  likely  to  have  them  in  perfection  than  the 
wealthy  amateur  or  the  large  nurseryman.  They  require  constant 
oversight,  a  thing  they  are  apt  to  lose  in  the  demand  on  time  and 
attention  which  a  large  establishment  involves,  and  hence  you  must  not 
look  to  the  regular  florist  for  a  good  collection  of  them.  And  there  is 
this  very  great  advantage  connected  with  them,  that  the  addition  to  the 
number  of  good  sorts  is  very  small  even  in  the  course  of  ten  years  ;  so 
much  so  that  I  am  quite  confident  by  far  the  greater  number  of  prizes 
are  taken  by  old  flowers  than  by  new ;  and  while  in  other  things — 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  kc. — there  is  the  continual  expulsion  of  old 
kinds,  the  flowers  of  this  year  being  unsuitable  for  next,  the  catalogues 
of  last  year  being  now  not  much  better  than  an  old  almanack — a  list  of 
Auriculas  published  ten  years  ago  is  fresh  and  useful  now,  and  this  is 
to  me  no  slight  recommendation  of  the  flower,  for  it  shows  that  a 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection  is  attained  in  it,  and  that  one  does  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  “pooh-poohed”  by  great,  big,  greedy  men,  who  will 
have  large  gardens. 
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I  was  asked  the  other  day,  by  a  friend  and  neighbour,  if  they  were 
not  subject  to  some  peculiar  diseases,  which  make  it  difficult  to  grow 
them  ?  Well,  they  are  ;  but  I  believe  the  worst  one  is  “  quackery  ” 
(by-the-by,  more  than  Auriculas  are  affected  by  it).  One  has  only  to 
look  into  any  old  gardening  book,  and  see  the  messes  recommended  for 
them,  and  our  only  wonder  is,  that,  like  the  Dodo,  they  are  not  an 
extinct  race.  When  I  mention  bullock’s  blood,  sugar  bakers’  scum, 
goose  dung,  &c.,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  so  delicate  a  plant  has 
withstood  so  much  ill-treatment.  My  first  advice,  then,  to  any  one 
about  to  undertake  to  grow  Auriculas  is,  avoid  all  quackery ;  there  are 
four  ingredients,  and  four  only,  necessary  for  their  growth — cow- dung, 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand  or  road  grit.  The  three  first  must 
be  well  rotted,  on  this  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  in 
growing.  One-third  of  each  of  these  is  a  good  proportion,  and  enough 
sand  or  road-grit  to  keep  it  well  open  ;  as  you  gain  experience,  you  will 
find  that  some  sorts  require  more  of  one  or  another  of  these,  and  you 
will,  in  potting,  act  accordingly  ; — it  will  be  well  to  have  this  prepared 
some  time  before  potting,  well  mixed  together'  and  frequently  turned 
over  to  sweeten,  for  anything  of  a  sour  nature  is  an  abomination  to  this 
very  sensitive  plant ;  and  you  may  rely  on  it  that  nothing  will  give  you 
healthy  plants,  if  you  neglect  this  first  grand  requisite.  When  and 
how  to  pot  them  are  questions  that  have  occasioned  quite  as  much 
controversy  as  the  dressing  of  a  belle  for  a  ball  or  the  day  for  a  pic-nic. 
It  were  needless  to  enter  into  the  discussions  upon  the  point ;  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  middle  or  end  of  July  about  the 
best  time,  for  two  reasons — the  plants  have  had  time  to  make  growth 
after  the  blooming,  and  have  also  time  to  settle  themselves  before 
winter ;  consequently,  you  will  not  run  so  great  a  risk  of  autumn 
blooming  as  if  you  potted  in  May,  as  some  recommend  ;  or,  of  damping 
in  winter,  if  potted,  as  some  recommend,  in  August.  I  find  I  have 
run  out  my  allotted  space,  and  must,  therefore,  only  now  give  a  list  of 
some  good  and  cheap  varieties  to  commence. 


GREEN-EDGED. 


Waterloo  (Smith) 
Lady  Blucher  (Clegg) 
Champion  (Page) 


Lady  Ann  Wilbraham  (Ollier) 
Imperator  (Litton) 

Lord  Nelson  (Howard) 


GREY-EDGED. 


Complete  (Sykes) 
Conqueror  (Waterhouse) 
General  Bolivar  (Smith) 
Ringleader  (Keynes) 


Lovely  Ann  (Oliver) 
Superb  (Headly) 

Ne  plus  ultra  (Fletcher) 


WHITE-EDGED. 


Conqueror  (Popplewell) 
Glory  (Taylor) 


True  Briton  (Hepworth) 
Incomparable  (Taylor) 


SELFS. 


Blackbird  (Spalding) 
Metropolitan  (Redman) 


Mrs.  Smith  (Smith) 
Hannibal  (Faulkner) 


ALINE. 


Conspicua 
Fair  Rosamond 


Goliath 

King  of  the  Alps 
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These  are  all  remarkable  and  fine,  are  good  in  character,  and  nearly  all 
fair  growers.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  or 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Dodwell,  of  Manchester,  will  supply  good  plants. 
The  former  is  more  convenient  for  southern,  and  the  others  for  northern 
growers. 

Beal ,  June  22.  D. 


EARLY  MELONS. 

Melons,  which  I  exhibited  in  the  first  week  in  May,  were  produced 
by  a  mode  of  cultivation  which  I  have  successfully  adopted  for  several 
years.  The  following  details  may  perhaps  enable  others,  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  the  same  plan,  to  obtain  equal  success. 

I  grow  my  early  Melons  under  three  light  frames,  which  are  eleven 
feet  long,  by  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  two  feet  deep  at  the  back,  and 
fourteen  inches  in  front :  the  lights  of  these  frames  are  glazed  with  the 
best  crown  glass,  well  fitted  in  the  laps  and  puttied  ;  they  are  made  so 
perfectly  close  that  no  air  can  gain  admittance  into  the  frames,  except 
when  I  give  it  by  raising  the  lights. 

Each  frame  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hollow  brick  pit,  which  is 
four  feet  deep  inside  :  the  lower  part  (about  ten  inches)  is  solid, 
and  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  remainder  is  a  flue  carried  entirely  round 
the  pit ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  flue  is  three  inches  wide  in  the  clear, 
and  the  walls  of  it  are  formed  of  four-inch  work,  that  is,  of  bricks  laid 
flat :  the  inner  wall  is  well  bedded  with  good  mortar,  and  pointed 
within  and  without  so  perfectly,  that  the  steam  of  the  dung  which  is 
introduced  into  the  flue  cannot  penetrate  into  the  inside  of  the  pit ;  the 
outer  wall  of  the  flue  is  constructed  with  open  brick-work,  which 
admits  the  steam  of  dung  linings  into  the  flue ;  the  top  of  the  flue  is 
covered  with  eleven-inch  tiles,  extending  over  the  hollow  part,  and  both 
the  side  walls  and  this  are  also  rendered,  by  means  of  mortar,  imper¬ 
vious  to  steam  ;  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  external  wall  of  the  flue,  and 
stands  exactly  flush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  brickwork.  The  bottoms 
of  the  pits  are  kept  dry  by  means  of  drains. 

Previous  to  working  a  frame,  the  hollow  inside  of  the  pit,  which  is 
nine  feet  two  inches  long,  by  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  is  filled  with  loose  tiles,  or  brick  rubbish,  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  flue  ;  above  this  is  placed  a  layer,  about  a  foot 
thick,  of  short  prepared  dung,  nearly  cold,  and  then  another  layer  of 
six  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  ;  both  of  these  are  well  and  closely 
trodden,  so  as  to  prevent  their  sinking  afterwards,  and  over  the  whole, 
level  with  the  top  of  the  flue,  is  placed  a  floor  of  coal  ashes,  laid  quite 
smooth,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  prevents  any  worms,  which  may 
be  in  the  dung,  getting  through  into  the  mould  above  it  while  the  frame 
is  in  work. 

The  compost  used  by  me  in  growing  early  Melons  is  made  of  three 
parts  of  well  prepared  rich  loam,  and  one  part  of  very  rotten  dung ; 
these  are  well  mixed  together  and  laid  in  a  ridge  to  meliorate,  six 
weeks  or  two  months  before  it  is  wanted  for  use. 
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As  I  always  grow  Cucumbers  both  on  dung  and  in  brick  pits  through 
the  winter,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  seed  bed  for  Melons  is  saved, 
by  using  one  of  the  Cucumber  frames,  which  answers  equally  as  well 
for  that  purpose.  I  sow  the  early  Melon  seeds  the  first  week  in 
January,  and  place  the  seed  pots  as  near  the  glass  of  the  frame  as  I 
can.  In  eight  or  nine  days  after  sowing,  when  the  seed-leaves  are 
fully  expanded,  I  put  my  Melon  plants  into  small  pots  of  five  inches 
diameter,  three  plants  into  a  pot,  and  when  they  have  made  the  second 
or  third  rough  leaf,  I  stop  them.  These  plants,  if  they  have  been  duly 
attended  to,  will  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  be  fit  for  turning 
out  into  the  Melon  frame  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  February. 

I  generally  line  my  pits  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  plants  are  fit 
to  put  out,  always  using  for  my  linings  quite  fresh  dung,  which  I 
.prefer,  not  only  because  the  expense  and  trouble  of  preparing  the  dung 
in  the  usual  mode  is  saved,  but  because  it  loses  much  of  its  strength  in 
the  preparation ;  all  danger  from  the  steam  of  it  may  be  avoided  by 
proper  attention  in  the  gardener  or  his  assistant.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  I  renew  my  linings,  or  add  to  them,  I  also  invariably  employ 
fresh  dung. 

When  the  heat  from  my  first  linings  comes  up,  I  treat  the  frame 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  as  I  do  after  the  plants  are  ridged  out  in  it, 
not  only  in  giving  air  but  in  covering  it,  and  watering  the  flues,  as 
hereafter  described. 

In  introducing  the  compost  into  the  frames,  I  first  spread  a  slight 
covering  of  it  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ashes,  and  then  place  one 
good  barrowful  in  a  heap  under  the  centre  of  each  light ;  when  the  heaps 
become  warm,  I  form  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  each,  bringing  their 
tops  to  within  seven  or  eight  inches  of  the  glass,  the  mould  of  the  hills 
being  moderately  pressed  together  with  the  hand,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  may  work  freely  through  it. 

Whenever  the  roots  of  the  plants  appear  through  the  hills  I  add  a 
covering  about  an  inch  thick  of  the  compost,  and  this  application  of 
fresh  compost  becomes  necessary  soon  after  the  Melons  are  ridged  out, 
and  continues  so  from  time  to  time,  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
the  surface  of  the  pit,  up  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  flue,  will  be  almost 
covered  with  the  additional  mould.  The  flues  also  will  be  ultimately 
covered  in  part  with  mould,  but  it  should  not  be  filled  up  fully  against 
the  frame,  but  ought  to  slope  downwards,  towards  the  bottom  of  it,  on 
every  side. 

The  due  management  of  forcing  the  early  Melons  consists  in  the 
attention  which  is  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  heat,  the  admission  of 
air,  and  the  covering  of  the  frames. 

Each  three- light  frame  is  covered  at  night  in  the  following  manner  : 
a  good  clean  large  mat  is  laid  lengthways  over  the  lights,  which  covers 
the  glass,  and  keeps  the  whole  clean  ;  then  follows  a  regular  layer  of 
hay,  thick  in  proportion  to  the  heat  in  the  linings  and  the  temperature 
of  the  night,  and  over  the  hay,  for  each  light,  is  placed  a  single  mat 
(three  mats  to  each  frame),  which  is  properly  and  securely  fastened  by 
nails,  taking  care  that  no  part  of  it  hangs  over  the  sides  or  ends  of  the 
frame. 
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The  coverings  are  usually  fastened  down  about  sun-set,  and  I 
invariably  visit  the  frames  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  by  which 
time  the  heat  within  them  will  have  somewhat  increased.  If  I  find 
the  heat  too  high,  I  admit  air  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock  I  arrange  the  lights  finally  for  the  night,  leaving 
them  more  or  less  open,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  due  regulation  of 
the  heat ;  I  consider  80  degrees  about  the  proper  temperature  to  be 
preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 

The  frames  are  uncovered  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  if 
the  weather  is  not  very  severe ;  but  if  there  is  sharp  frost,  the  covering 
ought  to  remain  on  a  little  later.  I  like  to  find  the  heat  in  the 
morning,  within  the  frame,  three  or  four  degrees  above  eighty ;  I  have 
known  it  in  very  hard  weather  as  low  as  68,  but  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  it  is  so  much  reduced. 

At  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  water  the  tops  of  the  flues 
within  the  frames  with  a  rose  water  pot ;  this  produces  a  steam  which 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants.  After  the  watering,  the  lights  are  shut 
down  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  when  the  heat  has  risen  to  above  83 
degrees,  I  gave  air,  increasing  or  diminishing  its  admission  according 
to  the  changes  of  the  weather  during  the  day.  The  heat  of  the  frames 
ought  not  to  exceed  85  degrees,  nor  be  lower  than  70  degrees.  I  have 
found  by  experience  that  to  bring  early  Melons  to  perfection  a  higher 
temperature  is  required  than  what  is  necessary  for  early  Cucumbers. 

When  the  flues  are  watered  in  the  morning,  no  water  is  at  that  time 
given  to  the  plants  ;  but  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,*if  necessary, 
during  February,  bottom  waterings  are  given  to  the  hills  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  but  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  not  then  wetted.  As  the 
power  of  the  sun  increases,  after  the  end  of  February,  the  waterings 
are  gradually  increased  ;  and  I  also  then  give  water  about  twice  a 
week,  tolerably  freely  all  over  the  leaves,  with  a  rose ;  this  is  usually 
done  on  fine  bright  mornings. 

The  Melon  plants,  after  being  ridged  out,  soon  make  runners ;  these 
I  stop  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  which  causes  them  to  throw  out 
fresh  ones,  which  are  usually  more  productive  of  fertile  flowers,  and  on 
them  I  set  my  first  crop  of  fruit.  I  am  careful  to  keep  the  plants 
regularly  thinned  from  weak  and  barren  shoots,  and  from  the  oldest 
leaves,  when  they  are  too  thick. 

During  the  whole  period  of  forcing,  the  heat  under  the  frames  is 
well  kept  up  by  occasional  renewals  of  the  linings. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  but  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  first  fruits  which  have  set  are  become  nearly  as  large  as 
pullet’s  eggs  ;  these  I  reduced  to  nine  in  each  frame,  that  is,  three  to 
a  light,  and  one  only  to  each  plant.  After  this,  as  the  fruit  will  swell 
rapidly,  fresh  compost,  if  necessary,  should  be  added,  and  attention  be 
paid  to  thinning  the  barren  runners  and  old  leaves  of  the  plants,  as 
before  directed.  When  the  Melons  have  arrived  at  their  full  size,  I 
leave  off  watering  altogether,  except  that  I  give  a  little  round  the  edge 
of  the  bed  under  the  frame,  to  keep  alive  the  roots  that  run  on  top  of 
the  flue. 

I  generally  have  two  or  three  crops  from  the  same  plants.  The 
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first  crop  ripens  about  the  end  of  April ;  when  that  is  full  grown 
before  it  ripens,  I  set  my  second  crop,  keeping  one  fruit,  as  before,  to 
each  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  cut,  I  give  heavy  waterings, 
and  get  up  a  fresh  heat  at  the  same  time ;  which,  imparting  fresh 
vigour  to  the  plants,  the  new  crop  grows  rapidly  and  ripens  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  When  a  third  crop  is  required,  it  is  managed  in  a 
similar  manner.  W. 


A  VISIT  TO  SAWBRIDGEWORTH. 

If  I  had  been  told,  years  ago,  when  first  I  courted  the  Rose,  with  all 
the  bashfulness  of  early  love,  that  I  should  hereafter  be  invited  to 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  wander  among  its  glories  in  pleasant  and  easy 
converse  with  Mr.  Rivers  himself,  I  should  have  been  as  astonished  as 
a  midshipman  might  be  supposed  to  feel  if  summoned  to  play  at  leap¬ 
frog  with  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  some  timid  curate  suddenly 
slapped  upon  the  back  by  his  bishop,  and  requested  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  a  mild  Havannah. 

But  some  experience  in  Rose  growing,  and  some  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Her  Majesty  the  Rose’s  Government,  having  given  confidence 
in  my  own  knowledge,  and  the  kindness  of  Rose-growing  potentates,  I 
received  the  invite  aforesaid  with  unmixed  pleasure,  and  on  Tuesday, 
June  23,  set  forth,  as  happy  as  the  happiest  schoolboy  just  now  come 
home  for  his  holidays. 

Nor  did  a  shadow  fall  on  the  sunlight  of  my  mirth  until,  diverging 
from  the  Great  Northern  line,  I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  upon  the  rails  of  the  Eastern  Counties  ;  and  then,  as  I  recalled 
the  conversation  in  Punch,  “  Augustus,  whither  goest  thou  ? — Dearest, 
to  the  ‘Eastern  Counties.’ — Then  farewell  for  ever  /” — I  must  confess 
to  a  temporary  tremor,  and  to  a  painful,  and  perhaps  imaginary  con¬ 
viction,  that  we  wobbled  about  more  than  was  wholesome. 

But  I  had  overcome  my  fears  ere  we  arrived  at  Cambridge,  could 
look  collectedly  around,  and  read  the  advertisements  with  calmness. 
One  of  the  latter  especially  struck  me,  to  wit,  “  Glennie’s  Nursery 
Biscuits,”  as  I  supposed  from  a  first  glance  that  the  article  in  question 
was  a  peculiar  food  for  florists  and  gardeners,  invented  by  Mr.  Glennie 
for  his  horticultural  brethren.  In  the  garden  opposite  the  station  a 
mutilated  image  spoke,  plainly  as  anything  headless  could,  of  tipsy  and 
iconoclastic  undergraduates.  Of  course,  you  know,  it  is  very  foolish, 
but  I  could  not  help  laughing  for  the  life  of  me ;  and  whether  we  smile 
or  frown,  “  they  will  do  it,”  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  remarked  of  lovers. 
We  broke  statues  as  well  as  statutes  in  my  time,  and  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  how  that  for  a  whole  term  the  countenance  of  “  glorious 
Apollo,”  enriched  with  a  pipe  and  college  cap,  enlivened  my  rooms 
at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Rivers’s  pleasant  home  stands  on  the  top  of  a  bank  sloping  to 
the  road,  and  that  hank  is  like  a  cataract  of  flowers,  covered  with 
white  Roses,  as  though  a  million  butterflies  were  resting  there  awhile, 
and  brightening  the  scene  as  if  a  large  supply  of  newly  made  stars 
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were  there,  awaiting  their  distribution  in  the  firmament.  “  There 
sleeps  the  Fairy  Queen,”  I  am  confident,  though,  as  my  window  looked 
out  in  another  direction,  I  did  not  see  the  glowworms  lighting  her  to 
bed  ;  and  of  these  luxuriant  trees  it  is  no  poet’s  fiction,  that  “  The 
nightingale  sings  in  them  all  the  day  long.” 

Of  the  Roses  at  Sawbridgeworth  what  shall  I  say  ?  Acre  upon  acre, 
regiment  after  regiment  of  stately  standards,  lake  after  lake  of  dwarfs, 
“  dazzle  the  eye  and  bewilder  the  brain,”  as  the  jewels  and  gold  of  the 
Baron  (was  it  Larrayor  de  Heckeren?)  bewildered  the  fickle  Imogene! 
“  There  is  a  nice  little  patch  of  Mosses,”  said  Mr.  Rivers,  the  said 
'patch  being  the  size  of  my  whole  collection,  and  a  beautiful  Rose 
garden  in  itself.  Something  I  must  educe  from  the  chaos  of  recollection 
for  the  information  of  my  brother  amateurs,  but  it  cannot  be  much, 
for  “  Memory  holds  her  seat  in  this  distracted  brain  ”  as  insecurely 
as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggins,  when  driven  by  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
and — 

“  I’m  still  in  a  flutter, 

I  scarcely  can  utter 

The  words  to  my  tongue  that  come  dancing.” 

Of  Roses  new  to  me  I  thought  Arthur  de  Sansales,  Cardinal  Patrizzi, 
and  Prince  Noir  very  striking  in  colour,  and,  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
and  novelty,  to  be  added  to  every  collection :  they  are  very  dark  in 
tint,  and,  though  not  large,  effective.  Louise  Magnan,  Raphael,  and 
Comte  de  Nanteuil  I  had  never  seen  in  their  beauty;  and  “when 
found”  I  “made  a  note  of.”  Ornement  des  Jardins,  brilliant,  but 
small.  Bacchus  anything  but  “jolly,”  and  looked  as  though  he  had 
ruined  his  constitution  by  excess.  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  very 
bright  and  cheerful,  uniformly  attractive  and  good.  A  new  Rose  called 
Thomas  Rivers  is  not  so  good-looking  as  its  namesake  at  present,  but 
I  thought  I  saw  a  promise  of  great  improvement  when  more  established, 
and  in  a  favourable  season.  Of  all  Roses  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen  in  their  perfection,  I  liked  Madame  Vidot  best ;  and,  next  to  her, 
from  the  fine  shape  of  the  flowers  and  the  free  habit  of  growth, 
Madame  Ory,  perpetual  moss.  Of  sorts  well  known  to  us  all,  I  think 
the  most  beautiful  were  Lord  Raglan,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame 
Rivers,  Prince  Leon,  Angelina  Granger,  General  Brea,  Madame  Place, 
General  Jacqueminot  (larger  than  usual),  William  Griffiths  (this  year 
quite  as  good  as  his  rival  Mathurin),  Caroline  de  Sansales,  Madame 
Duchere,  Madame  Phelip,  General  Castellan  (grandly  gorgeous), 
L’ Elegante  Nouvelle,  and  fifty  others.  It  is  indeed  invidious  to  par¬ 
ticularise,  and  the  more  one  says  of  such  a  display,  the  more  one  seems 
to  leave  unsaid. 

All  the  time  I  stayed  at  Sawbridgeworth,  some  twenty  hours  of 
happiness,  a  parrot  kept  inquiring  “  What’s  o’clock?” — as  if  to  say, 
“  Make  the  most  of  your  time,  my  boy,  for  it  goes  very  quickly 
among  such  Roses,  and  so  much  kind  hospitality.”  So  indeed  I  found 
it,  and  grieved  indeed  was  I  when  the  hour  of  departure  came. 

Of  the  fruit  trees,  the  avenues  of  trees  in  pots,  and  fields  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  I  have  neither  time  nor  qualification  to  speak. 

Indeed,  this  hurried  article,  written,  I  need  not  say,  without  the 
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cognizance  of  my  worthy  host,  must,  I  fear,  be  sadly  defective ;  but  on 
one  point,  at  all  events,  it  shall  be  worthy  of  all  attention,  namely,  in 
recommending  the  lovers  of  the  Rose  to  go  and  see  the  gardens  at 
Sawbridgeworth. 

Geant  des  Batailles. 


NATIONAL  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  27- — J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
society  back  again  to  its  old  quarters,  namely,  21,  Regent- street,  being 
more  convenient  for  exhibitors  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  the  society 
generally.  The  subjects  staged  on  this  occasion  comprised  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Pansies,  Pelargoniums,  &e.  The  following  awards 
were  made  to  seedlings  : — First-class  certificate  to  Pelargonium  Juno, 
fiery  carmine,  with  dark  top  petals,  very  distinct  and  brilliant ;  from 
E.  Beck,  Esq.,  of  Isleworth.  First-class  certificate  to  Pelargonium 
Ariel,  white  lower  petals,  upper  petals  shaded  carmine,  with  light 
margin ;  the  best  light  flower  yet  produced  ;  from  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  Certificate  of  merit  to  Pelargonium  Echo, 
crimson  carmine,  with  painted  lower  petals,  dark  top  petals  ;  from 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge-road.  Certificate  of  merit  to 
Pelargonium  Guido,  colour  deep  rose,  with  medium  spots,  a  bold  showy 
spotted  variety  ;  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Certificate  of  Merit  to 
Pelargonium  Camillio,  bright  rose,  with  light  throat,  dark  top  petals, 
margined  with  rose  ;  from  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth.  Certificate  of 
merit  to  Azalea  Enchantress,  colour  pinkish  rosy  salmon,  faintly  spotted, 
a  brighter  colour  essential  to  its  being  considered  a  first-class 
flower;  from  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  Danesbury  Gardens,  Welwyn. 
Azalea  Cameleon,  from  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster  ;  Nos.  1,3,  and 
11,  seedling  Rhododendrons,  from  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston. 
Pelargonium  Lisette,  from  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  ;  also  Osiris  and  Raphael, 
from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  together  with  some  fine  seedling  Pansies,  from 
Mr.  C.  Kimberley,  Stoke,  near  Coventry,  received  very  favourable 
notice  from  the  censors. 

June  24. — Dr.  Sanky  in  the  chair. — The  effects  of  excessive 
heat,  and  coming  the  day  after  the  Park  exhibition,  caused  this  to  be 
but  a  thin  meeting.  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird  sent  some  very 
superior  seedling  Pansies  ;  Mr.  White,  a  beautiful  shaded  self ;  and 
Mrs.  Laird,  an  exceedingly  fine  white  or  pale  straw  ground  variety, 
with  purple  belting.  These  received  first-class  certificates.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Fancy  Pelargonium  Beauty,  deep 
carmine  rose,  with  pure  white  centre,  and  edges  of  great  substance, 
and  good  dwarf  habit ;  also  the  same  award  Tor  three  blooms  of  a 
smooth,  well-shaped  Pink,  named  Clara  ;  these  were  from  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough.  Dr.  Sanky  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  bright 
scarlet  Verbena,  named  Mars,  which  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  bedding 
variety.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  sent  a  new  Gesnera  ignea  of 
no  great  merit.  Messrs  Downie  had  several  other  promising  Pansies, 
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the  best  of  which  were  Janet  Hope  Masson,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Dix.  There  were  some  Fuchsias,  from  Chelmsford,  as  good, 
but  no  better,  than  existing  kinds.  The  next  meeting  will  take  place 
July  22. 


OUR  GREAT  METROPOLITAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  past  month  has  been  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  floral  exhibitions.  Most  of  the  great  London 
displays  of  fruits  and  flowers  have  taken  place  since  our  last  issue. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  their  more 
prominent  characteristics. 

The  Grand  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  took  place  on  the  9th  and  10th  ult.  The  display  of 
Plants  and  Fruits  was  fine  and  well  varied  ;  while  the  exhibition  of 
Garden  Buildings,  Implements,  and  Decorative  Objects  was  very 
extensive,  and  added  very  materially  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of 
the  meeting,  affording  country  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners  a  rare 
opportunity  of  examining  and  judging  for  themselves  on  many  objects 
not  generally  placed  together  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  comparison. 

The  miscellaneous  groups,  including  Orchids  and  fine-foliaged  plants, 
were  exceedingly  well  done,  and  appeared  in  admirable  condition  as  to 
health  and  freshness  of  bloom.  The  mixed  collections  were  principally 
shown  under  the  old-fashioned  canvas  tents,  and  it  was  unanimously 
admitted,  by  those  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  they  never 
saw  exhibition  plants  under  more  favourable  conditions  for  showing 
their  bloom  to  advantage.  A  fair  comparison  of  judging  of  the  effect 
of  this  was  afforded  at  this  exhibition,  as  the  Orchids  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  were  shown  in  the  large  conservatory,  and  their  effect — though 
the  plants  themselves  were  superb — was  not  so  striking  as  when  shown 
in  the  tents.  An  exception,  however,  may  be  claimed  for  foliaged 
plants,  of  which  the  graceful  habit  of  many,  and  the  beautiful  variegation 
of  others,  were  seen  perhaps  to  more  advantage  under  glass  than  is  the 
case  when  exhibited  in  tents.  Many  of  the  Fruit  specimens  were  first- 
rate,  including  the  Pines  shown  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Burns,  and 
others.  Mr.  Allen  showed  some  well  swelled  and  coloured  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  which  were  also  exhibited  good  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Frost,  and 
Fleming  ;  the  latter  had  very  fine  Murray  ^.nd  Yiolette  Hative  Nec¬ 
tarines.  Peaches  were  not  remarkable.  The  Queen  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  Strawberries  of  Mr.  Smith  were  grand;  there  were  also  two 
other  dishes  of  large  kinds — Myatt’s  Surprise  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
— but  there  is  nothing  out  yet  equal  to  the  Queen,  when  grown  like 
those  Mr.  Smith  exhibits. 

The  Pine-apple  prize,  given  by  Mr.  Vice  President  Dilke,  was  nobly 
won  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardeloes ;  and  the  same  gentleman’s  prize  for 
a  basket  of  Grapes,  by  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Standish  had  a  group  of  new  Rhododendrons,  some  of  them 
remarkable  for  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  others  for  their  distinct  and 
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brilliant  colours.  The  class  is  fast  becoming  fashionable.  Why  do  not 
we  have  Ghent  and  English  Hybrid  Azaleas  exhibited  also? 

Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  the  beautiful  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  a  new 
and  grand  species  of  Conifer  from  Japan.  These  gentlemen  had  also  a 
new  Olive,  said  to  be  hardy,  a  fine  Pitcher  plant,  and  a  beautiful 
Salpiglossis.  We  noticed  flowers  of  a  rich  looking  blue  Clematis  from 
Messrs.  Henderson,  a  good  thing  for  a  wall  and  novel  in  colour. 

Mr.  Glendinning  had  his  famous  Golden  Pine  from  China — -the  new 
Torreya  grandis — and  also  plenty  of  the  Blotched  Coltsfoot,  which  fully 
maintains  its  character.  These  were  accompanied  by  some  rare  Coni¬ 
ferous  plants. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  a  circular  tent  by  themselves,  and 
being  nicely  staged  and  ail  fine  specimens,  formed  a  feature  of  much 
interest.  From  the  Royal  Nursery,  at  Slough,  Mr.  Turner,  sent 
wonderful  plants  of  Carlos,  Governor- General,  Sanspareil,  and  Saracen  ; 
also  Agnes  and  Rose  Celestial,  two  new  kinds,  a  little  less  in  size,  but 
covered  with  large  finely  coloured  blossoms.  Messrs.  Dobson  had  good 
plants  of  Rose-leaf,  Eclipse,  Gem  of  the  West,  Governor- General, 
Evelyn,  and  Emperor.  Messrs.  Fraser  furnished  Lord  Raglan,  Lucy, 
Topsy,  Optimum,  Saracen,  and  Carlos,  all  large  plants,  but  getting 
past  their  best.  Mr.  Gaines  also  exhibited  in  this  class. 

Among  private  growers,  Mr  Nye,  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq., 
Clewer  Manor,  had  beautifully  flowered  plants  of  Fair  Ellen,  Saracen, 
Carlos,  Phaeton,  Attraction,  and  Seraskier.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to 
E.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  stood  next  with  plants  that  were  well  and 
cleanly  bloomed,  and  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  the  first  collec¬ 
tion.  The  sorts  were  Sanspareil,  Bride,  Rose-leaf,  Emperor,  British 
Queen,  and  Gem  of  the  West — the  latter  remarkably  well  bloomed. 
3d,  Mr.  Windsor,  gardener  to  C.  Cannon,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Holder, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  Eton  College,  were  also  exhibitors  in 
this  class. 

Of  six  spotted  varieties,  Mr.  Turner  sent  Queen  of  Beauties,  Mr. 
Beck,  Mr.  Hoyle,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Spotted  Gem,  and  Conspicuum. 
The  best  in  the  other  collections  not  named  above  were  Sanspareil. 
Arab,  Alexander,  Quadroon,  Starlight,  and  Bellona. 

Fancies,  as  they  always  do,  made  a  great  display,  and  were  much 
admired.  Mr.  Turner’s  six  plants  were  large  in  size  and  well  bloomed. 
They  consisted  of  Bridesmaid,  Celestial  (a  grand  plant),  Emperor, 
Cassandra,  Electra,  and  Rosabella.  Messrs.  Fraser  stood  next  with  a 
nice  lot,  consisting  of  Evening  Star,  Delicatum,  Queen  of  Roses,  Electra, 
Conspicuum,  and  R.  Cobden.  Mr.  Gaines  also  showed  six  plants. 

In  the  Amateur’s  Class  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  —  Hodson,  Esq.,  sent 
well  bloomed  specimens  of  Delicatum  and  Celestial.  Mr.  Windsor 
had  a  fine  Celestial.  Of  Seedlings  there  was  so  large  a  bank  that  it 
was  difficult  to  make  a  selection  ;  we  must  therefore  confine  our  remarks 
to  those  noticed  by  the  Judges.  Glowworm  (Foster)  is  a  beautiful 
bright  flower;  Lightning  (Foster)  rich  dark;  Unique  (Foster)  a  large 
crimson,  of  fine  form ;  Fire  Queen  (Foster)  a  rich  fine  flower ; 
Peacock  (Turner),  Osiris  (Turner),  Picnic  (Turner),  and  Hero  (Turner), 
were  all  four  richly  spotted  varieties,  of  dissimilar  colours,  and  good 
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form  ;  Ariel  (Fellowes),  Desdemona  (Fellowes),  two  free  flowering 
light  varieties,  the  former  very  fine  in  form ;  Lady  Canning  (Hoyle) 
is  a  large  warm  rose ;  Leviathan,  a  large  purple  ;  Echo  (Fraser),  dark. 
Excelsior,  a  very  fine  flower,  appeared  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Judges. 
Two  Fancies  were  much  admired,  Formosum  (Turner),  and  Beauty 
(Turner),  both  remarkable  for  their  fine  form  and  purity  of  marking. 

There  were  some  pretty  things  of  a  miscellaneous  character  : — -a 
new  variegated  Geranium  named  picturatum ;  a  light  kind  for  pots  or 
beds  named  Larkfield  Rival ;  and  a  new  continental  Petunia  from  Mr. 
Turner,  named  Madame  L’Hullier,  purple,  edged  with  white.  Mr. 
Turner  also  sent  some  new  French  Pelargoniums,  for  which  a  prize 
was  awarded.  We  also  noticed  a  double  white  Petunia,  and  some 
striped  kinds,  a  white  corolla’d  Fuchsia,  and  a  lilac  and  white  striped 
Verbena.  These  came  from  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place, 
and  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey. 

Mr.  Tyso,  of  Wallingford,  sent  two  boxes  of  finely-bloomed  Ranun¬ 
culuses,  and  we  also  observed  some  boxes  of  Pansies. 

We  must  reserve  our  notice  of  the  Implements  exhibited  for  a 
detailed  report  hereafter.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  heafing  appa¬ 
ratus  on  the  ground,  many  of  decided  merit,  and  some  certainly  not 
worth  setting  up,  as  regards  their  economy,  if  we  are  to  take  Dr.  Arnott’s 
opinion  of  them.  The  public  will  never  obtain  a  true  comnarative 
estimate  of  the  respective  value  of  hot-water  boilers  until  a  fair  trial 
has  been  made  of  each  under  equal  conditions.  A  trial,  however,  such 
as  would  establish  their  true  character,  can  only  be  carried  out  when  a 
large  establishment  exists  for  their  trial. 

The  second  great  floral  exhibition  this  season,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  took  place  on  the  16th  ult.,  and, 
considering  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  was  well  attended. 
Falling,  as  it  did,  so  soon  after  the  great  exhibition  at  Chiswick,  the 
plants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  very  much  the  same  as  were  present 
on  that  occasion. 

In  large  collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Mr.  Dods, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart.,  beat  Mr.  Whitbread,  gardener  to 
H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford.  Both  exhibitions  consisted  of  fine 
plants ;  but  this  time  Mr.  Dods’s  plants  were  in  better  condition  as 
regards  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  flower  than  those  of  Mr.  Collyer. 
Mr.  Green  and  others  also  showed  good  collections. 

Azaleas  were  evidently  past  their  best.  Some,  however,  from 
Messrs.  Green  and  Carson,  were  still  brilliantly  in  flower.  Mr.  Ivery 
had  pretty  small  plants  of  his  new  rosy  pink  kind  called  Gem. 

Tall  Cacti  from  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Bunn,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Scott, 
Esq.,  of  Hornsey,  were  also  very  showy.  Epiphyllum  speciosum 
coccineum  and  E.  speciosum  grandiflorum,  two  fine  kinds,  are  well 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  former  has  small  glowing  crimson  blossoms,  and 
the  latter  flowers  of  a  brilliant  pink  colour. 

Among  Orchids  was  nothing  new.  They  were,  however,  again 
produced  in  excellent  condition,  apparently  rather  improved  than  other¬ 
wise  by  the  hot  weather  we  have  been  experiencing. 
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Of  Pitcher  plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  had  an  interesting  group,  in  which 
were  fine  species  of  lsevis  ampullacea,  Rafflesiana,  lanata,  the  large 
pitchers  of  which  were  so  much  admired  at  Chiswick  ;  sanguinea,  and 
phyllamphora. 

Of  Ferns  Mr.  Carbonell  showed  a  fine  collection,  and  there  were 
also  some  British  kinds.  From  this  class  we  however  missed  the 
beautiful  varieties  which  we  have  seen  exhibited  from  the  nursery  of 
our  at  one  time  excellent  contributor,  Mr.  Sims,  of  Foot’s  Cray. 

Roses,  both  in  pots  and  cut,  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  Among  them  were  some  new  kinds ;  the  blooms  shown  of 
them  were,  however,  so  small  and  badly  coloured  that  we  must  defer 
what  remarks  we  have  to  make  respecting  them  till  we  see  them  in 
better  condition.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  mention  that  in 
several  exhibitions  of  old  kinds  were  blooms  of  the  yellow  Provins, 
which  for  fine  colour  is  matchless  in  its  class.  Its  fault  is  that  it  seldom 
opens  well.  This  season,  however,  seems  to  be  an  exception. 

Pelargoniums  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  shed 
their  petals  freely  in  all  directions.  In  the  fine  collection  from  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  was  a  charmingly  spotted  kind  called  Mr.  Marnock. 
Conspicuum  was  also  much  admired,  and  we  observed  a  group  of 
handsomely  spotted  sorts  from  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge.  From 
other  growers  were  also  some  fine  kinds. 

Of  novelty  there  was  little.  We  observed  Bilbergia  vittata  in 
blossom,  the  large  pink  bracts  of  which,  placed,  as  they  were,  at  the 
base  of  the  drooping  panicles  of  green  flowers,  were  very  showy. 
Mahernia  vestita,  covered  with  little  orange  bells,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Green.  Messrs.  Jackson  had  the  white -flowered  Rhododendron 
Maddeni,  some  rare  Conifers,  and  a  dark  variety  of  Lilium  bulbiferum. 
Messrs.  Veitch  again  showed  their  Holly-leaved  Olea,  a  Dracsena  with 
orange -veined  leaves,  which  has  been  exhibited  before  ;  Tradescantia 
odoratissima,  with  a  fine  spike  of  large  violet  blossoms ;  and  the 
charmingly -variegated  leaved  Begonias — Rex,  miranda,  luzuli,  Griffith!, 
splendens,  and  argentea.  Philesia  buxifolia  in  flower  was  also  shown 
by  the  same  firm. 

Of  fruit  there  was  a  tolerably  good  display,  though  not  so  extensive 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  arranged,  and  very  neatly,  on 
both  sides  of  what  may  be  termed  a  “  span-topped  ”  table  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  centre  transept.  Along  the  top  were  Vines  in  pots 
from  Mr.  Summers  and  others,  intermixed  with  small  variegated-leaved 
plants  and  statuary,  which  served  to  set  them  off  to  good-  advantage. 

Among  Pine  Apples,  the  best  Queen  by  far  came  from  Mr.  Young, 
gardener  to  C.  Bailey,  Esq.  Unfortunately,  no  weight  was  attached  to 
it ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  under  6  lbs.  This  fine  fruit  should  have 
been  shown  at  Chiswick  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  ;  but  by  some  over¬ 
sight  it  was  not  set  up.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
probably  have  occupied  a  first  place  among  the  fruit  exhibited  on  that 
occasion.  Messrs.  Williamson  and  Smith  had  also  each  Queens  in 
beautiful  condition,  more  especially  that  from  the  former,  which  was 
finely  swelled  and  well  ripened.  Among  Providences,  a  9  lbs.  fruit 
from  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  was  placed  first.  We  also  observed  one 
or  tyvo  good  examples  of  smooth  Cayenne. 
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The  exhibitions  of  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  Trentham,  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  were  perfect  of  their 
kind.  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  E,  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  also  showed  a  good 
black  Hamburgh.  Muscats  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turnbull  and  others  ; 
but  though  fine  bunches,  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  perfect  in  point  of 
ripeness.  Frontignans  and  Sweetwater  were  better  in  that  respect.  In 
an  exhibition  of  three  dishes  from  Mr.  Fleming,  we  observed  bunches  of 
Trentham  Black,  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken  favourably. 

Of  Peaches  beautiful  specimens  of  Royal  George  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  E.  Dixon,  Esq. ;  good  fruit 
of  this  variety  also  came  from  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill. 

In  Nectarines  Mr.  Fleming  was  again  successful  with  fine  specimens 
of  Violette  Hative  ;  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Hill  also  showed  good 
fruit  of  that  kind. 

Of  Cherries  Mr.  Fleming  showed  a  beautiful  dish  of  Reine  Hortense, 
and  we  also  remarked  some  good  punnets  of  black  sorts. 

Strawberries  were  not  plentiful.  Mr.  Smith  had,  as  usual,  some 
admirable  fruit  of  the  British  Queen.  Other  sorts  were  not  different 
from  those  last  reported. 

Of  Melons,  one  weighed  9  lbs.  The  best  in  point  of  flavour,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  fruit  of  the  Trentham  Hybrid  from  Mr.  Fleming. 

On  this  occasion  statuary  was  introduced  into  the  centres  of  most  of 
the  large  groups  of  plants  ;  and  at  the  four  corners,  where  the  transept 
crosses  the  nave,  fountains  played  all  day.  Others  occupying  suitable 
places  also  sent  forth  jets  of  clear  water,  which  on  so  hot  a  day  had  a 
cool  refreshing  effect. 

In  the  Regent’s  Park,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  held  its  second  and 
last  meetings  during  the  past  month.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  numerous  and  in  beautiful  condition.  At  the  second  meeting  first 
prizes  were  awarded  both  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  gardener  to  H.  Collyer, 
Esq.,  and  to  Mr.  Dods,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart.,  both  of 
whom  showed  large  collections  in  this  class.  At  the  last  exhibition  Mr. 
Dods  had  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Collyer  did  not  show  on  that  occasion.  The 
other  competitors  were  Mr.  Peed  and  Mr.  Rhodes.  Other  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  plentiful,  but  among  them  there  was  nothing  new. 

Azaleas  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  past  their  best ;  there  was, 
however,  a  magnificent  plant  of  Chelsoni  still  in  the  greatest  possible 
perfection,  from  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead.  This  was  a  large 
plant  literally  loaded  with  orange  scarlet  blossoms.  Some  pretty 
standards  of  different  colours  united  in  one  head  were  also  furnished  by 
the  same  firm. 

Roses  in  pots  were  shown,  and  here  the  Messrs.  Lane  were  most 
successful ;  but  among  all  the  specimens  exhibited  none  had  the  beauty 
and  freshness  about  them  which  they  had  in  May.  True,  Chenedole 
Coupe  d’Hebe,  and  Paul  Perras  were  again  excellent;  but  the  lighter 
sorts  showed  unmistakeably  the  ill  effects  of  the  brilliant  weather  we  have 
been  lately  experiencing.  Of  cut  blooms  Messrs.  Paul  and  Rowland 
had  good  boxfuls,  in  which  were  fine  blooms  of  some  of  the  newer  and 
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better  kinds,  and  among  others  was  that  pretty  new  yellow  Rose  called 
Madame  William,  which  was  so  much  admired  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  others  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  late  grand  flower 
show  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Some  well-flowered  varieties  in  small  pots 
on  the  Manetti  stock  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford. 

The  display  of  Orchids  at  both  shows  was  undoubtedly  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  former  exhibitions  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen  this  year. 
It  was  distinguished  by  a  greater  abundance  of  bloom  than  has  been 
previously  witnessed  this  season,  and  the  plants  were  altogether  well 
grown,  and  apparently  in  the  most  robust  health. 

Pelargoniums  contributed  largely  to  the  general  effect ;  the  first  col¬ 
lections  were  in  every  way  excellent.  Mr.  Turner’s  12  plants  especially 
were  of  great  size  and  beauty  ;  they  consisted  of  the  following,  viz.  : — 
Admirable,  Marvellous,  Standard,  Symmetry,  Wonderful,  Lucy,  Una, 
Sanspareil,  Carlos,  Governor-General,  Viola,  and  Rose  Celestial. 
Messrs.  Dobson  had  Arab,  Gem  of  the  West,  Carlos,  Arethusa, 
Admirable,  Sanspareil,  Governor- General,  Eclipse,  Lucy,  Euphemia, 
Rosa,  and  Eveline.  In  the  class  of  private  growers,  10  plants,  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Beck  were  this  time  very  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit. 
Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  Mr.  Foster,  however,  was  again  most  successful. 
His  varieties  were  Agnes,  Meteora,  Fair  Ellen,  Lucy,  Wonderful, 
Viola,  Saracen,  Sanspareil,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Carlos.  Mr.  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Governor- General,  Carlos, 
Fanny,  Emperor,  Sanspareil,  Sunset,  Wonderful,  Gem  of  the  West, 
Euphemia,  and  Hesperus. 

Fancies  were  also  in  good  condition.  The  first  prize  in  this  class 
was  again  won  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  contributed  six  plants  such  as  are 
rarely  seen.  Celestial  and  Cassandra  were  literally  mountains  of 
flower  ;  and  little  less  remarkable  were  Cloth  of  Silver,  Evening  Star, 
Bridesmaid,  and  Madame  Sontag.  Messrs.  Fraser  had  Jenny  Lind, 
Conspicuum,  Madame  Sontag,  Delicatum,  Evening  Star,  and  Celestial. 
In  collections  of  six  (private  growers),  Mr.  Bousie,  gardener  to  the 
H  on.  H.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  —  Watson, 
Esq.,  Isleworth,  were  placed  equal.  The  best  kinds  in  these  collections 
were  Mrs.  Colman,  Queen  of  Roses,  Omar  Pacha,  Criterion,  Madame 
Sontag,  Purpureum  album,  and  Cloth  of  Silver. 

Of  Seedling  Pelargoniums  quite  a  bank  was  produced.  Those 
selected  by  the  Judges  for  prizes  were  Peacock,  a  large  free  blooming 
spotted  kind  ;  Ariel,  a  beautiful  light  flower,  of  fine  form  ;  Lightning,  a 
rich  crimson,  dark  top,  and  painted  lower  petals ;  Brilliant,  scarlet, 
with  dark  top  petals  ;  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  a  pure  pleasing  light 
kind,  with  small  carmine  spot  ;  Leviathan,  large  purple ;  Echo,  a  rich 
painted  crimson  ;  Jung  Bahadoor,  a  dark  spotted  kind,  “  very  free  ;  ” 
Beadsman,  a  new  shade,  and  spotted  ;  and  Album  superbum,  white. 
The  two  latter  are  yearlings,  and  were  awarded  prizes  as  such. 

In  Fancies,  Negro  received  a  Certificate.  This  is  an  intensely  dark 
maroon,  with  white  centre  and  edges.  Beauty  was  also  shown,  and  is 
well  named  ;  it  is  lake  and  white. 

Of  other  good  things  among  Pelargoniums  which  were  not  successful 
may  be  named  Excelsior,  Osiris,  Magpie,  and  Guido.  These  were  very 
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fine  new  spotted  kinds,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner.  Criterion  (Foster) 
was  a  fine  large  bright  variety  ;  and  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Heading,  sent 
Spotted  Beauty,  Excellent,  Sir  C;  Campbell,  and  Lady  Canning  ;  the 
two  latter  are  very  fine  flowers.  A  very  free  blooming  light  kind  named 
Larkfield  Rival  was  shown.  It  appeared  to  be  a  great  improvement 
on  virginium,  and  from  its  short,  strong  footstalks,  is  likely  to  make  a 
good  bedding  variety  ;  as  a  trade  flower  and  for  marketing  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  invaluable. 

Of  new  French  Pelargoniums  there  was  a  very  interesting  group,  in 
which  was  one,  striped  like  a  Carnation,  named  L’Avenir. 

Of  Pelargoniums,  late  as  it  was  at  the  last  meeting  at  Regent’s 
Park  on  the  23d  ult.,  there  were  some  remarkable  specimens,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  six  large  plants  that  obtained  the. first  prize,  which  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  these 
were  all  raised  by  Hoyle,  and  were  greatly  admired,  notwithstanding 
that  this  is  the  sixth  great  exhibition,  at  all  of  which  Pelargoniums 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  general  effect.  The  collection  in  quest' on 
were  Sanspareil,  Governor-General,  Standard,  Viola,  Topsy  and  Carlos. 
The  first  collecton  of  12  plants  was  little  less  beautiful,  and  all  were 
fresh.  These  also  came  from  Slough.  We  give  the  names,  to  show 
what  kinds  continue  good  to  this  late  season  :  Spotted  Gem,  Phaeton, 
Floribunda,  Seraskier,  Una,  Marvellous,  Gem  of  the  West,  Symmetry, 
Queen  of  Scarlets,  Candidate,  Cynthia,  and  Matilda.  Mr.  Gaines,  of 
Battersea,  also  sent  12  plants  in  this  class.  For  private  growers,  Mr. 
Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Amersham,  was  first,  with 
Carlos,  Wonderful,  Majestic,  Shardeloes,  Meteora,  Bianca,  Fair  Ellen, 
Saracen,  Una,  Sanspareil.  Mr.  Holder,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Eton  College,  Mr.  Windsor,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  were  also  awarded 
prizes  in  this  class  in  the  order  enumerated.  In  the  class  for  6  new 
varieties  were  exhibited  Turner’s  Etna,  General  Williams,  Mazeppa, 
Queen  of  Beauties,  Spotted  Gem,  and  Foster’s  Flora,  from  Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  Gaines  also  exhibited  in  this  class. 

In  Fancy  Pelargoniums  there  was  a  falling  off  in  size.  The  six  sent 
by  Mr.  Turner  were  well  flowered  and  fresh,  consisting  of  Madame 
Rogiere,  Acme,  Princess  Royal,  Criterion,  Emperor,  and  Claudiana. 
In  the  class  for  private  growers  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Windsor,  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  A.  Doxatt,  Esq.,  Putney 
Heath,  and  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  —  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth. 

Calceolarias  were  nearly  over,  the  shrubby  kinds  only  showing  to 
advantage,  namely,  Lady  Franklin,  King  Arthur,  Golden  Mantle, 
Queen  of  Oude,  Golden  Nugget,  Compactum,  Cleopatra,  Magnet, 
Sulphurea,  Conqueror,  Captivation,  Aurea  floribunda,  and  Lady  Pal¬ 
merston.  These  came  from  Mr.  Turner;  Mr.  Cole,  St.  Albans;  Mr. 
James  ;  and  Mr.  Burley,  Godstone,  Surrey. 

Pinks  were  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  Mr.  Parker, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Maclean,  Colchester.  The  first  collection  from  Mr. 
Turner  consisted  of  Miss  Nightingale,  Goliath,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Alma,  Napoleon,  Titus,  Mary  Ann,  Clara,  Narboro’  Buck,  James  Hogg, 
Slough  Buck,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Colchester  Buck,  Adonis,  Sappho,  New 
Criterion,  Colchester  Cardinal,  Purple  Perfection,  Mrs.  Norman,  Optima, 
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Prince  of  Wales,  and  three  seedlings.  These  were  all  large  and  well 
laced.  The  12  varieties  from  Colchester,  which  were  first  in  the 
amateur  class,  were  varieties  all  raised  by  Dr.  Maclean.  Mr.  Parker 
received  a  certificate  for  a  well-laced,  dark  flower,  named  Charles 
Turner. 

Pansies  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird,  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough.  The  former  were  fine  with  all  the  freshness  of 
April  flowers. 

There  were  not  many  seedling  florist  flowers.  Fancy  Pelargoniums 
were  the  principal.  Beauty,  a  fine  rose  kind,  received  a  certificate ; 
Circle,  Marchioness  of  Tweedale,  and  Othello,  were  also  very  good.  A 
certificate  was  also  awarded  to  a  spotted  Pelargonium,  named  Magpie, 
white,  with  dense  blotches  on  all  the  petals. 

New  Variegated  Geraniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Barter,  gardener 
to  T.  Lennox,  Esq.,  Hammersmith.  Golden  Gem  is  a  great  beat  on 
Golden  Chain,  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  Jane  and  Flower  of  Spring 
appeared  to  have  dissimilar  variegation  to  the  existing  kinds,  with  good, 
well-formed  flowers. 

A  hybrid  bedding  Geranium,  named  Oriana,  received  a  certificate. 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  with  shaded  carmine  flowers. 

There  was  a  very  pretty  white  Calceolaria,  named  Fairy,  with  a 
dwarf  shrubby  habit,  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  both  novel  and  good. 

Some  cut  Verbenas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  James  ;  a 
certificate  was  awarded  to  the  former  collection,  the  best  of  which  was 
Etonia,  Eclipse,  Lady  Seymour,  Mrs.  Noble,  Mdlle.  Nodel,  Etoile  de 
France,  Cyclops,  Lady  Havelock,  Mdlle.  Lemoine,  and  Sir  J.  Outram. 

Joseph  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  High  Wycombe,  sent  an  interesting  collection 
of  Sweet  Williams. 

Roses  (cut)  were  shown  in  quantity,  and  received,  as  usual,  a  large 
share  of  attention.  The  heat  of  the  wea'her,  however,  was  greatly 
against  them,  and  by  nightfall  half  their  beauties  had  fled.  Among 
them  were  fine  blooms  of  most  of  the  leading  kinds.  As  it  is  presumed, 
however,  that  these  will  again  be  shown  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  we  defer 
our  report  on  them  till  that  occasion. 

Ferns  served  to  fill  up  the  spare  nooks  and  corners  with  capital  effect. 
The  best  collections  came  from  Mr.  Carbonnell  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Dr.  Young,  of  Kennington.  Among  the  kinds  which  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  what  have  been  produced  at  previous  exhibitions  this 
season,  were  some  grand  specimens  of  Gleichenia,  Platycerium  grande, 
and  Cheilanthes.  We  also  noticed  beautiful  plants  of  Asplenium  Nidus 
and  others. 

Among  new  plants  the  most  remarkable  at  the  first  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  was  Clianthus  Dampieri  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  which  we  last 
month  gave  a  coloured  illustration.  Of  Rhododendrons  there  were 
several  from  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Standish,  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
sent  the  white-flowered  R.  Maddeni  in  bloom.  Of  hardy  Azaleas 
Messrs.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  had  a  large- flowered  kind  called  invietis- 
sima.  Its  colours — yellow,  pink,  and  buff — were  brilliant  and  showy, 
and  altogether  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  variety. 

At  the  last  meeting  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  Coelogyne  Lowei  in  flower, 
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various  variegated-leaved  Begonias,  Olea  ilicifolia  (already  alluded  to), 
a  handsome  variety  of  Bearded  Lady’s  Slipper,  Nepenthes  lanata,  and  a 
Dracaena.  Mr.  Standish  had  Desfontainea  spinosa,  well  furnished  with 
handsome  scarlet  tubular  flowers  tipped  with  yellow,  and  fruit  of  Berberis 
Bealli.  Mr.  Glendinning  again  sent  Torreya  grandis,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  some  rare  Thujas  and  CEnothera  mucronata  with  a  stem  nearly 
2  feet  in  height  bearing  a  cluster  of  large  yellow  blossoms  on  the  top. 
We  also  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  Lilium  giganteum  from  Mr.  Low. 

Fruit  was  exhibited  in  great  abundance,  and  most  of  it  was  in  all 
respects  excellent.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no  room  to  notice 
it  in  detail.  Some  fine  Pine-apples  came  from  Mr.  Young,  gardener 
to  C.  Bailey,  Esq. ;  a  collection  of  fruit  from  Mr.  Tillyard,  and  we  also 
noticed  many  beautiful  examples  of  Grapes,  both  black  and  white  ; 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries.  Of  Plums  there  were  only  two 
dishes.  Strawberries  and  Melons  were  indifferent. 


CLOTH  OF  GOLD  ROSE. 

That  splendid  noisette  Rose,  Chromatella,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  still  ranks  first  among  yellow  roses. 
The  only  competitor  that  appears  likely  to  dispute  the  palm  with  it  is 
Isabella  Gray,  but  at  present  Isabella’s  pretensions  are  on  paper  chiefly, 
few,  except  nurserymen,  having  flowered  it.  As  figured  in  the  Florist 
last  year,  certainly  it  would  run  Cloth  of  Gold  very  close,  if  not  beat 
it ;  being  superior  in  depth  of  colour,  not  only  to  that,  but  to  Persian 
Yellow,  Harrisonii,  and  even  to  the  old  Yellow  Cabbage,  now  so  seldom 
seen.  But  in  no  other  particular,  even  on  the  showing  of  those  who 
introduced  it,  is  Isabella  Gray  said  to  be  superior,  save  in  that  all- 
important  one,  its  being  a  free  bloomer,  while  Cloth  of  Gold  is  the  most 
uncertain  and  capricious  of  all  Roses.  Whether  that  capriciousness 
will  ever  be  overcome  is  doubtful,  every  kind  of  treatment  having 
succeeded  in  some  instances,  and  having  most  signally  failed  in  others  ; 
the  stock  on  which  it  is  worked,  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  planted,  and 
the  method  of  pruning, — long,  short,  or  no  pruning  at  all,  having 
equally  succeeded  and  equally  failed.  But  while  such  specimens  exist, 
as  can  every  now  and  then  be  seen,  let  no  one  despair,  for  it  is  worth 
ten  successive  years’  failure  to  obtain  one  such  crop  as  occasionally 
astonishes  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Let  any  one  fancy  a  wall,  perhaps, 
30  feet  long  and  nearly  as  high,  covered  with  the  strongest  wood,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  foliage ;  and  in  addition  to  this  some  two  or  three 
hundred  blooms  fully  expanded,  and  some  four  or  five  hundred  buds 
ready  to  burst  forth.  Such  a  sight  has  been  seen  this  season  at  Great 
Cheverell,  at  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Atkinson’s,  on  the  front  of  the  rectory  ; 
— a  sight  that  ought  to  make  any  Rose  grower  hesitate  ere  he  gave  up 
this  Rose  in  disgust  at  its  shy  blooming.  Such  a  mass  of  fine,  golden 
Roses,  has  been  seldom  seen ;  nor  such  splendid  blooms.  One,  and 
there  are  many  such,  was  measured,  and  it  gave  a  circumference  of  15^- 
inches  ;  the  colour  a  rich  yellow,  the  petals  stiff,  thick,  and  waxy.  The 
only  fault  it  had,  was  that  it  was  not  quite  circular,  forming  rather  too 
much  of  a  square  in  its  outline  ; — and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  if 
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allowance  were  made  for  this  defect,  the  circumference  might  be  reduced 
about  an  inch  :  on  the  same  stem  was  a  lovely,  deep-coloured  bud, 
just  opening,  but  not  a  quarter  expanded.  This  Rose  and  bud,  figured 
in  the  Florist,  would  have  filled  an  entire  page,  the  diameter  of  the 
bloom  one  way,  and  the  length  of  bloom  and  bud  the  other,  not  leaving 
above  half  an  inch  margin; — but  were  such  a  bloom  and  bud  given  in 
that  periodical,  the  exclamation  would  be, — “  Impossible  ?  such  a  Cloth 
of  Gold  was  never  grown.”  It  is  perfectly  true,  nevertheless.  It  may 
be  added  that  it  is  worked  on  a  yellow  Banksia ;  and  that  a  small  part 
of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  Solfaterre,  on  the  same  stock. —  Wiltshire 
Independent,  June  10. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Azaleas . — Shift  any  of  the  young  growing  plants  that  require  more 
pot  room,  give  plenty  of  air,  shade  in  hot  weather,  syringe  daily.  Set 
plants  that  are  done  growing  out  of  doors,  in  some  airy  situation, — to 
rest  and  harden  their  wood. 

Auriculas . — These  should  be  kept  quiet  and  cool.  Green  fly  are 
very  troublesome  at  this  season,  to  destroy  which  effectually,  fumigate 
several  nights  in  succession. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  great  heat  of  the  past  month  has 
brought  these  rapidly  forward  ;  so  sudden,  in  fact,  that  the  bloom  will 
not  be  so  large  this  season.  If  a  cool  shady  border  can  be  spared  it 
will  retard  the  early  kinds,  thereby  getting  all  in  at  one  time,  if 
desired,  or  the  late  ones  may  be  kept  some  time  in  this  manner. 
Considerable  care  will  be  required  in  watering  and  shading,  to  prolong 
the  bloom. 

Calceolarias. — Shrubby  and  half  shrubby  kinds  that  have  flowered 
may  be  cut  back,  and  stood  in  a  cool  place,  partly  shaded,  to  make 
cuttings.  No  good  can  be  done  by  attempting  to  propagate  them 
during  the  hot  weather. 

Cinerarias. — Those  that  were  cut  down  early  will  now  be  throwing 
up  suckers :  remove  and  throw  away  the  first,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  give  early  but  weak  flowering  stems.  Take  cuttings,  as  soon  as 
ready,  and  insert  them  in  small  pots  in  a  nice  sandy  compost ;  place 
them  in  a  cool  frame  or  under  a  hand-glass  ;  keep  close  and  sprinkle 
occasionally  to  prevent  their  flagging ;  pot  off  as  soon  as  rooted  into  a 
light  compost,  composed  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  leaf- mould,  add 
sand  liberally  ;  sow  seeds  in  a  shady  situation,  and  prick  off  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  turn  compost  previously  prepared. 

Camellias. — Plants  on  which  the  bloom  buds  are  forward,  and 
that  do  not  require  shifting,  may  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded 
situation.  Shift  all  the  plants  that  require  it.  Syringe  daily  in  hot 
weather. 

Conservatory  and  Shoie-house. — Good  pyramidal  specimen  Fuchsias 
of  the  best  sorts  are  very  showy  and  attractive.  To  prolong  their 
blooming,  and  that  of  other  plants,  shading  will  be  necessary  through 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Keep  no  more  plants  here  at  present  than 
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is  needed  to  keep  up  a  tolerable  display,  as  it  is  desirable  to  give  the 
permanent  inmates  a  chance  to  finish  their  growth  and  mature  their 
wood.  Attend  well  to  the  watering  of  everything.  Give  all  the  air 
possible  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Dahlias. — A  constant  attendance  to  watering  and  securing  the 
young  plants  from  wind  is  all  that  will  have  to  be  done  for  a  few 
weeks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  thinning  of  the  side  shoots 
and  mulching  the  plants  with  rotten  manure  will  have  to  be  done. 
Commence  destroying  earwigs,  before  there  are  blooms  for  them  to 
disfigure. 

Flower  Garden. — The  principal  work  to  be  done  here  is  to  keep 
everything  in  proper  order.  Endeavour  to  get  the  surface  of  the  flower 
beds  covered  as  soon  as  possible ;  attend  in  time  to  staking  and  tying 
of  tall  growing  plants  ;  creepers  will  require  to  be  often  attended  to. 

Greenhouse  (Jiard-wooded) . — Shift  at  once  any  plants  that  require 
larger  pots,  and  see  that  the  old  ball  is  moist  at  the  time  of  potting ; 
do  not  water  them  for  a  few  days,  but  in  hot  dry  weather  be  sure  to 
sprinkle  them  well ;  see  that  plants  out  of  doors  do  not  suffer  in  dry 
weather  from  want  of  water,  and  in  wet  weather  from  an  excess  of  it ; 
attend  well  to  plants  in  frames  ;  shading  will  now  be  necessary  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  be  fine  and  warm,  the  lights  may  be  left  off*  all  night,  but 
replace  them  early  in  the  morning.  Soft-wooded  Plants. — Those 
being  now  generally  in  flower,  shading  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be 
necessary  to  prolong  the  blooming  ;  remove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves, 
give  plenty  of  air,  attend  well  to  the  watering,  never  allow  them  to  get 
very  dry,  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  them. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Take  advantage  of  showery  weather  to  plant  out 
Broccolis,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  Greens,  if  not  already  planted. 
Walcheren  Broccoli,  planted  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the 
month,  will  come  into  use  during  the  autumn  months  up  to  Christmas  ; 
plant  out  the  main  breadth  of  Celery,  plant  Leeks  on  rich  land,  plant 
Lettuces  for  successional  crop,  plant  Endive  for  an  early  crop,  sow 
Spinach  according  to  the  demand,  sow  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Endive 
for  succession,  sow  a  large  breadth  of  Turnips,  sow  Cabbages,  water 
copiously  in  dry  weather,  and  occasionally  with  good  liquid  manure, 
hoe  and  stir  the  soil  frequently  among  growing  crops,  take  up  Shallots 
and  Garlic  and  lay  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Melons. — Attend  carefully  to  young  plants,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth ; — 
thin  out  all  superfluous  shoots.  In  earthing  up  late  crops  the  soil  should 
be  pressed  firmly  down.  Do  not  leave  too  many  fruit  on  a  plant  to  ripen  ; 
they  are  never  so  fine  when  too  many  are  left  on.  Keep  the  insides  of 
the  frames,  where  fruit  is  ripening,  perfectly  dry,  and  in  very  fine 
weather  leave  plenty  of  air  on  at  night. 

Orchard  House. — Persevere  with  syringing  twice  daily,  attend 
well  to  watering,  give  plants  that  are  well  rooted  'and  in  small  pots 
liquid  manure  three  times  a  week,  stop  the  shoots  and  remove  all 
that  are  superfluous,  give  all  the  air  possible. 
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Pinery . — Pay  great  attention  to  growing  plants  ;  those  shifted  last 
month  will  now  be  filling  the  pots  with  roots,  with  a  good  steady  bottom 
heat  of  about  85°,  regular  supplies  of  water,  and  plenty  of  air  ; 
the  growth  these  plants  make  now  must,  of  necessity,  be  most 
vigorous  and  robust,  under  the  amount  of  solar  light  they  receive  ;  shift 
any  plants  that  require  it ;  plants  that  are  planted  out,  and  that  have 
a  good  bottom  heat,  will  now,  if  well  watered,  grow  very  rapidly ;  plants 
that  are  swelling  off  fruit  must  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

Pleasure  Ground. — Pay  particular  attention  to  young  Conifers  ; 
in  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  to  stakes  the  tender  leading 
shoots ;  the  loss  of  a  leader  is  oftentimes  irreparable.  The  principal 
work  to  be  done  at  this  season  is  to  keep  everything  neat  and  in  good 
order. 

Pelargoniums. — When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they  should 
be  watered  but  little,  and  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  well  hardened  before  being  cut  down,  an 
operation  which,  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  should  be 
performed  without  delay.  The  plants  should  be  well  fumigated  before 
being  cut  down,  that  the  green-fly,  which  may  be  among  the  foliage, 
be  eradicated.  Cuttings,  if  put  in  clean,  will  strike  freely  on  an  old 
hot-bed,  in  a  mixture  of  light  sandy  soil,  about  six  inches  thick,  into 
which  the  cuttings  should  be  dibbled.  Fancies,  however,  do  far  better 
in  pots,  and  after  they  have  been  in  a  cool  frame  or  house  long  enough 
to  get  well  hardened  at  the  roots,  should  be  placed  in  a  little  heat. 
Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ready,  so  as  to  secure  early  and  strong 
produce. 

Pinks. — Finish  propagating,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  grass 
of  choice  kinds,  which  will  be  produced  plentifully  after  a  good  rain. 
Prepare  the  beds  for  next  year’s  blooming  by  trenching  them  deeply, 
mixing  plenty  of  manure  in  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Seedlings 
sown  in  spring  should  be  planted  in  the  blooming  beds  without  delay. 

Stove. — Ventilate  freely  night  and  day ;  maintain  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere,  by  frequently  syringing  growing  plants,  and  thoroughly 
wetting  the  paths  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  Plants  intended  for 
winter  flowering  should  now  receive  proper  attention  in  potting,  stopping 
and  tying  out  of  shoots,  &c.  Attend  to  the  staking  and  tying  up  of 
plants ;  climbers  will  now  require  to  be  often  looked  over  ;  even  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  insects  will  now  be  troublesome  ;  persevere 
unceasingly  in  all  endeavours  to  keep  them  down — never  let  them  get 
ahead ;  on  no  account  have  the  plants  crowded ;  this  must  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  otherwise  they  will  grow  weak ;  abundance  of  light, 
plenty  of  air,  and  setting  the  plants  thin,  are  the  best  means  to  prevent 
weak  growth  ;  Clerodendrons  and  other  strong  growing  plants  will  now 
require  copious  supplies  of  water ;  a  good  dose  of  liquid  manure,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  will  do  them  good. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. — Those  intended  for  very  early  forcing,  if 
layered  last  month,  should  be  potted  into  the  fruiting  pots  during  this 
month  ;  remove  all  runners  as  they  appear ;  the  remainder  of  the 
plants  required  for  next  season’s  forcing  should  be  layered  as  soon  as 
possible ;  if  the  weather  be  very  dry  they  will  require  a  little  watering 
at  first. 
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TULIP  SARAH  HEADLEY. 


(Plate  142). 


It  is  now  eight  years  since  we  figured  a  Rose  coloured  Tulip. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1850,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a 
very  correct  likeness,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Scarnell’s  Bijou,  a 
small  bright  variety,  which  has  unfortunately  proved  so  incon¬ 
stant,  as  to  be  almost  gone  out  of  cultivation.  The  subject 
of  our  present  plate  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most 
constant  Tulips  grown,  and  being  always  feathered  and  never 
flamed,  makes  it  the  more  valuable.  This  very  beautiful 
variety  was  raised  by  R.  Headley,  Esq.,  of  Stapleford, 
near  Cambridge,  and  was  broken  in  1850.  It  is  a  third  row 
flower,  of  very  erect  strong  habit,  the  bloom  being  of  great 
substance.  The  form  is  that  preferred  by  connoisseurs  of  the 
Tulip,  while  the  marking  is  a  deep  solid  feather,  on  the  purest 
white  ground.  Compared  with  bizarres  we  are  very  short  of 
good  Rose  Tulips,  and  more  particularly  of  feathered  varieties. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  twenty  of  the  best  and  most  constant 
flowers  in  each  class,  with  the  height  attained  by  each. 


Bizarres. 

1  row  Dr.  Horner,  feathered,  extra 
fine,  feathered 

1  „  Everard  (Bowler),  extra  fine 

flamed  red 

3  „  Masterpiece  (Slater) 

3  „  George  Hayward  (Lawrence), 

very  fine 

1  „  Henry  Groom  (Groom),  ex. 

ex.,  flamed 

2  „  J.  Sanderson  (Willison), 

feathered 

1  ,,  King  (Willison),  very  fine 

4  „  Lord  Raglan  (Groom),  extra 

fine,  flamed 

1  „  Lord  Canning  (Turner), 

feathered,  extra  fine 

1  „  Louis  Napoleon  (Groom),  fine 

feathered 

4  „  Marquis  of  Bristol  (Groom), 

extra  fine 

2  ,,  Polyphemus  (Lawrence) 

4  ,,  Phoenix  (Headley),  feathered, 

ex.  ex. 

4  „  Royal  Sovereign 

3  ,,  Sphynx  (Sanders) 

2  „  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Willison), 

fine 

4  ,,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Turner), 

fine 

1  „  Selim  (Lawrence) 

3  „  Uncle  Tom  (Willison),  fine 

feathered 

2  „  Vivid  (Sanders) 
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Bybloemens. 

2  row  Bloemart,  alias  Mrs.  Siddons 

3  ,,  Coupe  d’  Hebe  (Gibbons) 

2  ,,  David 

4  „  Duchess  of  Cambridge  (Groom) 

feathered,  fine  [flue 

3  „  Gem  of  Gems  (Willison),  very 

2  „  Helen  (Hunt) 

3  „  Maid  of  Orleans  (Gibbons) 

4  ,,  Miss  Groom  (Turner) 

3  ,,  Indispensable  (Headley),  extra 

fine 

2  „  Prince  of  Wales  (Spencer) 

1  „  Queen  of  tlieNorth  (Hepworth) 

1  „  Rosa  Bonheur  (Turner)  extra 

fine 

2  ,,  Salvator  Rosa  (Brown) 

4  ,,  Triomphe  de  Lisle 

4  ,,  Thalia  (Clark) 

2  „  Victoria  Regina  (Groom) 

1  ,,  Gem  (Abbott),  fine 

2  ,,  Nora  Creina  (Lyde) 

3  ,,  Princess  Royal  (Gibbon) 

1  ,,  Purple  Perfection  (Gibbon) 

Roses. 

3  „  Aglaia  (Lawrence) 

1  ,,  Arlette  (Dixon) 

2  „  Baron  Gersdorff 

3  „  Countess  of  Wilton  (Groom) 

2  „  Camuse  de  Craix 

1  ,,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Groom) 

2  „  Fleur  de  Marie  (Groom) 

3  ,,  Fanny  Ellsler  (Goldham) flamed 
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Boses — continued. 

1  row  Gem  (Battersby),  fine  feathered 
1  ,,  Heroine,  feathered,  fine 

1  ,,  King  of  Saxony  (Groom),  fine 

flamed 

2  ,,  Lady  Stanley,  fine 

2  ,,  Miss  Eliza  Seymour  (Groom), 

extra  fine 


3  row  Lady  Grey  (Groom),  fine 
2  „  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

(Groom),  extra  fine 

2  „  Bose  Celestial  (Barlow) 

1  „  Rosy  Morn  (Turner), feathered 

3  ,,  Triumph  Royal 

4  „  Victor  Emanuel  (Hunt),  fine 

3  „  Vicar  of  Radford,  good 


FRUIT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fruit,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pomological  Committee  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  its  first  meeting,  July  5,  at  21,  Regent-street. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  nominated 
for  the  committee,  which  included  a  number  of  well-known  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  interested  in  fruit  cultivation.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  was  called  upon  to  take  the  chair.  The  principal  subjects 
sent  for  examination  were  a  batch  of  seedling  Strawberries,  from  Mr. 
Myatt,  some  of  which,  although  good-looking  fruit,  were  not  considered 
superior  to  kinds  already  in  cultivation,  and  a  few  were  inferior.  The 
meeting  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  recommend  any  of  them 
for  cultivation  on  their  merits  as  exhibited.  Mr.  Ingram  sent  a  seedling 
Strawberry  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  Mr.  Ingram,  who  was 
present,  stated  that  he  had  preserved  it  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
flavour,  which  was  that  of  the  Hautbois  and  Pine  Apple  combined  ;  the 
meeting,  however,  considered  it  not  superior  to  others  grown,  and  that  it 
possessed  nearly  the  same  properties.  Mr.  Cuthill  sent  fruit  of  his 
Black  Piince  Strawberry,  and  an  unnamed  seedling  from  it,  closely 
resembling  the  parent.  Mr.  Cuthill  also  exhibited  a  dish  of  his 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  fine-looking  Strawberry,  with  more  acidity  than  is 
generally  liked  ;  we  should,  however,  consider  this  a  good  variety  for  dry 
gravelly  soils,  where  the  excess  of  acidity,  which  prevails  when  grown  in 
a  rich  soil,  would  be  subdued  ;  and  we  think,  judging  from  what  we 
know  of  it,  it  would  prove  a  useful  hardy  variety  for  such  situations. 
Mr.  Bradley,  of  Elton  Manor,  Notts,  sent  fruit  of  a  seedling  Strawberry 
called  Oscar.  Judging  from  its  appearance  and  general  character,  we 
should  say  it  has  been  derived  from  Keens’  Seedling  or  Sir  Harry. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  roundish,  furrowed  on  the  sides,  occasionally 
cockscomb  shaped ;  the  colour  is  a  very  dark  red,  nearly  black  when 
quite  ripe ;  flesh  deep  red,  very  firm  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable, 
sweet,  and  somewhat  Keens’  Seedling  flavour ;  altogether  it  appeared 
to  the  meeting  to  be  a  fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  was  recommended. 

A  seedling  Peach,  called  the  Stirling  Castle,  was  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Carmichael,  from  Dunmore  Castle,  N.B.  This  is  a  large  high-coloured 
Peach,  but  the  flavour  is  not  first-rate,  although  it  was  suggested  it 
might  possess  properties  as  to  hardiness  and  productiveness  which  might 
make  it  a  useful  kind  for  walls. 

Two  varieties  of  Grape,  the  Muscat  ottonel  and  Muscat  noir,  were 
shown  from  the  Society’s  garden.  Both  are  small  Grapes,  with  nothing 
about  them  to  recommend  them  to  further  notice. 
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It  was  recommended  that  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Committee 
should  be  held  at  the  gardens,  when  the  members  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  fruits  sent  for  examination  with  those  grown  in 
the  Society’s  garden.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope  that  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  guidance,  not  only  of  the  Committee,  but  for  those  sending  fruit 
for  examination,  will  be  drawn  up,  with  a  view  of  establishing  certain 
data  on  which  to  base  some  general  laws  applicable  to  fruit  culture. 


HINTS  FOR  LADY  AMATEURS. 

AUGUST. 

Greenhouse. — The  convenience  of  a  brick  pit  or  frame  to  the 
amateur  who  has  a  greenhouse  is  very  great,  as  it  enables  him  to  grow 
and  bring  forward  a  number  of  plants  for  placing  in  the  greenhouse 
when  the  spring  and  summer  flowering  things  are  over,  or  placed  out  of 
doors.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  the  assistance,  we  advise  them  to 
grow  a  few  Gladioluses  and  the  pretty  orange-coloured  Tritonia  aurea  ; 
they  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  will  make  a  nice  variety  for 
the  greenhouse.  Japan  Lilies  are  indispensable,  and  can  be  grown  up 
to  this  time  in  a  frame  ;  to  sum  up,  with  the  use  of  a  frame,  the  green¬ 
house  should  now  be  gay  with  Japan  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Fuchsias, 
Oleanders,  Achimenes,  and  Balsams ;  and  if  we  could  add  to  these  a 
few  pots  of  the  Tuberose  for  their  fragrance,  so  valuable  a  list,  we  hope, 
will  at  once  induce  those  of  our  fair  readers  who  do  not  possess  so  useful 
an  auxiliary  to  set  about  the  erection  of  one  at  once  for  another 
season. 

Frame. — Seedling  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  when  large  enough, 
should  be  potted  three  or  four  in  8  -inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  in  a  frame  ;  shade  when  very  hot.  A  pan  of  Inter¬ 
mediate  Stock  should  now  be  sown  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  in 
March  and  April. 

Flower  Garden. — The  present  month  is  the  best  time  for  pro¬ 
pagating  a  supply  of  plants  for  furnishing  the  greenhouse  and  flower 
garden  next  season.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  frames  and  hot¬ 
beds  are  necessary  ;  very  many  plants  will  strike  root  and  do  better 
in  the  open  soil,  when  treated  as  follows : — Select  a  piece  of  ground 
open  to  the  sun,  and  dig  it  up  3  or  4  inches  deep  ;  the  soil  should  be 
sifted  and  mixed  with  one -third  its  bulk  of  sand,  if  at  all  stiff  or  heavy  ; 
make  the  whole  smooth  and  firm,  and  in  this  all  the  scarlet-flowering, 
variegated,  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  will  strike  root  freely ;  the 
sooner  in  the  month  they  are  put  in  the  better,  before  the  shoots  get  too 
soft.  Make  the  cuttings  firm  in  the  soil  and  water  freely;  after  the  first 
fortnight  do  not  attempt  to  shade,  but  let  them  have  the  full  sun,  for  even 
if  the  leaves  flag  and  some  of  them  drop  off,  it  will  not  prevent  them  doing 
well.  Verbenas,  Salvias,  Senecios,  Lobelias,  and  Petunias,  will  do  equally 
well  on  the  border,  but  require  a  hand  glass  over  them  and  shading. 
The  plants  struck  out  of  doors  in  this  way  will  stand  the  winter  better 
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than  when  struck  in  frames.  Ladies  should  now  look  carefully  over 
the  arrangement  of  their  beds,  to  see  if  any  improvement  for  another 
season  suggests  itself ;  and  when  making  visits  to  other  gardens  bear 
this  in  mind — many  valuable  hints  may  thus  be  stored  up  for  next 
May.  Lay  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Cloves,  and  plant  out  rinks, 
Rockets,  &c.,  which  are  now  rooted.  The  dry  season  has,  in  many 
places,  shortened  the  period  for  summer  Roses,  and  will,  therefore, 
render  a  good  bloom  in  the  autumn  more  desirable.  To  have  good 
autumn  Roses,  a  great  deal  of  water — using  liquid  manure  where  the 
soil  is  poor — is  requisite  all  through  August.  To  ensure  an  extra  fine 
display  in  the  autumn,  however,  some  of  the  bushes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bloom  too  much  in  June,  and  the  shoots  should  be  cut  half  way 
back  when  the  blooms  decay.  If  these  plants  are  well  watered  through 
the  summer,  the  show  of  autumn  bloom  will  be  greatly  increased. 


FRUIT  CULTURE.— No.  XI. 

BY  MR.  POWELL,  FROGMORE. 

[Continued from  page  140.) 

The  Peach. — This  fruit  has  long  been  the  ornament  of  British  fruit 
gardens,  and  the  pride  of  fruit  growers  ; — indeed  it  is  held  in  high 
estimation  by  all,  and  in  every  country  where  it  is  grown  ;  and  truly 
it  merits  all  the  care  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.  The  Peach  is  of 
oriental  origin,  and  was  probably  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Romans, 
thence  to  Britain  ;  but  the  exact  period  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country  is  not  well  ascertained,  farther  than  it  is  said  to  have  been 
considerably  cultivated  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Since  it 
was  first  introduced  it  has  passed  through  many  stages  of  improvement, 
by  repeated  reproduction  from  seed,  and  lately  a  new  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  variety  has  come  into  notice,  named  the  “  Salway,”  which  will 
extend  the  season  of  melting  Peaches  to  November.  Although  the 
native  seedlings  are  less  tender,  and  possess  a  vigorous  constitution,  there 
appears  but  a  remote  chance  of  raising  a  variety  that  will  ripen  its 
fruit  in  this  country  without  artificial  aid ;  even  at  Montreuil,  where 
the  Peach  is  so  largely  grown  for  the  Paris  markets,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  better  climate  than  ours,  walls  are  invariably  used  for  its  culti¬ 
vation  ;  therefore  the  tenderest  should  occupy  the  warmest  wall  aspect 
our  gardens  afford,  otherwise  success  is  very  uncertain ;  but  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  Peaches  will  not  ripen  on  an  east  or  west  wall, 
— for  we  have  seen  excellent  crops  of  good  fruit  in  the  southern  part  of 
our  island  on  a  north-east  aspect ;  but  this  is  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule,  and  only  happens  when  the  previous  summer  was  hot,  followed 
by  a  dry  autumn.  This  proves  that  in  Peach  culture,  it  is  very  requisite 
to  get  the  wood  properly  matured  ;  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
any  late  growth  in  the  trees  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  will  be  a  future 
consideration,  when  speaking  of  soils,  &c. 

The  Nectarine  in  its  growth  and  general  habit  is  almost  like  the 
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Peach,  and  requires  precisely  the  same  treatment.  Indeed  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  accidental  variety,  or  properly  a  smooth  Peach,  and  subject 
at  any  time  to  change  from  one  to  the  other,  when  raised  from  seed. 
The  Lewis  or  Boston  Nectarine  is  an  illustration  of  this ;  it  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  Peach  stone.  Again,  both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
several  instances  have  been  produced  side  by  side  on  the  same 
branch  ;  and  farther,  if  the  downy  substance  or  coating  be  carefully 
removed  from  a  fruit  of  the  Peach  in  its  young  state,  its  growth  will  be 
that  of  a  Nectarine,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  it  will  also  partake  of 
its  qualities. 

The  foregoing  remarks  merely  show  the  close  affinity  of  the  two 
varieties,  although  the  fruits  are  distinct  in  appearance. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach  in  the  open  air,  there  are  things 
indispensable  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  trees,  which  should 
not  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  The  first  and  most  important  is  to 
screen  the  trees  from  the  injurious  effects  of  spring  frost,  and  it  is  good 
policy  to  be  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy ;  covering,  therefore,  by  night 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Although  it  is  not  every  season  that  we 
get  spring  frost  severe  enough  to  destroy  a  crop,  or  do  the  trees  any  very 
serious  injury,  we  are  always  subject  to  its  influence,  and  twice 
within  the  past  ten  years  it  has  happened,  and  was  the  cause  of  many 
Peach  trees  dying  through  the  country,  where  the  necessary  precaution 
was  not  taken  to  avert  the  evil.  Secondly,  be  careful  not  to  expose 
the  main  branches  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  scorching  sun, — by  removing 
too  much  foliage  in  disbudding  at  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  indeed 
it  is  better  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  with  this  operation,  and  wait  till  the 
crop  is  safe,  and  all  danger  of  an  attack  of  “  curl  ”  is  past.  When  once 
the  branches  become  bare,  with  scanty  foliage,  the  trees  seldom 
recover ;  and  lastly,  at  all  times  keep  the  trees  free  from  insects. 

As  the  Peach  produces  its  fruit  from  wood  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth,  and  occasionally  from  short  natural  spurs  on  the  two-year-old 
wood,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  fan  shape  of  training,  as  represented  in  a 
previous  chapter  (see  training),  which  consists  of  four  shoots  trained  at 
equal  distances  from  the  stem,  to  form  the  principal  leaders,  from 
which  sub-leaders  are  trained  about  a  foot  apart,  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  from  the  latter  branches  the  bearing  wood  is  furnished,  both 
from  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  leaders,  which  are  alternately 
cut  back  to  furnish  the  annual  supply  of  bearing  wood,  and  no  system 
offers  greater  facility  for  so  doing.  In  the  summer  treatment  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  all  terminal  shoots  growing  on  the  fruiting  branches, 
which  are  to  be  removed  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  select  a  supply 
of  young  shoots  to  take  their  place  the  following  season.  Let  us  suppose 
we  commence  with  disbudding,  that  is,  removing  all  superfluous  shoots, 
which  must  be  done  sparingly  at  first,  only  removing  those  shoots  that 
have  a  tendency  to  strong  growth.  This  operation  should  proceed  at 
intervals  till  midsummer,  so  that  the  trees  at  all  times  are  furnished 
with  ample  foliage  necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  sap ;  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  thin  to  admit  air  and  light  to  the  growing  shoots. 
About  the  end  of  June  the  thinning  should  be  completed,  and  all  young 
shoots  that  are  not  required  to  furnish  bearing  wood  must  be  removed, 
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with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  fruiting  shoot,  which  must  now  be 
shortened,  if  not  previously  done ;  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  few 
leaves  above  the  fruit,  and  the  shoot  at  the  base  entire.  Do  not  rub 
off  any  wood  buds  on  the  main  branches,  or  near  the  base  of  the  tree, 
but  keep  them  pinched  back,  to  shade  the  large  branch,  and  prevent 
the  tree  from  becoming  bare.  The  nailing  or  tying  in  of  the  summer 
growth  should  not  be  done  before  the  end  of  June, — for  the  trees  make 
better  wood  when  growing  for  a  time  free  from  restraint. 

The  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  should  finish  with  the  stoning  process ; 
and  the  crop  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  or  feebleness 
of  the  tree  ;  as  a  general  rule  no  two  fruit  should  be  left  close  together  ; 
and  on  a’  strong  growing  tree  or  branch,  about  three  fruit  to  a  square 
foot,  and  less  in  those  of  weaker  growth.  Give  occasional  washings 
with  the  garden  engine,  and  free  the  trees  from  all  insects.  Nothing 
more  will  be  required  till  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  all  spare 
shoots  on  which  the  fruit  was  produced  may  be  cut  out,  which  will  help 
to  ripen  the  young  wood. 

If  the  summer  treatment  has  been  properly  carried  out,  very  little 
will  remain  to  be  done  at  the  winter  pruning.  We  will  suppose  that 
during  the  summer  young  shoots  have  been  selected  to  replace  those 
that  produced  fruit,  and  if  not  removed  in  the  autumn  they  must  now 
be  cut  back  to  the  shoot  at  its  base,  and  every  alternate  shoot  to  one 
bud,  at  least  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  or  what  may  be 
consistent  with  furnishing  the  tree  throughout  with  bearing  shoots. 
Be  careful  not  to  amputate  large  members  if  avoidable,  and  not  allow 
the  bearing  wood  or  subordinate  shoots  to  extend  in  length,  but  keep 
them  well  shortened  back  to  the  young  wood,  as  before  advised.  The 
young  shoots  should  not  be  shortened,  for  the  greatest  drawback  in 
Peach  culture  is  its  liability  to  over  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  best  way 
to  check  its  vigour  is  not  to  shorten  the  young  shoots  at  the  winter 
pruning,  but  leave  them  entire,  when  the  following  season’s  growth  will 
be  both  moderate  and  fruitful ;  this  apj  lies  more  especially  to  young 
strong  growing  trees,  which  on  no  account  should  be  cut  back,  but  their 
growth  regulated  in  the  summer  time  by  stopping  and  thinning  the 
summer  laterals.  It  appears  to  us  a  folly  to  give  a  high  price  for  a 
finely  trained  Peach  tree  from  a  nursery,  and  then  head  it  back  when 
planted, — the  result  of  which  will  be  a  similar  growth,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  nothing  is  gained.  We  strongly  condemn  the  heading 
back  of  young  trees,  considering  it  both  unnatural  and  injurious.  All 
that  is  required  may  be  done  in  the  summer  time  by  stopping  and 
regulating  the  shoots,  and  by  keeping  the  soil  firm  about  the  root  it  will 
remain  dry  in  the  autumn  and  check  late  growth. 

The  Peach  tree,  when  worked  on  the  Plum  stock,  will  thrive  in  any 
moderately  strong  soil,  provided  it  be  well  drained.  In  most  instances 
it  is  not  the  soil  that  causes  Peach  trees  to  fail,  but  their  decay  may 
be  dated  from  a  severe  attack  of  green -fly,  or  from  the  effects  of  spring 
frost. 

For  out-door  culture  the  sorts  should  be  well  chosen,  avoiding  those 
that  are  subject  to  mildew,  as  well  as  delicate  kinds.  The  following 
are  among  the  best: — Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  Buckingham 
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Mignonne,  Teton  de  Venus,  Barrington,  Late  Admirable,  Walberton 
Admirable,  and  Salway ;  the  two  latter  are  the  best  late  Peaches  ;  and 
among  Nectarines  the  following  may  be  recommended  : — Violet  Hative, 
Elruge,  Do wnton,  Murray,  Vermash ;  and  for  a  yellow  flesh  variety, 
the  Pitmaston  Orange. 


THE  ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Sheffield,  May  27. — This,  the  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this 
Society,  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  under  a  glass  structure,  a 
very  good  place  had  the  weather  been  dull,  but  being  bright  and  sunny 
acted  most  prejudicially  on  full-grown  flowers.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  flowers  staged,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  report ;  and  had 
there  been  any  taste  or  judgment  in  the  arrangement,  a  good  display 
might  have  been  made,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted.  The 
flowers,  generally,  were  also  very  good,  and  if  the  arrangements  were 
not  successful  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bagshaw,  the  hon.  sec.,  who 
worked  very  hard  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  exhibitors. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  the  Judges— -  Messrs.  Spencer,  of 
Thorlston  ;  Dobbins,  of  Leeds  ;  and  Wolf,  of  London — gentlemen  we  had 
never  heard  of  before,  neither  do  we  think  it  likely  we  shall  again  in  a 
similar  capacity,  as  they  were  anything  but  successful : — 12  varieties. 
First  Prize,  R.  H.  Betteridge,  Esq.,  Milton  Hill,  Abingdon,  with 
George  Hayward,  a  noble  feathered  specimen  ;  Lady  Denman,  Triomphe 
Royale,  Aglaia,  Lord  Denman,  Willison’s  King  very  fine,  Coupe 
d’Hebe,  Thalia  very  good  and  pure,  Pilot,  Cerise  Blanche,  Polyphemus. 
These  were  well-grown,  fine,  large  flowers,  but  the  marking  not  well 
carried  out.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Allestree. ,  Draycott,  Derby,  with 
Aglaia,  flamed,  ditto  feathered,  Heroine,  Triomphe  Royale,  Pilot,  Vivid, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Masterpiece,  Chellaston  Beauty,  Sarah  Ann,  Sovereign, 
Salvator  Rosa  (Gibbons).  These  were  by  no  means  a  good  lot.  Third, 
Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  Radford  Vicarage,  Notts,  with  Polyphemus,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Vicar  of  Radford,  flamed,  ditto  feathered,  Merit,  Ulysses, 
Heroine,  Triomphe  Royale,  Sphinx,  Lord  Denman,  Miss  Cresswell,  and 
Mrs.  Cresswell.  This  collection  contained  some  pretty  flowers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Vicar  of  Radford.  Fourth,  Mr.  N.  Norman,  Woolwich, 
with  Arlette,  Salvator  Rosa,  Triomphe  Royale,  Pilot,  Chellaston  Beauty, 
Platoff,  Euphrates,  Camuse  de  Craix,  Rose  Surprising,  Mr.  F.  Perkins, 
Vivid,  Mrs.  Bowler.  This  was  a  small  indifferent  lot  of  blooms,  and 
were  wrongly  placed.  Fifth,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Purple  Per¬ 
fection,  Aglaia,  Dr.  Horner,  delicate  feather ;  Thalia,  Heroine, 
Polyphemus,  Gem  of  Gems,  very  fine  feather  ;  Sarah  Headley,  a  finely 
shaped  feathered  rose  ;  Vivid,  Rosa  Bonheur,  feathered,  pure,  and  fine; 
Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  These  were  large  and  generally  very 
good.  There  were  ten  other  exhibitors  in  this  class :  some  of  the 
collections  contained  very  superb  flowers. 

Six  varieties,  amateurs.  1st,  Mr.  I.  Lowe,  Derby,  with  Sovereign, 
Heroine,  Pilot,  Lord  Denman,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Fanny  Cerito;  2nd, 
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R.  H.  Betteridge,  Esq.,  Milton  Hill,  with  Heroine,  Thalia,  Royal 
Sovereign,  Triomphe  Royale,  Seedling,  Pilot ;  3rd,  Mr.  Joseph  Godfrey, 
Chellaston,  by  Derby,  with  Heroine,  Triomphe  Royale,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Sovereign,  Vivid ;  4th,  Mr.  James  Parkins,  Derby, 
with  Gem,  Sarah  Ann,  Heroine,  Triomphe  Royale,  Pilot,  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  5th,  Mr.  Thomas  Houghton,  Hempshill,  Notts,  with  Royal 
Sovereign,  Pilot,  Heroine,  Triomphe  Royale,  Baguet,  Lady  Franklin. 
In  this  class  there  were  some  very  nice  flowers,  pure,  and  beautifully 
marked  :  •  we  disagreed  entirely  in  the  placing  of  them  ;  for  instance, 
Mr  Headley’s  stand — the  best  in  our  opinion — was  not  placed  at  all. 
These  fine  flowers  consisted  of  the  following — John  Linton,  Sarah 
Headley,  Jason,  Aglaia,  Captain  Ficklin,  and  Indispensable ;  five  of 
which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Headley.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
were  18  other  collections  of  6  each. 

Three  feathered  varieties,  one  of  each  class  :  25  collections  were 
shown.  1st,  Mr.  Joseph  Godfrey,  with  Royal  Sovereign,  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Heroine ;  2nd,  W.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Denton,  with  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Heroine  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Thomas  Allestree, 
with  Royal  Sovereign,  Heroine,  Maid  of  Orleans ;  4th,  Mr.  B.  Morton, 
Sheffield,  with  Royal  Sovereign,  Heroine,  Competitor  ;  5th,  Mr.  James 
Parkins,  with  Royal  Sovereign,  Heroine,  Maid  of  Orleans ;  6th,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  with  Gem  of  Gems,  Dr.  Horner,  Sarah  Headley  ;  7th,  Mr. 
James  Miller,  Stalybridge,  with  Heroine,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Sovereign. 

Three  flamed  flowers,  1st,  Mr.  Joseph  Godfrey,  with  Vivid,  Triomphe 
Royale,  Lady  Franklin  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Alcon,  Aglaia, 
Dreadnought ;  3rd,  R.  H.  Betteridge,  Esq.,  with  Pilot,  Madame  Vestris, 
Sarah  Ann  ;  4th,  Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  with  Pilot,  Princess  Royal,  Aglaia, 
5th,  H.  Steward,  Esq.,  York,  with  Triomphe  Royale,  Salvator  Rosa 
(Gibbons),  Vivid  ;  6th,  Mr.  G.  Pickerill,  with  Shakespere,  Triomphe 
Royale,  Princess  Royal;  7th,  J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Wycombe,  with  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Charles  Brown. 

Six  Breeders,  1st,  R.  Headley,  Esq. ;  2nd,  Mr.  James  Parkins  ;  3rd, 
R.  H.  Betteridge,  Esq. ;  4th,  J.  Hunt,  Esq. ;  5th,  H.  Steward,  Esq. 

Three  Breeders,  1st,  J.  Hunt,  Esq. ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Chadwicke, 
Dukinfield ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Hartley ;  4th,  Mr.  James  Miller  ;  5th,  Mr. 
Thomas  Allestree.  First-class  Certificate  to  R.  Headley,  Esq.,  for 
Indispensable,  a  feathered  bybloemen  of  great  merit. 

The  exhibition  for  1859  will  be  held  at  Slough,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Nursery.  A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements;  and  now  that  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  has  come 
so  near  to  royalty  itself,  we  hope  to  see  the  most  successful  meeting  the 
Society  has  yet  had.  Mr.  Turner,  having  accepted  the  office  of  hon.  sec  , 
will  not  exhibit,  thereby  gaining  two  objects — Mr.  Turner  can  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition,  and  allow  his  bed 
of  Tulips  to  be  seen  entire. 
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American  Plants.  By  William  Paul,  F.H.S.  Sm.  8vo.  Piper, 

Stephenson,  and  Spence,  London ;  and  of  the  Author,  Cheshunt 

Nurseries,  Herts.  1858. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  is  already  well  known  to  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  world,  by  his  former  publications, — “The  Rose  Garden,” 
— “  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots,” — “  Morning 
Rambles  in  the  Rose  Gardens  of  Hertfordshire,” — “  An  Hour  with  the 
Hollyhock,” — and  “  The  Handbook  of  Villa  Gardening,” — these  have 
all  emanated  from  the  same  pen  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  present  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  the  “  history  and  culture  of 
American  plants,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties,”  and 
certainly  no  description  of  hardy  plants  is  so  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked 
in  the  first  class  of  beauty  and  usefulness,  as  decorative  objects  for  the 
garden  and  shrubbery.  After  noticing  that  the  term  American  plants 
is  a  merely  popular  one,  embracing  a  rather  numerous  family  of  plants, 
some  from  America,  but  others  too  from  Asia,  and  a  few  from  Europe, 
the  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  three  species  of  Rhododendron  first 
introduced,  namely,  R.  maximum,  ponticum,  and  catawbiense,  whose 
progeny,  by  successive  crossings  with  the  scarlet  flowered  R.  arboreum, 
from  Nepal  (introduced  in  1817),  has  resulted  in  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  which  now  embellish  our  gardens.  Referring  to  this  fact,  the 
author  says  at  page  5 : — “  If  we  scan  the  list  which  follows  these 
remarks,  we  shall  find  R.  Russellianum,  Nobleanum,  altaclarense, 
Smithii,  and  other  hybrids  of  arboreum,  bearing  white,  pink,  rose, 
scarlet,  and  purple  flowers.  These  were  an  important  gain  in  the  right 
direction.  Here  were  kinds  of  various  and  brilliant  colours  living 
perpetually  out  of  doors.  How  unfortunate  that  young  plants  would 
not  flower,  and  that  the  old  ones  should  retain  the  habit  of  their 
arboreum  parent  in  flowering  so  early  in  the  year  that  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  was  marred  or  destroyed  by  the  ungenial  weather  of  a 
British  spring.  Another  effort  was  demanded.  The  arboreum  hybrids 
had  to  be  again  hybridized  with  the  later  blooming  kinds  known  as 
catawbiense,  maximum,  and  ponticum,  and  the  progeny  preserved  till 
a  race  of  various  colours  was  obtained  blooming  in  full  summertide,  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  principally  since  1840  that  the  success  of 
those  endeavours  has  become  apparent,  and  we  have  now  among  the 
late  blooming  kinds  almost  every  desirable  shade  of  colour.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  hybridist.  The 
names  of  Carton,  Smith,  Knight,  Gaines,  Cunningham,  Waterer,  and 
many  others,  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  improvers  of  the  Rhododendron 
in  England,  and  much  has  been  done  by  foreign  cultivators.” 

To  the  names  given  by  the  author  as  successful  hybridists  of  the 
Rhododendron,  most  surely  should  be  added  that  of  Burn,  of  Tottenham 
Park,  and  Standish,  of  Bagshot ;  the  former  for  30  years  or  more  has 
not  failed  to  produce  varieties,  second  to  none  in  brilliancy  of  colour 
and  lateness  of  blooming, — the  sine  qua  non  of  a  valuable  hybrid  ;  and 
who,  even  now,  follows  up  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  his  hybridizing 
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speculations.  We  are  not  'quite  sure  but  that  he  was  the  very  first 
who  raised  a  hybrid  scarlet,  having  obtained  pollen  from  the  first 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  which  bloomed  in  England  at  the  Grange, 
with  which  he  crossed  some  blooms  of  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  and 
from  which  have  sprung  the  originators  of  the  splendid  collections  of 
hybrid  scarlets,  which  in  May,  June,  and  July  are  so  distinguishing  a 
feature  in  the  grounds  at  Tottenham  Park, — a  notice  of  which  place 
will  be  found  in  our  vol.  for  1854.  Mr.  Standish,  too,  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  hybridists  of  the  Rhododendron  of  the 
present  day,  as  every  one  who  has  witnessed  his  seedlings  at  the 
exhibitions  for  the  last  few  years  can  verify. 

At  page  8,  the  author  gives  us  his  opinion  as  to  further  results,  which 
may  follow  the  crossing  of  our  present  garden  varieties,  with  the 
distinct  species  lately  introduced  from  Sikkim  and  Bhotan,  which  will 
prove  useful  to  amateur  hybridists  : — “  As  some  of  our  readers  may 
probably  be  disposed  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  cultivation, 
we  shall  pursue  this  inquiry  yet  a  little  further.  Of  the  many  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  we  fancy  the  skill  of  the  operator  may  be  successfully 
employed,  none  seems  more  inviting  than  that  of  hybridizing  these 
newly- acquired  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  kinds  with  the  finest  seed-bearing 
hybrids  of  R.  catawbiense  and  R.  maximum.  The  two  latter  are 
hardy,  and  flower  late.  By  crossing  we  may  hope  to  combine  in 
some  of  the  hybrids,  or  cross-breeds,  the  splendid  flowers  of  the 
Sikkim  kinds  with  the  hardy  and  late  vegetating  properties  of  the 
Americans.  But  more,  we  shall  expect  new  colours  ;  and,  most  of  all, 
fragrance.  Further  time  may  be  agreeably  profitably  employed  in 
pursuing  the  track  already  marked  out  by  modern  cultivators — in 
crossing  the  finest  and  most  recent  hybrids  the  one  with  the  other.  By 
this  means,  improved  forms,  new  and  more  varied  colours,  increased 
substance,  and  races  better  constituted  for  an  English  climate,  may 
doubtless  be  yet  obtained.” 

In  reference  to  soil  and  planting,  the  author  has  some  judicious 
remarks,  from  which  we  make  the  following  quotation  : — t£  But  while 
we  prefer  natural  peat  where  attainable,  if  there  is  no  peat  at  hand  we 
manufacture  some.  In  many  places  the  component  parts  of  peat 
exist  in  a  separate  state.  Sand,  decayed  leaves,  turf,  old  tan,  and 
any  thoroughly  decayed  vegetable  substances,  may  be  so  combined  as 
to  produce  a  soil  in  which  American  plants  thrive  perfectly.  If  the  leaves 
can  be  obtained  from  the  ditches  and  hedge-rows  already  decomposed, 
it  saves  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  fermenting  them,  and  they  may 
be  mixed  at  once  with  equal  portions  of  chopped  turf  and  sand.  Or 
they  may  be  raked  together  in  autumn,  and  laid  in  heaps  for  twelve 
months,  until  thoroughly  decayed,  adding  to  the  heap,  from  time  to 
time,  any  garden  refuse  that  will  rapidly  decompose.  But  while  the 
surface-soil  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  culture  of  American  plants, 
the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference. 
We  have  seen  all  that  is  really  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes  flour¬ 
ishing  in  a  light  sandy  loam  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  clay,  while  in  a  similar  soil,  resting  on  gravel,  their 
progress  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In 
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the  first  instance  (clayey  sub-soil),  while  the  surface  soil  allowed  the 
moisture  to  pass  among  the  roots,  it  was  retained  in  close  proximity 
below,  and  given  upwards  in  case  of  drought,  thereby  maintaining  the 
necessary  conditions  of  coolness  and  moisture,  the  extremes  of  stagna¬ 
tion  and  rapid  evaporation  being  equally  avoided ;  white  in  the  other 
case  (gravelly  sub-soil),  the  moisture  passed  rapidly  away,  and  the 
delicate  hair  like  roots  suffered  from  exhaustion  in  dry  weather.  Had 
the  surface -soil  been  deeper  in  this  latter  case,  or  more  retentive  of 
moisture,  the  sub-soil  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  moment.  We 
believe  the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
American  plants  is  a  soil  that  is  loose  and  light,  containing  sufficient 
vegetable  matter  to  preserve  a  due  and  equable  amount  of  moisture. 

“This  brings  us  to  consider  in  what  manner  these  plants  may  be 
introduced  to  the  flower  garden  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  effect. 
Where  peat,  or  its  component  parts,  are  costly,  or  a  garden  is  of  limited 
extent,  single  plants  may  be  inserted  on  the  face  of  shrubberies  ; 
standard  Rhododendrons  and  others  may  be  dotted  here  and  there  on 
lawns  ;  a  clump  or  group  of  clumps  may  be  formed  in  a  suitable 
position,  or  a  border  may  be  planted  wholly  with  them,  either  in 
separate  masses  or  mixed.  If  the  peat  be  plentiful,  and  the  garden 
sufficiently  large,  a  certain  space  may  be  set  aside  exclusively  for  their 
use,  planting  in  mixed  or  separate  masses  with  the  walks  or  margins 
of  turf. 

“  In  the  winter  of  1855-56  we  undertook  the  formation  of  a  group  of 
American  beds  in  a  small  garden.  It  was  agreed  that  the  number 
should  be  five ;  two  filled  with  the  choicest  Rhododendrons,  one  with 
Azaleas,  one  with  hardy  Heaths,  and  another  with  a  mixture  of 
Ledums,  Andromedas,  Pernettyas,  and  the  like.  The  soil  was  most 
unsuitable,  and  therefore,  after  marking  out  the  beds,  it  was  removed 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  the  bottom  loosened  six  inches  deeper. 
The  sub-soil  was  dry,  or  we  should  have  considered  fourteen  inches  a 
sufficient  depth.  Peat  was  delivered  on  the  spot  in  the  form  of  turves, 
at  145.  per  ton,  a  lower  price  than .  artificial  peat  could  have  been 
manufactured  for.  The  turves  were  cut  with  the  spade  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  square,  and  afterwards  well  battered,  that  there  might 
be  sufficient  loose  soil  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  lumps. 
The  whole  was  cast  into  the  beds,  trodden  firm,  and  allowed  a  few 
days  to  settle.  The  plants  were  then  selected  from  the  beds  in  the 
nurseries,  choosing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  with  flower-buds,  varying 
the  colours,  and  taking  care  that  each  bed  contained  sorts  which 
flowered  at  the  same  period.  This  is  highly  important,  for  if  kinds 
are  chosen  which  flower  at  different  dates,  the  effect  is  [never  complete. 
The  plants  were  first  laid  on  the  surface  to  ensure  the  best  arrangement 
of  colours,  &c.,  and  then  planted  with  the  spade,  the  soil  firmly  trodden 
around  the  roots.  When  the  planting  was  finished,  the  beds  were  well 
drenched  with  water.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  spring  this  was 
repeated  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  success  that  not  a  leaf  withered ; 
and  so  abundant  was  the  flowering,  that  within  three  months  of  the  date 
of  planting,  this  little  spot  was  the  most  attractive  in  a  beautiful  garden. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  above  description  of  the  modus  operamii 
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in  planting  is  equally  applicable  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  If  American 
plants  are  so  situated  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  thickly,  so  that  the  ground  beneath  is  shaded  by  the 
foliage,  and  a  portion  of  the  plants  can  be  withdrawn  as  they  increase 
in  size. 

“  But  where  the  soil  is  naturally  peat,  or  sandy  loam,  we  should 
expect  an  American  garden  of  some  extent  to  be  formed  ;  the  surface 
gently  undulated,  or,  if  very  extensive,  rising  and  falling  into  hill  and 
dale.  So  important  is  this  irregularity  of  surface,  that  if  not  natural 
to  the  ground,  it  should  be  artificially  attained ;  one  view  of  the 
plants  from  the  elevated  points  of  view,  when  in  bloom,  compensating 
for  any  moderate  trouble  and  expense.” 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  different  classes  of  American  plants,  which 
conclude  the  work,  will  be  found  some  very  useful  information,  for 
persons  selecting  plants,  either  for  grouping  or  miscellaneous  planting, 
and  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Paul’s  book  with  confidence  as  a  very 
useful  vade  mecum  for  parties  forming  American  gardens. 

Should  it  however  reach  a  second  edition,  we  hope  the  author  will 
revise  many  descriptive  paragraphs,  which  scarcely  tally  with  the 
modest  title  page  of  this  useful  little  work.  There  are  also  typographical 
e  rrors  which  require  correcting. 


How  to  Lay  out  a  Garden.  By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Birkenhead  Park.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Bradbury  &  Evans. 
We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  introducing  this  book  to  their 
notice,  if  they  have  not  already  made  its  acquaintance.  To  those  who 
have  not,  we  say,  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  Take  our  word  for  it, 
there  is  no  better  book  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  viz.,  “  How  to 
Lay  out  a  Garden,”  in  the  whole  range  of  garden  literature.  It  is  full 
of  beautiful  and  instructive  woodcuts,  and  is  altogether  a  tastefully 
got  up  volume,  equally  adapted  for  the  drawing-room,  for  the  perusal 
of  lady  and  amateur  gardeners-,  or  for  the  instruction  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  garden  artist  himself. 

It  is  about  the  only  book  we  know  of  which  treats  a  garden  simply 
and  purely  on  its  own  merits,  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  for  this  alone, 
even  if  it  possessed  no  higher  merit,  we  should  hail  it  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction. 

The  advice  upon  almost  every  conceivable  point  for  consideration  in 
designing  a  garden  is  ample  and  in  good  taste  ;  and  this  advice  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  excellent  plans  and  sketches  of  gardens  and 
garden  objects,  in  various  styles.  The  designs  are,  as  a  whole, 
strikingly  beautiful  and  original,  but  they  indicate  in  the  author  a 
predilection  for  a  somewhat  severe  style  of  treatment.  Upon  garden 
design,  however,  as  upon  every  other  question  of  taste,  there  must  ever 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion. 

We  have  said  the  designs  are,  as  a  whole,  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
appropriate.  There  are,  however,  a  few  examples  which  are  unworthy 
of  their  author.  Fig.  160,  for  example,  may  indicate  “great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  roundness  of  form  ;”  but  it  is  nevertheless,  in  our  estimation, 
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an  unpleasing  and  unsatisfactory  design,  and  should  not  have  been 
allowed  a  place  in  the  book.  Among  so  many  charming  examples, 
however,  a  few  slight  drawbacks  only  serve,  like  spots  placed  purposely 
upon  a  lovely  cheek,  to  set  off  and  heighten  the  more  attractive 
features ;  for  upon  almost  every  page  in  the  book  there  is  something 
attractive,  something  beautiful  in  itself,  as  well  as  appropriate  to  its 
intended  purpose. 

This  notice  would  hardly  be  complete  without  an  extract  from  the 
book  itself ;  we  therefore  give  a  paragraph,  which,  while  it  affords  an 
example  of  the  author’s  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  conveys  at  the 
same  time  some  excellent  advice  upon  a  matter  which  has  a  wide 
application. 

“  Persons  who  have  a  fancy  for  a  rock  or  Fern  garden  would  do  well 
to  keep  it  somewhere  in  the  background,  and  not  in  sight  from  the 
windows  of  the  house  or  the  principal  parts  of  the  lawn.  It  may  be 
made  very  interesting  if  thus  excluded,  and  be  approached  from  the 
main  walk  of  the  garden  through  a  rustic  arch  mantled  with  climbers, 
or  by  a  kind  of  narrow  winding  passage,  canopied  and  darkened  with 
evergreens.  Masses  of  rockery  may  even  be  placed  fronting  the  chief 
line  of  walk,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  where  a  dense  screen  of 
planting  can  be  interposed  between  them  and  the  lawn,  or  where  they 
can  be  made  to  look  as  if  they  were  naturally  cropping  out  of  a  bank. 
Or  they  may  be  employed  as  a  sort  of  rustic  basement  to  a  building. 
To  grow  Ferns  upon  them  the  shade  of  trees,  or  some  other  objects, 
will  be  indispensable  ;  but  many  rock  plants  prefer  an  open,  sunny 
situation  ;  so  that  rockeries  should  not  be  entirely  shaded.  If  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  small  pool  of  water,  having  a  broken  rocky  margin,,  a 
few  of  the  rarer  aquatics  and  sedgy  plants  may  be  grown ,  and  gold  fish 
can  be  cherished.  *  *  Rockeries  should  be  formed  as 

much  as  possible  of  natural  materials.  All  the  products  of  art,  such 
as  fused  bricks,  scoriae,  and  the  far  more  vulgar  constituents  with  which 
such  ornaments  are  often  constructed  about  towns,  are  nearly  if  not 
quite  incompatible  with  any  amount  of  rusticity  ;  and  the  last  should 
be  the  distinguishing  element  of  all  rockeries.” 


GRAND  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

Given  the  thermometer  at  90°  on  the  15th  of  June,  what  likelihood 
would  there  be  of  a  good  Rose  Show  on  the  1st  of  July  ?  None,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say ;  and  doubtless,  had  the  heat  continued  to 
the  same  degree,  or  the  show  been  less  national  in  its  character,  the 
first  grand  Rose  exhibition  would  have  been  a  grand  failure.  Many 
were  our  misgivings,  when  sitting  in  a  railway  carriage  about  that 
time,  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  a  little  air  from  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  train,  and  wiping  off  the  big  drops  that  would  settle  there,  even 
when  one  was  quite  at  rest ;  and  right  pleased  were  we,  when  entering 
St.  James’s  Hall,  to  find  that  all  our  anticipations  were  groundless, 
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and  that  a  Rose  show,  unequalled  in  extent  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  exhibited,  was  there  to  feast  our  eyes  with.  We  had 
heard  much  of  the  Hall  itself,  but  as  true  florists  let  us  confess  we 
never  bestowed  a  thought  even  upon  it  until  the  flowers  had  been 
thoroughly  scanned,  and  then,  when  we  did  look  at  it,  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  was  much  smaller  than  we  had  imagined,  and  much  too 
small  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  on  that  day.  There  was 
not  room  for  the  Roses ;  for  no  passage  being  allowed  round  the  semi¬ 
circular  portion,  where  Mr.  Rivers’  collection  was  arranged,  one  had  to 
travel  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the  bottom  of  the  room,  before  those 
on  the  other  side  could  be  viewed  ;  but  had  there  been  a  passage, 
evidently  the  tables  would  have  gone  too  far  towards  the  other  end,  so 
that  the  committee  had  but  a  choice  of  evils.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  company  ?  Though  only  there  during  the  private  view,  we  saw 
crinoline  enough  to  have  rigged  a  yacht,  and  though  ourselves  not  very 
diminutive,  if  only  one  lady  politely  wedged  her  way  between  us  and 
the  table,  hopeless  became  the  effort  to  get  within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  flowers.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  a  complete 
gathering  of  florists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  growers,  others 
exhibitors,  and  many,  like  ourselves,  lookers  on,  desirous  of  taking 
notes  of  novelties,  and  planning  orders  for  the  future.  Hertfordshire, 
par  excellence  the  Rose  county,  was  represented  ably  by  the  veteran 
grower  (though  not  for  competition),  Mr.  Rivers,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Mr.  Francis  ;  and  by  Mr.  Puller  amongst  amateurs.  The  eastern 
counties  sent  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester  ;  Mr.  Fellowes,  of  Shottesham ; 
Mr.  Molfort,  of  Dunmow  ;  and  Mr.  Fryer,  of  Chatteris.  The  midland 
counties  were  well  represented  by  the  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole  ;  Mr. 
Mallet,  of  Nottingham  ;  the  Rev.  C.  0.  Maunsell  and  Capt.  Maunsell, 
of  Thorpe  Malsor.  Sussex  chose  for  her  champions  Mr.  Hollamby, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Bucks,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough;  and  Berks,  Mr. 
Worthington,  of  Reading.  From  Surrey  came  Mr.  Stedman,  of 
Woking ;  and  from  Kent,  Mr.  Sladden,  of  Ash.  Yea,  even  the 
far  west  also  sent  its  contributors  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  Helydar,  of 
Yeovil ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  one  who  has  already  taken  high 
honours,  and  of  whom  the  Hertfordshire  growers  must  beware,  or  he 
will  pluck  their  laurels  from  them,  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hereford  ;  for 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief  that  such  a  box  of  Roses 
as  his  24  was  never  exhibited.  And  when,  towering  over  most  of  his 
competitors,  a  very  Saul  amongst  his  fellows,  the  zealous  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  honorary  secretary  looked  round  on  the  result  of  his  unwearied 
exertions ;  for  once  it  was  not  true  that — 

“  The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 

Fails  in  the  promised  largeness,” 

for  he  must  have  felt  that  success  far  beyond  his  anticipations  had 
attended  his  labours.  All  honour  be  to  him  !  None  begrudged  him, 
at  least,  the  prizes  that  he  most  justly  bore  off.  If  some  of  us  had  had 
our  way,  perhaps  we  should  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
instead  of  the  second.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  it  was  in  the  pages  of 
the  Florist  that  he  first  suggested  the  desirableness  of  such  a  show 
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so  that  we  may  well  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  it,  and  the  more  rejoice 
at  its  complete  and  unclouded  success. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  aspect  of  the  show ;  and  now  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  We  write  for  the  lovers  of  the  Rose — tor  those  especially 
who,  not  being  there,  may  desire  to  have  what  we  believe  to  be  reliable 
information  as  to  varieties  new  and  old.  No  show  could  possibly  give 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  flower  as  one  which  embraced 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  one  thing  it  most  clearly 
established,  the  immense  difference  that  soil,  situation,  and  season  make 
on  the  flower.  Not  to  embarrass  with  examples,  we  will  only  take 
one,  though  the  same  refers  to  many  others.  No  one,  we  verily  believe, 
would  ever  have  considered  the  Victor  Trouillard  of  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Cranston  to  be  the  same  Rose.  In  the  latter  it  was  a  magnificent  dark 
flower,  of  the  most  velvety  crimson  ;  in  the  other  it  was  very  little 
higher  in  colour  than  many  varieties  now  in  growth.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  grower,  but  I  presume  solely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
above  reasons,  and  there  were  very  few  who  have  ever  grown  Roses 
who  could  not  see  how  much  the  present  season  had  to  do  with  the 
deficiency  in  colour  that  many  manifested.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were 
evidently  the  favourites  ;  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  largely  in 
every  collection  they  predominated,  and  how  some  individual  Roses 
inevitably  took  their  place  in  every  stand.  Thus,  amongst  the  forty 
general  collections  exhibited,  we  believe  there  were  very  few  in  which 
Prince  Leon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Margottin,  Lord  Raglan, 
William  Griffiths,  or  Auguste  Mie  were  wanting  ;  while  nearly  equal  to 
them  in  popularity  were  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame  Domage,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Baronne  Prevost,  and  General  Brea.  Of  these  only  one  does  not 
belong  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  In  the  whole  room  the  two 
flowers  that  attracted  most  attention  were  Prince  Leon  and  Madame 
Vidot.;  the  former  is  the  most  exquisite  Rose  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  beat  it  in  its  particular 
shade  of  colour.  The  latter  is  a  newer  Rose,  much  in  the  style  of 
Madame  Rivers,  but  a  decided  beat  upon  it ;  a  box  of  it  exhibited 
from  Sawbridgeworth  was  very  beautiful.  But  the  most  attractive 
Rose,  did  you  say  ?  What  then  of  Miss  Isabella  Gray — where  was 
she  ?  Alas  !  Echo  answers  where  ?  Everybody’s  question  to  every¬ 
body  else  was,  “  Have  you  seen  Isabella  Gray  ?  ”  “  No,  nor  will  you,” 

was  the  reply  of  one  very  eminent  Rose-grower.  “  Why  ?  ”  “  It’s 

a  beautiful  Rose  when  you  can  get  it,  but  it  is  quite  as  difficult,  if  not 
more  so-,  than  Cloth  of  Gold.”  We  could  almost  fancy  the  outer  petal 
of  the  latter  curled  up  when  we  asked  about  it.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
really  too  bad,  after  all  the  puffing,  verbal  and  pictorial,  to  find  that  in 
the  very  quality  in  which  it  was  to  excel  that  flower  it  is  just  as  faulty, 
if  not  more  so.  At  any  rate  there  was  not  one  flower  of  it  exhibited, 
for  we  cannot  think  the  poor  looking  thing  marked  as  Miss  Gray  in 
Paul's  collection  was  it.  Altogether,  as  far  as  very  new  flowers  are 
concerned,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  exhibition  showed  very  much 
advance.  Of  those  we  noticed  the  following  are,  we  think,  the  most 
desirable. 
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HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 

Lselia,  a  large  and  magnificent  Rose,  something  in  the  way  of  Louise  Peyronny, 
but  deeper  in  colour 

Alice  Leroy,  a  very  finely  shaped  and  double  flower ;  delicate  rose. 

Madame  V  idot,  a  very  charming  and  wax-like  flower,  better  than  Madame 
Rivers. 

Mathurin  Regnier,  lilac  rose,  much  in  the  style  of  William  Griffiths,  but  does 
not  throw  back  its  petals  quite  so  much,  and  therefore  an  improvement  on 
that  exquisite  flower. 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine  cTAngleterre  would  suit  some  as  a  very  large  Rose,  but  to 
our  mind  rather  coarse. 

Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  bright  vivid  crimson,  large  and  well  shaped. 

Victor  Trouillard,  a  brilliant  shaded  crimson  flower. 

Monsieur  Ravel,  brilliant  crimson  scarlet. 

Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  not  quite  so  new,  but  most  striking  in  colour;  almost 
black,  and  very  like  General  Jacqueminot  in  shape. 

Arthur  de  Sansal,  very  dark. 

NOISETTE. 

Triomphe  de  Rennes,  very  beautiful  yellow,  and  we  believe  a  free  bloomer. 

BOURBON. 

Dr.  Lepestre,  a  high-coloured  good  flower. 

In  no  other  class  did  we  see  any  novelties  worth  noting. 


Class  1.  Growers  for  Sale.  A.  Best  Collection  in  3  trusses. — 1st, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  with — H.  P. :  Prince 
Leon,  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Amandine,  Geant  des  Batailles,  General 
Simpson,  General  Castellane,  Jacques  Lafitte,  Panache  d'Orleans,  Gloire 
de  Parthenay,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Queen  Victoria,  Ornement  des  Jardins, 
Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Place,  Arthur  de  Sansal,  Lady  Stuart,  Car¬ 
dinal  Patrizzi,  Madame  Masson,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Comte  de  Nan- 
teuil,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Victor  Trouillard, 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Madame  Vidot, 
Madame  Heraud,  Ravel,  General  Pellissier,  Baronne  Hallez,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Joan  of  Arc,  Sydonie,  Lion  des  Combats,  La  Reine, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Louise  Magnan,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Rivers, 
Louise  Odier,  Glory  of  Prance,  Louise  Peyronny,  Alexandrine  Bach- 
meteff,  Helen,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  Auguste  Mie,  Mathurin 
Regnier,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  William  Griffith,  Noemi ;  H.  Ch. :  Com- 
tesse  Lacepede,  Madame  Rameau,  Brennus,  Gloire  de  Couline,  Chene- 
dole,  Madeleine,  General  Lamoriciere,  General  Jacqueminot,  Victor 
Hugo;  Bourbon:  Souchet,  Ferdinand  Deppe,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Dr.  Leprestre,  Omar  Pacha,  Acidalie,  Dupetit  Thouars  ;  H.  B. :  Paul 
Ricaut,  Comte  Boubert,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Vivid;  Gallica:  Melanie, 
Prince  Regent,  Daubenton,  Gloire  de  Colmar,  Louis  Philippe,  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch,  Latour  d’Auvergne,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Columella, 
Colonel  Coombes,  Cynthie,  Transom  Goubault,  Kean,  Je  me  main- 
tiendrai,  Reine  des  Francais,  d’Aguesseau,  Ohl,  Soliman,  Surpasse 
tout,  Letitia,  William  Tell,  Dido  ;  Tea :  Madame  Willermoz,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Nareisse,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Devoniensis, 
Bougere ;  Damask:  Madame  Zoetmans,  Madame  Hardy;  Crested 
Moss,  Prolific  Moss,  Gloire  de  Mosseuses  ;  Alba  :  Felicite  Parmentier, 
Vicomte  de  Schrymaker ;  Provence :  De  la  Hague ;  Brown’s  Superb. 
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2nd,  Mr.  Cranston,  King’s  Acre,  Hereford,  with  Bourbon:  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Dr.  Leprestre,  George  Cuvier,  Acidalie,  Dupetit  Thouars, 
La  Quintinie,  Ernie  Courtier,  Queen,  Souvenir  de  Dumont  d’Urville; 
H.P. :  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Souvenir  de  la  Heine  d’Angleterre,  Madlle. 
Godard,  Madame  Rivers,  Ravel,  Berceau  Imperial,  Souvenir  de  Leveson 
Gower,  La  Reine,  Enfant  de  Mont  Carmel,  Dr.  Marx,  Madame  de 
Mansel,  Comte  Odart,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposi- 
tion,  Lord  Raglan,  Mdlle.  Alice  Leroy,  Madame  Heraud,  Toujours 
Fleuri,  Madame  Vidot,  Gustave  Covaux,  Reine  Mathilde,  Prince  Leon, 
Robin  Hood,  Paul  Dupuy,  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Geant  des  Batadles, 
William  Griffiths,  Panache  d’Orleans,  Jules  Margottin,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff,  General  Pelissier,  Madame  de 
Trotter,  Pius  the  Ninth,  Lady  Stuart,  Pauline  Lanzezeur,  Madame 
Place,  Inermis,  La  Fontaine,  Jacques  Lafitte,  Syclonie,  Du  Roi,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Appert,  Comte  Bobrinsky,  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Louise  Peyronny, 
Lion  des  Combats,  Madame  Domage,  Julie  de  Krudner,  Emperor 
Napoleon,  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  Madame  Masson,  Madame  Andry, 
Amandine,  Monsieur  de  Montigny,  Madame  Knorr,  Auguste  Mie,  Col 
de  Rougemont,  Baron  de  Heckeren,  Madame  Schmidt,  Madame 
Aimee,  Prince  Imperial,  Laure  Ramaud  ;  Noisette :  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Narcisse,  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  des  Rennes ;  Tea:  Madame 
Willermoz,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Sylvestre,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Le  Pactole,  Adam,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Bravy,  Goubault ;  Moss: 
Perpetual  Salet,  Prolific,  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  Gloire  des  Mousseuses, 
Crested;  Gallica  :  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Cecil  Boireau,  Princess  Clemen¬ 
tine  ;  Alba  :  Felicite  Parmentier  ;  Damask  :  Madame  Zoetmans  ; 
Bourbon  :  Camille  de  Chateaubourg. 

B.  Best  Collection  in  one  truss.  1st,  Mr.  Francis,  Hertford, 
with  Bourbon  :  Dupetit  Thouars,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Prince 
Albert,  Marianne,  Adelaide  Bougere,  Madame  Angelina  ;  Tea  :  Le 
Pactole,  Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Bougere, 
Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  China :  Mrs.  Bosanquet ;  Moss  : 
Old  or  Common;  H.P. :  Letitia  ;  Gallica:  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Ohl, 
William  Tell ;  Damask :  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  Madame  Zoetmans  ; 
Alba :  Felicite  Parmentier,  Sophie  de  Marsilly  ;  H.C.  :  Paul  Perras, 
William  Jesse,  Juno,  Charles  Duval,  Coupe  de  Hebe;  Noisette: 
Lamarque  ;  H.P. :  Geant  des  Batailles,  General  Simpson,  Noemi, 
Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Sydonie,  General  Castellane,  Deuil  de  F. 
Willermoz,  Etendard  de  Marengo,  Comte  Bobrinsky,  Triomphe  de 
l’Exposition,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Madame  Knorr,  Paeonia,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Baron  Larray,  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff,  Adelaide  Fontaine, 
Augustine  Mouchelet,  Amandine,  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Madame 
Rivers,  Jacques  Lafitte,  Imperatrice  des  Francis,  Baronne  Hallez, 
Arthur  de  Sansal,  Madame  Campbell,  Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel, 
Auguste  Guinnoisseau,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Lord  Raglan,  Comte  de 
Nanteuil,  La  Reine,  Madame  Trudeaux,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Lion 
des  Combats,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Baron  de  Heckeren, 
Madame  Domage,  Isocrate,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  William 
Griffiths;  Paul  Dupuy,  Madame  Vidot,  Jules  Margottin,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Lady  Stuart,  Emperor  Napoleon, 
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Charles  Boissiere,  Madame  Masson,  Louise  Peyronny,  Prince  Leon, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  2nd,  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester. 

C.  48  Varieties.  1st,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  with 
H.  P. :  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame  Cambaceres,  Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Triomphe  de  Paris,  Madame  Domage,  Madame  Hetz,  Duchesse 
d’Orleans,  Jules  Margottin,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  La  Reine,  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Madame  H. 
Jacquin,  Madame  Masson,  Paul  Perras,  Queen  Victoria,  Comte  de 
Nanteuil,  Prince  Leon,  General  Castellane,  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff, 
Noemi,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Madame  Vidot,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre,  Pius  IX.,  Baronne  Prevost,  Auguste  Mie,  Lady  Stuart,  La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis,  Lord  Raglan  ;  Gallica :  Ohl,  Louis  Philippe,  Dr.  Diel- 
them,  Prince  Regent,  Leo  X.,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Boula  de  Nan¬ 
teuil ;  H.  Ch. :  Juno,  Paul  Ricaut,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Brennus ;  Bourbon: 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison ;  Damask:  Madame  Hardy;  Alba:  Madame 
Audot ;  Tea  :  Madame  Bravy,  Gloire  de  Dijon :  Provence :  Crested. 
2nd,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  with  H.P. :  Alexan¬ 
drine  Bachmeteff,  Auguste  Mie,  Baron  de  Heckeren,  Baron  Larray, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Charles  Boissiere,  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Eveque  de  Meux, 
Geant  des  Batailles,  General  Castellane,  General  Jacqueminot,  General 
Pelissier,  General  Simpson,  Gloire  de  France,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Jacques 
Lafitte,  Jules  Margottin,  L’Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel,  Lafontaine,  La 
Reine,  Le  Lion  des  Combats,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame  de  Cambaceres, 
Madame  Domage,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame 
Masson,  Madame  Place,  Madame  Theodore  Martell,  Madame  Vidot, 
MathurinRegnier,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Pius  IX.,  Queen  Victoria,  Salvator  Rosa, 
William  Griffiths,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Triomphe  de 
l’Exposition;  Bourbon:  Acidalie,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison;  Gallica: 
Boula  de  Nanteuil ;  Moss:  Cristata  ;  H.B. :  Charles  Lawson,  Paul 
Perras;  Tea  :  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

D.  24  Varieties.  1st,  Mr.  Cranston,  with  H.  P. :  Madame  de 
Cambaceres,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  La  Fontaine, 
Triomphe  de  TExposition,  William  Griffiths,  Prince  Leon,  Madame 
Andry,  Louise  Peyronny,  Jules  Margottin,  Lelia,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame 
Vidot,  Victor  Trouillard,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Alexan¬ 
drine  Bachmeteff ;  Bourbon  :  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ;  Tea  :  Eugene 
Desgaches,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  Noisette  :  Cloth  of 
Gold;  Gallica:  Boula  de  Nanteuil ;  Tea:  Devoniensis  ;  Bourbon: 
Dr.  Leprestre.  2nd,  Mr.  Cant,  with  H.  P.  :  Louise  Peyronny,  Caro¬ 
line  de  Sansal,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Madame  Vidot, 
Jules  Margottin,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame 
Knorr,  Prince  Leon,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis,  Auguste  Mie,  William  Griffiths,  Madame  Masson, 
Mathurin  Regnier,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  Graziella, 
Louise  Magnan  ;  Gallica :  Triomphe  de  Jaussens,  Gloire  des  Amateurs, 
Belle  Marley  ;  Noisette  :  Cloth-  of  Gold. 

E.  Best  Collection  of  Moss  Roses.  1st,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  with 
Clemence  Beaugrand,  Crimson  Moss,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Heloise,  Comtesse 
Murinais,  Vandael,  Frederic  Soulie,  Etna,  Laneii,  Alfred  de  Dalmas, 
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Madame  Edward  Ory,  Eclatante,  Perpetual  Moss,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Crested  Moss,  Gloire  de  Mousseuses,  William  Lobb,  De  Metz,  Baronne 
de  Wassenaer,  Unique,  Malvina,  Celina,  Abel  Carriere,  Prolific  Moss, 
Bath  White,  Julie  de  Mersunt,  Purpurea  rubra,  Herman  Kegel,  Gen. 
Druout,  Salet,  Luxembourg,  and  Felicite  Bohain.  2nd,  Mr.  Francis. 

F.  Best  Collection  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses.  1st,  Mr.  Francis, 
with  Tea:  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Devoniensis,  Eugene  Desgaches,  Jaune, 
Elisa  Sauvage,  Safrano,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Comte  de  Paris,  Le  Pactole, 
Madame  de  Salvandy,  Pauline  Plantier,  Madame  Willermoz,  Sombreuil, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami ;  Noisette :  Madame  Deschamps,  Goubault,  La 
Biche,  Jaune  Desprez,  Fellenberg,  Lamarque,  Arcteos,  Solfaterre, 
Cloth  of  Gold.  2nd,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  with  Tea:  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Willermoz,  Mirabile,  Bougere, 
Madame  Pauline  Labonte,  Niphetos,  Narcisse,  Le  Pactole,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Madame  Maurin,  Mareschal  Bugeaud,  Madame  Roussell, 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Madame  Lartay,  Comte  de  Paris,  Safrano,  Adam, 
Abricote,  Sombreuil,  Moiret ;  Noisette:  Miss  Gray,  Ophirie,  Miss 
Glegg,  Lamarque,  Vicomtesse  de  Avesne,  Jaune  Desprez,  and  Aimee 
Vibert. 

G.  Best  Collection  of  Gallica  Roses.  1st,  Mr.  Francis  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Class  2.  Amateurs  regularly  employing  a  gardener.  H.  1st,  C. 
Pullen,  Esq.,  Youngsbury,  Herts,  with  H.P.  Arthur  de  Sansal,  Comte 
de  Nanteuil,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Queen  Victoria,  Madame  Masson, 
Auguste  Mie,  Dr.  Marx,  Lady  Stuart,  General  Pelissier,  Baron  de 
Heckeren,  Amandine,  Baronne  Hallez,  Adelaide  Fontaine,  Clementine 
Seringe,  Noemi,  General  Castellane,  Sydonie,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Emperor 
Napoleon,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff,  Prince  Leon, 
Ornament  des  Jardins,  Wm.  Griffiths,  Louise  Peyronny,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Madame  Vidot,  Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel,  Paul  Dupuy,  Madame  Knorr, 
Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Mere  de  St.  Louis,  Madame  de  Cambaceres, 
Robin  Hood,  Colonel  de  Rougemont,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Lord  Raglan, 
Jules  Margottin,  General  Jacqueminot,  Reine  Mathilde,  Triomphe  de 
Paris,  Lion  des  Combats,  Glory  of  France,  Madame  Trudeaux,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  Baron  Larray,  Madame  Domage  ;  Bourbon  :  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison,  Prince  Albert;  H.C. :  Brennus,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Las  Casas, 
Chenedole,  Triomphe  de  Laqueue,  La  Ville  des  Londres,  Charles  Duval, 
Paul  Perras,  Richlieu,  Duval,  Juno,  William  Jesse;  Alba:  Princess 
Lamballe ;  Gallica:  Pharericus,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Laura,  William 
Tell,  Ohl;  Noisette:  Yellow  (Smith),  Lamarque ;  Tea:  Devoniensis, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Comte  de  Paris ;  Alba :  Felicite 
Parmentier.  2nd,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  Caunton  Manor,  Notts,  with 
Gallica :  Princess  Clementine,  Dr.  Deiltham,  Oracle  de  Siecle,  Boula 
de  Nanteuil,  Kean,  Reine  des  Francais  ;  China:  Mrs.  Bosanquet; 
Tea :  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Narcisse  ;  Alba  :  Princess  Lamballe; 

H.C. :  Comte  Boubert,  Paul  Ricaut,  Comtesse  Allemavoir,  Rosellea, 
Margined  Hip,  Leopold  de  Beaufremont,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Chenedole, 
Charles  Duval ;  Autumnal :  Persian  Yellow ;  Damask  :  La  Ville  de 
Bruxelles ;  Bourbon  :  Acidalie,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  ;  H.P. :  Jules 
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Margottin,  Baronne  Prevost,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Duchesse 
de  Praslin,  Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel,  Madame  Knorr,  Louise  Peyronny, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  Auguste  Mie,  William  Griffiths,  Emperor  Napoleon,  Noemi, 
Lion  des  Combats,  Lady  Stuart,  Mogador,  Glory  of  France,  General 
Pelissier. 

I.  Best24. 1st,  Capt.  Maunsell,  Thorpe  Manor,  Northamptonshire,  with 
H.P. :  Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Baronne  de  Prevost, 
Lord  Raglan,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  General  Jacqueminot,  La  Reine,  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Jules  Margottin,  Robin  Hood,  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  Madame  Masson,  Madame  Rivers,  Louise  Peyronny,  William  Jesse, 
Triomphe  de  P Exposition ;  H.C. :  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Paul  Ricaut ; 
Noisette:  Lamarque ;  Bourbon:  Souvenir  de  Malmaison ;  Gallica: 
Ohl ;  Alba :  Felicite  Parmentier.  Second,  Mr.  Moffatt,  Dunmow, 
Essex,  with  H  P. :  Auguste  Mie,  Madame  Domage,  Souvenir  de 
l’Angleterre,  General  Jacqueminot,  William  Griffiths,  Jules  Margottin, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Paul  Dupuy,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  General  Jacqueminot, 
General  Castellane,  Madame  Masson,  General  Brea  ;  H.C. :  Chenedole, 
Devigne,  Brennus,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Charles  Duval,  Henry  IV. ; 
Gallica:  Cynthie,  Sanchette;  Provence;  Adrien  de  Cardovill ;  Bourbon: 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  Third,  R.  Fellowes,  Esq. 

J.  Best  12.  First,  C.  Puller,  Esq.,  with  H.P. :  Souvenir  de  Leveson 
Gower,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Baronne  Prevost,  Auguste  Mie,  Souvenir  de 
la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame 
Masson,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Lord  Raglan,  Louise  Peyronny;  Noisette  : 
Lamarque.  Second,  M.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Caversham  Priory,  Reading, 
with  H.P. :  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  Baron  de  Heckeren,  Melanie 
Cornu,  Auguste  Mie,  Lord  Raglan,  Queen  Victoria,  Victor  Trouillard  ; 
H.B. :  Coupe  de  Hebe  ;  Tea  :  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

K.  Best  6.  First,  R.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  with  Briseis,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Auguste  Mie,  La  Reine,  Jules  Margottin,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 
Second,  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole,  with  H.P. :  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine, 
William  Griffiths,  Queen  Victoria,  Auguste  Mie ;  Bourbon :  Souvenir 
de  Malmaison. 

Class  3.  Amateurs  not  regularly  employing  a  gardener.  L.  Best 
24.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Mullett,  Nottingham,  with  H.P. :  Lord  Raglan, 
Mathurin  Regnier,  Madame  Masson,  Jules  Margottin,  Triomphe  de 
l’Exposition,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Prince  Leon,  Palais  de  Crystal,  Louise 
Peyronny,  General  Pelissier,  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Queen  Victoria, 
Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Place,  Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Auguste  Mie,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  William  Griffiths,  Eugene  Sue ; 
Bourbon  :  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  ;  Gallica  :  Letitia ;  H.C. :  Coupe 
de  Hebe,  Paul  Ricaut.  Second,  Rev.  C.  0.  Maunsell,  Thorpe  Malsor, 
with  H.P. :  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  La  Reine,  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  Auguste  Mie,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  Prevost,  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  Robin  Hood  Lord  Raglan,  Jules  Margottin,  Noemi;  Bourbon: 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Paul  Joseph  ;  Tea  :  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Adam, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes  ;  Noisette  :  Lamarque  ;  H.C. : 
General  Jacqueminot,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  William  Jesse,  Brennus  ;  Alba  : 
Felicite  Parmentier ;  Gallica :  Ohl, 
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M.  Best  12.  First,  A.  Fryer,  Esq.,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire, 
with  H.C. :  Juno,  Vandael,  Paul  Ricaut ;  Gallica:  Napoleon,  Boula 
de  Nanteuil ;  Noisette:  Cloth  of  Gold;  Alba:  Queen  of  Denmark; 
H.P.:  Louise  Peyronny,  Auguste  Mie,  General  Pelissier,  Queen  Victoria, 
Prince  Leon.  Second,  Mr.  Steadman,  Horsell,  Woking,  Surrey,  with 
H.P. :  Glory  of  France,  Auguste  Mie,  Sydonie,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Geant  des  Batailles,  General  Jacqueminot ;  H.C. :  Brennus ; 
Noisette:  AimeeVibert;  Tea:  Narcisse,  Gloire  de  Dijon ;  Bourbon: 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison. 

N.  Best  6.  First  Mr.  Hewitt,  Hampton  Wick,  with  H.P. :  Caro¬ 
line  de  Sansal,  Mathurin  Regnier,  La  Reine,  Auguste  Mie,  Madame 
Cambaceres ;  Bourbon  :  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  Second,  A.  Fryer, 
Esq.,  with  Gallica:  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Julie  de  Etanges,  Princess 
Clementine;  H.P. :  Jules  Margottin,  Jacques  Lafitte,  Queen  Victoria. 
Third,  John  Sladden,  Esq.,  Ash,  Kent. 

O.  Best  group  of  Roses.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for  their  courtesy  in  for¬ 
warding  us  lists  of  their  winning  flowers.  The  basket  of  Roses 
contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the  Slough  Nursery,  was 
greatly  and  deservedly  admired,  being  put  together  with  the  usual  taste 
that  characterises  that  establishment.  It  consisted  of  a  vase  two  feet 
in  diameter,  on  which  arose  a  pyramid  of  Roses  four  feet  high  ;  the 
blooms  were  fixed  in  wirework,  and  pans  of  water  received  the  stalks 
inside,  thus  keeping  them  beautifully  fresh.  They  were  carefully 
arranged  as  to  colour,  and  altogether  it  presented  a  very  striking  and 
pleasing  appearance.  Altogether,  this  show  has  evidenced  what  florists 
can  do  when  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  by  them  it  origin¬ 
ated,  by  them  the  plans  were  arranged,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  exertions  in  every  way  will  encourage  them,  wre  hope,  to 
future  exertion  ;  there  was  a  thorough  spirit  of  harmony  pervading  the 
arrangements,  and  all  seemed  willing  to  contribute  to  the  success 
obtained.  We  should  add  that  at  two  o’clock  there  was  quite  a  rush  of 
visitors — whether  to  hear  the  band,  or  see  the  flowers,  we  presume  not 
to  say — and  upwards  of  30100  was  taken  at  the  doors;  and  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  believe  this  show  will  give  a  great  impetus 
to  Rose  growing  throughout  the  country,  that  growers  will  find  their 
orders  increasing,  and  that  probably  next  year  we  shall  see  even  a 
larger  number  of  exhibitors.  We  had  hoped  to  have  given  a  table  of 
the  most  popular  flowers,  showing  the  number  of  times  in  which  they 
occurred  in  the  winning  stands,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  our 
doing  this  ;  we  hope  to  give  it  next  month ;  and  should  any  further 
information  be  sought,  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power. 

Deal,  July  23 rd. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  HYBRIDISING  AND  HYBRID 

RHODODENDRONS. 

I  n  the  August  number  of  last  year’s  Florist  we  inserted  an  article  on 
Rhododendrons,  under  the  heading  “  Why  are  not  American  Plants 
more  generally  grown?”  our  correspondent  then  promising  to  give  us 
( me  account  of  garden  varieties,  as  his  observations  were  directed  to 
he  common  kinds  for  under  cover  and  mass  planting.  Press  of  other 
matter  having  prevented  our  correspondent  from  giving  us  the  results 
of  a  large  practical  experience  with  American  plants — which  will,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  be  forthcoming — we  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  the  following  observations  on  hybridising  and  hybrid  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  by  Mr.  John  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  one  of  the  most  successful 
hybridists  in  this  class  of  popular  plants  we  have,  as  his  fine  collection 
of  seedlings  amply  verifies.  The  article  is  especially  valuable,  as  showing 
the  origin  of  the  many  beautiful  seedlings  which  are  yearly  added  to 
our  list  of  garden  varieties  ;  and  the  hints  Mr.  Standish  furnishes  on 
the  effects  of  certain1  crosses  will  be  valuable  to  those  of  our  readers 

a 

interested  in  this  branch  of  horticultural  science. 

Rhododendrons — Species  from  which  most  of  our  Hybrids  have 

DESCENDED. 

Arboreum,  a.  album,  ponticum,  p.  purpureum,  p.  album,  caucasicum,  cam- 
panulatum,  catawbiense,  maximum. 

Rhododendron  catawbiense,  by  arboreum,  produced  altaclerense;  catawbiense  by 
altaclerense  produced  Blandyanum ;  Blandyanum  by  Queen  Victoria  pro¬ 
duced  Blandyanum  superbum,  Manglesii,  Robert  Burns,  Menziesii, 
Countess  de  Morelia,  General  Cabrera,  &c. 

Rhododendron  maximum,  by  arboreum,  produced  Lindseyii ;  ditto  by  ponticum 
album  brought  numerous  delicate  blush  and  nearly  white  hybrids  ;  such 
hybrids,  crossed  by  altaclarense,  produced  Paxtonii,  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe, 
The  Gem,  Gulnare,  Zuleika;  Paxtonii,  crossed  by  Lindseyii,  produced 
Climax  and  fimbriatum. 

Rhododendron  ponticum  purpureum,  by  altaclerense,  produced  Queen  Victoria; 
Queen  Victoria,  by  altaclerense,  produced  Vesuvius;  Vesuvius,  crossed  by 
Blandyanum,  produced  Brebnerii,  Madame  Titiens,  &c. 

Rhododendron  ponticum  album,  by  campanulatum,  produced  delicatum ;  deli  - 
catum,  by  multimaculatum,  produced  Fairy  Queen,  Little  Sue,  &c. 
Rhododendron  ponticum  album,  by  caucasicum,  produced  Cunningham’s  White; 
Cunningham’s  White,  by  Blandyanum,  produced  limbatum,  the  finest  of  all 
edged  varieties. 

Rhododendron  catawbiense  hybridum,  such  as  album  elegans,  crossed  by  pictum, 
produced  Standish’s  Perfection,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Standish,  &c. 

Rhododendrons  Crosses  from  Catawbiense. 

Blandyanum,  rosy  crimson,  free  bloomer 

„  superbum,  bright  cerise,  very  free  bloomer 

Menziesii,  rosy  pink,  yellow  blotch  in  the  back  petal,  large 
Manglesii,  beautiful  rosy  lake,  large  flower,  and  truss  fine 
Schiller,  bluish  purple,  jet  black  spots  in  a  blotch 

Iago,  rosy  crimson,  much  spotted  in  a  very  large  black  blotch,  very  large  flower 
Countess  de  Morelia,  clear  rose,  pale  centre,  very  large  flower,  compact  truss, 
a  most  beautiful  flower 

General  Cabrera,  blotch  of  dark  spots,  large  flower 

Magnolifolium  superbum,  violet  purple,  fine  large  compact  truss,  fine  foliage 
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Rhododendrons  Crosses  from  Maximum. 

Mars,  crimson  scarlet,  good 

Lindseyanum,  crimson  scarlet,  fine  truss 

Paxtonii,  very  deep  bright  rose,  with  a  cluster  of  dark  spots 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  very  pale  rose  shaded,  large 

The  Gem,  fine  blush,  tipped  with  bright  rose,  very  fine 

Gulnare,  blush,  very  large  pyramidal  truss 

Zuleika,  blush,  edged  with  pink,  very  delicate 

Climax,  fine  crimson,  much  spotted 

Fimbriatum,  fine  large  deep  rose,  very  fine 

J.  C.  Stevens,  scarlet  crimson,  much  spotted,  splendid 

Rhododendrons  Crosses  from  Caucasicum. 

Limbatum,  white,  edged  with  crimson 
Zealander,  blush,  fine  reddish  brown  blotch  of  spots 

Rhododendrons  Catawbiense,  Hybrid  Whites. 

Standish  Perfection,  pale  peach  colour,  large  blotch  of  brown  ochre  spots,  very 
fine  shape 

Columbus,  pale  flesh  at  first,  afterwards  white,  yellow  blotch  of  spots 
Lady  Godiva,  large  white,  orange  blotch 

Highland  Mary,  delicate  blush  shading  to  white,  orange  spots,  fine  conical  truss 
Sultana,  white  or  very  pale  blush,  fine  form,  yellow  back,  warm  brown  spots  in 
a  very  thick  cluster 

Conqueror,  blush  shading  to  white,  very  large  truss,  spotted  like  pictuin  but  the 
flower  much  larger 

Minnie,  white,  very  large  blotch  of  chocolate  spots,  fine  truss,  remains  a  long 
time  in  bloom  ;  one  of  the  finest 

Ingramii,  very  fine  pale  blush,  blotch  of  large  lemon  spots,  fine  shaped  flowers 
Mrs.  Standish,  very  pure  white 

Star  of  England,  unusually  large,  blush  shading  to  white,  with  chocolate  spots; 
each  flower  4J  inches  across 

Mr.  Otto  Foster,  cream  colour,  much  marked  with  deep  brown  spots 
Pyramidale,  white,  yellow  blotch,  large  pyramidal  truss 

Rhododendron  Pontioum  purpureum  Crosses. 

Vesuvius,  deep  blood  red,  fine  truss 

Brebnerii,  scarlet  crimson,  fine  large  truss 

Madame  Titiens,  fine  rose,  immense  truss 

My  Seedling,  fine  rose,  cupped  like  a  Tulip,  much  spotted 

Admiration,  deep  scarlet  lake,  large  fine  form,  good 

Brilliant,  scarlet  crimson,  the  most  brilliant  colour 

Rhododendron  Campanulatum  Hybrids. 

Little  Sue,  white,  with  deep  plum-coloured  spots 
Fairy  Queen,  white  with  pink  spots,  very  distinct 

Weatherproof,  white  with  green  spots,  very  fine,  and  withstands  all  kinds  of 
weather,  keeping  in  bloom  an  immense  time. 

Besides  those  above  named,  I  have  been  hybridising  with  the 
Sikkim  and  Bhotan  Rhododendrons,  as  I  hope  some  day  to  get  not  only 
beautiful  flowers,  but  to  have  them  sweet-scented.  The  first  hybrids  from 
maximum  and  arboreum  are  the  shyest  to  bloom  of  any,  but  they  resist 
hot  weather  better  than  many  others,  are  very  compact  in  their  trusses, 
and  bright  in  colour  ;  but  hybrid  maxirnums  by  other  hybrids  have 
produced  some  of  our  best  Rhododendrons  ;  in  that  case  they  are  free 
bloomers,  as  I  have  always  found  hybrids  raised  from  two  other 
hybrids  flower  more  freely  than  betwixt  two  species.  To  produce 
healthy  crosses,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  species  or  hybrid  closely 
allied,  or  they  will  not  grow  vigorously.  1  have  crossed  several  sorts  of 
my  hybrid  whites  by  Falconerii,  and  although  I  got  plenty  of  fine  seed. 
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and  got  a  good  many  of  the  seeds  to  vegetate,  they  have  all  died  off, 
except  a  few  plants  from  cinnamomeum  by  Falconerii,  which  promise  to 
become  healthy  vigorous  plants.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  crosses 
between  two  other  hybrids  ;  some  will  run  back  to  one  parent  and  some 
to  the  other,  whilst  there  are  others  that  take  a  leap  and  go  clean  away 
from  both.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Star  of  England,  which  was  raised 
from  album  elegans  by  pictum,  and  is  as  large  again  as  either  of  its 
parents. 

Bagshol  Nurseries.  John  Standish. 


FERN  CLASSIFICATION.— No.  I. 

The  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  Ferns  must  be  taken  as  a  patent  fact ; 
and  looking  to  the  majority  of  them,  one  is  not  surprised  that 
they  should  be  held  so  high  in  public  estimation.  They  are  so  full  of 
grace  and  beauty,  and  so  varied,  withal,  in  their  loveliness — so  readily 
imported  as  to  render  novelties  seldom  wanting — so  easy  of  manage¬ 
ment,  where  the  principles  of  culture  are  at  all  understood ;  that  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they  were  not  favourites  with  the  gentler 
sex ;  and,  of  course,  once  admitted  to  share  their  esteem,  the  good 
opinion  of  us  inferior  mortals  is  secure. 

If,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for  surprise  that  Ferns  are  so  popular, 
it  is  surprising  that,  being  popular,  so  little  should  be  really  known  of  their 
names  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  classified,  about  which 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  mystery  whatever.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  ordinary  Fern  admirers  should  become  generally  learned  in 
this  branch  of  botanical  science,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  these  plants 
(which  regulates  the  nomenclature)  as  will  suffice  to  avoid  the  use  of 
names  involving  an  absolute  contradiction  ;  as,  for  instance,  confounding 
a  Pteris  with  an  Asplenium  or  a  Poly  podium. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  confusion  and  discrepancy  even  among 
professing  botanists  and  pteridologists  as  to  the  names  of  Ferns,  and  so 
there  is ;  but  their  differences  depend  chiefly  upon  the  limits  assigned 
to  genera  and  species,  and  not  upon  the  principles  upon  which  classifi¬ 
cation  is  based.  Thus,  if  one  botanist  of  conservative  tendencies  were 
to  refer  any  given  number  of  species  to  the  genus  Polypodium,  and 
another,  with  opposite  tendencies,  were  to  distribute  the  same  plants 
among  twenty  genera,  he  would  not,  by  any  possibility,  call  either  of 
them  a  Pteris  or  an  Asplenium ;  but  they  would  be  referred  to  genera 
which  are  offshoots  from  Polypodium  ;  and  thus,  though  differing  in 
their  views,  there  would  be  no  contradiction  between  the  two.  Now  it 
is  the  principles  upon  which  the  classification  of  Ferns  is  based,  and 
which  serve  to  keep  pteridologists  from  contradicting,  even  while  they 
seem  to  oppose  each  other,  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  series  of  papers 
to  make  as  intelligible  as  possible.  Without  entering  into  the  minutiae 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  Ferns  are  referable  to  one  of 
the  three  undermentioned  groups  : — The  Ophioglossaceae,  the  Marat- 
iaceae,  or  the  Polypodiaceae. 
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The  two  former  of  these  groups  are  comparatively  small,  while  the 
latter  embraces  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  Ferns  known  either  to  the 
botanist  or  the  cultivator.  Some  persons,  indeed,  exclude  the  two  minor 
groups  from  among  the  true  Ferns,  which  they  consider  to  embrace  only 
the  Polypodiaceae  ;  but  for  our  present  purpose,  the  common  notion, 
which  regards  them  all  as  Ferns,  is  preferable. 

The  Ophioglossaceae  and  Marattiaceae  are  distinguished  technically 
from  the  Polypodiaceae  by  the  nature  or  structure  of  their  spore-cases, 
and  the  Polypodiaceae  are  themselves  separated  into  minor  groups  chiefly 
by  the  mode  in  which  the  spore-cases  are  arranged,  aided  by  certain 
secondary  modifications  of  their  form.  Hence,  it  becomes  essential, 
as  a  first  step  in  the  inquiry,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  spore - 
case.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
the  more  refined  distinctions  between  families  and  groups  of  families 
are  based. 

From  the  rhizome  or  caudex,  two  forms  of  stem  which  occur 
among  the  Ferns,  proceed  downwards  the  roots  and  upwards  the  leaves, 
as  is  the  case  in  other  plants.  The  term  frond  has  long  been,  and  is 
still,  commonly  used  for  the  parts  in  Ferns  which  are  analogous  to  the 
leaves  in  flowering  plants,  and  it  is  conveniently  retained  to  express  the 
fact  that  the  two  are  not  quite  identical  in  character.  The  frond  of  the 
Fern  differs  from  the  leaf  of  the  flowering  plant  in  this,  that  it  actually 
bears  on  its  surface  the  parts  known  as  the  fructification,  which  the  true 
leaf  does  not.  This  is  the  popular  view.  In  a  strictly  physiological 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  difference  does  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  the 
so-called  “  fructification  ”  in  Ferns  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  fruc¬ 
tification  of  a  flowering  plant,  but  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  the  little  buds  or  bulbils  which  some  plants  throw  out  from  their 
surface.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  frond  of  the  Fern  bears  on  some  part 
of  its  surface,  usually  the  under  side,  sometimes  the  margin, 
rarely  the  upper  side,  what  is  called  the  fructification.  This 
fructification  consists  of  clusters  or  lines  of  minute  bodies,  usually  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  and  usually,  as  already  stated,  placed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  frond,  or  that  which  is  exterior  to  the  axis  of  develop¬ 
ment.  These  minute  bodies,  if  examined  with  a  magnifier,  will  be  seen 
to  be  roundish,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  hollow ;  for  if  they  are 
quite  mature,  some  of  them  will  be  seen  to  have  burst  on  one  side,  and 
to  consist  of  two  concave  portions,  held  together  by  a  kind  of  jointed 
ligament,  attached  along  the  other  side,  at  least  this  would  be  the 
appearance  presented  in  the  majority  of  the  Polypodiaceae.  If  brushed 
from  the  frond  on  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  these  small  bodies  would 
have  the  appearance  of  tolerably  fine  particles  of  dust  or  sand  ;  so  fine, 
indeed,  that  the  naked  eye  would  not  readily  make  out  their  true 
character.  They,  however,  are  the  all-important  spore-cases,  which 
determine  what  name  the  Fern  is  to  bear.  Their  contents,  infinitely 
smaller  and  scarcely  visible,  even  with  a  tolerably  good  magnifier,  are 
the  spores,  from  which  new  plants  are  raised. 

We  shall  next  have  to  inquire  what  these  spore-cases  indicate  ;  that 
is  to  say,  how  they  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  classification. 

Chelsea.  Thomas  Moore. 
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PROTECTION  OP  WALL  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  subject  is  one  on  which  there  seems  to  be  very  little  settled 
opinion  ;  all  the  experience,  therefore,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it 
is  the  more  necessary  to  put  it  upon  a  firmer  and  sounder  basis,  so  that 
the  uninitiated  may  not  have  to  grope  his  way  amid  so  many  conflicting 
opinions,  and  lose  ten  or  a  dozen  crops  of  fruit  before  he  hits  upon  the 
right  plan.  For  my  own  part  I  advocate  giving  little  or  no  protection  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Perhaps  there  are  not  any  kinds  of  fruit  that 
require  more  light  and  air  than  these  do  to  get  them  strong  and  well. 
If  protection  be  used  at  all,  it  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  lightest 
material  that  can  be  had.  The  plan  I  mean  to  adopt  in  the  future,  as 
far  as  practicable,  is  to  have  boards  about  12  or  14  feet  long  and  1  foot 
wide,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  wall  to  form  a  coping,  and  other  boards  of 
the  height  of  the  wall,  placed  perpendicularly,  with  their  edges  to  the 
wall,  the  same  width  as  the  coping  at  top,  and  tapering  down  to  about 
18  or  20  inches  at  bottom  ;  upon  these  boards  I  shall  stretch  coarse 
netting.  By  this  plan  the  upright  boards  will  break  all  side  cutting 
winds,  and  those  forming  the  coping  will  throw  off  rain,  snow,  and 
hail,  while  the  net  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  bloom  from  frost, 
&c.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  protecting 
wall  fruit-trees  so  well  as  what  I  suggest.  The  protection  I  used  this 
season  consisted  of  small  sprays  of  Beech  wood  with  dead  foliage 
adhering ;  but  this,  though  put  on  thinly,  shaded  the  bloom  too  much 
in  places,  which  consequently  dropped  off.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
objection  to  its  use  ;  it  is  a  harbour  for  all  kinds  of  insects  that  prey 
upon  the  Peach :  when  I  took  the  protecting  material  from  the  trees, 
they  were  as  full  of  spider  and  green-fiy  as  they  could  be.  Two  or 
three  of  the  trees  which  I  left  unprotected,  by  way  of  experiment,  set 
their  fruit  better  and  were  freer  from  insects  than  those  which  were 
protected.  It  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  concluded  from  these  facts,  that 
the  lightest  material  is  the  best  for  protecting  wall  fruit-trees  while  in 
bloom. 

Rayners  Penn,  Bucks.  J.  F.  M. 


CHASSELAS  MUSQUE  GRAPE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Regent- street,  the  other  day,  a  dish  of  this  Grape  was 
exhibited,  with  some  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  grown 
without  cracking,  which  entirely  spoils  this  otherwise  valuable  Grape. 
The  bunches  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  who  states  that  on 
a  dry  light  border  it  ripens  perfectly  without  cracking.  The  specimens 
sent  were  not  large,  but  perfect  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  had  the  deep 
amber  colour  peculiar  to  this  variety  when  in  good  condition.  This 
Grape  having  long  been  a  favourite  with  me,  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Tillery  thinks  it  worth  growing.  It  will, 
however,  require  not  only  a  dry  border  but  a  dry  atmosphere  as  well ; 
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for  although  the  tendency  to  crack  may  not  be  so  great  when  grown  on 
a  dry  soil,  yet  if  the  air  of  the  house  should  at  any  time  after  stoning 
become  damp,  crack  they  will — at  least  they  do  so  with  me.  This 
Grape  I  have  frequently  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  forcing- 
varieties  we  have.  I  have  had  it  in  fine  condition,  and  quite  free  from 
bursting,  by  the  end  of  March.  It  will  stand  a  strong  heat  without 
injury  ;  and  as  the  house  was  heated  by  a  brick  flue,  the  air  would  be 
drier  than  where  hot  water  is  employed  ;  yet  1  have  remarked  that  it 
keeps  its  foliage  green  and  healthy,  and  does  not  suffer  so  much  from 
red  spider  as  many  others.  There  are  so  many  valuable  properties 
about  this  Grape,  viz.,  vigorous  growth,  and  hardiness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  combined  with  a  most  delicious  aroma  in  the  fruit, 
that  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  variety  worthy  of  a  house  by 
itself ;  where,  planted  on  a  shallow  border,  with  bone-dust  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  manure,  and  grown  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  this  Grape 
might  be  produced  in  great  perfection,  and  would  certainly  not  be 
excelled  by  any  other  sort.  If  it  is  to  be  done  well,  as  it  well 
deserves,  it  must  be  by  some  such  treatment ;  for  if  grown  in  the 
ordinary  way,  mixed  with  other  Grapes,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
keep  it  from  cracking,  and  becoming  spoiled  before  getting  ripe. 

Vitis. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  situation  of  head  gardener 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  is  one  in  which  we  cannot  concur  ;  in 
stating  this  we  by  no  means  wish  to  disparage  Mr.  Henderson’s  fitness 
for  the  situation,  for  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Henderson, 
we  hear,  has  managed  the  place  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner ;  and 
the  excellent  keeping  of  the  gardens  the  last  time  we  visited  them  told  us 
that  Mr.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  ability  and  energy ;  but,  apart 
from  his  qualifications,  we  consider  that  the  Council  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  had  they  thrown  the  appointment  open  ;  indeed,  in 
justice  towards  a  number  of  first-class  gardeners  they  should  have  done 
so,  and  through  that  channel  have  secured  the  services  of  whoever  might 
have  appeared  best  qualified  for  the  situation. 

We  regret  that  this  was  not  done ;  for,  however  well  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  may  be  fitted  for  discharging  the  duties  of  superintendent, 
we  know,  by  the  number  of  letters  on  this  subject  which  have  reached 
us,  that  considerable  disappointment  has  been  felt  by  parties  who  fully 
expected  the  election  would  have  been  an  open  one,  and  would  have 
allowed  them  a  fair  chance  for  competing ;  and  it  would  have  assured 
the  horticultural  world  that  the  Council  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
best  man  which  a  public  offer  might  bring  forward.  While  on  this 
subject  we  may  add  that  there  was  a  feeling  existing  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  McEwen’s  appointment  that  the  Council  had  acted  somewhat 
precipitately  in  his  election,  and  had  not  allowed  other  candidates  an 
equal  chance.  When  the  announcement  for  a  garden  superintendent 
was  advertised,  a  certain  salary  was  named,  which  was  felt  by  many 
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to  be  below  the  proper  remuneration.  Mr.  McEwen  felt  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  made  an  offer  to  take  the  situation  at  a  higher  sum,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Council.  It  was  considered  that  before  deciding 
on  accepting  one  candidate,  who  had  given  his  own  terms,  it  should 
have  been  announced  by  a  second  advertisement  that  the  Council 
considered  the  original  sum  insufficient  to  secure  a  suitable  officer,  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  advance  to  the  sum  subsequently  given  to 
Mr.  McEwen,  when  there  were  several  good  gardeners  who  would 
have  competed  for  the  situation.  We  name  this ;  for,  however  the 
appointment  of  so  valuable  a  superintendent  as  Mr.  McEwen  made 
might  justify  the  Council  in  their  choice,  yet  as  they  had  decided 
originally  on  making  the  election  an  open  one,  we  consider  they  should 
have  kept  their  word  with  the  public,  and  thus  have  left  no  room 
for  complaint. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MONTH. 

The  mildness  of  the  last  winter  and  tropical  heat  of  the  present 
summer  have  produced  a  marked  effect  on  some  plants  which  rarely 
bloom  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  May  and  June  Paulovnia  imperialis  was 
everywhere  covered  with  its  long  Foxglove-looking  flowers,  and  its 
appearance  at  the  above  season,  with  its  half- developed  foliage,  and 
each  bit  of  last  year’s  wood  terminated  with  a  spike  of  blossoms, 
was  very  beautiful.  More  recently,  the  double  and  single  Pomegranate 
have  become  loaded  with  their  wax-like  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet,  and 
those  who  grow  this  plant  must  have  been  rewarded  by  so  rich  a  display 
as  it  is  now  making.  Both  varieties  should  find  a  place  on  every  south 
wall,  and  would  doubtless  bloom  much  more  frequently  than  they  do, 
if  means  were  taken  when  planting  to  confine  their  roots  to  a  poor  dry 
soil,  when  little  growth  would  be  made,  and  the  production  of  bloom 
buds  encouraged.  This  tree  requires  precisely  the  same  management 
as  the  Pear  to  induce  a  plentiful  bloom.  We  lately  saw  a  specimen  of 
the  old  double  yellow  Rose,  but  then  that  one  was  worth  going  miles  to 
see ;  clothed  in  all  its  beauty  it  was  truly  a  sight,  and  as  far  excels  all 
the  race  of  so-called  yellow  Roses  as  Harrisoni  does  the  Austrian  Briar. 
The  plant  in  question  was  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  whether  this  fickle  favourite  had  been  induced  to 
show  her  charms  so  fully  under  the  influences  of  the  soft  climate  or 
genial  soil  of  the  locality,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  perhaps  both 
may  have  had  to  do  with  it,  as  I  was  told  that  though  it  had  bloomed 
frequently  in  great  perfection  before,  it  had  never  so  completely  covered 
itself  with  masses  of  bloom  as  this  present  season  ;  we  should  say  there 
were  1000  blooms  opening  or  fully  expanded  when  we  saw  it.  Cloth  of 
Gold  has  also  been  grand  everywhere.  Nothing  delights  us  so  much 
when  passing  through  a  country  district  as  to  see  this  fine  Rose  covering 
large  spaces  on  the  walls  of  parsonage  houses  and  those  of  well-to-do 
farmers ;  it  shows  how  soon  good  plants  become  widely  distributed. 
Knowing  that  many  of  our  country  clergymen  are  great  gardeners — as 
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indeed  the  pages  of  the  Florist  monthly  testify — I  must  congratulate 
them  on  the  good  example  they  afford  their  parishioners  to  do  likewise 
— an  example  we  happen  to  know  in  our  own  neighbourhood  is  appre¬ 
ciated  as  it  should  be. 

The  drought  has  in  many  parts  of  the  country  been  excessive;  ponds 
and  wells  never  dry  before  are  so  now  ;  and  although  rain  has  fallen  in 
considerable  quantities  in  some  places  it  has  not  in  all,  and  hence  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  vegetation  which  a  ride  through  the 
country  presents  to  the  traveller.  Connected  with  gardening  there  are 
two  facts  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  present  season  :  one  is,  that 
our  means  for  irrigation  are  much  too  incomplete,  or  wanting  altogether  ; 
and  that  mulching  is  not  practised  so  much  as  it  should  be.  In  hot 
dry  climates  these  methods  of  assisting  vegetation  during  the  summer 
season  are  well  understood  ;  and  although  we  have  not  regularly  seasons 
hot  and  dry,  yet  when  they  do  come  we  appear  all  abroad  with  resources 
to  meet  them.  There  are  few  gardens  where  some  system  of  irrigation 
might  not  be  introduced  with  decided  benefit,  and  at  a  small  expense. 
Will  anyone  tell  me  how  many  crops  of  Strawberries  have  been  cut 
short  by  one  half  this  season,  and  how  much  has  been  lost  by  gardeners 
in  consequence,  and  then  say  at  what  expense  this  loss  might  have 
been  overcome,  and  a  great  addition  to  their  vegetable  crops  made  at 
the  same  time,  by  some  simple  form  of  irrigation,  as,  for  instance,  the 
tank  and  gutta  percha  tubing  system  ? 

G.F. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Auriculas . — After  lying  comparatively  dormant  for  the  last  two 
months,  this  class  of  plants  must  now  claim  our  attention.  To  ensure 
a  good  growth  and  bloom  next  spring,  they  will  require  shaking  out 
from  the  old  soil  and  repotting,  using  moderately  rich  but  well  sweetened 
soil.  The  dimensions  of  the  pot  used  will  depend  upon  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  plant ;  but  by  no  means  over  pot.  Keep  the  plants 
rather  close  in  a  frame  or  pit  for  a  short  period  after  repotting  ;  give  air 
gradually  and  in  proportion  as  they  make  root,  until  they  can  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  very  desirable  to  protect  them  from  hea’vy 
rains. 

Azaleas. — All  those  that  are  done  growing  should  now  be  properly 
trained  ;  the  foliage  will  then  get  properly  drawn  out  before  the  winter. 
All  plants  that  have  perfected  their  growths  should  be  set  out  of  doors 
the  whole  of  the  month  in  a  shaded  airy  situation,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  watered.  Plants  in  houses  or  pits  should  be  shaded  in  bright 
sunshine. 

Camellias. — If  all  these  were  not  shifted  last  month,  any  that  require 
a  larger  pot  should  have  it  forthwith  ;  the  thinning  of  the  flower  buds 
should  now  be  attended  to.  Water  carefully,  when  necessary,  and 
syringe  daily  in  hot  weather. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — Ventilate  freely  night  and  day ; 
water  well  when  necessary ;  shade  and  syringe  heavily  plants  not  in 
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flower  in  hot  weather.  As  there  is  a  profusion  of  flower  at  this  season 
in  the  open  garden  there  is  no  necessity  for  attempting  a  great  display 
here.  A  few  good  specimen  plants  in  flower,  effectively  arranged,  will 
make  them  look  gay,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  the  permanent 
inmates  a  chance  of  maturing  their  wood.  Climbers  will  require  some 
attention ;  to  insure  abundance  of  bloom  a  judicious  thinning  of  the 
shoot  is  necessary.  A  too  free  use  of  the  knife  in  an  indiscriminate 
cutting  back  of  the  young  shoots  is  a  certain  means  of  producing  more 
young  wood  and  a  scarcity  of  flowers.  And  this  frequently  occurs  by 
people  neglecting  in  time  to  thin  and  train  the  shoots  of  climbers  until 
they  become  so  entangled  that  they  must  be  cut  away  to  make  a  tidy 
appearance. 

Cucumbers . — Attend  to  previous  directions  as  to  air,  shade,  and 
water.  If  greenfly  should  appear,  fumigate  two  or  three  evenings 
successively.  Should  there  be  any  appearances  of  mildew,  dust  with 
sulphur  and  remove  every  leaf  that  can  be  spared.  Plants  intended 
for  winter  bearing  should  now  be  planted  out;  they  should  have  plenty 
of  air,  so  that  they  may  grow  strong  and  robust. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  bloom  this  year  has  not  generally 
been  good ;  a  point  of  great  advantage  is  gained,  however,  as  the 
layering  can  be  completed  in  good  time.  After  this  has  been  done, 
careful  attention  to  the  watering  will  be  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month. 

Cinerarias. — These  will  now  be  throwing  up  suckers  ;  remove  the 
strongest  and  insert  them  round  the  edges  of  the  pots  well  drained,  in  a 
light  sandy  compost,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  frame  in  a  shady  situation. 
Look  over  frequently,  and  remove  any  decaying  leaves,  to  prevent  their 
damping.  Give  a  little  air  of  an  evening,  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  rooted 
(which  will  be  in  a  few  days)  into  a  light  loose  compost,  and  keep  close 
for  a  few  days.  Prick  off  such  seedlings  as  are  large  enough,  and  sow 
for  later  blooming.  Prepare  soil  for  autumn  potting  by  throwing  up 
into  a  heap  parts  of  good  turfy  loam  and  partly  decomposed  stable 
manure ;  turn  occasionally,  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  them.  A 
little  sand  will  be  necessary  when  ready  for  potting. 

Dahlias. — It  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  plants  twice  a  week  to 
remove  all  superfluous  small  shoots  and  buds,  but  this  must  be  done 
with  care  and  judgment,  only  cutting  away  a  little  at  a  time,  leaving 
large  sized  varieties  full  of  wood  for  a  time.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
watering  during  dry  weather,  and  in  addition  to  this  give  the  plants  a 
good  sprinkling  overhead  every  evening  after  the  sun  has  left  them. 
Secure  the  side  shoots  by  tying  them  to  stakes,  in  doing  which  draw 
them  from  the  centre,  to  overcome  weakness  by  crowding  the  shoots. 
Earwigs  are  a  great  plague,  and  should  be  got  under  before  the  bloom 
commences,  to  prevent  their  destroying  the  finest  of  the  first  lot  of 
blooms. 

Flower  Gardens. — These  will  now  be  in  the  height  of  their  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  every  pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  so  as  long 
as  possible  ;  every  decayed  leaf  and  flower,  and  all  straggling  loose 
growths,  should  be  carefully  removed.  Keep  the  masses  of  flowers  as 
regular  and  complete  as  possible.  Attend  well  to  the  watering  of  plants 
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in  vases,  baskets,  &c.  This  is  the  best  time  to  compare  new  varieties 
of  flowers  with  older  kinds  in  the  same  class  ;  if  found  superior  in  every 
respect  for  bedding,  they  should  be  propagated  to  the  extent  desired, 
and  the  older  sorts  discarded.  Notes  of  everything  should  now  be 
taken,  whilst  the  plants  are  in  full  flower.  The  different  sections  of 
Geraniums  should  be  propagated  as  soon  as  cuttings  can  be  had  without 
disfiguring  the  masses ;  they  will  strike  freely  at  this  season  in  a  south 
border  fully  exposed,  if  the  soil  be  of  a  light  sandy  nature.  Cuttings 
of  the  different  kinds  of  bedding  plants  should  be  got  in  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Sow  Stocks. 

Greenhouse  (liar d- wooded). —  These  plants  should  not  have  their  shoots 
stopped  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  for  when  stopped 
too  late  they  will  not  flower  next  spring.  Everything  that  may  tend 
to  ensure  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  should  now  be  attended  to  ; 
for  when  the  wood  is  well  ripened  they  will  not  only  pass  better  over 
the  winter,  but  will  also  flower  more  freely  next  year.  Shift  the  late 
flowering  plants,  as  Aphelexis,  &c.  ;  pay  special  attention  to  the 
watering  at  this  season  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  month  shading  should 
be  gradually  dispensed  with.  Soft-wooded  Plants. — Encourage 
Chinese  Primroses  to  grow  by  giving  them  liberal  shifts ;  they  make 
very  showy  nice  things  for  winter  decoration ;  water  well,  and  shade 
all  soft-wooded  plants  now  in  flower ;  get  in  forthwith  cuttings  of  the 
different  kinds. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Clear  away  all  the  summer  crops  as  they  become 
exhausted ;  manure  and  dig  the  ground,  and  plant  with  winter  and 
spring  produce  ;  attend  well  to  all.  growing  crops,  see  that  all  are  properly 
thinned,  hoe  frequently  and  deeply  among  all  crops,  and  water  well  in 
dry  weather;  earth  up  regularly,  when  needed,  early  Celery,  and  plant 
for  spring  use ;  plant  good  breadths  of  Endive  and  Lettuces,  also  of 
Cabbages  for  Coleworts,  sow  Onions  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  stand 
the  winter — the  large-  Tripoli  and  Strasburgh  will  be  found  to  answer ; 
sow  Turnips  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  stand  the  winter,  sow  a 
large  breadth  of  Spinach  about  the  10th,  sow  Hammersmith  hardy 
Green,  Bath,  and  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  to  stand  the  winter  ;  sow  Cauli¬ 
flower  twice  during  the  month — about  the  12th  and  25th,  to  stand 
over  the  winter,  sow  Cabbages  for  spring  crop — such  as  Enfield 
Market,  Shilling’s  Queen,  Sprotboro’,  Wheeler’s  Imperial,  and  also  some 
Red  Dutch  for  pickling  ;  sow  some  Black  Spanish  Radishes  for  winter, 
collect  Herbs  as  they  become  fit — dry  and  store  them  away,  lift  up 
Shallots  and  Garlic,  and  dry  and  store  away. 

Melons. — The  young  growing  plants  must  have  daily  attention  ;  they 
must  have  a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  and  the  bottom  must  be  kept 
regular.  If  more  Melons  are  likely  to  ripen  at  once  than  are  wanted 
some  of  them  should  be  cut  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  airy  room  ;  they  will  keep  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  longer.  See 
previous  directions. 

Orchard  House. — Syringing  should  be  continued  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  when  it  should  be  dispensed  with.  Watering  must  also  be  well 
followed  up,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  ;  pinch  off  all  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  give  abundance  of  air  night 
and  day. 
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P  each-forcing . — As  the  hot  drying  winds  of  August  very  much 
assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  in  order  that  the  tree  may  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  out  of  the  late  house,  every  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  maturing  of  the  wood. 

Pinery. — The  autumn  and  winter  fruiting  plants  should  now  receive 
a  considerable  share  of  attention ;  a  steady  bottom  heat  not  exceeding  90°, 
must  be  regularly  maintained  ; — they  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere, 
except  whilst  in  flower  ;  give  them  liberal  supplies  of  wa'er  ;  keep  a 
temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  by  night,  and  from  75°  to  80°  by  day, 
with  an  increase  by  sun-heat ;  plants  intended  for  fruiting  next  summer 
should  now  be  placed  in  the  pots  they  are  intended  to  fruit  in  ;  all 
young  growing  plants  requiring  a  shift  should  be  potted  forthwith ;  pot 
suckers  and  plunge  in  a  nice  bottom  heat  of  about  85°  ;  give  abundance 
of  air — this,  with  the  amount  of  solar  light  the  plants  now  get,  will 
cause  them  to  grow  stiff  and  robust. 

Pansies. — Select  a  cool  showery  time  for  transplanting.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  grow  them  successfully  during  the  hot  weather  we  have  in  the 
south. 

Pelargoniums. — Plants  that  were  cut  down  early,  and  are  broken 
sufficiently  strong,  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  the  roots 
reduced ;  pot  into  a  size  according  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  your 
plants.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  the  drainage,  and  to  place  some 
vegetable  matter  at  the  top  of  the  drainage  to  prevent  any  stoppage. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit, 
and  be  kept  close  and  well  shaded  during  the  day.  Strict  attention 
to  their  watering  at  this  period  is  necessary,  so  as  to  establish  them  well 
at  starting.  Seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  pans,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cool  situation.  The  Fancies 
require  much  the  same  treatment,  but  the  soil  must  be  lighter. 

Pinks. — When  rooted  plant  out  in  the  beds  that  have  been  made  for 
them,  and  which  have  been  well  trenched  and  made  rich  with  manure. 
By  early  planting  they  winter  better  and  the  blooms  are  larger.  The 
general  stock  should  be  put  in  spare  beds,  and  planted  nearer  together. 
The  grubs  are  very  destructive  at  this  season,  and  they  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched. 

Pleasure  Grounds. — Maintain  the  highest  possible  state  of  keeping ; 
look  over  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  and  if  any  long  Grass  or  weeds  have 
grown  among  them,  clean  it  all  away  immediately  ;  any  straggling 
or  exuberant  branches  maybe  either  shortened  or  cut  clean  away. 

Stove. — Any  young  plants  that  require  a  shift  should  be  potted 
immediately;  attend  well  to  watering,  syringe  liberally,  but  at  the  same 
time  carefully ;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  ventilate  freely,  and  keep 
everything  clean  and  neat.  See  previous  directions. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. — Every  attention  must  now  be  paid  to 
these,  in  order  to  get  strong  plants,  with  well  formed  crowns.  They 
should  all  be  put  into  their  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  possible  ;  when 
potted  they  should  be  placed  in  sunny  exposed  situations  ;  with  a  few 
heavy  showers  '^d  heavy  dews  at  night  they  will  not  need  much 
watering  at  fhvTeuut  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry  and  hot  they 
must  be  kept  well  watered. 
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CHINESE  AZALEAS  PERFECTION  AND 

DISTINCTION. 

(Plate  143). 

Owing  to  tlie  skill  and  perseverance  of  modem  horticulturists, 
the  Chinese  Azalea  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  become  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  popular  plant  of  the  day.  The 
visitor  to  recent  exhibitions  who  may  not  have  watched  the 
gradual  improvement  in  this  class — effected  entirely  through 
hybridisation — will  have  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
fact  to  his  mind,  that  such  perfection  of  form  and  gorgeous - 
ness  of  colour  have  been  obtained  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  through  the  science  of  floriculture,  from  such  parents 
as  the  dingy-coloured  and  badly-formed  A.  indica  and  phce- 
nicea,  from  which,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  our  modern 
varieties  have  been  raised.  The  demand  for  any  plant  pretty 
nearly  indicates  its  value  to  the  gardening  community ;  and, 
judged  by  this  standard,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Azalea 
ranks  very  high,  not  only  as  an  exhibition  plant,  hut  as  one 
which,  by  adapting  itself  to  various  forms  of  treatment — - 
forcing  and  retardation — may  he  had  in  bloom  for  a  long 
period  ;  and  hence,  as  a  decorative  plant  in  the  hands  of  the 
gardener,  it  has  no  equal.  Some  excellent  articles  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Azalea  are  to  be  found  in  our  pages  accom¬ 
panying  the  plates  of  varieties  figured  by  us  in  previous 
volumes ;  these  preclude  our  adding  more  on  that  point. 
Of  the  two  new  kinds  figured  on  the  opposite  page.  Perfection 
is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Frost,  of  Dropmore,  who  is  also 
the  raiser  of  several  other  distinct  varieties,  as  Beauty  of 
Dropmore,  Frosti,  Gren villi,  &c.  &c.  Our  present  subject 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1857,  and  was  exhibited  this 
present  spring,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  when  a  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  it. 
Distinction  is  also  a  seedling,  and  has  been  raised  by  the  well 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  of  the  Dorking  and 
Reigate  nurseries — famous  for  Azaleas,  as  all  the  gardening 
world  is  aware.  Respecting  the  origin  of  this  variety,  the 
Messrs.  Ivery  have  sent  us  the  following  particulars  : — “  This 
fine  showy  variety  (Distinction)  was  raised  from  A,  Bar- 
clayana,  fertilised  with  A.  Criterion  ;  it  partakes  of  the  former 
in  habit,  being  a  vigorous  grower,  hut  is  much  more  healthy 
in  foliage  than  its  parent  (which  is  liable  to  turn  whitish  if 
exposed  to  cold  winds).  The  flower  is  a  rich  salmon,  very 
Striking,  distinctly  margined  with  white,  and  occasionally 
von  xi.,  mo.  cxxix.  s 
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striped  with  carmine,  the  upper  petals  being  densely  spotted 
with  crimson,  and  of  very  great  substance.”  Having  frequently 
seen  blooms  ourselves,  we  can  confirm  this  description,  the 
flowers  being  large,  rich  in  colour,  and  of  great  substance  ; 
it  will  make  a  telling  variety  for  exhibition.  Perfection  is  also 
a  variety  of  robust  habit,  with  hold  conspicuous  flowers,  and 
we  predict  will  likewise  become  a  favourite. 


A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

ROSES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  SHOW,  AND 

ALSO  HOME  EXPERIENCE. 

Bonaparte  once  said  to  one  of  his  generals,  “  I  hear  of  nothing  but 
peace,  when  all  should  be  war  so  I  say,  “  I  hear  of  nothing  but 
Cherbourg  and  railways,  when  all  should  be  Roses !” 

“  Let  Bourbon  exult  in  her  gay  gilded  Lilies, 

Let  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  Rose.” 

The  National  Show  was  grand,  delightful,  and  most  successful,  and 
though  a  defeated  candidate,  such  was  my  delight  that  I  forgot  my 
defeat,  at  least  for  the  time ;  but  now  my  sense  of  defeat  has  returned, 
and  I  have  ordered  already  150  Roses,  to  go  down  into  my  kitchen 
garden,  with  the  hope  of  distinguishing  Dorsetshire  another  year.  It 
is  evident  that  medium  sized  Roses,  that  answer  to  the  catalogue 
description  of  “  Leon  Plee,  pink  and  pretty,”  have  no  chance  against 
“  soup  plates  and  saucers.”  Cups  and  globes  were,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  at  a  discount. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  awards  on  the  “  soup  plate 
principle.”  Equity  marked  the  decisions ;  and  I  think,  seeing  how 
little  time  was  allowed  the  judges  to  review  an  Eden  of  Roses,  they  did 
their  work  well.  My  observation  to  a  friend  was,  “Well !  the  judges 
all  take  ‘soup’ and  drink  tea  out  of  ‘saucers!’”  With  regard  to 
“taking”  tea,  wine,  soup,  it  is  a  vulgarism;  the  proper  term  is 
“  have  ;  ”  “  take  ”  is  correct  when  applied  to  “  physic  and  birds’  nests.” 

There  is  a  mistake  in  your  Deal  correspondent’s  account  of  the 
Gallica  prizes  ;  Mr.  Cant,  and  not  Mr.  Francis,  won  the  1st  prize,  and 
Mr.  Paul  won  the  2nd.  The  following  were  the  1st  prize  Roses : — 
Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Dr.  Dielthem,  Julie  Schrymaker,  Triomphe  de 
Jaussens,  Ohl,  Pierre  Jaussens,  Guerin’s  Gift,  Jules  Bagot,  Letitia, 
Transon  Goubault,  William  Tell.  The  last  seven  were  good,  the  last 
three  the  best,  and  the  last  the  best  of  all.  Mr.  Cant's  24,  2nd  prize, 
wanted  but  two  to  make  the  best  lot  in  the  show  ;  two  went  bad.  As 
they  are  given  at  large  in  your  last  number,  1  will  only  notice  the  best 
— H.P.  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  William  Griffiths,  M.  Masson,  M. 
Regnier,  Louise  Magnan  (rather  thin,  but  an  advance  in  the  Perpetuals 
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towards  white),  Louise  Peronny — this,  like  Naomi,  is  spelt  variously 
iu  the  catalogues — Prince  Leon,  C.  de  Sansal,  M.  Yidot,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Lord  Raglan,  N.  Cloth  of  Gold.  These  were  prime  specimens. 
In  Mr.  Cant’s  gratis  lot  there  was  one  choice  dark  Rose,  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa.  It  was  the  only  dark  Rose  in  its  preserved  colour  that  I 
saw.  The  Prince  looked  like  Jacqueminot  polished  brightly  by  the 
shoeblack  brigade.  Arthur  de  Sansal  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I  did 
not  see,  but  they  have  bloomed  here,  and  are  what  ladies  call 
“  ducks  they  are  both  small.  The  first  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden  ;  it  is  of  the  shape  of  Bacchus.  The  Emperor  is  a  gem, 
a  tiny  diamond.  The  first  is  the  darkest,  and  is  now  in  second  bloom. 

Mr.  Paul’s  1st  prize  lot  (large  collection),  were  a  grand  orrery,  and 
I  regret  that  I  had  no  time,  without  giving  up  “shopping,”  to  inspect 
them  narrowly.  I  looked  at  them  as  a  whole  and  was  much  gratified. 
His  Moss  Roses  were  the  best,  but  I  saw  none  good  ;  they  were  the 
only  decided  failure  in  the  show.  No  doubt  it  was  too  late  for  them. 
His  Moss  (not  Roses)  was  beautiful,  and  the  best  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Cranston’s  lot  of  24,  1st  prize,  were,  altogether,  the  best  in  the 
place.  His  William  Griffiths  was  the  best  Rose  in  the  show.  The 
best  of  his  others  were  Vidot  (fine  shape,  hardly  substance  enough), 
Victor  Trouillard,  M.  Regnier,  Lselia,  and  Lord  Raglan.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  Mr.  Cranston  should  exhibit  such  good  Roses  when  I  see 
what  good  stocks  he  sends  out.  Some  of  his  spring  planted  Roses  have 
already  bloomed  twice  (Ravel,  Fleuri,  Montijo) ;  and  Maxime,  Therese 
de  St.  Remy,  Ducher,  and  others,  will  bloom  the  second  time  within 
the  month.  Their  leaves  were  well  out  when  they  came ;  but  owing 
to  the  roots  being  carefully  taken  up,  in  a  few  days,  with  cover  over¬ 
head,  they  recovered,  and  were  then  cut  back,  and  beautifully  have 
they  bloomed.  Raval,  Fleuri,  and  Montijo  will  give  me  a  third  bloom. 
This  justifies  my  Dog  Rose  article,  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  misery  of 
“  tooth-drawing.”  Let  dealers  attend  to  this,  and  they  will  greatly 
increase  their  sales ;  for  instance,  I  have  given  Mr.  Cranston  an  order 
for  100. 

Mr.  Walker’s  (of  Oxford),  third  prize  24,  in  Class  L.,  of  Amateurs 
without  gardeners,  were  good,  well  shaped,  and  well  matched  in  size ; 
Grandissima  and  Marbre  especially  attracted  my  notice.  The  following 
were  the  varieties,  and  they  will  show  that  summer  Roses,  especially 
Gallicas,  are  not  yet  to  be  dispensed  with  as  show  Roses.  H.  P.  La 
Reine,  Victoria,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Baronne  Prevost,  Wm.  Griffiths  ; 
H.  B.  Charles  Duval,  Coupe  d’  Hebe ;  H.  C.  Madeline,  Comtesse  de 
Lacepede,  Triomphe  de  Laqueue  ;  A.  Madame  Audot ;  H.  P.  Blanche- 
fleur  ;  D.  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles  ;  G.  Dr.  Dielthem,  Kean,  Grandissima, 
Ohl,  William  Tell,  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Bizarre  Marbre,  Cynthie, 
Triomphe  de  Costar,  Due  de  Trevise.  Family  unknown,  Victor 
(probably  Victor  Hugo). 

The  1st  prize,  24,  of  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Nottingham,  combined  good 
size  and  shape.  They  well  deserved  the  first  prize,  and  gratified  me 
more  than  many  other  successful  amateur  lots. 

Mr.  Puller’s  12  were  very  fine,  and  I  can  say  little  less  of  Mr, 
Worthington’s  12. 

s  2 
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My  friend  the  Rev.  G.  0.  Maunsell’s  12  contained  two  fair,  nine 
good,  and  one  (H.P.  Jacqueminot)  very  good.  It  was  also  very  good 
in  his  prize  24. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Hole’s  24  Cups  and  Globes — a 
bijou  of  Roses — a  treat  for  amateurs.  They  were  types  of  shape,  and 
with  their  buds  on  could  not  but  arrest  the  eye  of  the  spectator  :  but, 
alas  !  those  “  Soup-plates !  ” 

Mr.  Turner’s  pyramid  deserves  the  praise  in  your  last. 

Mr.  Rivers’  gratis  lot,  at  the  head  of  the  tables  (an  awkward  place, 
as  there  was  no  passage),  was  a  very  refined  lot.  They  marked  the 
amateur,  and  were,  in  condition,  the  best  in  the  show.  Among  them 
I  saw  a  beautiful  pan  of  Prince  Leons,  of  fine  quality;  the  largest  Rose 
in  the  pan  was  a  most  beautiful  specimen.  Here  was  also  a  beautiful 
striped  Rose,  CEillet  Parfait. 

Mr.  Cranston  had  also  two  beautiful  pans  of  Jules  Margottin  and 
the  Geant.  Jules  Margottin,  as  a  pan,  was  the  finest ;  but  as  a  single 
specimen  I  must  give  the  award  to  the  above  Prince  Leon.  I  did  not 
chance  to  see  either  of  these  three  Roses  good  elsewhere.  Prince  Leon, 
for  quality  and  colour,  is  Premier  ;  but  Jules  Margottin,  for  habit, 
abundant  flowering  (early  and  late),  for  fine  foliage  and  freedom  of 
wood,  is  a  nonpareil. 

With  regard  to  Bourbons  they  were  a  short  class ;  the  only  good 
novelty  that  I  saw  was  Leprestre  (in  Cranston’s  24).  It  is  much  like 
Deuil  de  Due  d’Orleans,  but  a  brighter  red.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
here  a  better  Bourbon  for  quality,  fulness,  and  form  than  H.  Lecoq. 
Malmaison  was  the  greatest  Bourbon  winner. 

The  greatest  H.  P.  winners  were  Auguste  Mie  (more  equally  good 
than  any  other  Rose  in  the  show,  and  the  greatest  winner),  William 
Griffiths,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Prince  Leon. 

Madame  Hardy  was  the  best  white  Rose.  Cloth  of  Gold  with  fine 
buds  (in  Mr.  Fellowes’  prize  six)  was  the  best  yellow,  and  one  of  the 
best  Roses  in  the  show.  The  two  Persian  Yellows  (one  of  them 
curiously  cornelian -spotted)  were  inferior  to  Harrisonii,  as  grown  here, 
which  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  requires  moist  dung  over  its  roots,  and 
a  cover  overhead  when  about  to  expand.  It  is  the  best  true  yellow  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  finest  slate  colours  were  in  the  Gallicas  next  to 
Mr.  Cant’s.  The  most  refined  Roses  were  Graziella  (in  Mr.  Cant’s  24), 
and  Vidot  (in  Mr.  Cranston’s  24). 

La  Fontaine  and  Angleterre  were  among  the  largest,  but  they  were 
flat.  There  were  a  great  many  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  but  for  the 
moss  would  have  sunk  to  rise  no  more ;  moss  is  a  capital  “  bustle’’  for 
a  Rose  of  bad  quality.  A  Rose  cannot  be  first-rate  if  its  stem  is  too 
weak  to  hold  it  up,  and  its  petals  “  sprawl”  without  they  are  propped. 
It  is  the  stiff  stem,  fine  form,  and  thick  petals  of  Prince  Leon  and 
William  Griffiths  that  give  them  precedence  over  other  Roses. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  Madame  de  Cambaceres  and  Maxime  as 
good  habited  Roses,  finely  wooded,  and  now  about  to  bloom  a  second 
time.  Lord  Raglan,  Monsieur  Raval,  and  Rebecca  are  three  first-rate 
Roses  in  every  respect.  I  consider  Rebecca,  for  beauty  and  quality,  to 
be  the  best  new  Rose  out :  her  petals  are  thick,  and  her  shape  like 
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Lord  Raglan.  For  habit,  fulness,  brilliancy  of  colour  (scarlet),  and 
freedom  of  growth,  Raval  far  exceeds  every  other  novelty.  These 
three  will  long  hold  their  own.  Rebecca  is  on  Manetti,  and  the  others 
on  the  Dog  Rose.  Madame  Schmidt  is  a  nice  free  Rose,  of  good 
quality.  Madame  Philip,  Ducher,  and  Simpson  have  pleased  me 
much.  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  Mathurin  Regnier,  and  Victor 
Trouillard  are  worthy  of  adoption  ;  the  first  is  of  fine  habit.  Angle- 
terre  and  La  Fontaine  are  large  Roses  and  of  good  habit.  Add  to  these 
the  four  Bourbons — Montijo  (purple  crimson),  Louis  Odier,  Paxton, 
and  H.  Lecoq — and  you  will  have  some  really  good  Roses.  Madame 
Vidot  is  a  first-rate  shape ;  but  as  another  Rose  was  sent  to  me  for  her 
by  mistake,  I  can  say  nothing  of  her  from  experience.  The  Bourbons 
you  must  have  on  “  short  stocks.” 

I  must  now  conclude,  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Hole  and  the  Committee 
for  their  well -crowned  labours,  and  with  an  assurance  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  enlist  subscribers,  and  to  signalise  Dorsetshire  at  the  next 
show. 

Rashton,  Dorset.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  Pauline  Lausezeur  and  Souvenir 
Leveson  Gower  have  furnished  me  with  two  or  three  very  perfect  and 
superb  Roses.-—  W.  F.  R. 


In  twenty-one  stands  of  Roses  of  which  the  names  were  handed  in 
for  publication,  the  following  H.P.  Roses  were  exhibited  the  number  of 
times  following  their  names: — Lord  Raglan,  11  ;  Jules  Margottin,  15; 
General  Jacqueminot,  11 ;  Louise  Peyronny,  12  ;  Baronne  Prevost,  10; 
Prince  Leon,  9;  Auguste  Mie,  14;  Souvenir  de  la  Heine  d’Angle- 
terre,  10  ;  Madame  Masson,  9 ;  La  Reine,  10  ;  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  7  ;  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  8  ;  Alexandrine  Bachmetefif,  6  ; 
William  Griffiths,  10;  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  5;  Madame  Rivers,  7  ; 
Lion  des  Combats,  5  ;  Madame  Domage,  5 ;  Madame  Vidot,  9  ; 
Geant  des  Batailles,  J. 

Deal ,  August  24.  D. 


HINTS  FOR  LADY  AMATEURS. 

Pelargoniums  cut  back  in  July  should  now  be  disrooted  and  repotted 
in  small  pots,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots.  Place  them 
in  a  frame  for  a  fortnight,  for  the  plants  to  make  root ;  afterwards 
fully  expose  them,  except  during  heavy  rains.  House  them  the  end 
of  the  month  or  early  in  October  according  to  the  season  ;  the  cuttings, 
also,  may  now  be  potted  and  treated  the  same. 

As  the  flowers  of  Achimenes  decay,  withhold  water,  and  allow  the 
tops  to  die  off  gradually ;  they  should  be  removed  at  this  stage  to  a 
back  shelf  or  cold  pit. 

Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Oleanders,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Japan  Lilies, 
Gladioluses,  &c.,  will  keep  the  house  gay  for  the  month.  (See  directions 
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for  Achimenes,  as  to  treatment  of  bulbs  having  done  blooming.)  In 
the  south  of  England  these  will  ripen  off  by  laying  the  pot&  on  one  side, 
with  the  tops  facing  the  south,  under  a  wall. 

This  is  the  best  season  to  procure  and  pot  what  may  be  required  of 
Dutch  bulbs,  viz.,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  &c.,  to  bloom  next 
spring.  Most  of  the  seedsmen  send  printed  directions  how  to  pot  and 
treat,  them,  with  the  bulbs ;  this  should  be  read  and  acted  upon. 
Mind,  the  sooner  the  roots  are  potted,  and  plunged  in  dry  ashes  or 
something  similar,  the  earlier  and  stronger  they  will  bloom.  Do  not 
omit  the  sweet-scented  Jonquil  or  the  Florentine  Tulip ;  both  are 
valuable  for  their  fragrance.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  take  up  and 
pot  in  good  rich  earth  roots  of  the  Neapolitan  and  double  blue  Violets 
for  placing  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter.  When  potted,  place  them 
in  the  shade  for  a  week  or  two,  and  afterwards  in  the  full  sun  till  October. 

Shrubbery,  dec. — Roses  may  yet  be  budded,  and  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood  put  in  the  open  ground,  and  covered  with  a  handglass,  will 
make  nice  plants  by  spring  ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  flower 
much  better  and  live  much  longer  than  worked  plants.  All  the  Per- 
petuals,  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  and  Chinas,  grow  freely  this  way.  Let 
the  soil  be  light  and  sandy,  and  the  young  wood  formed  into  cuttings 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  two-thirds  of  which  should  be  inserted  in 
the  ground,  and  made  firm ;  they  will  strike  without  a  handglass,  if 
planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  place,  and  in  both  cases  will  bear  to  be 
transplanted  next  spring. 

Flower  Garden. — If  the  whole  stock  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c., 
has  not  been  got  in  under  handglasses,  it  will  now  be  too  late,  and 
the  cuttings  must  be  put  into  pots  or  shallow  pans  and  placed  in  a 
frame  ;  and  if  there  is  a  slight  bottom-heat  to  plunge  in,  they  will  form 
roots  all  the  quicker.  Fuchsias,  too,  will  do  well  here.  Keep  the 
cuttings  close  and  shade  for  a  fortnight,  and  as  they  commence  growing 
remove  them  to  a  more  airy  place  till  they  can  bear  the  open  air,  to 
harden  them  for  the  winter.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c.,  struck  on  open 
borders  should  be  taken  up  and  planted  thickly  in  shallow  boxts, 
or  three  or  four  in  a  5-inch  pot,  for  wintering  ;  these  may  stand  in  an 
open  sunny  place  for  the  present.  Plant  out  for  blooming  next  spring 
Anemones,  Pansies,  Brompton  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Rockets, 
and  Wallflowers  ;  and  also  divide  and  plant  in  good  rich  mould 
Polyanthus  and  double  Primroses,  that  they  may  get  established  before 
winter. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

August  4. — This  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  at  Moira,  near 
Derbyr  The  prizes  awarded  on  this  occasion  were  extensive,  and  most 
liberal,  and  we  must  also  congratulate  the  committee  on  the  large 
attendance  of  visitors  to  witness  the  attractions  provided  for  them; 
comprising  all  classes  of  horticultural  produce,  as  well  as  good  music,  in 
addition  to  the  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  day  however  was  much  too  late  for  the  latter  flower  to  be  seen 
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in  perfection — ten  days  too  late  at  least  in  an  ordinary  season  ;  and 
from  the  great  heat  the  finest  blooms,  as  well  as  many  of  the  finest 
varieties,  were  quite  past  their  best,  or  entirely  over.  Numbers  of 
those  shown  were  getting  very  dull  in  colour.  It  cannot  be  called 
“  national  ”  if  it  takes  place  after  the  25th  of  July.  The  following  are 
the  awards : 

Nurserymen:  1st  prize,  silver  cup,  for  the  best  twelve  Carnations 
and  twelve  white  ground  Picotees,  to  be  competed  for  by  nurserymen, 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.,  Middleton,  near  Manchester, 
for  the  following  varieties. — Twelve  Carnations :  Friar  Laurence, 
Seedling  Purple  Flake,  Sarah  Payne,  Seedling  Scarlet  Bizarre,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Magnificent,  Admiral  Curzon,  Premier,  John  Bayley, 
Julia,  Sportsman  and  Falconbridge. — Twelve  Picotees :  Lord  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Cedo  Nulli,  Prince  of  Wales,  Amy  Robsart,  Mrs. 
Norman,  Seedling,  Mrs.  Drake,  Venus,  Bertha,  Alice,  and  Mrs. 
Bayley. 

Amateur's  silver  cup,  value  six  guineas,  for  the  best  twelve  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  twelve  white  ground  Picotees,  to  be  competed  for  by  amateur 
growers,  was  awarded  to  H.  Steward,  Esq.,  of  York,  for  the  following 
sorts  : — Twelve  Carnations  :  King  John,  Hope,  Friar  Laurence,  Beauty  • 
of  Woodhouse,  Warrior,  Uncle  Tom,  Falconbridge,  Splendour,  Lord 
Lewisham,  Uncle  Tom,  Lord  Goderich,  and  Splendour. — Twelve 
Picotees :  Mrs.  Hoyle,  Alfred,  Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Haidee, 
Charles  Turner,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Lord  Nelson,  Alice,  Finis, 
and  Mrs.  Hoyle. 

The  silver  cup,  value  three  guineas,  for  the  six  best  Carnations, 
and  six  white  ground  Picotees,  to  be  competed  for  by  amateur  culti¬ 
vators,  who  do  not  grow  more  than  150  pairs  of  plants,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  Wood,  of  York,  for  the  following  sorts  : — Six  Carnations  : 
Jenny  Lind,  King  John,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Defiance,  Aglaia,  and 
General  Canrobert. — Six  Picotees  :  Mrs.  Bayley,  Eva,  Lord  Nelson, 
Lauretta,  Alice,  ,and  Mrs.  Dodwell. 

Nurseryman’s  class. — Twelve  Carnations  : — 1,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough — Seedling,  Coronation,  Ascendant,  Flora’s 
Garland,  Sportsman,  Touchstone,  William  Pitt,  Defiance,  Seedling, 
Seedling,  Hope,  and  Admiral  Curzon  ;  2,  Messrs.  Holland,  Dodwell, 
and  Bailey — John  Bailey,  Lovely  Ann,  Admiral  Curzon,  Sarah  Payne, 
Seedling  Rose  Flake  (Headley’s),  Falconbridge,  Premier,  Ivanhoe, 
Squire  Meynell,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sportsman,  and  Julia;  3,  Mr.  R. 
R.  Oswald,  Birmingham — Lady  Rhodes,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Favourite, 
Lorenzo,  Poor  Tom,  Agamemnon,  Lady  Curzon,  Lord  Lewisham,  John 
Bailey,  Aglaia,  Premier,  and  Defiance;  4,  Mr.  James  Whitehead, 
Oldham,  Lancashire — Sportsman,  Music,  Christopher  Sly,  Lord 
Milton,  Lord  Wilton,  Constellation,  Squire  Trow,  Ivanhoe,  Splendid, 
Earl  Wilton,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  Lady  Peel. 

Twelve  white  ground  Picotees  :  1,  Messrs.  Holland,  Dodwell,  and 
Bayley — Lord  Nelson,  Amy  Robsart,  Lady  Grenville,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Norman,  Venus,  Bertha,  Seedling,  Miss  Holbeck, 
Haidee,  and  Alice ;  2,  Mr.  Charles  Turner — Ada  Mary,  Mrs.  Hobbs, 
Rev.  A.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Hoyle,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Lochner,  Lauretta, 
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Sultana,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Charles  Turner,  Alice,  and  Amy  Robsait ; 
3,  R.  R.  Oswald — Lauretta,  Mrs.  May,  Eva,  Mrs.  Lochner,  Alfred,  Ada 
Mary,  Mrs.  Norman,  Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  Turner,  Doctor  Pitman, 
Green’s  Queen,  and  Amy  Robsart ;  4,  Mr.  James  Whitehead — Haidee, 
Cedo  Nulli,  Alfred,  Poor  Jack,  Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  Crow,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Bertha,  Mrs.  Drake,  Sultana,  Miss  Holbeck,  and  Mrs.  Norman. 

Amateur’s  class. — For  twelve  Carnations:  1,  J.  A.  Openshaw,  Esq., 
Bury — Lord  Milton,  Lady  Ely,  Lord  Rancliffe,  Squire  Meynell,  Ariel, 
Lord  Rancliffe,  Seedling,  Rainbow,  Firebrand,  Poor  Tom,  Admiral 
Curzon,  and  York  and  Lancaster ;  2,  Mr.  Brown,  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham — Flora’s  Garland,  Admiral  Curzon,  Favourite,  Lady 
Curzon,  Favourite,  Ariel,  Grand  Monarch,  Falconbridge,  Warrior, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  Lady  Curzon,  and  Black  Diamond ;  3,  Mr.  W. 
Baildon,  Halifax — Four  Seedlings,  Premier,  Lovely  Ann,  lvanhoe, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Seedling,  Lord  Wilton,  Firebrand,  and  Admiral 
Curzon ;  4,  Mr.  Yardley,  Oldham — William  Caxton,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Esther,  Justice  Shallow,  Lady  Ely,  Mayor  of  Oldham,  Sportsman, 
Earl  Wilton,  Duke  of  York,  Splendour,  Poor  Tom,  and  Brilliant ; 
5,  William  Smith,  jun.,  Esq.,  Darlington — Cradley  Pet,  Lord  Wilton, 
Sarah  Payne,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Black  Diamond,  Firebrand,  Poor 
Tom,  Cradley  Pet,  Splendour,  Premier,  Black  Diamond,  and  Admiral 
Curzon ;  6,  Mr.  William  Parkinson,  Derby — Premier,  Admiral 

Curzon,  Premier,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Black  Diamond,  Firebrand, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Black  Diamond,  John  Bay  ley,  True  Briton,  Cradley 
Pet,  and  Mayor  of  Oldham. 

Amateur’s  class. — For  twelve  white  ground  Picotees :  1,  H.  Steward, 
Esq.,  York — Mrs.  Bayley,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Green’s  Queen,  Lord  Nelson,  Lauretta,  Finis,  Lord  Nelson,  Charles 
Turner,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Mrs.  Bayley  ;  2,  Mr.  Brown,  Handsworth 
— Mrs.  Lochner,  Alfred,  Ada  Mary,  Green’s  Queen,  Eva,  Mrs.  Dod¬ 
well,  Amy  Robsart,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Alfred,  Rosetta,  Green’s  Queen,  and 
Mrs.  Dodwell ;  3,  J.  A.  Openshaw,  Esq.,  Bury — Eugenia,  Alfred, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs.  May,  Amy  Robsart,  Bertha,  Lord  Nelson,  Eugenia, 
Mrs.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Norman,  Miss  Holbeck,  and  Mrs.  Keynes ;  4,  Mr. 
Walton,  Derby — Alfred,  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Bayley, 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  Miss  Holbeck,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Turner,  Lord  Nelson, 
Green’s  Queen,  Alfred,  and  Alice;  5,  William  Smith,  jun,  Esq., 
Darlington  —  Crystal,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Eva,  Ada  Mary,  Seedling, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Haidee,  Eva,  Alfred,  Seedling,  Eva,  and  Mrs.  Bayley ; 
6,  Mr.  Hedderley,  Sneinton,  Notts — Green’s  Queen,  Mrs.  Turner, 
Mrs.  Eyre,  Lauretta,  Ada  Mary,  Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  Norman,  Amy 
Robsart,  Mrs.  Bayley,  Dr.  Pitman,  Ada  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Bayley. 

Amateur’s  class — Six  Carnations:  1,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hewitt,  Chester¬ 
field — Friar  Laurence,  Squire  Meynell,  Defiance,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Christopher  Sly,  and  Falconbridge ;  2,  Mr.  Addis,  Wolverhampton — 
Falconbridge,  Lorenzo,  Favourite,  Defiance,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  John 
Bayley ;  3,  Mr.  Brierly,  Chadderton — Firebrand,  Martha,  Earl 

Wilton,  Lovely  Ann,  Admiral  Curzon,  Rainbow  ;  4,  Mr.  Hedderley, 
Sneinton,  Nottinghamshire — King  John,  Lord  Rancliffe,  Sportsman, 
Hope,  Squire  Meynell,  and  Admiral  Curzon ;  5,  Mr.  William  Parkin- 
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son,  Derby — Squire  Meynell,  Admiral  Curzon,  Premier,  Sportsman, 
Black  Diamond,  and  Firebrand ;  6,  Mr.  John  Chapman,  Halifax — 
Admiral  Curzon,  Premier,  Seedling,  Lorenzo,  Lord  Milton,  and  Bail- 
don’s  No.  49  ;  7,  Mr.  Williamson,  Oldham — Music,  Dr.  Jephson, 
Admiral  Curzon,  William  Caxton,  Poor  Tom,  and  Mayor  of  Oldham. 

Six  white  ground  Picotees  :  1,  Mr.  E.  Wood,  York — Mrs.  Bay  ley, 
Ada  Mary,  Lord  Nelson,  Dr.  Pitman,  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  Mrs. 
Dodwell ;  2,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hewitt,  Chesterfield — Green’s  Queen,  Amy 
Robsart,  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Lady  Grenville,  and  Miss 
Holbeck ;  3,  Mr.  W.  Parkinson,  Derby — Mrs.  Norman,  Amy  Robsart, 
Bertha,  Alfred,  Venus,  and  Ada  Mary;  4,  Mr.  Walton,  Derby — 
Green’s  Queen,  Rosetta,  Mrs.  Norman,  Amy  Robsart,  Alfred,  and 
Miss  Holbeck;  5,  Mr.Hedderley,  Sneinton,  Nottinghamshire — Green’s 
Queen,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Dr.  Pitman,  Ada  Mary,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  Princess 
Royal  ;  6,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mickleover,  near  Derby — Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs. 
Crowe,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Charles  Turner,  Amy  Robsart,  and  Venus ; 
7,  Mr.  Brierly,  Chadderton — Seedling,  Mrs.  Kelke,  Lord  Nelson,  Amy 
Robsart,  Seedling,  and  Venus. 

Premium  prize  for  the  best  Carnation,  Messrs.  Holland,  Dodwell 
&  Co.,  for  John  Bayley,  a  scarlet  flake.  Premium  prize  for  the  best 
white  ground  Picotee,  H.  Steward,  Esq.,  for  Amy  Robsart,  light  purple 
Picotee. 

Classes  for  Single  Blooms. — Scarlet  Bizarres  :  1,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Mr.  Whitehead  ;  2,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  Smith ;  3,  Admiral  Cur¬ 
zon,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. ;  4,  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  ; 
5,  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  Openshaw ;  6,  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  Par¬ 
kinson. 

Crimson  Bizarres:  1,  Lord  Wilton,  Mr.  Openshaw;  2,  ditto  ditto  ; 
3,  Lord  Goderich,  Mr.  Wood  ;  4,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Openshaw  ; 
5,  Rainbow,  ditto  ;  6,  ditto  ditto. 

Pink  Bizarres  :  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Sarah  Payne,  Messrs.  Dodwell 
&  Co. 

Scarlet  Flakes  :  1,  Sportsman,  Mr.  Hedderley  ;  2,  Defiance,  Messrs. 
Holland  &  Co.  ;  3,  Sportsman,  ditto ;  4,  Ivanhoe,  Mr.  Chapman ;  5, 
Christopher  Sly,  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  6,  Sportsman,  Mr.  Hedderley. 

Purple  Flakes:  1,  Squire  Meynell,  Mr.  T.  Gibbon;  2,  Esther, 
Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.  ;  3,  Pilot,  ditto;  4,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Mr. 
Walmesley  ;  5,  Esther,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. ;  6th,  Premier,  Mr. 
Gibbon. 

Rose  Flakes  :  1,  Lovely  Ann,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. ;  2,  Lady  Ely, 
Mr.  Walmesley ;  3,  Rose  of  Castile  (Headley’s),  Messrs.  Holland 
&  Co. ;  4,  Uncle  Tom,  Mr.  Steward ;  5,  ditto,  Mr.  Baildon ;  6,  Poor 
Tom,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. 

Picotees,  heavy  red :  1,  Mrs.  Hoyle,  Mr.  C.  Turner ;  2,  Mrs. 
Dodwell,  Mr.  Smith;  3,  Mrs.  Lochner,  Mr.  Steward;  4,  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.;  5,  Seedling,  ditto;  6,  Mrs.  Norman, 
Mr.  Openshaw. 

Heavy  purple:  1,  Mrs.  May,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.;  2,  Mrs. 
Bayley,  Mr.  Wood;  3,  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  Walmesley;  4,  ditto  ditto; 
5,  ditto,  Mr.  Openshaw  ;  6,  Mrs.  Bayley,  Mr.  Walmesley. 
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Heavy  Rose :  1,  Venus,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.;  2,  Alice,  Mr. 
Hewitt;  3,  ditto,  Mr.  Wood;  4,  Venus,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.;  5, 
ditto  ditto ;  6,  Green’s  Queen,  Mr.  Hewitt. 

Light  Red:  1,  Ada  Mary,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  ;  2,  Lauretta,  ditto  ; 
3,  Miss  Holbeck,  Mr.  Openshaw  ;  4,  ditto,  Mr.  Hewitt ;  5,  ditto,  Mr. 
Openshaw  ;  6,  ditto,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. 

Light  Purple:  1,  Amy  Robsart,  Mr.  Hewitt;  2,  ditto,  Mr.  Open¬ 
shaw  ;  3,  ditto,  ditto ;  4,  ditto,  ditto ;  5,  ditto,  ditto  ;  6,  Finis,  Mr. 
He  ward. 

Light  Rose:  1,  Bertha  (Marris’s),  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. ;  2,  ditto, 
Mr.  Openshaw;  3,  ditto,  ditto;  4,  ditto,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.;  5, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Mr.  Wood;  6,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co. 

Yellow  Picotees  :  1,  Seedling,  Consolation,  Mr.  Smith;  2,  ditto,  Dr. 
Horner,  ditto ;  3,  ditto,  No.  3,  ditto;  4,  ditto,  No.  4,  ditto;  5,  ditto, 
Tiger,  ditto  ;  6,  ditto,  No.  5,  ditto. 

Hollyhocks — Spikes :  Seven  dissimilar  varieties,  50s.,  40s.,  30s., 
20s.,  10s.:  1,  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  Herts;  2,  Mr.  M inchin  ;  3, 
Mr.  Small ;  4,  Mr.  Evans  ;  5,  Mr.  Wm.  Elliott. — 36  single  blooms, 
50s.,  40s.,  30s.,  20s.,  10s.:  1,  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt;  2,  Mr. 
Minchin  ;  3,  Mr.  Small ;  4,  Mr.  Baker ;  5,  Mr.  J.  Taylor. 


THE  PERFUME  OF  THE  ROSE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  ITS 

PARENTAGE. 

I  haye  surely  chosen  a  sweet  subject,  with  which  everyone  is  conver¬ 
sant,  from  the  Queen  to  the  peasant.  Everyone,  however,  may  not 
have  remarked  the  peculiar  and  distinct  perfume  which  many  Roses  of 
separate  types  or  families  possess,  and  which,  notwithstanding  hybridisa¬ 
tion  through  many  generations,  is  not  lost.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  we  can  by  this  peculiarity  more  truly  unravel  the  tangled  network 
of  hybridisation,  in  which  many  of  our  choicest  Roses  are  enveloped, 
than  by  external  appearances  alone. 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  scent  of  the  old  pink  China  (Rosa 
indica)  ?  it  is  distinct,  astringent,  and  refreshing,  but  not  odoriferous  or 
sweet  as  the  Old  Cabbage  or  Provence.  This  is  the  grand  type 
for  scent  of  all  the  Chinas,  Bourbons,  and  some  other  almost 
scentless  Roses,  which  scent  still  clings  to  them  as  a  class  through 
innumerable  crosses.  Should  anyone  doubt  this  fact  let  him  take  a 
true  specimen  in  each  class  of  our  finest  modern  Roses,  say,  Hybrid 
Perpetual:  Madame  Vidot,  or  Madame  Laffay ;  Tea:  Devoniensis,  or 
Goubault ;  China  :  Archduke  Charles,  or  Beaucarmine  ;  and  Bourbon  : 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  his  olfactory  nerves 
will,  in  the  dark,  tell  him  which  have  the  true  China  blood  in  them. 
The  next  distinct  family,  identical  with  the  China  in  its  habit  and 
rapid  growth,  is  the  Tea  Rose,  the  type  of  which,  the  old  yellow  Tea, 
had  its  birthplace  in  China.  This  class  of  Roses  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  China  but  by  its  scent,  which  the  French  with  their  nicety  of 
discrimination  considered  to  be  like  green  tea.  It  has  certainly  a  very 
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peculiar  scent,  most  unlike  every  other  Rose.  This,  the  Tea,  being 
blended  by  hybridisation  with  musk  and  other  Roses,  brought  our  ol  1 
delicious  lruit-scented  Jaune  Desprez,  or  the  Raspberry-scented  Rose. 
This  being  probably  fertilised  by  Cloth  of  Gold  has  given  us,  in  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  the  great  desideratum  of  late  years ;  a  hardy  free-blooming 
and  magnificent  climbing  Tea  Rose,  with  a  true  fruit  scent.  Few  or 
no  Roses  are  so  odoriferous  as  the  Teas.  I  have  found  a  single  bloom 
ot  Tea  Goubault  sufficient  to  perfume  a  large  room.  Their  peculiar 
scent  is  to  be  recognised,  however  they  may  have  been  crossed  with 
other  Roses. 

The  true  old  Noisette  still  retains  the  delicate  scent  of  its  parent,  the 
Musk  Rose.  The  time  is  now  come  when  the  Noisette  Roses  of  our 
catalogues  must  merge  into  what  they  really  are,  a  family  of  hybrid 
climbing  Teas.  The  days  of  the  true  old  Bourbon,  too,  are  numbered. 
This  brilliant  class,  for  want  of  scent,  is  now  being  largely  hybridised 
with  Teas  and  Perpetuals  to  give  its  flowers  size  and  fragrance,  so  that 
novelties  in  Bourbons  are  every  season  becoming  more  rare,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  will  have  to  be  called  Hybrid  Teas.  The  Macartneys 
and  other  families  have  now  become,  for  want  of  fragrance,  quite 
unpopular.  So  much  for  perfume.  What  is  a  Rose  without  it  ? 

I  now  come  to  the  grand  family  of  Hybrid*  Perpetuals,  the  most 
popular  of  all ;  and  even  here,  although  they  have  been  united  and 
blended  in  a  thousand  ways  with  all  other  classes  of  Roses  in 
cultivation,  their  perfume,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  true  scent  of 
each  class,  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  obtaining  a  clue  to  their 
pedigree.  Take  the  old  well  known  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Madame 
Laffay,  as  the  standard  in  this  class.  Its  scent  has  been  compared  by 
some  to  almond  paste,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rich  astringency 
of  the  Damask  Perpetual,  and  the  well-known  Provence  or  Cabbage. 
Here,  again,  how  readily  the  slightest  cross  with  the  Cabbage  or  Moss 
is  to  be  distinguished,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Rivers  has  noticed 
this  in  his  valuable  work,  “  The  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide,”  and  descriptive 
catalogues,  as  perfume,  the  most  delightful  attribute  of  the  Rose,  has 
been  too  much  overlooked  in  describing  its  other  perfections.  No  class 
of  flowers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  charmingly  varied  in  this 
respect.  There  is  a  very  pretty  old  climber,  well  known  to  most  Rose 
lovers,  by  the  name  of  Ayrshire  splendens  ;  with  its  colour  I  have  not 
to  deal.  I  believe  I  could  most  readily  distinguish  it  from  all  others 
by  its  scent,  which  has  not  any  trace  of  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose,  but 
a  powerful  odour  of  myrrh.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  the  climbing  white 
Banksia  has  the  delightful  scent  of  Violets.  Then  there  are  the 
Austrian  Briars,  Yellow  and  Copper,  which  are  very  singular  and 
distinct  in  odour.  The  little  Double  Scotch  Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima) 
has  quite  a  charming  scent  of  its  own,  reminding  some  of  attar  of  Roses, 
others  of  Scotch  snuff !  Even  the  young  foliage  of  several  families  is 
distinctly  scented,  as  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  Sweet  Briars,  Mosses, 
and  others. 

I  fear  many  of  our  readers  will  think  I  have  drawn  distinctions  with  ¬ 
out  difference  in  describing  the  above  varieties  of  perfume,  but  I  believe 
I  can  array  on  my  side  a  goodly  list  of  lady  amateurs  and  brother 
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cultivators,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  if  my  remarks  cause  them 
to  revel  more  in  the  sweets  of  their  Roses.  In  connection  with  perfume 
I  must  not  omit  to  allude  to  a  more  material  point,  the  extract  or  attar 
of  Roses.  The  petals  of  the  Rose  are  beautiful  objects  viewed  under 
the  microscope ;  their  little  vesicles  of  highly  volatile  essential  oil,  which 
secrete  the  scent,  are  distinctly  visible.  The  glands  on  the  foliage  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  and  sepals  of  the  Moss  Rose  are  very  interesting  objects.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  our  splendid  double  Damask  and  Tea  Roses  will 
not  produce  the  attar  like  the  semi- double  Roses  of  Persia  and  India. 
This-  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  greater  heat  of  their  climate  ripening, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  or  secreting  from  the  petals  more  of  the  essential 
oil  of  Roses. 

Ashburton,  South  Devon.  H.  Curtis. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  SMALL  GARDEN.— No.  XI. 

A  writer  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  reviewing  lately  Mr.  Buck- 
land’s  interesting  “  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,”  refers  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  (who,  in.  giving  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  Rat, 
states  that  he  is  writing  at  the  moment  with  one  sitting  on  his  table), 
and  says — “  Surely  if  ever  man  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Buckland  does.”  In  writing  a  few  more  words  of  the  Auricula, 
let  me  say  I  am  much  in  the  same  condition.  I  have  not,  indeed,  a 
Chapman’s  Maria  or  Smith’s  Lycurgus  on  the  table  beside  me  ;  but 
after  having  a  good  run  through  the  new  bedding  things  at  the  Slough 
nursery  (of  which  I  may  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  by  and  bye),  I  am 
now  sitting  in  a  quiet  country  vicarage  in  Norfolk,  where  the  Auricula 
is  “  done  ”  in  thorough  good  style — not  as  my  old  man  did  mine — 
and  where,  having  gone  over  with  its  proprietor  his  excellent  and 
healthy  stock  of  plants,  examined  his  frames,*  and  means  and  appli¬ 
ances,  I  am  now  looking  out  on  his  pretty  Grass  garden,  as  the  rays  of 
the  evening  sun  are  falling  aslant  on  its  varied  beauties,  while'  the 
tower  of  the  old  church,  gray  with  age,  reminding  one  of  days  gone  by, 
adds  its  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  one  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  what 
centres  of  civilisation  and  good  these  quiet  homes  of  our  rural  clergy 
may  be,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  are.  My  friend  calls  his  a 
small  garden ;  to  mine,  it  is  as  Olympus  to  a  molehill ;  and  as  far  as 
Auriculas  are  concerned,  unquestionably  he  ought  to  be  the  writer,  not 
I.  However,  as  I  have  undertaken  it  I  must  e’en  go  on  with  it,  and 
give,  not  for  such  experienced  growers,  but  for  young  beginners,  a 
few  practical  hints.  And  let  me  say  something  as  to  the  constitution  of 
this  plant.  There  is  a  great  mistake  made,  which  often  brings  the 
growers  of  this  flower  to  grief,  viz.,  that  because  it  is  originally  an 
inhabitant  of  alpine  summits,  that  therefore  it  is  hardy,  and  capable  of 
bearing  cold  and  bad  treatment.  Such  persons  forget  two  very  simple 

*  I  hope  the  friend  with  whom  I  am  staying  may  be  induced  to  send  you  an 
account  and  drawing  of  his  Auricula  stages,  which  are  the  most  perfect  things 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  (See  p.  281.) 
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things:  the  high  breeding  of  the  flower — so  that  the  Auricula  of  our 
stages  is  as  different  from  its  forefather  of  the  Jur.gfrauor  the  Wetter- 
horn  as  the  delicate  and  refined  duchess  is  from  the  painted  barbarian 
that  once  inhabited  these  islands ;  and  that  as  far  as  warmth  in  winter 
is  concerned,  it  is  provided  with  a  far  warmer  covering  than  all  our 
“  frigi  domo  ”  or  mats  can  give  it,  some  feet  thick  of  snow ;  and  while 
I  quite  think  that  there  are  other  florists’  flowers  which  are  far  more 
troublesome  than  it,  yet  it  is  one  which  requires  constant  attention — a 
fact  which  excites  the  ineffable  disgust  of  some  people,  such  as  my  old 
man,  who  says,  “  Law  !  he  takes  as  much  care  of  them  things  as  the 
missus  does  of  her  babbies.”  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  flower  which  more  thoroughly  repays  for  the  trouble 
expended  on  it,  no  one  can  grow  it  who  is  not  determined  to  give  it 
constant  attention.  With  regard  to  the  soil,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
said  before,  and  add  also,  that  some  growers  use  a  large  proportion  of 
cow-dung.  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk  (than  whom  no  man  grows 
them  better),  uses,  he  informs  me,  half  cow-dung,  the  other  half  leaf 
mould  and  loam,  with  a  little  road  grit  or  sand ;  the  cow-dung  cannot 
be  too  old.  Your  correspondent  “  Iota,”  tells  a  good  story  of  some 
enthusiastic  grower,  who,  asked  by  a  bystander  what  that  vras,  replied, 
taking  up  a  handful,  “  Smell  it,  sir  ;  it’s  cow-dung  five  years  old.  I 
could  eat  it!”  I  must  suppose,  then,  that  you  have  got  well-dried 
sound  pots,  plenty  of  drainage,  and  your  compost  all  ready  ;  shake  off 
all  the  old  earth,  reduce  the  tap  root  if  too  long,  cut  away  all  cankery 
parts  and  dress  the  wounds  with  either  powdered  charcoal  or  gum 
arabic,  put  in  your  drainage,  a  large  piece  at  the  bottom,  then  some 
smaller  pieces,  and  over  it  a  few  of  the  coarser  pieces  which  have  come 
from  the  sifting  of  your  compost,  then  a  handful  of  the  potting  stuff; 
lay  the  roots  evenly  round  the  pot,  fill  up  with  mould,  and  then  water, 
The  best  plan  of  doing  this  is  to  have  a  tub  near  you  filled  with  water; 
put  some  empty  flower-pots  in  it  reversed,  and  then  stand  your 
Auriculas  on  these,  the  water  by  capillary  attraction  soon  reaches  the 
top,  the  roots  are  not  disturbed,  and  all  get  well  wetted  ;  then  take 
them  out  and  put  them  into  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days  before 
exposing  them.  All  this  ought  to  be  done  long  before  this — not  later 
than  August — but  the  Rose  show  hindered  me  from  saying  this  last 
month.  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  exposure  to 
rain  after  the  flowering  season,  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
second  opinion  as  to  its  being  injurious  to  the  plant  after  the  potting 
season  ;  a  gentle  shower  or  a  slight  syringing  may  not  possibly  do 
harm,  but  heavy  rains  they  ought  not  to,  and  must  not  have  ;  this 
should  be  in  a  shady  place,  where  you  can  at  once  cover  them  ;  they 
should  face  the  north",  and  there  they  ought  to  remain  from  the  time 
that  the  spring  bloom  is  over  until  the  winter  approaches,  say  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  Various  aspects  have  been 
recommended  for  their  winter  habitations,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  northern  one,  where  they  can  get  a  little  sun,  is  the  best ;  if  you 
have  them  in  a  westerly  one,  the  plants  in  frosty  weather  get  frozen 
and  thawed  alternately,  and  are  stimulated  at  other  times  to  growth, 
both  of  which  are  bad.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  air  as  often  as 
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possible,  either  at  top,  or  by  means  of  ventilators  cut  in  the  body  of  the 
frame.  Water  only  sparingly,  taking  advantage  of  a  fine  day,  and 
then  not  giving  them  a  thimble  full,  but  a  tolerably  good  supply. 
Cover  up  carefully  at  night,  either  with  mats  or  “  frigi  domo,”  and  keep 
the  frost  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  Early  in  February  they  will 
look  probably  very  seedy,  but  if  they  have  a  good  stout  heart,  never 
mind.  Take  out  now  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  soil,  and  top  dress 
with  somewhat  richer  stuff  than  they  were  potted  in,  but  of  the  same 
character.  Turn  your  frame  right  round,  so  that  it  face  the  south. 
Now  replace  all  your  plants,  give  more  water,  and  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  being  more  liberal  in  the 
supply  ;  the  trusses  will  now  be  throwing  up,  and  your  care  and 
anxiety  will  be,  if  you  are  a  real  florist,  thoroughly  repaid. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  recollect  Mr.  Punch's  advice  to  people 
about  to  marry — “  Don't !  ”  Now  let  me  say,  if  when  you  have  done 
all  this  you  feel  inclined  to  leave  home,  and  to  put  your  pets  under  the 
charge  of  a  respectable  old  man,  who  thinks  a  Cabbage  far  beyond  an 
Auricula,  I,  too,  would  say — “Don't!"  But  let  me  urge  all  who 
desire  to  grow  them  properly  to  avoid  all  stimulating  stuff  and  wet.  I 
am  told  there  is  sad  havoc  this  year  amongst  English  growers,  owing  to 
their  neglect  of  the  latter  caution,  one  having  saved  only  five  plants  out 
of  1000  ! 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  sorts.  Owing  to  a  printer’s  error  when 
I  wrote  last  about  them,  I  have  had  several  letters  about  the  list  I  gave 
— reasonable  was  printed  remarkable.  My  object  in  that  list  was 
simply  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  which  were  within  everybody’s 
reach  ;  I  wrould  now  add  those  of  a  few  more  expensive  ones  in  each 
class. 


GREEN 

Booth’s  Freedom 
Dickson’s  Duke  of  Cambridge 
Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor 


EDGED. 

Lightbody’s  Sir  John  Moore 
Hudson’s  Apollo 
Page’s  Champion 


GREY  EDGED. 

Chapman’s  Maria 
Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero 
Lightbody’s  Richard  Headley 


Lightbody’s  Alma 
Maclean’s  Unique 
Bone’s  Perfection 


Gaines’  Model 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Fl^g 

August  18,  1858. 


WHITE  EDGED. 

Lightbody’s  Countess  of  Dunmore 


SELFS. 

Martin’s  Eclipse 


D. 


CULTIVATION  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

Haying  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms, 
both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce,  I  am  naturally 
led  to  ascribe  it  to  the  method  I  have  practised.  I  will  first  speak  of 
the  preparation  of  the  spawn,  which  I  manage  in  the  following  manner  : 
I  collect  pure  cowr-dung,  not  fresh,  but  such  as  I  happen  to  find  in 
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the  park,  the  fields,  or  the  farm-yard  ;  with  this  I  mix  the  scrapings  of 
roads,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  to  one,  adding  to  it  about  one-third 
or  a  fourth  of  vegetable  mould,  obtained  from  leaves  or  decayed  sticks. 
These  ingredients  being  well  worked  up  together,  the  compost  is 
formed  into  bricks,  about  nine  inches  long,  three  and  a  half  broad,  and 
two  thick.  The  bricks  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  suffered  to 
attain  such  a  degree  of  solidity  as  to  bear  a  considerable  pressure,  but 
not  to  dry  hard.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  shed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  up  in  strata.  Three  or  four  rows  are  first  placed  on  the 
ground  with  interstices  of  about  one  inch  in  width  between  the  rows 
and  the  bricks  ;  into  these  interstices,  or  spaces,  loose  spawn,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  litter  of  old  Mushroom  beds,  is  scattered ;  and  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  layer  such  spawnv  litter  is  likewise  spread.  Should 
there  be  no  old  Mushroom  beds  at  hand  to  furnish  the  scatterings, 
some  spawn  bricks  must  be  broken  to  pieces  in  order  to  supply  them. 
The  first  layer  having  been  thus  treated,  another  is  put  upon  it,  and 
likewise  interspersed,  and  covered  with  spawn  and  litter  from  old  beds. 
A  third  and  fourth  stratum  may  be  laid  on,  or  more,  and  regulated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  whole  pile  being  completed  according  to  the 
quantity  that  is  required,  it  is  covered  over  with  hot  stable  dung  and 
litter ;  and  in  two,  three,  or  more  weeks,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  bricks  are  filled  with  spawn,  and  may  be  laid  by  for  use. 
I  will  not  hazard  an  opinion,  whether  the  cow-dung  itself  contains  the 
elements  of  spawn,  or  only  acts  the  part  of  a  matrix,  or  receptacle :  but 
this  I  can  state,  that  Mushroom  spawn  is  generated  in  other  dung 
besides  horse-dung  ;  for  I  once  found  it  plentifully  in  pigeon's-dung.  As 
I  have  used  this  preparation  of  spawn  for  a  length  of  time,  the  essence  of 
cow-dung  must  entirely  preponderate  in  my  composition  :  though  the 
origin  of  the  spawn  should  at  first  have  been  derived  from  horse-dung. 
I  may  add,  that  when  managed  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  it 
yields  spawn  as  productive  as  any  that  can  be  obtained.  I  was  formerly 
taught  to  believe  that  it  was  essential  to  mix  a  portion  of  horse- dung  in 
the  bricks,  but  my  experience  has  since  convinced  me,  that  cow-dung 
alone  answers  the  purpose.  The  spawn  is  generated  in  it  plentifully, 
and  of  good  quality. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  bricks  alluded  to  should  not  be  left  in  a 
situation  which  would  cause  the  spawn  to  work,  an  effect  which  would 
be  produced  by  moisture,  combined  with  warmth.  Therefore,  when  the 
spawn  is  bred,  the  bricks  must  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  to  prevent  the 
process  of  germination.  The  spawn  must  not  be  suffered  to  advance 
towards  the  rudiments  of  the  Mushroom,  which  consist  in  little  threads 
or  fibres,  for  in  this  state  it  ceases  to  be  useful  in  spawning  a  bed.  As 
soon  as  those  rudiments  are  formed,  they  must  be  left  undisturbed,  or 
they  perish.  They  will  grow  into  a  Mushroom  on  the  spot  where  they 
are  developed  ;  but  when  removed  or  torn  up,  they  are  destroyed.  A 
piece  of  spawn  which  appears  in  filaments  or  fibres,  is  no  longer  applic  - 
able  to  a  Mushroom  bed;  it  may  produce  a  Mushroom  in  itself,  but 
can  serve  no  other  purpose.  The  spawn  that  is  to  be  inserted  in  a 
bed,  and  to  receive  its  development  there,  must  not  be  gone  so  far  :  but 
should  only  have  the  appearance  of  indistinct  white  mould. 
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The  spawn  being  duly  prepared,  the  beds  are  next  to  be  considered. 
I  have  generally  made  them  in  a  shed,  against  the  wall,  sloping  from 
the  wall,  downwards  ;  about  two  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  perhaps  a 
little  less  than  one  foot  in  front.  The  materials  for  the  bed  are  horse- 
dung  mixed  with  litter,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  hot  beds ;  dry 
leaves  may  be  added,  or  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  entire  bed,  may 
consist  of  leaves.  I  do  not  employ  the  dung  fresh,  but  after  it  has  lain 
on  a  dung  hill,  and  has  been  frequently  turned  and  well  worked.  There 
must  be  no  rank  heat  in  it,  for  the  spawn  would  be  killed  by  an  excess 
of  warmth.  The  temperature  of  the  bed  should  be  between  50°  and 
60°.  From  52°  to  55°  may  be  quite  sufficient.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  reduced  to  a  proper  state,  the  spawn  is  inserted.  If  the  bed 
happens  to  be  dry,  I  put  a  layer  of  moist  manure,  of  the  same  quality 
from  the  dung-hill,  upon  the  spawn  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bed 
be  too  moist,  I  put  a  layer  of  dryer  manure  over  it ;  these  layers  I 
make  about  two  inches  thick.  The  mode  of  spawning  is  the  usual 
one  ;  namely,  the  bricks  are  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  inserted 
at  three  or  four  inches  distance  from  one  another.  The  beds  are  earthed 
over  about  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  ultimately  covered  with  hay 
of  different  thickness,  according  to  the  state  of  the  season.  I  have  never 
made  use  of  fire-heat ;  but  always  succeeded  in  regulating  the  temperature 
of  my  beds  by  means  of  covering.  I  scarcely  ever  have  occasion  to 
water  the  beds,  owing  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  produce  from  beds  of  this  description  has  been  ample,  and  the 
quality  of  the  Mushrooms  excellent,  rich,  and  well-flavoured  ;  they  are 
of  great  size  and  thickness,  when  suffered  to  grow;  but  medium 
sized  ones  are  best.  They  yield  abundance  of  juice  when  dressed, 
or  prepared  for  catchup.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  quality  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  nourished  :  if  they  are  meagrely 
fed,  their  flavour  and  substance  will  be  poor  in  proportion.  Thence 
artificial  Mushrooms  are,  generally,  richer  and  higher  flavoured  than 
those  which  grow  naturally ;  and  again,  among  the  artificial  produce, 
those  will  surpass  which  are  reared  on  large  ar.d  deep  beds. 

Agaricus. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

August  10. — On  looking  at  the  crops  on  either  side  the  railway 
between  Calais  and  Paris,  they  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  season  ;  Wheat  and  Barley  had  been  harvested, 
but  a  few  Oats  remained  ;  some  uncut,  and  looked  thin  and  short  in  the 
straw,  contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  luxuriant  crops  seen  on  the 
road  from  Reading  to  Dover  ;  indeed,  forage  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
scarce  in  France.  A  good  deal  of  Lucerne  is  grown,  but  I  saw  very 
little  Clover  or  the  field  Grasses.  Of  Turnips  or  Swedes  I  scarcely 
saw  any.  Mangold  is  much  more  grown,  and  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  so  large  a  breadth  of  Potatoes  cultivated,  considering  that 
this  was  not  a  favourite  field  crop  in  France ;  on  this  point,  however, 
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I  was  told  by  a  friend  well  informed  on  French  agriculture,  that  the 
growth  of  this  root,  as  a  source  of  food  for  both  man  and  cattle,  was 
rapidly  increasing  ; — a  fact  I  afterwards  found  out  for  myself  by 
witnessing  the  large  tracts  of  land  under  crop  with  Potatoes  in  L’Eure 
and  Normandy,  and  in  the  north-west  of  France  generally,  looking 
well  and  free  from  disease. 

The  market  gardens  round  Paris  consist  mostly  of  a  dry  calcareous 
soil,  with  a  brashy  subsoil,  overlaying  chalk,  gravel,  or  the  freestone 
beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  present  season  has  been  unfavourable  for 
such  crops  as  Peas,  Spinach,  and  Lettuce,  which  were  neither  so  good 
nor  so  plentiful  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  great  attention  paid  to 
watering  and  mulching,  in  which  details  of  gardening  the  French  greatly 
excel  ourselves.  Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention  ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  dry  soil  and  hot  summers  which  generally  prevail  in  France 
have  compelled  the  French  market  gardeners  to  use  every  means  within 
their  reach  to  counteract  these  influences,  and  hence  the  excellence  of 
their  salad  plants — fresh,  crisp,  and  juicy — by  being  grown  quickly  with 
plenty  of  light,  and  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  their  roots.  The 
amount  of  land  held  by  one  individual  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  same  class  in  England  who  supply  Covent  Garden ;  the  smaller 
proprietors  cultivate  their  own  land,  and  attend  market,  &c.  A  very 
careful  system  of  cultivation  is  carried  out ;  many  of  their  growing 
crops  were  interlined  with  others  for  a  succession.  Asparagus  is  very 
extensively  grown,  both  for  cutting  in  the  spring  and  for  forcing ;  for 
this  there  is  an  immense  demand  both  in  Paris  and  other  large  con¬ 
tinental  cities.  London,  too,  takes  a  portion  of  the  French  forced 
“  Grass”  during  winter — so  I  was  told.  Cauliflowers  were  as  fine  as  any 
I  ever  saw  in  the  grounds  of  Dancer  or  Bagley  at  Fulham.  Turnips 
and  Carrots  not  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Peas,  which,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  have  suffered  here,  as  they  have  in  England,  from 
the  season.  Broad  Beans  (Feve  de  Marais)  are  not  a  favourite  with  the 
Parisians  ;  they  keep  to  the  Haricot  in  preference,  and  the  many  ways 
in  which  they  cook  this  useful  legume  might  be  usefully  imitated  at 
home.  Alpine  Strawberries  and  double-bearing  Raspberries  are  largely 
grown,  but  they  in  no  way  differed  from  those  grown  in  England.  In 
passing  down  Rue  Rivoli  I  noticed  a  shop  devoted  to  “  Products 
d’Algier among  the  miscellaneous  articles  collected  together  by  the 
industrious  proprietor  were  living  tortoises,  dried  specimens  of  native 
vegetation,  including  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  There  were  also 
fresh  fruits  of  the  Prickly  Pear,  Pomegranates  (called  here  Granadiers), 
Citrons,  Aubergines,  Grapes,  and  several  vegetables  and  fruit  new  to 
me,  but  apparently  of  little  value.  We  observed  also  a  number  of  very 
large  roots  of  Cyclamen  d’Afrique,  and  bulbs  of  immense  size  of 
Ornithogalum  africanum,  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes,  with  a  host 
of  other  interesting  things,  which  I  regret  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
more  closely ;  but  1  saw  sufficient  to  convince  me  of  the  value  these 
productions  of  the  French  colony  will  one  day  assume. 

The  garden  courts  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  are  admirably  kept, 
the  Grass  being  of  the  deepest  verdure  by  constant  watering,  and 
the  display  of  flowers  very  good.  Borders  of  common  Ivy,  about  12 
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inches  wide,  make  a  favourite  edging  with  the  French  gardeners. 
Great  taste  is  displayed  in  mixing  their  colours.  Erysimum  Peroffski- 
anum  is  their  favourite  orange,  as  Calceolarias  do  not  thrive  well  in 
France,  and  they  use  the  white  annual  Chrysanthemum  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  ;  this  looks  well  at  a  distance,  but  is  not  so  effective  as  the 
Pyrethrum  or  white  Verbena,  but  the  habit  is  good,  and  it  blooms 
continuously  through  the  season.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  and  Dahlias  were  in  great  splendour.  Altogether,  the  planting, 
keeping,  and  general  effect  of  these  gardens  contrast  most  strikingly 
with  the  bald,  meagre  appearance  of  the  London  squares  and  parks. 

The  decay  of  the  Elm  in  Paris  and  its  environs  has  caused  the 
authorities  who  have  charge  of  the  avenues  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Boulevards  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  is  a  source  of  regret  to  all  who 
reside  at  or  visit  Paris.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  the  Goat  Moth,  and  more  especially  from  the  Scolytus  ;•  so 
much  so,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  healthy  tree  of  the  Elm  to  be  met 
with  near  Paris ;  some  hundreds  have  been  removed  this  present 
season  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  replaced  by  other  kinds  of  trees, 
and  it  will,  I  daresay,  surprise  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
these  vacancies  have  been  filled  up  with  trees  varying  from  15  to  30 
feet  in  height,  and  of  corresponding  dimensions,  during  all  the  summer, 
indeed,  we  believe  the  last,  composing  an  avenue  near  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie,  was  only  finished  a  day  or  two  before  I  saw  them.  The 
trees  newly  planted  are  principally  Horse  Chesnuts,  Planes,  and 
Limes,  as  it  is  considered  useless  to  try  the  Elm  again.  The  mode  of 
procedure  is  this :  twelve  months  or  so  before  it  is  intended  to  trans¬ 
plant,  suitable  trees  are  looked  out  and  a  trench  is  dug  round  the 
tree  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
top,  the  roots  are  all  cut  back  to  this  distance  and  the  trench  is 
filled  in  again  with  light  rich  earth ;  new  roots  (spongelets)  will  soon  be 
thrown  out  along  the  surface  of  the  old  roots,  particularly  near  the  ends 
cut  off,  and  when  these  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  have  obtained 
a  little  hardness,  the  tree  is  ready  for  transplanting.  The  loose  soil 
thrown  into  the  trench  is  carefully  removed,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  young  roots,  and  the  earth  is  worked  away  from  underneath  the 
ball  so  as  to  insert  two  levers  to  lift  it  up.  The  transplanting  machine 
is  now  brought  forward,  the  levers  inserted  in  the  noose  of  the  ropes, 
and  the  whole  hoisted  out  of  the  ground ;  the  roots  are  next  carefully 
packed  in  damp  moss,  and  the  whole  wrapped  up  with  a  coarse  kind  of 
sacking  and  well  secured  together ;  this  preserves  the  roots  from  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  also  keeps  the  soil  from  falling  away  from  the  ball  during 
transit ;  the  stem  of  the  tree  being  made  safe  by  stays  and  ropes,  it 
may  be  taken  for  a  considerable  distance  without  injury.  This 
operation  is  always  done  during  the  night,  for  two  reasons :  the  heat 
and  withering  effect  of  bright  sunshine  are  avoided,  and  the  workmen 
can  proceed  with  the  planting  without  the  interruption  which  would 
ensue  from  the  curiosity  of  spectators  if  performed  during  the  day. 
The  planters  do  not  pay  much  attention  as  to  the  time  for  operation, 
though  I  was  given  to  understand  they  preferred  either  that  the  trees 
should  not  have  bursted  into  leaf,  or  that  the  leaves  should  be  fully 
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formed ;  in  fact,  as  stated,  the  planting  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly 
all  summer.  When  the  trees  arrive  at  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be 
planted,  and  for  whose  reception  due  preparation  has  been  made,  the 
wrapping  is  removed  and  the  tree  lowered  into  its  quarters  without 
touching  the  moss,  but  the  new  earth  is  carefully  pressed  firmly  round 
the  ball;  The  next  operation  is  to  envelope  the  stem  up  to  the 
branches,  and  often  higher,  with  moss,  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
and  this  is  again  secured  by  coarse  sacking  sowed  tightly  round,  so 
that  each  tree  has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  sack,  15  or  20  feet 
high,  with  the  top  of  a  tree  sticking  out  of  the  upper  part ;  this 
wrapper  keeps  the  moss  tight  round  the  stem.  To  complete  the 
process  a  funnel-shaped  vessel,  made  of  zinc  or  tin,  10  or  12  inches 
wider  in  diameter  than  the  stem  of  the  tree,  is  placed  above  the  moss, 
and  afterwards  soldered  up  with  a  close  joint  to  hold  water  ;  the  lower 
and  narrow  part  of  the  vessel  fits  closely  round  the  stem  of  the  tree 
underneath  the  sacking,  and  is  plugged  with  any  material  which  will 
prevent  the  water  escaping  too  quickly;  these  funnels  are  filled  each  night 
(or  oftener,  perhaps)  with  water,  by  the  men  who  water  the  roads  ;  this 
is  done  with  hydrants  with  a  force  sufficient  to  wash  the  trees  over¬ 
head  as  well,  and  the  water  slowly  passes  from  them  down  the  moss, 
keeping  the  bark  moist,  and  preventing  all  evaporation  ;  what  escapes 
from  underneath  the  sacking  at  bottom  helps  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  I 
have  gone  rather  at  length  into  this  system  of  transplanting  trees  in  full 
foliage  and  during  an  almost  tropical  summer,  because  I  believe  the 
system  is  entirely  new  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those  of  your 
readers  engaged  in  similar  works  ;  the  entire  process  is  founded  on 
strictly  scientific  principles,  and  has  been  most  successfully  carried  out. 
The  trees  (which  I  carefully  examined,  from  the  interest  I  took  in  the 
matter),  showed  no  appearance  of  flagging,  although  they  will  doubtless 
ripen  off  their  foliage  earlier  than  usual.  That  they  will  shoot  vigo¬ 
rously  in  the  spring,  and  ultimately  make  fine  specimens,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 


{To  be  continued.) 


s. 


SEAKALE. 

To  grow  this  vegetable  in  the  highest  perfection,  prepare  the  ground  in 
December  or  January,  by  trenching  it  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  ;  if  not 
that  depth  naturally,  and  light,  it  must  be  made  so  artificially,  by 
adding  a  due  proportion  of  fine  white  sand,  and  very  rotten  vegetable 
mould  ;  if  the  ground  is  wet  in  winter  it  must  be  effectually  drained, 
so  that  no  water  may  stand  within  a  foot  at  least  of  the  bottom  ;  for 
the  strength  of  the  plants  depends  on  the  dryness  of  the  bottom  and 
richness  of  the  soil.  Then  divide  the  ground  into  beds,  four  feet  wide, 
with  alleys  of  eighteen  inches,  after  which,  at  the  distance  of  every 
two  feet  each  way,  sow  five  or  six  seeds  two  inches  deep,  in  a  circle  of 
about  four  inches  diameter ;  this  operation  must  be  performed  with 
strict  care  and  regularity,  as  the  plants  are  afterwards  to  be  covered 
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with  blanching  pots,  and  both  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  crop  depend 
upon  their  standing  at  equal  distances.  In  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  if  the  seeds  are  sound,  the  young  plants  will  appear.  When 
they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves,  take  away  all  but  three  of  the 
best  plants  from  each  circle,  planting  out  those  you  pull  up  (which  by 
a  careful  hand  may  be  drawn  with  all  their  tap  root),  in  a  spare  bed 
for  extra  forcing,  or  to  repair  accidents.  The  Turnip-fly  and  wireworm 
are  great  enemies.  I  know  no  remedy  for  the  latter  but  picking  them 
out  of  the  ground  by  hand  ;  the  former  may  be  prevented  from  doing 
much  damage,  by  a  circle  of  quick-lime  strewed  round  the  young 
plants.  If  the  months  of  June  and  July  prove  dry,  water  the  whole 
of  the  beds  plentifully.  In  the  following  November,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  decayed,  clear  them  away,  and  cover  the  beds  an  inch  thick 
with  fresh  light  earth  and  sand,  that  have  laid  in  a  heap  and  been  turned 
over  at  least  three  times  the  preceding  summer  ;  this,  and  indeed  all 
composts,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds,  many  of  which 
nourish  insects,  and  the  compost  is  too  often  filled  with  their  eggs  and 
grubs.  Upon  this  dressing  of  sandy  loam,  throw  about  six  inches  in 
depth  of  light  stable  litter,  which  finishes  everything  to  be  done  the 
first  year. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter,  digging  a  little  of  the  most  rotten  into 
the  alleys,  and  add  another  inch  in  depth  of  fresh  loam  and  sand. 
Abstain  from  cutting  this  year,  though  some  of  the  plants  will  probably 
rise  very  strong,  treating  the  beds  the  succeeding  winter  exactly  as 
before. 

The  third  season,  a  little  before  the  plants  begin  to  stir,  rake  off  the 
winter  covering,  laying  on  an  inch  in  depth  of  pure  dry  sand  or  fine 
mould.  Then  cover  each  stool  with  one  of  the  blanching  pots, 
pressing  it  very  firmly  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  and 
air ;  for  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  Kale  are  greatly  injured  by 
being  exposed  to  either.  If  the  beds  are  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  four 
wide,  they  will  hold  twenty-four  blanching  pots,  with  three  plants 
under  each,  making  seventy-two  plants  in  a  bed.  Examine  them 
from  time  to  time,  cutting  the  young  stems  when  about  three  inches 
above  ground,  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  any  of  the  remaining  buds 
below,  some  of  which  will  immediately  begin  to  swell ;  in  this  method, 
a  succession  of  gatherings  may  be  continued  for  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
after  which  period  the  plants  should  be  uncovered,  and  their  leave's 
suffered  to  grow,  that  they  may  acquire  and  return  nutriment  to  the 
root  for  the  next  year’s  buds.  The  flowers,  when  seeds  are  not 
wanted,  ought  to  be  nipped  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  when  they 
appear.  If  the  cultivator  does  not  choose  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  blanching  pots,  the  beds  must  be  covered  with  a  larger  portion  of 
the  blanching  material ;  but  the  time  and  trouble  of  taking  away  this 
from  about  the  plants,  to  cut  the  crop,  and  replacing  it,  are  so  great, 
that  there  is  no  real  economy  in  it.  In  this  way  Seakale  has  been  cut 
which  measured  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve  inches  in  circumference, 
and  upon  an  average  each  blanching  pot  affords  a  dish  twice  in  a  season. 

No  vegetable  can  be  so  easily  forced  as  this,  or  with  so  little  expense 
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and  trouble ;  for  the  dung  is  in  tolerably  good  order  for  spring  hot¬ 
beds,  after  the  Seakale  is  gathered.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  be 
very  particular  in  guarding  against  too  much  heat,  keeping  the  tem¬ 
perature  under  the  blanching  pots  as  near  to  55  degrees  as  may  be, 
but  never  higher  than  60.  For  this  purpose,  in  November  and 
December,  according  as  you  want  your  Seakale,  prepare  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  stable  dung,  to  cover  both  the  beds  and  alleys,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high ;  in  the  quantity  to  be  laid  on  the  beds,  a  great 
deal  must  always  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  gardener,  who  will  act 
according  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  season.  The  dung  should 
be  closely  pressed  down  between  the  blanching  pots,  placing  trial 
sticks  at  proper  intervals,  which  being  examined  occasionally  will 
indicate  the  heat  below.  After  the  dung  has  remained  four  or  five 
days,  examine  the  pots.  Worms  often  spring  above  the  surface,  and 
spoil  the  delicacy  of  the  young  shoots  :  the  best  remedy  against  these 
is  to  cover  with  dry  coal  ashes,  sifted  neither  very  small  nor  very 
large ;  salt  also  effectually  destroys  them,  and  will  not  injure  the  Sea¬ 
kale.  The  crop  will  be  ready  to  gather  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
from  first  applying  the  heat,  but  so  much  mischief  ensues  when  this  is 
violent,  that  I  would  advise  every  one  to  begin  time  enough,  and  force 
slowly,  rather  than  quickly.  It  i a  also  necessary  to  cut  the  leaves  off 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  decay,  from  such  plants  as  you 
intend  to  force  very  early. 


W.  J. 


NATIONAL  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  22. — Mr.  William  Paul  in  the  chair.  The  Censors  made  the 
following  awards :  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A. 
Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine-apple  Place,  Edgeware  Road,  for  Datura 
meteloides,  a  large  white,  slightly  tinged  with  violet.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Hollyhock  In 
Memoriam,  of  first-rate  form,  large  size  and  substance,  colour  crimson 
maroon.  First-class  Certificate  to  Hollyhock  General  Havelock,  fine 
form,  average  size,  good  substance,  ruby  crimson  ;  from  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt.  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Hollyhock  Sir  William  Peel, 
large,  light  rosy  purple ;  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit  to  Fuchsia  Chancellor,  fine  form  and  habit,  scarlet  crimson 
tube  and  sepals,  with  violet  purple  corolla;  from  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Tollington 
Nursery,  Islington.  Label  of  Commendation  to  Verbena  Striata  per- 
fecta,  lavender  striped  with  white  ;  a  novelty  as  a  striped  flower  ;  from 
Mr.  George  Smith,  Islington.  Hollyhock  Rose  of  Castille,  from 
Messrs.  Paul  ;  collection  of  Hollyhocks  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Bragg ; 
collection  of  Balsams  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith — a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment,  very  fine,  and  varied  in  colour  ;  collection  of  variegated  and 
handsome- foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.;  collection 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  Mr.  C.  Turner;  Antirrhinums  from 
Mr.  Rogers,  &c.,  &c.,  comprised  the  principal  features  of  the  meeting. 

August  5. — Mr.  John  Keynes  in  the  chair.  The  following  subjects 
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were  produced  : — Balsams  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich  : 
Dahlias — Princess  Helena,  from  Mr.  Wyness,  The  Gardens,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace;  Acme  and  Sir  H.  Rose  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Birmingham  ; 
Exhibitor  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough:  Fuchsia  Scipio  from  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Islington :  Geranium  (scarlet)  Cherry 
Bounce,  from  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  Clapham  Rise  :  Hollyhocks  Veritas, 
Snowdon,  Vesta,  Red  Rover,  Salamander,  Achilles,  Plutarch,  Pourpre 
Noir,  and  Zeno  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  Jessica,  Bessy, 
and  Venus  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Shenton,  Hendon;  Mrs.  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse,  Mr.  Roake,  Sir  William  Jolliffe,  Purity,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Master 
Goldney,  and  Miss  Goldney  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Bragg,  Slough  ;  Fanny, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Miss  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Scaife  from  Henry  Bowler, 
Esq.,  Ipswich :  Lobelia  miniata  from  Mr.  H.  Matthews :  a  new 
Feverfew  from  Mr.  John  Salter,  Hammersmith :  Petunia  seed¬ 
lings  from  Mr.  Hall,  Enfield  :  Verbenas  Huntsman  and  Purple  Queen 
from  Mr.  W.  Hall ;  Firefly  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  ;  Flamingo 
and  Snowflake  from  Messrs  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  The  judges  gave 
a  First-class  Certificate  to  Fuchsia  Scipio,  short  tube,  broad  sepals,  well 
expanded  corolla ;  colour  red  sepals,  with  violet  purple  corolla.  From 
Mr.  George  Smith,  Hornsey  Road,  Islington.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Lobelia  miniata,  dwarf  habit  and  free,  coerulean  blue,  with  bold  white 
eye.  From  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  Clapham  Rise.  First-class  Certificate 
to  Hollyhock  Mr.  Roake,  close  and  compact  spike,  fine  form,  colour  pale 
sulphur,  fine.  From  Mr.  W.  R;  Bragg,  Slough.  Label  of  Commen¬ 
dation  to  Verbena  Snowflake,  a  bold  and  useful  flower,  colour  white  with 
yellow  eye.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton.  There  were  also 
Hollyhocks  Veritas,  Snowdon,  and  Vesta,  three  white  varieties  of  average 
merit,  wanting  purity  of  colour,  and  Pourpre  Noir,  a  promising  flower, 
from  Messrs.  A.  Paul  &  Son.  Hollyhock  Jessica,  from  Mr.  E.  B. 
Shenton,  a  variety  of  bright  colour,  rich  reddish  crimson.  Dahlia  Acme, 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  requires  to  be  shown  again.  Balsams,  from  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  forming  a  highly  interesting  collection. 

August  19. — Mr.  John  Salter  in  the  chair.  Dahlias  and  Holly¬ 
hocks  were  sent  in  considerable  numbers.  The  judges  awarded  the 
following  certificates : — First  Class,  to  Dahlia  Mrs.  Keynes,  medium 
sized  lilac.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Dahlia  Countess  of  Derby,  a  large  peach  lilac,  striped  and 
spotted,  of  good  form  and  substance ;  requires  boldness  in  marking. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodds,  Salisbury.  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Dahlia 
Mrs.  Dodds,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  buff,  tinged  and  tipped  with  purple, 
a  bold  but  open  petalled  flower,  with  good  centre.  Also  a  similar  award 
to  Jessie,  by  Mr.  Dodds,  bright  yellow  striped  with  carmine,  a  clear 
attractive  flower.  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Dahlia  Eugenie,  peach  lilac, 
good  petal  and  outline,  but  a  little  flat  on  the  face.  From  Mr.  Salter, 
Hammersmith.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bragg, 
for  Hollyhock  Major  Domo,  ruby  red,  a  smooth  fine-formed  flower. 
There  were  other  Dahlias  of  merit,  particularly  Comus  (Keynes), 
Peggy  (Dodds),  and  many  others,  which  we  hope  to  see  again.  Mr. 
Bragg  also  sent  a  collection  of  seedling  Hollyhocks,  some  of  which  had 
been  exhibited  before : — Mrs.  Roake,  delicate  rose  ;  Master  Goldney, 
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scarlet ;  Mrs.  Col.  Vyse,  sulphur  ;  Pandora,  flesh  colour  ;  Mr.  Roake, 
fine  yellow ;  Dr.  Livingstone,  deep  crimson ;  Climax,  mottled.  Mr. 
Aylott,  gardener  to  J.  Tanquenay,  Esq.,  Hendon,  also  furnished  a  batch 
of  seedlings  ;  the  best  being  Psyche,  deep  rose,  close  and  fine,  but  much 
damaged  from  travelling.  A  collection  of  24  seedling  Verbenas  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Cole,  Keyfield  Nursery,  St.  Alban’s,  but  could  not 
be  considered  improvements  on  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  The 
best  were  Rubra,  red,  with  small  lemon  eye ;  Jessica,  rich  deep  rose, 
with  lemon  eye;  Juno,  deep  blue;  Hector,  rich  scarlet,  with  white  eye; 
Minerva,  deep  purple,  with  white  eye.  Mr.  J.  Salter,  of  Hammer¬ 
smith,  had  Penstemon  Rose  of  England,  scarlet  tube  with  white  throat, 
very  pretty,  a  great  addition.  Mr.  George  Smith  sent  Fuchsia  Galileo, 
in  the  way  of  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  but  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  quality. 
From  Mr.  C.  Lidgard,  Hammersmith,  came  Phlox  Princess  Alice, 
white,  with  pale  yellow  eye,  stout  and  well-formed,  but  not  superior  to 
existing  varieties.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Son,  Pine-apple  Place, 
sent  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  Gladioli, 
Petunias,  &c.  Among  the  former  were  some  fine  varieties,  the  most 
attractive  being  Courant  fulgens,  fine  rich  scarlet ;  Amabilis,  scarlet, 
with  yellow  throat ;  Glayene  Egerii,  delicate  rose,  delicately  blotched 
with  pink ;  Glayene  Archideme,  rich  scarlet,  with  yellow  throat ; 
Georgeone,  scarlet,  with  dark  crimson  throat.  Among  the  Petunias 
were  General  Havelock,  double  white,  very  pure  and  fine ;  Hesperus, 
light  purple,  double;  Schmick  de  Thuthales,  purplish  lavender,  fine  and 
double.  Among  the  single  ones  were  Rose  Marie,  crimson  and  white 
striped;  and  Phaeton,  a  rich  scarlet  crimson,  a  brilliant  flower,  and  one 
that  will  become  a  favourite.  A  collection  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants 
was  also  furnished  by  the  same  firm,  by  way  of  imparting  effect. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MONTH. 

August  lias  been  characterised  by  a  continuance  of  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  previous  two  months,  modified  by  occasional  thunder  storms, 
which  have  ended  in  three  or  four  days’  consecutive  rain  in  some 
districts,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  meadows  and  pastures,  which 
are  beginning  to  regain  their  wonted  verdure.  Root  crops  have  also 
benefited  largely,  though  the  early  crops  are  a  decided  failure  ;  and,  as 
the  Hay  crop  was  short,  forage  and  cattle  food  will  be  scarce.  Potatoes 
promise  an  abundant  crop:  occasionally,  a  trace  of  disease  may 
be  seen,  but  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  in  some  districts 
the  Potatoes  are  ripening  off  naturally — a  circumstance  which  has 
never  occurred  since  the  disease  attacked  them ;  the  quality  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  poor  cottier  will  again  have  the  wherewithal 
to  supply  his  table  and  fatten  his  pig.  Many  vegetables  have  suffered 
by  the  drought,  and  some  downright  failures  have  taken  place  within 
the  scope  of  our  observation.  Where  the  crops  of  Broccoli  and  winter 
Greens  have  taken  to  the  ground,  a  rapid  growth  may  now  be  expected. 

Flower  gardens  have,  to  our  mind,  not  been  so  gay  as  usual  this 
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season  ;  the  dry  weather  seemed  to  check  the  growth  of  many  things, 
and  the  black  fly  has  proved  a  sore  plague, — arresting  growth  and 
inducing  a  stunted  habit.  Calceolarias,  within  these  two  or  three 
years,  have  fogged  off,  and  left  vacant  places  not  easily  remedied  with¬ 
out  making  patchwork  of  it ;  and  we  verily  believe  Mr.  Lovell's  wishes 
in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  will  be  verified  by  the  Potato  disease 
transferring  itself  to  scarlet  Geraniums  ;  our  own  beds  indicate  unmis- 
takeably  that  they  have  taken  something  near  akin  to  it,  if  not  the  same. 

What,  Mr.  Editor,  is  all  this  to-do  about  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  its  new  superintendent?  We,  who  live  in  the  country,  never 
see  behind  the  scenes,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  way  these  matters  are 
managed  in  London ;  but  I  see  the  Cottage  Gardener  and  Scottish 
Gardener  are  in  a  perfect  fury  about  it,  and  your  own  pages  condemn 
— if  not  the  appointment,  the  way  in  which  it  was  made ;  while  the 
Gardeners ’  Chronicle ,  which  does  not  usually  mince  any  matter  it  may 
speak  out  upon,  broaches  the  subject  as  if  “the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.”  By  the  bye,  your  article  on  “  Education,”  and  advice  to  young 
gardeners,  a  month  or  two  back,  and  which  excited  the  ire  of  my 
friends  in  the  north  so  needlessly,  has  had  an  almost  prophetic  fulfilment 
by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  Trentham  agency — a  just 
reward  for  merit  and  extraordinary  apj  lication,  say  we  ;  but  surely  the 
Edinburgh  commentator  will  now  be  satisfied  that  justice  at  last 
(even  in  his  estimation)  has  been  done  his  countryman,  and  that 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  there  is  no  “  mystery  ”  to  look  into. 

G.  F. 


MOWING  MACHINES. 

I  saw  the  other  day,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle ,  a 
letter  from  A.  Shanks  &  Son,  complaining  of  the  award  made,  after 
the  trials  of  the  different  mowing  machines  on  the  lawn  at  Chiswick 
Gardens  in  June  last,  they  considering  such  trial  insufficient  to  test 
thoroughly  the  merits  of  the  respective  implements.  Having  examined 
the  work  done  by  Shanks’  and  the  others,  for  myself  I  can  affirm  that 
the  award  given  by  the  judges  was  correct  as  to  the  working  of  the 
machines,  Green’s  doing  its  work  the  best.  But,  I  may  add,  there  is 
some  show  of  reason  in  considering  that  so  short  a  trial  cannot  indicate 
correctly  the  durability  and  economy  of  any  machine  ;  and  in  justice  to 
Messrs.  Shanks  I  may  state  that  I  have  had  one  of  their  42 -inch 
machines  at  work  ever  since  1846,  which  machine  has  cut  upwards  of 
forty  acres  six  times  over  each  season  of  heavy  Grass  (as  we  cannot  get 
over  it  oftener  than  once  a  month,  or  three  weeks  at  the  earliest),  and 
this  with  only  one  new  cylinder  and  blades  two  years  back,  and  the 
occasional  straightening  of  the  blades,  which  sometimes  get  bent  by 
stones  or  pieces  of  wood  getting  between  the  knives,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  working  as  well  as  ever, — no  bad  proof  that  Mr.  Shanks’ 
machines  are  well  put  together,  and  very  durable. 


F.  H.  S. 
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AURICULA  STAGE. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  offered  you  a  few  pages  which  I  had 
written  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Auricula,  together  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  this  has  been  so 
well  done  by  two  of  your  “old”  correspondents,  “  Iota”  and  “  D.,” 


Fig.  1. 

Front — one  long  ventilator. 

H.  Three  brass  hinges. 

I.  Pins  to  fit  holes  in  the  iron  bar  which  holds  the  top  open. 

K.  Two  rows  of  bricks  on  coal  ashes  or  brick  floor. 

that  I  see  no  necessity  for  my  remarks.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  sketch  of  an  Auricula  box  or  frame  for  wintering  and 
blooming  that  beautiful  flower,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  perfect 
of  any  yet  made,  and  which  has  the  approval  of  your  correspondents 
alluded  to. 


Fig.  2. 

Back — three  ventilators. 

The  ventilation  may  be  increased  by  removing  the  alternate  bricks,  A,  before 
and  behind  ;  but  they  must  be  replaced  in  frosty  weather. 

H.  Three  brass  hinges. 
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End  view — showing  mode  of  opening  the  lights  and  ventilators. 

B.  This  side  board,  which  is  usually  attached  to  the  frame,  is  here  attached 
to  the  light. 

C.  Iron  for  propping  open  the  light,  to  be  4  ft.  long,  If  wide,  7  5-16ths  thick. 


EL 

Fig.  4. 

Sectional  view — showing  flower  stage. 

A  A.  Drip  grooves. 

B.  Platform  for  trellis  to  rest  upon — one  at  each  end  (5  inches  from  end), 
and  one  in  centre,  to  rise  and  fall  in  grooves. 

D.  Leg  to  give  an  equal  bearing. 

E.  Light  to  extend  If  inch  behind  and  2  inches  before  beyond  the  frame. 
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The  frame  is  made  of  the  best  red  Deal,  cut  out  and  well  seasoned 
before  putting  together.  The  box  is  of  1^  stuff,  with  sunk  joints, 
and  tongued,  to  make  it  air-tight ;  all  the  joints  are  well  painted  when 
put  together.  The  light  is  of  3  X  stuff,  the  lower  box  being  4  X  If, 
strengthed  by  a  three -eighths  iron  rod  across  the  centre.  The  glass  is 
in  single  panes  40  X  T2  inches,  26  oz.  to  the  foot.  There  are 
six  ventilators, — one  long  one  in  front,  three  in  the  back,  and  one  in 
each  end ;  these  are  kept  open  by  hooks  and  eyes,  and  closed  with  an 
iron  or  brass  button,  and  the  edges  and  openings  in  the  frame  are 
bevelled  to  make  them  air  tight.  The  light  is  fastened  to  the  frame  at 
the  back,  or  higher  side,  by  three  strong  brass  hinges  (all  the  hinges 
should  be  of  brass),  and  is  kept  open  by  two  long  and  flat  iron  supports 
perforated  every  five  inches  with  holes  to  receive  iron  pins,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  lower  ends  and  middle  of  the  light.  These  irons  move  on 


Front  view  of  frame,  open,  showing  calico  wings,  which  can  be  brought  close,  if 

needed,  to  keep  off  wind. 


B.  Calico  wing. 

a  stout  pin  fixed  to  a  flat  iron  plate  about  3|  inches  square,  which 
is  screwed  to  the  frame ;  the  pin  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  the 
rods  to  move  at  a  moderate  angle.  There  are  two  handles  at  each  end, 
to  enable  the  frame  to  be  more  easily  moved.  The  strip  which  is 
usually  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  to  keep  the  light  in  its  place,  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  light  in  this  case.  The  light  is  to  be  made  so 
much  wider  than  the  frame  as  to  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  it  1J  inch 
at  the  back  and  2  inches  in  front,  to  throw  the  wet  clear  of  the  sides  ; 
a  groove  is  cut  from  end  to  end  on  the  underside  of  the  light  before  and 
behind,  to  prevent  the  rain  running  down  the  glass  when  open  or 
shut ;  each  pane  being  of  one  piece  there  is  no  drip. 

The  plants  are  placed  on  strips  of  deal  lfxf  inch,  which  are 
supported  by  three  platforms,  or  flat  pieces  of  board,  cut  into  as  many 
steps  as  the  frame  will  hold  rows  of  pots  ;  these  platforms  fit  into  grooves, 
and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  usual  plan  is  to  place 
them  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  twelve  inches  from  the  top  of 
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the  frame  ;  this  will  be  found  sufficient  also  for  blooming.  The  space 
on  which  the  frame  is  to  stand  should  be  well  drained,  and  covered  with 
coal  ashes,  or  a  floor  of  bricks  set  in  mortar  ;  on  this  should  be  laid 
two  rows  of  bricks,  and  on  these  the  frame  should  stand.  By  removing 
the  alternate  bricks  in  the  upper  row  a  good  ventilation  will  be  secured 
for  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  until  frost  compels  them  to  be  replaced.  A 
frame  of  the  size  of  the  plan  will  hold  seven  rows  of  pots,  thirteen  to 
the  row,  allowing  5x5  to  each  pot,  or  91  pots. 

For  covering  in  frost  I  recommend  “  Frigi  Domo,”  one  piece  to 
reach  from  the  ground  at  one  end,  over  the  top  to  the  ground  at  the 
other  end,  the  second  piece  to  reach  from  the  ground  in  front  to  the 
ground  behind.  A  garden  line  tightly  wound  round  these  will  keep  all 
snug  from  the  wind,  and  a  piece  of  waterproof  rather  larger  than  the 
light  laid  on  the  top,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  three  pieces  of  wood 
4  X  lij  will  keep  off  the  wet.  These  pieces  of  wood  should  be  laid  the 
long  way  of  the  light,  or  the  glass  will  soon  be  broken.  To  protect  the 
blooms  from  wind  or  rain  when  the  light  is  raised  I  have  a  triangular 
piece  of  calico  nailed  on  to  a  strip  of  Deal,  which  is  attached  by  two 
eyes  and  pins  to  the  side  of  the  light  (see  A  A,  Fig.  3),  and  is  fastened 
to  two  rods  stuck  in  the  ground  as  far  or  near  as  needed,  see  Fig.  5. 
This  keeps  the  plant  very  secure,  but  can,  of  course,  be  used  only  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  right  quarter,  i.  e.,  from  behind  the  frame. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  more  in  the  plan  that  wants 
explaining  ;  if  there  is,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

0.  ■ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  PINETUM. 

Under  this  head  I  append  the  measurement  of  the  growth  of  several 
species  of  Coniferoe,  with  observations,  and  the  actual  dimensions  of  a 
few  whose  rapid  increase  appeared  to  me  to  call  for  special  notice. 
These  notes  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  having  similar 
collections,  or  who  are  interested  in  this  tribe  of  plants,  as  well  as  to 
planters,  by  showing  the  great  value  of  some  of  those  mentioned,  where 
a  quick  growth  is  wanted.  I  hope  that  the  subject  may  be  followed 
up  by  others,  as  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  same 
species  on  different  soils  and  localities,  would  afford  much  valuable 
information  as  to  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  different  circumstances 
and  situations. 

The  soil  in  which  those  mentioned  grow  is  a  poor  sand,  but  of 
considerable  depth  in  places,  and  so  far  suits  several  kinds  very  well ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  heavier  soil  would,  I  know,  be  more  favourable  to  others, 
such  as  the  Picea  section,  Thujas,  and  Taxus.  The  present  hot  and 
dry  season  has  been  a  trying  one  for  many  of  these,  and  also  for  others 
whose  natural  habitats  are  regions  of  considerable  elevation  and  humidity; 
but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  plants  get  to  adapt 
themselves  to  conditions  both  of  soil  and  atmosphere  nearly  opposite  to 
those  from  whence  they  have  been  introduced. 
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Pinus  Montezuma?  has  made  shoots  two  feet  long,  and  is  growing 
vigorously.  With  me,  this  and  P.  occidentals  appear  to  be  the  same 
thing. 

P.  apulcensis. — Leading  shoot  two  feet ;  a  tree  of  peculiarly  grace¬ 
ful  habit ;  quite  hardy  with  me,  and  growing  very  freely. 

P.  Lindleyana. — I  am  under  some  doubts  as  to  whether  this  name 
is  correct ;  it  differs  from  a  Pinus  I  saw,  a  year  or  two  since,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  this  name,  but  it  closely 
resembles  P.  Montezumae,  except  that  it  has  shorter  leaves,  and  that 
the  young  wood  on  the  base  of  the  leaf  sheaths  is  of  a  deep  rufous 
colour,  which  gives  the  tree  a  striking  appearance.  The  young  wood 
this  season  has  grown  from  18  to  20  inches ;  tree  very  hardy  and 
distinct. 

j P.  nivea. — Growth  this  year  two  feet ;  a  slender  weakly  growing 
tree,  with  bright  silvery  foliage. 

jP.  Benthamiana. — Leading  shoots  18  to  20  inches,  and  very  robust ; 
well  maintains  its  character  as  king  of  the  Conifers,  for  there  is  majesty 
in  its  very  port  and  appearance,  though  it  would,  I  think,  do  better 
with  a  richer  or  heavier  soil  than  what  it  has  here. 

P.  muricata. — At  one  time  I  imagined  this  would  never  be  more 
than  a  huge  bush,  but  now  two  or  three  leaders  are  pushing  away  from 
the  rest,  and,  when  thinned  out  to  one,  I  doubt  not  we  shall  get  a  tree. 
This  season’s  main  shoots  are  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  A  free  growing 
variety,  and  if  it  can  be  got  up  will  make  a  fine  ornamental  tree.  Some 
of  the  specimens  are  producing  cones  in  clusters  of  three  and  five  round 
the  shoots.  Planted  in  1850  ;  present  height  16  feet,  and  as  many  in 
diameter. 

P.  tuber culata. — This  is  the  fastest  growing  Pinus  in  the  collection ; 
planted  in  1850  ;  a  one  year’s  seedling ;  it  is  now  20  feet  in  height, 
and  diameter  of  branches  16  feet.  This  year’s  shoots  are  fully  three 
feet  long ;  a  handsome  tree. 

P.  Hartwegi. — Present  year’s  wood  one  foot  long  ;  it  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  finished  its  growth.  This  is  the  only  real  long-leaved  Pinus  I 
have  left,  excepting  palustris.  Grows  slowly,  but  a  remarkable  looking 
Pine. 

P .  Fremontiana. — Shoots  one  foot  long  ;  grows  very  slowly  when 
young,  but  increases  after  a  few  years,  though  it  never  becomes  a  large 
tree  ;  very  distinct  species,  with  single  glaucous  coloured  leaves. 

P.  radiata  closely  resembles  P.  insignis,  but  keeps  to  a  single  stem 
better,  and  grows  more  tree-like ;  present  year’s  wood  three  feet 
long,  and  growing  very  rapidly.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees 
in  existence,  and  should  be  planted  everywhere  where  it  will  thrive 
See  insignis. 

P.  cembroides. — Year's  growth  eight  inches  ;  a  weakly  growing 
tree,  and  very  much  resembles  one  I  have  under  the  name  of  parvifolia. 

P.  Sabimana  — Season’s  shoots  two  feet ;  grows  loose  and  naked  ; 
distinct,  with  glaucous  foliage  ;  good  tree  for  wild  situations. 

P.  macrocarpa . — Two-and-a-half  feet.  This  is  a  handsomer  tree 
than  the  above,  but  with  less  beautiful  foliage  ;  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
robust  habit ;  well  worth  planting  as  a  park  tree. 
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P.  yatula  has  not  done  growing.  A  singularly  graceful  tree,  with 
long  weeping  foliage  of  a  bright  pale  green.  This  tree  is  rather  tender, 
and  does  best  in  a  sheltered  locality,  but  it  should  be  tried  in  all 
situations  for  its  great  beauty ;  it  grows  very  freely. 

August  23.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Auriculas  should  be  repotted  at  once,  and  will  require  but  little 
attention  as  yet.  Plenty  of  air  and  a  moderate  supply  of  water  will  be 
congenial.  The  green-fly  and  dead  foliage  should  be  looked  after. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  on  a  frame,  on  a  cool  well- drained 
border,  and  the  lights  removed,  except  in  wet  weather. 

Azaleas. — Have  the  houses  thoroughly  cleaned  before  these  are 
brought  in ;  if  any  repairs  or  painting  be  needed,  they  should  now  be 
done.  If  the  weather  continues  mild  they  may  remain  out  of  doors  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  when  housed  they  should  have  all  the 
air  possible. 

Camellias. — Unless  severe  frost  sets  in  at  night  these  may  remain 
out  of  doors  the  whole  of  the  month.  A  good  syringing  on  fine  days 
will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Water  attentively,  and  cut  away  all  the 
dead  foliage.  Keep  the  soil  to  be  used  for  wintering  the  plants  in  small 
pots  tolerably  dry,  and  let  it  be  well  turned. 

Cinerarias. — Those  that  were  struck  early  will  now  require  a  shift 
into  a  size  larger  pots,  using  for  that  purpose  a  nice  loose  compost, 
composed  of  equal  parts  good  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  rotten 
manure,  adding  a  little  sand  to  make  it  porous.  Take  care  to 
well  drain  the  pots  ;  keep  close  for  a  days,  after  which  give  all  the  air 
possible.  Shade  for  a  short  time  through  the  middle  of  the  day.  Give 
seedlings  all  the  encouragement  possible,  so  as  to  get  them  strong  before 
winter  sets  in.  Continue  to  put  in  cuttings,  and  sow  seeds  for  late 
spring-flowering  plants.  Look  to  mildew,  and  sulphur  immediately  on 
its  appearance.  Fumigate  now  and  then  to  prevent  the  green-fly. 

Cold  Frames. — Put  these  into  order,  as  the  time  will  soon  be  at 
hand  when  all  tender  plants  will  require  protection.  Put  in  whole  frames 
full  of  cuttings  of  bedding  plants.  Calceolarias,  if  put  into  a  few  inches 
of  soil,  on  a  very  slight  heat,  will  soon  root,  and  by  giving  plenty  of  air 
after  they  are  struck,  and  carefully  protecting  from  frost,  they  will  keep 
very  well  in  these  until  bedding  out  time. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — Get  these  in  readiness  for  housing 
the  plants  by  thoroughly  cleaning  them.  All  shading  should  now  be 
dispensed  with.  Ventilate  freely  both  night  and  day.  Water  when 
necessary,  but  the  use  of  liquid  manure  should  now  cease  for  this 
season.  Pick  off  all  decaying  blooms  and  leaves  from  plants  in  flower  : 
cleanliness  and  order  are  here  at  all  times  indispensably  necessary. 
Attend  to  the  directions  in  last  month’s  calendar. 
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Cucumbers. — As  those  plants  that  have  been  iong  in  a  bearing 
state  will  not,  even  under  the  best  management,  continue  to  grow  as 
vigorously  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  every  attention  should  now 
be  given  to  the  late  planted  ones.  They  should  have  air  at  every  fitting 
opportunity,  to  induce  a  short-jointed,  stocky  growth ;  they  will  not 
yet  require  any  fire-heat,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold  or  wet. 

Dahlias. — Let  the  blooms  required  for  exhibition  be  carefully  pro¬ 
tected.  Cut  away  the  laterals  from  those  that  are  grown  principally  for 
garden  display,  or  the  foliage  will  predominate.  Attend  to  the  seed¬ 
lings  ;  you  may  overlook  some  of  the  best  flowers  if  the  plants  have  not 
sufficient  room. 

Flower  Gardens. — A  few  heavy  showers  of  rain  at  this  season  lessen 
very  much  the  beauty  of  these.  After  rains  use  double  exertions  in 
trimming,  training,  cutting,  picking,  tying,  &c.,  so  as  to  prolong  their 
grandeur  as  much  as  possible.  The  turf,  gravel,  and  edging  should 
also  receive  extra  attention,  in  order  to  maintain  the  effect.  Cuttings 
of  the  different  things  should  now  be  got  in  without  a  day’s  delay. 

Greenhouse  (hard-wooded.) — If  the  weather  continue  mild,  without 
much  rain,  the  hardier  plants  may  remain  out  of  doors  until  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  but  the  more  tender  kinds  should  not  be  risked  out  after 
the  middle  of  the  month.  The  houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
repaired,  and  painted,  if  they  require  it,  before  any  plants  are  brought 
in.  Have  every  pot  washed,  and  the  plants  neatly  tied,  if  they  require  it, 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  houses  ;  everything  like  crowding 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  the  hardier  kinds  should  be  placed 
at  the  coldest  end  of  the  house.  Ventilate  freely  night  and  day,  and 
attend  carefully  to  the  watering.  ( Soft-wooded  Plants .) — Put  in 
cuttings  of  any  that  are  not  already  in.  Pot  off  such  as  are  struck, 
and  get  them  hardened  off  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they  may  stand 
over  the  winter  without  much  trouble. 

Fruit  (hardy?) — Attend  well  to  the  protection  of  fruit  from  birds 
and  wasps.  Get  the  fruit  room  in  readiness  without  delay.  Pears 
and  Apples  will  be  fit  to  gather  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  this  year 
than  usual.  The  great  loss  of  Pears  and  Apples,  which  was  so 
general  last  autumn,  was  principally  owing  to  the  fruit  being  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  on  the  trees.  People  forget  the  almost  tropical 
summer  we  had.  Let  us,  therefore,  learn  wisdom  from  experience. 
The  fruit,  from  present  appearances,  will  be  fit  for  housing  early  this 
season ;  the  caution  may,  therefore,  not  be  altogether  unnecessary. 

Hollyhocks. — Plant  out  in  beds,  and  continue  striking  if  you  so 
please  ;  to  obtain  a  large  number  diligence  is  required.  Those  first 
struck  may  now  be  repotted ;  if  they  become  pot-bound  premature 
bloom  ensues. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  when  dry  ;  tie  up 
Endive  and  Lettuces.  Thin  the  Spinach  sown  last  month  which  is  to 
stand  the  winter.  Take  up  Onions,  and  dry  and  put  away  ;  when 
strapped,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  place,  they  keep  best. 
Plant  out  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage  for  spring  use.  Hoe  and  stir  the 
soil  well  among  growing  crops  ;  clear  away  all  crops  that  are  over ; 
follow  up  the  destruction  of  weeds  on  all  favourable  opportunities. 
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Melons. — When  sprinkling  or  watering  is  now  necessary,  it  should 
be  done  in  the  mornings ;  as  the  nights  now  get  colder  a  little  artificial 
heat  will  be  beneficial.  See  former  directions. 

Orchard-house. — Syringing  should  now  be  altogether  dispensed 
with ;  the  use  of  liquid  manure  should  also  cease  now.  A  little 
watering  wfill  occasionally  be  necessary.  Air  should  be  freely  given. 

Pansies — Those  for  early  spring  flowering  should  be  planted  out. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  pot  those  required  to  come  in  early. 
Cuttings  may  be  still  be  put  in,  and  seed  sown  during  the  first 
fortnight. 

Peach- forcing. — The  lights  should  be  put  on  these  houses  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  Ventilate  freely  night  and  day. 

Pelargoniums. — If  the  instructions  given  in  the  last  number  relative 
to  cut  down  plants  have  been  attended  to  little  else  is  required  for  the 
present.  They  must  be  kept  moderately  moist  that  the  roots  may 
start  well,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  plants  be  kept 
free  from  insects.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  plants  should 
be  housed,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  close  the  house  early,  to 
encourage  vigorous  growth.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants,  either 
to  keep  them  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  cold  pit,  too  long ;  but  exertions 
should  be  made  through  the  early  part  ot  autumn  to  keep  the  plants 
warm  and  growing.  Pot  off  seedlings  when  sufficiently  large,  and  also 
cuttings  when  well  rooted. 

Pinks. — After  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  plant 
out  for  next  year’s  bloom.  Pinks  like  the  soil  to  be  good  and  rich. 

Pleasure  Grounds. — This  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  safest 
month  in  the  whole  year  to  remove  large  Hollies,  and  large  evergreens 
in  general  ;  if  it  is  intended  to  remove  any,  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
leaves  will,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  be  troublesome, 
especially  if  the  weather  be  boisterous  ;  sweeping  will  therefore  become 
daily  necessary.  Roll  and  mow  the  Grass  when  required.  Keep 
every  place  in  the  highest  order. 

Stove. — Ventilate  freely,  but  shut  up  early.  As  insects  are  always 
troublesome,  persevere  unceasingly  to  get  rid  of  them.  Take  advantage 
of  wet  weather  to  have  every  leaf  on  every  plant  carefully  washed  with 
a  sponge  and  clean  water.  As  Gloriosas  go  out  of  flower  they  should 
have  less  water.  Dry  off  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  &c. 

Strawberries  for  forcing. — Heavy  waterings  will  not  now  be 
required,  the  chief  aim  should  be  directed  to  the  maturing  of  the 
plants.  See  remarks  in  last  month’s  calendar. 

Tulips. — See  that  the  green-fly  does  not  attack  the  roots.  Prepare 
the  soil  for  blooming  them  in. 

Vinery. — In  wet  weather,  maintain  in  all  houses  containing  ripe 
Grapes  slight  fires  occasionally,  just  sufficient  to  air  the  house. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  last  crop  of  Grapes  will  be  colouring  ; 
moisture  should  be  now  altogether  withheld  from  the  house,  and  slight 
fires  should  be  kept  up  night  and  day.  Abundance  of  air  should 
be  given  during  the  day  time,  and  a  little  should  remain  on  during  the 
night.  The  lights  should  now  be  put  on  the  early  house,  and  the 
Vines,  if  intended  to  be  forced  early,  should  now  be  pruned. 
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CARNATION-FLOWERED  PEACH. 

[Plate  144.] 

In  our  October  number  last  year,  we  gave  a  coloured  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  charming  new  Chinese  Camellia-flowered  Peach,  a 
shrub  or  rather  small  tree  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and 
“  let  out  ”  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery.  We 
now  introduce  to  notice  another  variety,  the  stock  of  which  is 
also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Glendinning.  To  the  double 
white  and  crimson  Peaches  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  when 
that  gentleman  was  collecting  plants  in  China  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  have  now  therefore  been  added  two  others  of 
far  greater  merit,  for  their  flowers  are  very  much  larger  and 
more  showy,  while  the  plants  are  equally  hardy  and  cultivable. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  very  beautiful  the  kind  we  now 
figure  is  ;  and  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  wherever 
early-flowering  plants  are  in  demand,  these  new  and  charming 
varieties  of  Chinese  Peach  should  not  be  overlooked. 

At  page  289  of  our  volume  for  last  year  we  stated  that  Mr. 
Glendinning  had  also  a  new  and  handsome  double- blossomed 
Chinese  Prunus ;  this  we  hope  to  figure  in  an  early  number. 


A  TASTE  FOR  GARDENING— ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND 

MEANS  OF  CULTIVATION.* 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  which  has  lately 
been  established  in  our  town  requested  me  to  deliver  a  lecture  for 
them,  on  the  evening  previous  to  their  first  show,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  very  well  refuse  such  a  request.  I  was  pleased  to  see  any 
attempt  made  to  introduce  a  more  extended  taste  for  gardening — a 
pursuit  which  I  had  myself  followed  under  various  circumstances  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  one  which  I  believe  to  be  well  calculated  to 
benefit  those  who  engage  in  it ;  I  therefore,  though  much  pressed  with 
calls  of  various  kinds  at  once  acceded  to  their  request,  and  my 
appearance  here  this  evening  is  the  result.  I  have  selected  this  subject 
as  appropriate  for  our  purpose.  We  desire  to  see  an  increased  interest 
in  gardening  ;  how  desirable,  then,  to  show  that  it  has  advantages,  for 
men  will  not  be  inclined  to  that  from  which  they  see  no  good  result 
is  likely  to  follow,  and  if  the  inclination  be  excited,  the  natural  question 
would  be,  have  I  any  means  or  capabilities  of  carrying  out  that 
inclination  ?  In  speaking  to  you  on  these  points  I  will  not  pretend 
to  the  affectation  of  ignorance,  nor  can  I  plead  that  I  am  unac¬ 
customed  to  public  speaking.  I  must  therefore  say  honestly,  that 

*  This  was  delivered  as  a  lecture,  and  it  has  been  thought  desirable  not  to 
alter  it. 
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if  I  fail  in  interesting  you,  it  must  be  entirely  laid  to  my  own  charge  ; 
and  one  great  advantage  I  do  feel  that  I  have,  that  there  are  very  few 
English  persons  who  have  not  a  taste  for  it  in  some  way  ;  for  even 
those  very  unsentimental  people  who  say,  “Of  all  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  commend  me  to  a  Cauliflower,”  would  probably  expend  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  care  and  expense  in  getting  a  good  head  of  that  very 
favourite  vegetable  for  their  table ;  and  if  the  great  Napoleon  had  said 
of  us  that  we  were  a  nation  of  gardeners,  instead  of  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  he  would  not  have  been  far  out.  Hence  I  feel  sure  of  your 
kind  and  patient  attention  to  what,  after  all,  may  prove  a  very  dull 
and  uninteresting  lecture. 

Our  great  English  philosopher,  Lord  Bacon,  says  of  gardening,  “  It 
is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirits  of  man,  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handiworks,  and  a  man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection,  “  hence  a  love  of  gardening, 
and  a  taste  for  gardening,  are  two  distinct  things,  love,  or  desire  for 
anything  is  natural  to  us,  and  so  to  some  extent  is  taste  ;  there  are 
some  persons,  for  instance,  who  never  have  an  eye  for  the  harmony  of 
colours  ;  who  will  put  on  a  blue  bonnet  and  a  green  dress,  with  a  yellow 
shawl,  or  some  outrageous  combination  of  that  sort  ?  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  though  they  may  expend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  their  attire, 
only  make  guys  of  themselves  ;  those  persons  we  at  once  pronounce  to  be 
deficient  in  taste,  though  we  at  the  same  time  never  question  their  love  of 
dress,  there  is  this  difference,  however,  that  we  can  hardly  call  love  of 
anything  a  matter  to  be  studied,  unwearied,  and  improved,  unconsciously 
to  ourselves,  the  love  increases,  but  no  man  ever  yet  set  himself  seriously 
to  love  painting,  or  music — he  feels  this  would  be  utterly  useless — but 
taste  may  be.  The  musician,  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  good  music,  finds  that  he  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
violations  of  good  taste,  to  the  florid  and  extravagant  productions  of  some 
popular  composers,  than  he  used  to  be  ;  the  man  who  has  studied  the 
various  productions  of  the  old  masters,  until  Claude,  Cuyp,  and  Hobbima, 
has  tutored  his  eye  as  to  the  real  beauties  of  landscape  painting,  is 
much  less  likely  to  tolerate  the  cold  and  cheerless  scenes  that  fill  the 
canvas  of  some  modern  painters,  than  when  he  first  began  to  admire 
the  art ;  and  so  proportionably  I  contend,  that  as  the  taste  for  anything 
is  cultivated,  will  our  enjoyment  in  it  be  increased  ;  and  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  generally  acknowledged.  You  have  seen  a  man  intently 
scanning  an  old,  and  to  you  most  uninteresting  oil  painting.  He  reve¬ 
rently  rubs  it  with  his  silk  handkerchief,  or  moistens  a  small  corner  of 
it,  and  seems  in  ecstacy  over  the  little  portion  he  has  thus  brought  out 
into  stronger  relief,  and  you  have  wondered  perhaps  at  what  he  could 
possibly  see  there.  If  he  dilate  on  its  merits,  tell  you  how  exquisite  it 
is,  you  probably  have  shrugged  your  shoulders  and  thought  him  only  a 
poor  enthusiast.  Or  you  have  sat  beside  some  one  when  one  of 
Handel’s  glorious  anthems  has  been  sung  by  a  large  number  of  voices  ; 
you  consider  the  effect  very  fine,  but  you  look  at  your  next  neighbour — 

“  His  eye  in  a  fine  frenzied  fury  glowing,” 
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— you  perceive  his  very  soul  is  affected,  tears  are  perhaps  rolling  down 
his  cheeks,  and  he  seems  carried  beyond  the  scene  where  he  is.  You 
wonder  at  his  enthusiastic  feelings,  but  rely  on  it  he  has  had  tenfold  the 
enjoyment  that  you  have ;  it  has  stirred  up  emotions  you  know  nothing 
of,  and  why  ? — his  taste  is  greater,  has  been  more  cultivated  and  exer¬ 
cised  than  yours.  So  in  the  same  way  with  gardening.  You  bring 
into  your  garden  one  who  declares  he  is  fond  of  flowers  ;  he  looks  round 
and  says — It’s  very  pretty,”  and  having  thus  oracularly  delivered  his 
opinion,  walks  out,  a  five  minutes’  survey  being  quite  sufficient.  But 
you  bring  in  another  who  is  a  florist ;  each  flower  in  your  garden  he 
will  dwell  over,  talk  with  you  of  its  merits,  rejoice  if  he  sees  anything 
new ;  nay,  you  take  him  to  a  frame  where  there  is  nothing  in  bloom, 
but  the  plants  are  to  him  interesting  for  all  that — their  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  their  character,  the  excellence  and  comparative  goodness  of  the 
sorts,  are  all  to  him  points  of  importance,  and  he  can  remain  with  you 
hours  talking  over  them.  All  this  seems  to  some  persons  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  or,  as  a  lady  once  said  to  me,  “  What  can  you  want  poaching 
about  amongst  those  plants  ?  ”  Yet  it  is  but  the  difference  of  taste, 
cultivated  and  improved  ;  your  first  friend  may  have  a  love  of  flowers 
and  a  taste  for  their  growth,  but  he  has  never  cultivated  it.  If  this 
theory  be  true — and  I  think  it  is — you  will  be  able  to  understand  who 
they  are  that  are  really  interested  in  a  flower-show ;  to  the  idle  it  may 
be  a  pleasant  place  to  lounge  awhile,  but  to  the  lover  of  flowers  it  is  a 
place  where  he  hopes  to  obtain  fresh  information,  and  have  his  eyes 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  new  and  interesting  things.  But  let  me  not 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  insinuate  that  this  taste  is  confined  to  a 
few ;  the  love  of  nature  is  natural,  so  to  speak,  to  man,  and  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  every  circumstance. 

“Expelle  naturam  furco,  et  redibit,” 


was  the  exclamation  of  an  old  Latin  poet,  which  means,  “  Drive  out 
nature  with  a  pitchfork,  and  she  will  return.”  You  see  it  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  metropolis  :  the  squares  of  London,  blackened  though  the 
foliage  is,  and  stunted  the  flowers,  yet  bear  witness  to  this ;  the  little 
box  of  Mignonette  high  up  in  a  garret  window,  the  Geraniums  of  a 
cottage  window,  the  nosegay  that  the  trembling  bride  carries  in  her 
hand,  or  the  Roses  wherewith  affection  has  decked  the  grave  of  one 
loved  in  life,  all  testify  to  it :  but  all  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  is 
this,  that  it  is  something  to  cultivate,  encourage,  improve,  and  some¬ 
thing  which,  I  may  add,  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages — that  gardening 
is  an  art,  like  all  arts  has  its  devotees,  and,  like  them  all,  is  capable  of 
affording  pleasure  to  those  who  follow  it. 

And  what  are  these  advantages  ?  We  desire  to  recollect  that  all  are 
members  of  a  community — that  we  “  none  of  us  live  unto  ourselves,” 
and  that  in  considering  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit 
of  any  calling  or  art,  our  question  should  be,  not  only  what  may  be  of 
use  to  ourselves ,  but  to  those  amongst  whom  we  are  placed ;  were  it 
injurious  to  them,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  following  it ;  if  it  be 
advantageous,  that  ought  to  be  an  additional  motive  to  us  to  follow  it. 
I  think  we  all  feel  how  much  the  products  of  a  garden  minister  to  not 
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only  the  comfort  but  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  poor  man  who  sits 
down  to  his  dinner  from  which  Potatoes  are  absent,  feels  that  it  is  a  loss 
to  him  not  to  have  them ;  his  bit  of  bacon  needs  its  Beans  or  Cabbage 
to  make  it  more  palatable  (and  more  wholesome  too)  ;  while  the  rich 
man  feels  that  his  Asparagus  or  Pine-apple  whets  an  appetite  that  has 
not  been  excited  by  the  natural  stimulants  of  air  and  exercise ;  the 
village  belle,  who  adorns  her  hair  with  the  white  Rose  of  her  cottage 
garden,  or  the  fair  maiden  who  decks  hers  with  the  Camellia  from  the 
conservatory  (I  won’t  say  with  what  purpose  they  do  it),  show  their 
love  of  flowers  and  acknowledgement  of  their  power ;  and  so  again, 
know  we  not  how  grateful  the  cooling  Grape  is  to  the  parched  lips  of 
the  fevered  patient,  or  the  smell  of  the  Rose  or  Jessamine  to  the  conva¬ 
lescent.  And  whence  have  come  all  these?  Walk  along  the  beach 
from  here  to  St.  Margaret’s,  and,  growing  out  of  the  chalk,  you  will  . see 
a  plant  with  green  glaucous  foliage,  about  half  a  dozen  large  leaves, 
and  a  yellow  flower.  If  you  take  one  and  boil  it,  you  would  not,  I 
venture  to  say,  desire  to  eat  it  a  second  time  ;  yet  that  is  the  parent 
from  whence  have  sprung  not  only  our  Savoys  and  Early  Yorks,  but 
also  our  fine-headed  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  ;  and  a  change  so  great 
as  to  make  it  almost  incredible  is  simply  the  result  of  cultivation. 
The  mealy  and  delicate  flavoured  Potato  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  waxy  and  bitter  product  of  the  wild  one  of  Peru.  The  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  hedges  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  or  the  plains  of 
China,  have  been  ransacked  for  the  Rose.  The  Camellia  has  come  from 
the  far  off  isles  of  Japan ;  the  Asparagus  originally  came  from  Asia ; 
the  Pine  from  the  West  Indies.  And  how  comes  it,  then,  that  these 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  so  many  ?  Entirely  owing  to  the  taste  for 
gardening.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  amidst  the  insane  cries  that 
are  sometimes  made  against  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  by  those 
who,  if  ever  they  become  possessed  of  means,  are  themselves  far  more 
exacting  and  far  less  liberal,  that  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  them  to  the  pursuit  of  gardening  that  we  are  indebted 
for  these  things,  now  of  such  every  day  necessity  to  us.  Collectors  sent 
forth  by  them  have  gone  into  all  countries,  and  have  brought  home 
everything  that  they  thought  worth  collecting  ;  they  have  liberally  paid 
their  gardeners,  encouraged  them  in  their  experiments,  and  the  results 
are  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  When,  then,  we  recollect  how 
many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Potato  for  food — what  real  enjoyment  is  derived  by  thousands  from  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  flowers — how  useful  in  moderation  fruit  is 
for  health — we  are  surely  constrained  to  say  that,  as  far  as  others 
are  concerned,  a  taste  for  gardening  is  one  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  amongst  whom  we  are  placed. 

It  is  moreover  one  eminently  serviceable  to  those  who  are  themselves 
influenced  by  it.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  professional  gardener — of  the 
man  whose  calling  it  is — but  of  those  who  follow  it  as  a  recreation  ; 
who,  having  other  occupations  and  business,  go  to  their  gardens,  either 
before  or  after  their  business  hours,  for  relaxation  and  amusement. 
And  first  let  me  say  it  is  a  healthful  enjoyment :  unlike  painting,  which 
is  injurious  to  many — or  music,  which  implies  of  necessity  so  much 
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time  occupied  in  a  sedentary  position — gardening  brings  us  into  the 
open  air,  gives  healthful  exercise  to  the  muscles,  and  tends  to  the 
invigorating  of  the  whole  frame.  When  I  see  a  man  who  is  perhaps  to 
be  behind  a  counter,  or  sitting  at  a  desk  all  day,  digging  in  his  garden 
before  breakfast,  or  running  out  after  his  shop  or  his  office  is  closed  in 
the  evening,  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  taking  one  of  the  best  means  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  his  ordinary  pursuits.  For  though  I  cannot, 
ex  cathedra ,  give  my  opinion  as  a  medical  authority,  yet  I  believe  there 
are  two  things  of  which  people  are  generally  very  much  afraid,  which 
are  most  conducive  to  health — air  and  cold  water.  Let  a  man’s  plot  be 
ever  so  small,  he  will  find  enough  to  occupy  him  in  it  continually. 
During  those  months  when  exposure  to  the  air  might  possibly  be 
hurtful  he  has  little  to  do  in  his  garden,  while  during  the  time  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  he  may  and  does  find  constant  employment. 
Believing  then  as  I  do  that  health,  being  one  of  God’s  gifts,  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  I  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  suffering  from 
dyspepsia,  or  whatever  ills  we  too  often  occasion  ourselves  by  our  neglect 
or  ill  treatment  of  that  much  abused  but  most  patient  organ,  the 
stomach,  the  obtaining  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  their  careful 
attention  to  it  themselves — many  fancied  ills  will  vanish,  and  many 
real  ones  be  mitigated. 

Then  it  is  a  great  encourager  of  good  habits.  Thus  there  is  early 
rising  ;  how  much  people  miss  by  their  wretched  practice  of  lying  in 
bed  till  the  sun  is  high  up  in  the  heavens.  The  glorious  sunrise,  the 
sweet  freshness  of  early  morn  ;  the  joyful  carol  of  the  lark,  and  all  that 
indescribable  charm  that  mornincr  has  for  those  who  love  it.  Now  the 

O 

man  who  is  fond  of  a  garden  must  be  an  early  riser.  It  is  an  old 
saying — “  The  early  bird  gets  the  first  worm but  with  him,  the 
worm  will  get  him  if  he  is  not  sharp  about  it.  He  lays  in  bed  for  a 
morning,  does  not  look  over  his  Rose  trees,  and  lo !  the  next  morning  a 
nasty  maggot  is  found  to  have  eaten  out  his  expected  bud.  He  must 
be  up  betimes,  for  his  business  must  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  only  by 
snatching  a  few  hours  from  the  night — not  in  the  way  the  song 
prescribes — that  he  can  gratify  his  desire  at  all.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  love  of  order  which  it  encourages.  An  untidy  garden  no  one  cares 
much  to  look  at,  weeds  are  an  eyesore  ;  and  although  at  one  time  it 
was  considered  the  acme  of  good  gardening  to  conceal  art,  and  make  a 
garden  look  as  natural  as  possible,  that  is  now  exploded,  and  we  at 
once  recognise  the  well-kept  flower-garden  as  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  tangled  wildness  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
clumsy  attempt  to  imitate  nature,  and  keeping  clear  of  the  excessive 
formality  of  the  Dutch  gardens,  we  can  yet  see  the  beauty  of  regularity 
and  neatness.  And  this  applies  equally  to  the  vegetable  garden  as 
to  the  flower ;  for  one  where  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  tall  and 
short  growing  kinds  all  mixed  together,  affords  no  pleasure,  while  even 
and  regular  rows  of  the  various  sorts,  carefully  arranged,  will  be  pleasing 
even  in  their  growth,  for  who  does  not  admire  the  beautiful  regularity 
of  a  Wheat  field  which  has  been  drilled  in,  and  prefer  it  to  the  one 
where  it  is  sown  broadcast.  And  let  me  add  to  these  that  it  keeps  a 
man  at  home ;  his  garden  is  generally  close  at  hand,  and  he  cannot 
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afford  time  to  be  running  about  to  other  people’s  houses ;  when  we  bear 
in  mind  how  much  harm  is  done  by  the  habit  of  tattling  and  gossiping, 
and  interference  with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours,  a  pursuit  which 
keeps  a  man  from  such  unprofitable  ways  must  be  of  service.  It  leaves 
him,  too,  but  little  time  and  opportunity  for  the  public-house ;  if  he 
enter  into  the  real  spirit  of  this  employment,  he  will  have  found  a  more 
rational  employment  than  sitting  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  sipping 
beer — if  he  wants  to  smoke  (and,  though  I  think  it  a  very  nasty  habit, 
yet  I  would  use  no  harsher  word  in  speaking  of  it),  he  can  sit  under  one 
of  his  plants  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  pipe,  for  tobacco  is  about 
the  only  way  we  have  of  destroying  the  green  aphis,  which  disfigures 
and  destroys  our  plants.  I  have  given  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
but  I  would  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  word  of  caution.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that  gardening  of  itself  will  have 
these  good  effects,  for  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  met  with  many 
who  were  apparently  lovers  of  flowers,  whose  habits  were  as  bad  and 
conduct  as  unpleasing  as  well  could  be — regular  sots,  ill-tempered,  and 
morose.  I  am  not  here  to  preach ,  but  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a 
minister,  and  therefore  would  guard  myself  from  the  supposition  of 
declaring  anything  to  be  really  of  permanent  service  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  man  but  the  grace  of  God  ;  moreover,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  ‘‘riding  a  hobby  to  death.”  I  remember  once  some  persons  having 
their  dignity  very  much  hurt,  because  after  a  concert  I  once  adverted  to 
the  danger  of  a  too  great  attention  to  music,  or  any  other  art,  as  drawing 
men  away  from  better  things.  I  hope  that  the  promoters  of  the  present 
show  will  not  have  theirs  wounded,  if,  before  it  takes  place,  I  say  the 
same  thing  of  gardening.  I  know  it  from  personal  experience.  When 
I  lived  in  Ireland  the  love  of  it  grew  on  me  so  insensibly,  that  I  found 
it  absorbing  far  more  of  my  time,  thoughts,  and  I  may  add  pocket, 
than  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  one  chief  reason  for  my  leaving  Ireland 
was  that  I  felt  that  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  really  get  out  from 
it  was  to  give  it  up  altogether ;  I  sold  off  every  one  of  my  flowers,  and 
with  many  a  pang  left  my  home.  I  mention  not  this  as  a  matter  of 
self-laudation,  but  simply  to  show  how  much  we  can  make  even  a 
harmless  recreation  harmful  by  an  over  indulgence  in  it. 

Deal.  D. 

( To  be  continued.) 


MR.  FLEMING. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  responsible  situation  of  Agent 
over  the  Staffordshire  estates  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is 
an  event  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  pass  over  without  a  word 
of  comment,  if  it  were  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  young  gardeners 
to  the  fact,  as  a  stimulus  to  their  own  improvement  and  perseverance. 

Foi  seveial  yeais  past  Mr.  b  leming  has  been  well  known  as  occupying 
the  very  foremost  rank  amongst  horticulturists,  and  both  as  a  practical 
gardener  and  gaiden  architect  has  done  very  much  to  improve  the 
practice  and  science  of  a  profession  to  which  it  is  needless  to  say  he  was 
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enthusiastically  attached,  and  which  indeed  owes  him  much.  We  may 
point  to  the  princely  gardens  at  Trentham,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
residences  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  as  affording 
evidence  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  taste  and  judgment  as  a  designer  ;  while  his 
skill  as  a  practical  gardener  may  be  fairly  represented  by  his  success  as 
an  exhibitor.  The  alterations  in  the  grounds  at  Trentham,  by  diverting 
the  channel  of  the  river  Trent  away  from  the  lake,  into  which  it  yearly 
deposited  a  vast  accumulation  of  mud,  was  a  step  as  bold  as  it  was 
successful  ;  and  the  many  forms  of  forcing  and  plant  houses  erected 
within  the  last  few  years  at  Trentham  show  great  skill,  both  as  regards 
economy  of  construction  and  adaptation  to  cultivation.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Fleming  a  numerous  body  of  young  men  have 
been  educated  at  Trentham,  on  many  of  whom  his  practical  mode  of 
teaching  has  produced  the  best  effects,  as  they  are  doing  credit  to  their 
school  and  instructor,  and  who  will  gladly  join  us  and  the  general  body 
of  practical  men  in  wishing  every  success  may  attend  the  future  labours 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  effected  so  much  for  one  department  of 
rural  economy,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  will  carry  with  him  to 
his  new  sphere  of  duty  the  same  talent  and  application,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  with  the  same  success.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Fleming 
in  having  earned  for  himself  so  distinguished  a  reward. 


DEAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  are  always  glad  to  notice  the  formation  of  new  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  floriculture,  and  there  are  some  features  connected 
with  the  first  show  of  the  above  society  which  throw  a  considerable 
interest  into  it.  It  has  originated  in  the  good  taste  and  zeal  of  a  few 
working  men  and  tradesmen,  who,  taking  a  pleasure  in  their  little 
gardens,  thought  well  to  encourage  others  to  follow  their  example,  and 
it  is  attempted  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  societies  of  the  kind, 
unfortunately,  have  always  failed ;  for  we  do  not  know  (save  it)  at  the 
present  moment,  in  East  Kent,  a  similar  institution.  The  prizes 
offered  were  such  as  could  not  tempt  the  cupidity  of  growers,  who  could 
only  be  induced  to  compete  for  the  honour  accruing  to  success.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  exhibition  would  be  of  a  first-rate  character, 
yet  some  of  the  flowers  exhibited  were  in  fine  order.  It  was  too  early 
for  Dahlias  and  Asters,  or  a  much  better  display  would  have  been 
staged.  Many  defects,  very  pardonable  for  a  young  society,  were 
noticeable,  but  we  have  every  confidence  that,  with  the  same  spirit 
displayed,  the  society  may  calculate  on  increasing  success. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prizes  in  flowers. 

Three  Dahlias  in  pots:  1st,  B.  Hulke,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain.  12  Cut  Blooms:  1st,  B.  Hulke,  Esq.;  2nd,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain,  with  Loveliness,  Edward,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton,  Lord  Fielding,  Lady  Popham,  Mrs.  Turner,  Le  Defi,  Satirist, 
Lillie  Lund,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  and  Cherub.  Fuchsia,  single  plant  : 
1st,  Mr.  James  Ricketts,  nurseryman,  Middle  Deal;  2nd,  Mr.  Newing  ; 
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3rd,  B.  Hulke,  Esq.  Single  plant  of  Balsam:  1st,  Mr.  Jas.  Ricketts ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Ramell,  Napier  Terrace ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Oldman,  Upper  Deal. 
Lilium  lancifolium :  1st,  T.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Prospect  Place;  2nd,  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dombrain.  Verbenas,  12  cut  blooms:  1st,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dom- 
brain,  with  Madame  Mattras,  King  of  Scarlets,  Attraction,  Brilliant  de 
Vaise,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Paul  Tirens,  Sims  Reeves,  Victory,  Mrs. 
Holford,  Imperialis,  Defiance,  and  General  Simpson  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Newing. 
Roses,  12  cut  blooms:  1st  Mr.  James  Ricketts;  2nd,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain,  with  H.P.  General  Jacqueminot,  General  Brea,  Geant  des 
Batailles,  Colonel  de  Rougemont,  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff,  Jules  Mar- 
o-ottin,  B.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  La  Quintinie,  Vorace,  T.  Safrano. 
Asters  :  1st,  Mr.  Ricketts  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Oldman  ;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Mercer. 
French  Marigolds:  1st,  Mrs.  Coll  m  an ;  2nd,  Mr.  Newing.  Zinnias: 
1st,  Mr.  Munns;  2nd,  Mr.  Ricketts.  Cut  Flowers,  bunch  of  12  : 
1st’,  Mr.  Shipley;  2nd,  B.  Hulke,  Esq.  Bunch  of  6:  1st,  Mr. 
Ricketts ;  2nd,  Mr.  Newing. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW,  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

Sept.  23  and  24. — This  grand  gathering  of  the  principal  Dahlia 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  took  place  under  most  favourable 
circumstances — namely,  the  weather  for  some  time  had  been  most 
favourable  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  Dahlia,  and  there  having 
been  a  clear  week  without  any  exhibition  of  importance  having  taken 
place,  the  result  was  the  most  extensive  exhibition  of  fine  flowers  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed.  The  specimens  were  large,  fresh,  and  of 
every  shade  of  colour.  The  number  of  exhibitors,  including  those 
with  seedlings,  exceeded  120.  In  one  class  alone — that  of  12  blooms 
for  Amateurs — there  were  23  collections.  To  Dahlia  growers  in 
general  it  was  a  meeting  of  great  interest,  and  as  many  could  not  attend 
to  see  the  winning  flowers,  we  give  the  names  in  full.  The  award  of 
the  judges  was  as  follows  : — 

Nurserymen,  50  dissimilar  varieties  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  with  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Admiral  Dundas,  Deutch  Weird,  Lord 
Cardigan,  Pre-eminent,  Robert  Bruce,  Peerless,  Flirt,  Triomphe  de 
Robaix,  Miss  Watts,  Touchstone,  Annie  Salter,  Lord  Bath,  Princess, 
Princess  Royal,  Pandora,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Franklin,  Perfection,  King, 
Lord  Fielding,  Mrs.  Church,  Village  Gem,  Royal  Scarlet,  Lady 
Popham,  President,  Commander,  Satirist,  Harbinger,  Cherub,  Cynthia, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Alice  Downie,  Sidney  Herbert,  Rachel  Rawlings, 
Emperor,  Orb  of  Day,  Midnight,  Major  Fellowes,  Goldfinder,  Exhi¬ 
bitor,  Lollipop,  Conqueror,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Grand  Sultan,  Miss 
Pressley,  Mrs.  Legge,  Colonel  Windham,  Venus,  Dr.  Gully  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
John  Keynes,  Salisbury,  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,  Omar  Pacha,  Amazon,  Admiral  Dundas, 
Midnight,  Rachel  Rawlings,  Miss  Pressley,  Salvator  Rosa,  Lady 
Popham,  Cynthia,  Chrysalis,  Commander,  Harbinger,  Yellow  King, 
Lady  Folkstone,  Lord  Bath,  Edward,  Mrs.  Trotter,  Inimitable,  Alice 
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Downie,  Village  Gem,  Mars,  Reginald,  Mrs.  Turner,  Pre-eminent, 
Elizabeth,  Peggy,  Lord  Palmerston,  Grand  Master,  Lilac  King,  Hope, 
Seedling,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Mr.  Critchett, 
Mrs.  Legge,  Princess,  Dr.  Gully,  Malvina,  Pandora,  Lady  Franklin, 
Mrs.  Keynes,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Annie,  Cherub, 
Empress,  Lollipop  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  C,  Drummond,  Bath,  with  Richard 
Cobden,  Bob,  Dr.  Gully,  Lady  Mildmay,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Amazon, 
Mrs.  Church,  Charles  Perry,  Sir  R.  Whittington,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mr.  Seldon,  Princess,  Annie  Salter,  Edward,  Yellow  Beauty,  Admiral 
Dundas,  Marion,  Touchstone,  Miss  Caroline,  Incomparable,  Miss 
Pressly,  Robert  Bruce,  Goldfinder,  Elizabeth,  Fearless,  Lord  Bath, 
Malvina,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Duchess,  Lord  Palmerston,  Amina,  Lollipop, 
Miss  Watts,  Commander,  Lady  Popham,  Pandora,  Empress,  Seedling, 
Standard  Bearer,  Mrs.  Trotter,  Sir  J.  Watts,  Omar  Pacha,  Beauty, 
Perfection,  John  Keynes,  Colonel  Windham,  Seedling,  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Cherub,  Lady  Franklin. 

24  Blooms :  1st,  Mr.  C.  Kimberley,  Stoke,  Coventry,  with  Pre¬ 
eminent,  Salvator  Rosa,  Lord  Palmerston,  Malvina,  Lollipop,  Ruby 
Queen,  Yellow  Beauty,  Mr.  Seldon,  Sir  James  Watts,  Cherub,  Mid¬ 
night,  Village  Gem,  Commander,  Rachel  Rawlings,  Pandora,  Deutche, 
Admiral  Dundas,  Loveliness,  Duke  of  Wellington,  White  Standard, 
King,  Golden  Hope,  Colonel  Windham,  Lady  Franklin  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H. 
Legge,  Edmonton,  with  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Turner,  Sidney 
Herbert,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Princess,  Cherub,  Omar  Pacha,  Rachel 
Rawlings,  Edward,  Lord  Cardigan,  Richard  Cobden,  Colonel  Windham, 
Mrs.  Legge,  Fearless,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Beauty  of  the  Grove, 
Amazon,  Lord  Bath,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Perfection,  Deutche,  Miss  Ward, 
Pre-eminent,  Diadem  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bragg,  Slough,  with  Lady 
Mildmay,  Lord  Cardigan,  Mrs.  Critchett,  Midnight,  Edward,  Venus, 
Touchstone,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Church,  Fearless,  Mrs.  Turner,  Bessy, 
Lollipop,  Amazon,  Commander,  Yellow  Beauty,  Colonel  Windham, 
Miss  Pressley,  Lord  Bath,  Lady  Popham,  Sir  C:  Napier,  Perfection, 
Cossack,  Annie  Rawlings ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Sealey,  Bristol,  with  Empress, 
Midnight,  Perfection,  Goliah,  Queen  of  Whites,  Royal  Scarlet,  Gold- 
finder,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Baron  Alderson,  Essex  Triumph, 
Cherub,  Dr.  Gully,  Lord  Palmerston,  Pre-eminent,  Admiral  Dundas, 
Petruchio,  Salvator  Rosa,  Touchstone,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Elizabeth, 
Yellow  Beauty,  Lollipop,  Beauty  of  Slough  ;  5th,  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  with  Empress,  Edward,  Dr.  Gully,  Mr.  Seldon,  Amazon, 
Omar  Pacha,  Rachel  Rawlings,  Lord  Bath,  Miss  Pressley,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Caroline,  Constancy,  Colonel  Windham,  Midnight, 
Cherub,  Lord  Palmerston,  Yellow  Beauty,  Grand  Sultan,  Lord  Fielding, 
Lollipop,  Lord  Cardigan,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Pandora,  Lady  Popham  ; 
6th,  Mr.  George  Edward,  York,  with  Lady  Mildmay,  General  Fauchier, 
Amazon,  Cherub,  Midnight,  Richard  Cobden,  John  Keynes,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Admiral  Dundas,  Commander,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Goldfinder, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Miss  Watts,  Lord  Bath,  Cossack,  Annie,  Lady 
Popham,  Pre-eminent,  Mr.  Critchett,  Miss  Pressley,  Absolom,  Edward 
Harrison,  Village  Gem. 

12  Fancies  (tipped)  :  1st,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Baron  Alderson, 
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Mrs.  Hansard,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Bective,  Jupiter,  Duchess  of 
Kent,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Mrs.  Kean,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Duchesse 
de  Brabant,  Lady  Paxton,  Madame  Alboni ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Legge,  with 
Lady  Paxton,  Dinah,  Miss  Frampton,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Miss 
Ward,  Kaiserin  von  CEstereich,  Topsy,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Miss 
Herbert,  Princess  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Fire  King  ;  3rd,  Mr.  John 
Keynes,  with  Miss  Eugenie,  Miss  Frampton,  Louisa  Butler,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Pigeon,  Amadis,  Jupiter,  Lady  Paxton,  Duchess  of  Kent, 
Baron  Alderson,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Laronge. 

12  Fancies  (striped  and  spotted)  :  1st,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with 
Flirt,  Carnation,  Marc  Antony,  Oliver  Twist,  La  Defi,  Souter  Johnny, 
Conqueror,  Charles  Perry,  Gloire  de  Kain,  Village  Bride,  Comet, 
Beauty  of  High  Cross;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Kimberley,  with  Carnation,  Comet, 
Mr.  Peacock,  Charles  Perry,  Conqueror,  Beauty  of  High  Cross,  Village 
Bride,  Amphion,  Gloire  de  Kain,  Enchantress,  Inimitable,  Constance  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  with  Souter  Johnny,  Oliver  Twist,  Tiger,  Favourite, 
La  Defi,  Charles  Perry,  Tam  o’Shanter,  Carnation,  Conqueror,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Seedling,  Marmoset. 

Amateurs,  24  Blooms :  1st,  Rev.  C.  Fellowes,  Shottesham  Rectory, 
Norfolk,  with  Fanny  Keynes,  Sir  J.  Watts,  Miss  Pressley,  Pre-eminent, 
Lady  Popham,  Lord  Bath,  Mrs.  Church,  Commander,  Village  Gem, 
Major  Fellowes,  Cherub,  Emperor,  Miss  Caroline,  Satirist,  Enchantress, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Marion,  Perfection,  Cynthia,  Triomphe  de  Pecq, 
Eurydice,  Venus,  Rubens,  Robert  Bruce  ;  2nd,  George  Holmes,  Esq., 
Brook  Lodge,  Norwich,  with  Robert  Bruce,  Pre-eminent,  Village  Gem, 
Venus,  Commander,  Lady  Popham,  Royal  Scarlet,  King,  Sir  J.  Watts, 
Touchstone,  Orange  Perfection,  Canary,  Midnight,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Marion,  Mrs.  Church,  Elizabeth,  Standard  Bearer,  Pandora,  Cherub, 
Miss  Pressley,  Satirist,  Lord  Bath,  Lollipop ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry, 
Castle  Bromwich,  with  Marion,  Touchstone,  Mrs.  Church,  Commander, 
Mr.  Critchett,  Charles  Perry,  Perfection,  Miss  Pressley,  Satirist,  Annie 
Salter,  Midnight,  Colonel  Windham,  Lollipop,  Yellow  Beauty,  Lady 
Popham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Bath,  Cherub,  Empress,  Royal  Scarlet, 
Village  Gem,  Robert  Bruce,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lady  Frampton  : 
4th,  Mr.  Grant,  Shottesham  Park,  Norfolk,  with  Cossack,  Lilac  King, 
Lord  Bath,  Lady  Mildmay,  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Miss  Pressley,  Gold- 
finder,  Richard  Cobden,  Master  Mansfield,  Pre-eminent,  Mr.  Seldon, 
Village  Gem,  Major  Fellowes,  Cherub,  Midnight,  Yellow  Beauty, 
Commander,  Mrs.  Church,  Lord  Palmerston,  Fanny  Keynes,  Lady 
Popham,  Marion,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Lollipop ;  5th,  Mr.  W.  Dodds, 
Salisbury,  with  Cynthia,  Lord  Bath,  Lady  Popham,  Pre-eminent, 
Lollipop,  Colonel  Windham,  Admiral  Dundas,  Mr.  Herbert,  Cherub, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Miracle,  Annie,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Triomphe  de 
Pecq,  Edward,  Midnight,  Dr.  Gully,  Mrs.  Turner,  Premier,  Amazon, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lady  Franklin,  Souter  Johnny,  Chrysalis  ; 
6th,  John  Sladden,  Esq.,  Ash  next  Sandwich,  with  Marion,  Perfection, 
Standard  Bearer,  Commander,  Mrs.  Turner,  Cossack,  Dr.  Gully, 
Edward,  Admiral  Dundas,  Colonel  Windham,  Triomphe  de  Pecq, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  King,  Omar  Pacha,  Mr.  Critchett,  Canary,  Venus, 
Pandora,  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  Cherub,  Touchstone,  Village  Gem,  Charles 
Perry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
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12  Blooms :  1st,  Mr.  H.  Bush,  Swainswick,  Bath,  with  Pandora, 
Marion,  Cherub,  Robert  Bruce,  Yellow  Beauty,  Lady  Franklin, 
Admiral  Dundas,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Lady  Popham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Colonel  Windham  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Brentford, 
with  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Perfection,  Mrs.  Church,  Miss  Pressley,  Sir 
R.  Whittington,  Brentford  Hero,  Cherub,  Touchstone,  Lady  Popham, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Marion,  Standard  Bearer ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Green,  High 
Cross,  Ware,  Herts,  with  Midnight,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Royal  Scarlet, 
Mrs.  Church,  Pandora,  Miss  Pressley,  Marion,  Cherub,  Lady  Popham, 
Touchstone,  Village  Gem,  Lord  Eversley ;  4th,  Mr.  Lidgard,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  with  Robert  Bruce,  Lollipop,  Sir  R.  Whittington,  Cherub,  Pre¬ 
eminent,  Lady  Popham,  Amazon,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Mr.  Seldon,  Deutche,  Village  Gem  ;  5th,  Mr.  J.  James,  Slade  End, 
Birmingham,  with  Robert  Bruce,  Touchstone,  Lollipop,  Empress,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Miss  Pressley,  Lord  Bath,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Church,  Colonel  Windham,  Perfection ;  6th,  Mr.  J.  Pope,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  with  Mrs.  Church,  Lord  Raglan,  Loveliness,  Deutche, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Fanny  Keynes,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Standard  Bearer,  Lord  Palmerston,  Amazon,  Marion  ;  7th,  Mr.  R. 
James,  Stoke  Newington,  with  Lord  Palmerston,  Lollipop,  Colonel 
Windham,  Pandora,  Fanny,  Lady  Franklin,  Fearless,  Amazon,  Gen. 
Faucher,  Edward,  Dr.  Gully,  Lord  Cardigan ;  8th,  G.  C.  Sladden, 
Esq.,  Ash  next  Sandwich,  with  Marion,  Dr.  Gully,  Mr.  Critchett, 
Edward,  Touchstone,  Standard  Bearer,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Village  Gem, 
Cherub,  Commander,  Perfection,  Triomphe  de  Pecq. 

12  Fancies :  1st,  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  with  Lady  Paxton,  Conqueror, 
Mrs.  Bushel,  Oliver  Twist,  Baron  Alderson,  Gloire  de  Kain,  Marc 
Antony,  Charles  Perry,  Comet,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Papilio,  Car¬ 
nation  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Dodds,  with  Carnation,  Souter  Johnny,  Jessie, 
Lady  Paxton,  Spider,  Countess  of  Derby,  Premier,  Madame  Alboni, 
Jupiter,  Lord  Stanley,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Bushell ;  3rd,  Rev. 
Charles  Fellowes,  with  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Charles  Perry,  Impera¬ 
trice  Eugenie,  Oliver  Twist,  Comedy,  Magician,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Lady 
Paxton,  Carnation,  Conqueror,  Enchantress,  Jupiter  ;  4th,  Rev.  C. 
Roe,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  Tam  O’Shanter,  Queen,  Mrs.  Bushell, 
Lord  Bristol,  Fancy  King,  Florence  Nightingale,  Perseverance,  Charles 
Perry,  Lady  Paxton,  Inimitable,  Conqueror,  La  Defi. 

6  Fancies :  1st,  Mr.  J.  James,  Slade  End,  Birmingham,  with  Baron 
Alderson,  Empress  Eugenie,  Lady  Paxton,  Enchantress,  Charles  Perry, 
Imperatrice ;  2nd,  Mr.  Woodward,  Stoke,  Coventry,  with  Jupiter, 
Baron  Alderson,  Charles  Perry,  Magician,  Lady  Paxton,  Duchess  of 
Kent  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss,  Brill,  with  Topsy,  Conqueror, 
Inimitable,  Miss  Frampton,  Souter  Johnny,  Imperatrice  Eugenie ; 
4th,  Mr.  H.  Bush,  with  Souter  Johnny,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Enchantress, 
Carnation,  Pigeon,  La  Defi. 

Of  en  Glasses. — Best  Ornamental  Group  of  Cut  Dahlias :  1st,  Mr. 
C.  Turner.  The  Best  Device  composed  of  Dahlias :  1st,  Mr.  C. 
Turner ;  2nd,  Mr.  Woodward,  Stoke,  Coventry.  Best  6  Dahlias  in 
pots:  1st,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Golden  Ball,  Captain  Ingram, 
Empress  of  Whites,  Beaute  de  Masseffs,  Titian,  Royal  Purple  ;  2nd, 
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Mr.  Charles  Brown,  Dulwich.  Extra  Prize  :  A  Silver  Cup,  £10  10s. 
(This  handsome  prize  was  presented  by  Mr.  Waite,  jun.,  of  Holtforn). 
12  best  new  Dahlias,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Mrs.  Church,  Standard 
Bearer,  Alice  Downie,  Village  Gem,  Elizabeth,  King,  Miss  Pressley, 
Miss  Watts,  Loveliness,  Peerless,  Commander,  Marion. 

Seedlings  were  shown  in  great  numbers  ;  we  will  now  merely  enu¬ 
merate  those  that  received  Certificates,  reserving  to  a  future  occasion 
our  critical  remarks.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Flirt 
(Holmes)  ;  Chairman  (Turner) ;  Orb  of  Day  (Church) ;  Rosebud 
(Rawlings)  ;  The  Chancellor  (Shenton).  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Star  of  the  North  (Harrison)  ;  Conqueror  (Cook)  ;  Mentor  (Briggs)  ; 
Acme  (Perry)  ;  Leonard  (Wheeler)  ;  Chieftain  (Bragg)  ;  Daughter  of 
the  Morning  (Rawlings) ;  Dr.  Livingstone  (Rawlings) ;  Enchantress 
(Fellowes). 

The  Morninq  Chronicle  reports  that — “  With  respect  to  the  Dahlias 
generally — the  great  attraction  of  the  exhibition — we  have  not  space  * 
to  enter  at  length  into  their  respective  merits,  but  they  were  all,  even 
those  which  did  not  obtain  prizes,  of  the  most  beautiful  description, 
rich  and  varied  in  character,  and  testificatory  of  the  uncommon  talent 
of  the  cultivators.” 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

( Continued  from  page  275.) 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  its 
environs  within  the  last  few  years  are  very  great,  and  nothin^  so 
forcibly  reminds  the  visitor  of  this  as  witnessing  the  cleanliness  and  order 
of  modern  Paris  compared  with  what  it  was  even  twenty  years  back.  At 
the  former  period  the  streets  were  the  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  filth 
and  rubbish,  and  in  many  places  they  were  worn  into  ruts  so  as 
to  be  hardly  passable ;  now  they  are  a  model  of  cleanness  and  comfort. 
This  care  of  the  public  roads  and  thoroughfares  is  not  confined  to  Paris  ; 
wherever  we  went  we  found  the  roads  macadamised  and  carefully 
attended  to,  and  indeed  equal,  and  in  many  parts  superior,  to  the  best 
roads  in  Britain. 

Bois  de  Boulogne. — The  wood  or  park  of  Boulogne  formerly  con¬ 
sisted  of  masses  of  wood,  principally  Oak,  Chesnut,  Elm,  and  Acacia, 
mostly  of  small  size,  or  what  we  should  call  in  England  coppice  wood, 
interspersed  with  open  common  ground.  It  extends  from  the  Triumphal 
Arch,  at  the  top  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  to  the  town  of  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine,  some  five  miles,  and  may  be  as  much  in  width.  This  wood  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians  on 
holidays  and  Sundays,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  been  remodelled  and  embellished  into  its  present  form  ;  this  as 
well  as  the  improvements  in  Paris,  has  been  carried  out  under' the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  done  so  much  to  beautify 
and  adorn  the  French  capital  in  so  short  a  time,  that  the  wonder  is  how 
it  has  all  been  got  through  so  quickly  and  successfully. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  at  present  laid  out  and  kept,  though 
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deficient  in  large  trees,  may  yet  be  considered  the  most  ornamental 
piece  of  ground  in  Europe  for  its  size ;  numerous  broad  carriage  drives 
wind  through  and  round  it,  and  there  is  a  mass  of  artificial  rock-work 
in  one  part  on  a  gigantic  scale,  formed  with  the  famous  water-worn 
stones  from  the  Forest  of  Fontainbleau ;  these  are  of  immense  size, 
and  have  been  very  artistically  put  together,  their  great  size  having 
rendered  their  transport  impracticable  without  breaking  them.  The 
grounds  contain  a  good  piece  of  water,  the  banks  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  outline  of  the  water,  are  at  present  rather  objectionable  from  a  want 
of  boldness  ;  but  the  planting  as  it  grows  up  will  alter  this  defect, 
and  produce  more  intricacy  and  light  and  shade  on  the  water’s  margin, 
which  it  at  present  wants.  The  Catalan,  or  enclosed  garden,  belongs 
to  a  company,  and  is  laid  out  more  as  a  large  flower-garden  and  place 
of  amusement.  We  noticed,  among  others,  some  novel  beds  of  flowers 
in  this  enclosure,  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  in  the  full  noon¬ 
tide  of  their  splendour. 

We  may  here  remind  our  flower- gardening  readers  that  there  are 
some  bedding-out  plants  which  thrive  much  better  in  France  than  with 
us.  Of  these  we  may  mention  Petunias,  which  were  everywhere  a 
perfect  blaze  of  colour,  and  they  certainly  have  many  fine  varieties. 
Phlox  Drummondi  is  also  a  favourite,  and  does  extremely  well  with 
them.  Gladioluses  are  also  largely  grown;  as  are  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
of  which  we  noticed  a  very  fine  cerise-coloured  one.  Calceolarias 
seldom  appear ;  the  climate,  we  expect,  is  too  dry  for  them  ;  but  they 
possess  a  host  of  other  things  as  substitutes.  What  appeared  as  novel¬ 
ties  were  beds  of  fine-foliaged  plants — Arundo  donax  variegata,  the 
hardy  Bamboo,  and  Caladium  pictum  and  bicolor  ;  these  latter  must 
have  been  well  grown  before  planting  out ;  they  form  very  beautiful 
objects,  especially  near  the  margin  of  water.  We  also  noticed  beds  of 
Canna  indica,  mixed  with  the  late  scarlet-flowering  Lobelias,  a  judicious 
mixture  of  fine  foliage  and  fine  flowers,  and  altogether  a  very  striking 
combination.  Canna  Warczewicsi  also  makes  a  grand  bed  by  itself,  or 
mixed  with  tall  Gladiolus,  or  Salvia  patens ;  as  before  noticed,  these 
latter  are  great  favourites.  One  way  of  treating  them  is  to  plant 
between  the  rows  of  bulbs  young  Asparagus  plants  ;  the  feathery  spray 
of  the  Grass  forms  a  good  bottom  to  the  beds,  and  hides  the  long  stems 
of  the  flowers,  besides  forming  an  admirable  contrast.  Salvias  grow 
magnificently  here.  The  sunny  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water 
with  which  every  plant  (not  excepting  the  lawns)  is  daily  provided, 
produce  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  amount  of  bloom  is  in 
proportion.  The  whole  of  the  Grass  lawns,  walks,  and  beds  were 
in  the  best  order  for  neatness  and  good  culture,  no  expense  appears 
to  be  spared  to  bring  everything  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Beds 
of  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  were  sprinkled  over  the 
ground  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  occasionally  through  a  vista  of  shrubs,  or  beneath  the  branches 
of  trees,  gave  a  charming  effect  to  the  scenery,  by  supplying  spots 
of  colour  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Baron 
Rothschild  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Boulogne,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
public  grounds.  We  visited  his  excellent  head  gardener,  M.  Bergman, 
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at  Suresnes,  where  the  Baron’s  seat  was  formerly,  and  indeed  his 
gardening  establishment  is  still  there,  until  the  alterations  at  the 
Chateau  at  Boulogne  are  fully  completed.  M.  Bergman  most  kindly 
showed  us  everything  at  Suresnes,  and  then  accompanied  us  to 
Boulogne.  At  Suresnes  the  houses  and  conservatories  had  been  taken 
down,  as  the  place  is  sold,  but  we  noticed  a  fine  wall  of  Peaches  in 
excellent  condition ;  but  the  dessert  Grapes,  especially  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  were  sadly  affected  with  mildew,  though  it  was  not  so  observable 
in  the  vineyards,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  the  vicinity,  and  we 
afterwards  understood  that  it  would  not  materially  injure  the  produce 
of  the  Vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  M.  Bergman  is  forming 
a  large  garden  for  the  Baron  at  Boulogne,  including  a  set  of  Pine  pits, 
vineries  for  forcing  Grapes,  an  immense  orangery,  and  the  usual  con¬ 
veniences  for  supplying  a  first-class  establishment.  We  looked  over 
the  flower-garden  adjoining  the  Chateau.  The  garden  forms  a  long 
parallelogram,  with  a  raised  terrace  walk  on  one  side  and  a  large  and 
unique  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  beds  for  flowers  are  arranged  in 
long  borders,  following  the  shape  of  the  ground  and  accompanying  the 
walks.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  lines ;  not  altogether  in  the  striped 
or  ribbon  fashion  of  the  English,  but  a  more  mixed  manner  ;  the  effect, 
however,  to  our  mind,  is  more  beautiful,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
less  of  formality  in  the  arrangement,  and  of  course  far  greater  variety. 
Some  of  the  borders,  however,  had  the  plants  partly  in  lines  and  partly 
mixed.  For  example :  one  border,  with  an  Ivy  edging  12  inches  wide, 
had  next  a  row  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  pegged  down  ;  next  white 
Petunia;  then  scarlet  Geranium,  followed  by  the  orange  Erysimum 
and  white  Chrysanthemum,  backed  by  blue  Salvias  and  Gladiolus, 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  bed  :  in  another  arrangement,  the  white 
Nierembergia  filicaulis  (which  blooms  very  profusely  here),  was  placed 
next  the  Ivy  edging ;  then  a  row  of  a  cerise-coloured  Geranium  ; 
then  mixed  Petunias,  followed  by  orange,  and  backed  by  mixed  plants, 
principally  Salvias,  Pentstemons,  and  Gladiolus  ;  dwarf  Dahlias  took 
the  place  of  these,  in  some  cases,  for  the  centre  lines,  and  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  Verbenas  was  introduced  in  others,  as  were  also  Phloxes,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  and  Lobelias.  In  all  cases  the  combination  of  colour,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  was  harmonious  as  well  as  effective  ;  indeed,  we 
never  before  saw  a  garden  in  which  showy  colours  of  every  variety 
were  so  effectively  contrasted  and  blended  together  ;  in  which  respect, 
with  all  deference  to  many  of  our  most  noted  gardens,  it  formed  a 
contrast  in  all  respects  favourable  to  French  taste.  The  water  in  the 
fountain  is  made  to  fall  down  the  sides  in  a  series  of  small  cascades  ; 
the  other  two  compartments  are  filled  with  flowers,  forming  raised  beds, 
to  match  the  cascades ;  these  are  filled  with  the  painted  leaved  Caladium 
(bicolor)  and  Canna,  mixed  with  the  Lobelia  Victoria,  a  fine  showy 
kind.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  place  without  expressing  our 
best  thanks  to  M.  Bergman  for  his  great  courtesy  and  kindness,  nor 
yet  of  adding  our  testimony  to  the  talent  and  taste  which  he  every¬ 
where  displays. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  PINETUM. 

[Continued  from,  page  286.) 

P.  insignis.  Young  trees  of  this  handsome  Pinus  vary  very  much, 
some  growing  with  a  single  stem,  like  P.  radiata,  while  others  form  a 
number  of  rival  leaders  at  first,  until  one  overtakes  the  rest.  A  tree 
20  years  planted  is  60  feet  high  and  25  in  diameter.  Younger  trees 
have  made  shoots  this  year  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  This  tree  and 
radiata  evidently  prefer  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  on  wet  or  clayey  soils  they 
invariably  look  yellow  and  sickly.  For  poor,  dry,  sandy  soils  I  know 
of  no  tree  so  ornamental  or  which  grows  quicker. 

P.  ayacahnite.  Summer  shoots  18  inches  long.  The  sil very- 
looking  leaves  and  light-coloured  bark  of  this  species  produce  a  fine 
effect.  A  very  ornamental  tree  for  a  lawn  or  for  the  margin  of 
plantations. 

P.  pseudo-str ohm.  Allied  to,  though  distinct  from,  P.  excelsa,  more 
compact,  and  a  very  handsome  hardy  tree ;  has  made  wood  2  feet  long 
this  season. 

P.  monticola.  Growth  1  foot ;  does  not  grow  very  vigorously  here ; 
a  grafted  plant. 

P.  Lambertiana .  Summer’s  wood  9  inches  only ;  growth  stunted ; 
a  grafted  plant. 

Abies  Douglasi. — Summer  shoots  from  three  to  four  feet,  growing 
very  rapidly,  though  I  believe  a  heavier  soil  would  suit  them  better. 

A.  taxifolia. — Very  fine  and  distinct;  growth  18  inches;  plant 
raised  from  a  cutting. 

A.  Menziesii. — Growth  this  year  nine  inches  ;  soil  much  too  dry 
and  poor  for  this  species ;  should  be  planted  in  a  damp  situation,  when 
it  makes  a  very  ornamental  tree. 

A.  Frazeri. — Growth  nine  inches.  The  remarks  above  also  apply 
to  this  species. 

A.  alba  has  made  six  inches  growth.  This  tree  does  better  here  than 
either  of  the  above,  but  would  prefer  a  cooler  soil,  and  probably  a  richer 
one.  The  trees  here  are  covered  profusely  with  small  purple  cones,  and 
just  now  are  very  ornamental  objects. 

A.  Pichta. — Growth  nine  inches  ;  dense  habit,  and  dark  green 
foliage.  I  consider  this  a  fine  distinct  kind,  and  not  very  much 
inferior  to  Nordmanniana.  This  tree  would  produce  a  grand  effect  if 
planted  in  masses  of  considerable  size.  Let  our  landscape  gardeners 
look  to  this. 

A.  rubra. — Nine  inches  ;  an  elegant  looking  tree,  bearing  greenish 
purple  cones.  A  moister  soil  would  apparently  suit  it  better. 

A.  balsamifera. — An  old  introduced  Pine,  but  a  very  ornamental 
tree  when  young  ;  growth  here  1 8  inches,  but  should  have  a  rich  heavy 
soil  to  grow  in  perfection. 

A.  nobilis. — Growth  of  leader  this  season  ten  inches,  but  making  a 
close  compact  growth.  Both  this  and  A.  amabilis  and  grandis  thrive 
best  in  a  deep  rich  loam.  I  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  beauty  of  this, 
as  it  is  well  known. 
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Wellingionia  gigantea. — Growth  here  not  so  rapid  as  in  some  places. 
One  in  a  cool  moist  hank,  sheltered  by  other  trees,  grows  nearly  as  fast 
again  as  those  on  dry  sand.  Present  year’s  growth  about  nine  inches. 

Thuja  gigantea  (Low). — Made  one  foot  of  wood  already,  and  will 
apparently  grow  one  foot  more  before  winter.  This  would  probably  do 
better  on  richer  soil,  but  its  growth  is  satisfactory,  and  a  beautiful 
distinct  thing  it  is  ;  no  pleasure  ground  should  be  without  it. 

Cupressus  Lambertiana. — I  call  the  horizontal  branched  variety  C. 
macrocarpa,  as  the  one  introduced  by  Hartweg.  There  are  three  here 
nearly  together,  planted  in  1850,  and  were  about  three  feet  high. 
The  tallest  now  measures  25  feet  in  height,  and  1 1  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  next  is  22  feet  by  11  ;  and  the  smallest  19  by  11  feet  diameter. 
All  are  exceedingly  vigorous,  and  perfectly  fastigiate  in  habit.  Judging 
from  their  size  and  vigour  I  should  say  the  soil  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
growth  of  this  beautiful  Cypress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too 
widely  known. 

C.  Goveniana. — Planted  same  time  as  above,  and  then  2  feet  high. 
The  largest  is  now  21  feet  high,  and  6  feet  diameter,  growing  rapidly, 
and  covered  with  cones,  which  has  been  the  case  for  two  or  three  years 
past.  So  numerous  have  these  been  that  one  or  two  specimens  have 
suffered  from  being  overloaded.  A  beautiful  and  graceful  growing  tree, 
with  bright  green  foliage. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — The  soil  here  is  much  too  poor  for  this 
Conifer :  it,  however,  thrives  pretty  well,  though  not  so  vigorous  as 
specimens  I  have  seen  on  better  ground.  The  dry  weather  has  made 
its  growth  late,  and  I  shall  defer  measuring  them  till  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Juniperus  JJhdeana. — Growth  this  year  three  feet,  being  distinct 
and  ornamental,  with  reddish  coloured  bark,  and  glaucous  foliage.  This 
was  killed  half  way  down  a  few  years  since,  but  has  recovered,  and  is 
now  making  a  fine  tree  ;  somewhat  tender  when  young. 

Sequoia  gigantea. — Planted  in  1850;  then  four  feet  high  ;  tallest 
plant  is  now  28  feet  high,  and  14  feet  through ;  several  others  nearly 
as  high,  and  some  wider  in  diameter  than  the  above.  Grows  from  three 
to  four  feet  each  season.  This  will  make  a  noble  tree  for  a  park  or 
large  pleasure  ground ;  its  distinct  foliage  and  singular  looking  bark 
will  render  it  a  picturesque  object  as  it  grows  up.  The  sand  here 
agrees  with  it  very  well,  but  I  see  it  thrives  best  when  the  soil  is  cool 
and  somewhat  moist,  and  would  no  doubt  grow  faster  in  a  rich  damp 
loam,  which  this  section  likes  the  best. 

P.  Mugho  and  M.  obliqua. — Slow  growing  trees  ;  these,  though  only 
eight  years  planted,  have  all  the  character  of  aged  trees,  and  it  strikes 
me  would  be  suitable  for  small  lawns  or  rockwork,  where  miniature 
trees  (not  deformities)  would  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  artist ; 
growth  six  feet  in  eight  years. 

P.  Pumilio. — Four  to  six  feet  high,  12  feet  through.  This  has 
been  supposed  merely  a  synonym  of  the  above,  but  is  evidently  distinct. 
This  too  is  a  useful  tree  for  covering  banks,  or  rocky  ground,  where  they 
would  soon  spread  over  a  large  surface,  without  growing  higher  than 
five  or  six  feet. 
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I  .  Pallassiana. — A  noble  looking  tree ;  allied  to  if  not  the  same 
thing  as  taurica ;  mine,  however,  appears  different.  The  average 

yearly  growth  eighteen  inches.  The  tree  has  grown  fifteen  feet  in  eicrht 
years.  G 

P.  Cembra. — With  me  this  is  a  slow  growing  tree,  but  is  valuable 
to  the  planter  for  its  fine  silvery  leaves  and  erect  growth.  Annual 
growth  six  inches. 

Abws  Morinda,  Smithiana,  and  Kkutrow. — I  can  see  no  difference 
betv  een  these  three,  and  take  them  to  be  specifically  the  same  ;  a  very 
graceful  form  of  Spruce  Fir,  with  somewhat  pendulous  branches,  and 
light  green  leaves..  Growth  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  this  season. 
Ihese  trees,  of  which  there  are  many  here,  vary  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  feet  in  height.  I  can  recommend  this  for  general  planting,  as  a 
single  specimen,  contrasting,  as  it  does,  well  with  the  European  and 
American  section  of  Spruce  Firs. 

A.  Nordmanniana. — Young  plants  seasons  growth  nine  inches ; — 
a  tree  with  dark  massive  looking  foliage,  and  fine  appearance. 

.  '  Pudujia.  This,  which  is  said  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Sylvestris, 

will  turn  out  to  be  a  distinct  and  handsome  Pine.  Season’s  wood  nine 
inches  long. 


HUMBLE  BEES. 

( Continued  from  page  134). 

I  HAVE  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  last  paper  that  humble  bees  are 
assailed  by  a  variety  of  enemies.  I  shall,  however,  only  give  an 
account  of  such  as  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation — beginning 
with  humble  bee  flies  : — Towards  the  end  of  summer  almost  all  the  nests 
of  humble  bees  that  I  have  investigated  (those  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  those  underground)  contain  amongst  the  combs  a  number 
of  loose  larvae,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  and  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  the  body  being  round  and  broad 
at  one  end,  and  tapering  off  to  a  point  at  the  other,  which  has  no 
perceptible  head  ; — the  broad  end  has  a  dark  spot  in  the  middle,  and  is 
armed  with  a  fan-shaped  tuft  of  six  spines  or  bristles ; — if  the  comb 
is  laid  by  for  a  little  while,  some  of  these  larvse  will  work  their  way 
out  of  it ;  and  if  the  cells  are  opened  at  an  earlier  period,  they  will  be 
found  at  an  immature  state,  of  a  much  smaller  size,  frequently  two  in  a 
cell,  with  a  humble  bee  larva,  that  has  just  assumed  the  form  of  a  bee, 
but  is  still  soft  and  milky  ; — they  may  be  seen  occasionally  half-buried 
in  the  abdomens  of  young  bees,  and  evidently  preying  upon  them. 
When  out  of  the  cells,  these  parasites  appear  incapable  of  taking  any 
nourishment,  or  doing  any  further  mischief,  but  pass  the  winter  in  the 
grub  state,  changing  afterwards  into  a  chrysalis  in  the  end  of  May,  and 
hatching  in  June  and  July — they  then  appear  as  humble  bee  flies, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  of  the  same  size,  and  differing 
only  slightly  in  colour,  bred  from  larvae  exactly  similar — they  are  not 
unlike  a  small  humble  bee  in  appearance ;  the  front  of  the  head,  which 
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is  adorned  with  small  plumed  antennae,  is  yellowish.  The  body  in  one 
species  is  dark  brown,  with  the  end  of  the  abdomen  covered  with  white 
down,  and  in  the  other  black,  with  a  bright  rusty  red  extremity.  I 
have  found  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  both  species.  How  these  eggs  are 
introduced  into  the  nests,  and  the  larvae  into  the  combs  of  humble  bees, 
is  an  entomological  puzzle. 

Another  species  of  larva  is  also  found  in  the  nests  of  humble  bees, 
which  produces  the  small  flies  that  swarm  in  woods  and  lanes  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  are  so  perseveringly  annoying  to  horses  and 
pedestrians  ;  this  is,  I  believe,  identical  with  the  common  small  house 
fly.  The  larvae  are  of  a  pale  hazel  colour,  smaller  than  those  above 
described,  but  possessing  likewise  the  fan-shaped  tuft  of  bristles 
on  their  broad  end ;  the  body  is  more  slender  in  shape  than  that  of  the 
other  species  ;  aud  tapers  more  to  the  head,  which  ends  in  a  pointed 
proboscis,  which  the  grub  rests  upon  when  in  motion,  to  assist  its 
progress.  Having  at  the  end  of  July  dug  out  a  nest  that  was  recently 
forsaken  by  its  tenants,  I  found  a  vast  number  of  these  larvae  among 
the  combs  (which  contained  no  young  brood,  nor  any  honey),  some  full 
grown,  others  hardly  larger  than  a  pin’s  head.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain,  however,  precisely  the  manner  in  which  they  prey  upon 
the  bees.  Another  enemy  of  the  humble  bee  is  the  wax  moth.  The 
caterpillars  of  this  insect,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  about  an  inch 
long,  slender,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  brown  colour,  devour  the 
comb  of  such  as  build  on  the  ground,  and  bind  together  the  moss  which 
covers  it,  by  spinning  amongst  it  slight  silky  webs.  The  moth  is 
hatched  in  July,  and  is  about  an  inch  across  the  wings.  As  to  colour, 
the  fore  wings,  which  at  the  shoulders  are  buff,  are  closed  at  a  third  of 
their  length  by  a  dark  red  brown  streak,  having  three  waves  or  arches  ; 
the  centre  of  the  wing  is  then  red  brown,  blending  into  the  olive  green 
tint  of  its  outer  portion  ;  back  wings  silvery  buff.  The  last  enemy  of 
the  humble  bee  that  I  shall  notice,  as  having  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  is  a  little  tick,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  very  active 
in  its  movements.  This  harbours  more  or  less  in  all  nests  of  any 
age,  and  is  a  sad  pest  to  its  inmates.  There  are  frequently  a  few  to  be 
found  towards  the  end  of  summer  on  the  bodies  of  most  humble  bees 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  of  the  insect,  but  they  are  some¬ 
times  destructive  to  those  they  infest,  for  I  have  seen  two  young  queen 
bees  of  the  Lapidaria  species,  that  came  out  of  a  hole  in  my  garden  wall, 
so  incrusted  with  these  vermin  from  the  thorax  to  the  red  coloured 
extremity  of  their  bodies,  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  fly,  and 
fluttered  about  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  ground,  where,  no  doubt,  they 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  I  have  now  to  give  such  a  short  description 
of  each  of  the  commoner  bees  as  will  enable  persons  unversed  in 
entomology  to  recognise  them  at  sight : — 

1.  Terrestris  (living  in  the  earth),  so  called  from  making  its  nest 
deep  under  ground  ;  this  is  the  commonest  species  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  ;  its  general  colour  is  black,  with  the  front  of  the  thorax  and 
a  belt  across  the  back  of  the  abdomen  yellow,  the  extremity  white.  A 
variety  of  this  species  has  the  stripes  of  the  thorax  and  back  and  the 
end  of  the  body  tawny ;  it  is  usually  larger  than  the  other  kind. 
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2.  Subinterrupta  (partly  interrupted).  Builds  underground. 
General  colour  black ;  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  belt  (sometimes 
broken  or  interrupted)  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  yellow ;  the 
extremity  pale  red.  This  and  the  first  described  species  builds  under¬ 
ground,  may  be  observed,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  frequenting 
the  flowers  of  the  Crocus,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Gooseberry. 

3.  Hortorum  (garden  humble  bee).  General  colour  black;  the 
front  and  back  of  the  thorax  and  front  of  the  abdomen  bright  yellow ; 
the  extremity  white.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species — one 
instead  of  yellow  has  hair  of  a  dark  buff  colour,  like  faded  yellow  hair  ; 
the  other  variety  is  smaller  in  size,  and  altogether  darker  in  colour. 
This  bee,  as  its  name  implies,  is  abundant  in  most  gardens  ;  builds 
underground. 

4.  Muscorum  (Moss  humble  bee).  The  adult  female  has  the 
thorax  of  a  bright  fulvous  or  yellowish  red  ;  the  hair  of  the  abdomen, 
paler  and  rather  thin,  leaving  each  segment,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the 
body,  distinctly  visible.  The  young  bees  are  paler  in  colour  according 
to  age  ;  this  species  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  last  described  ;  it 
forms  its  comb  on  the  ground,  and  covers  it  with  moss  ;  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  that  the  Violet  comes  into  blossom. 

5.  Floralis  (floral).  This  species  differs  from  the  preceding,  chiefly 
in  size,  being  a  full  third  less ;  it  also  has  the  hair  on  the  abdomen 
brighter,  and  the  segments  more  clearly  marked.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  species  or  varieties,  which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
the  above  ;  they  all  form  their  comb  on  the  ground,  and  cover  it  with 
Moss. 

6.  Tunstallana  (Tunstall’s  bee).  General  colour  black;  the  front 
and  back  of  the  thorax  tawny,  and  the  end  of  the  body  (except  the 
extreme  point),  white.  Some  few  specimens,  instead  of  tawny,  have 
yellow  hair  on  the  parts  above  mentioned ;  builds  underground ;  this 
bee  is  attracted  by  the  blossoms  of  early  Beans. 

7-  Sylvarum  (the  wood  bee).  The  body  and  front  of  the  head  are 
covered  with  whitish  hair,  except  the  thorax  between  the  wings,  which 
is  black,  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  tinged  with  rusty  red  ; 
on  the  abdomen  the  hair  is  thin,  leaving  its  segments  distinctly  visible  ; 
builds  underground.  This  bee  is  partial  to  the  blossoms  of  the  mallow 
tribe. 

8.  Vestalis  (the  vestal  bee).  This  is  a  fanciful  name  derived  from 
the  priestesses,  who  guarded  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta,  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans.  General  colour  black,  with  a  broad  band  of  tawny 
yellow  on  the  front  of  the  thorax  ;  the  top  of  this,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  abdomen,  are  naked  and  shining  ; — the  other  third  is  covered  with 
white  hairs,  margined  at  the  top  by  a  narrow  interrupted  line  of  bright 
yellow ;  these  white  and  yellow  hairs  have  suggested,  I  suppose,  the 
idea  of  fire  and  an  altar.  This  is  a  rare  bee,  but  may  be  seen  occasion¬ 
ally  on  the  flowers  of  the  Hollyhock. 

9.  Campestris  (bee  of  the  plains).  General  colour  black.  The 
front  of  the  thorax  is  marked  with  a  belt  of  tawny  yellow,  and  its  back 
with  a  patch  a  shade  darker  in  colour  ;  the  abdomen,  towards  its 
extremity,  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with  a  semi-circular  tuft  of  pale 
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tawny  hairs,  which  leave  uncovered  a  small  portion  in  the  middle  and 
extreme  point ;  the  abdomen  is  rather  globular. 

10.  Subterranea  (subterranean).  Colour  entirely  black,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bristly  brownish  hairs  on  each  side,  towards  the  end 
of  the  abdomen.  The  body  of  the  adult  female  is  remarkably  long,  and 
straight  in  its  lateral  outline,  contrary  to  that  of  campestris  ;  frequents 
the  flowers  of  the  Scabious. 

11.  Lapidaria  (pertaining  to  stones).  The  name  was  given  by 
Linnaeus,  from  its  building  (in  other  parts  of  the  world)  in  heaps  of 
stones ;  with  us  it  builds  in  the  same  situations  as  terrestris  and 
hortorum.  It  is  commonly  called  the  large  red  tail.  Females  general 
colour  velvety  black,  except  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  bright 
red.  The  males  have  the  front  of  the  head  and  thorax  ornamented 
with  citron  yellow. 

12.  Raiella  (Ray’s  bee).  Differs  from  the  above  in  being  about  a 
third  smaller,  and  in  building  on  the  ground  like  muscorum.  The 
males  have  no  yellow  on  the  head,  and  their  thorax  is  marked  with 
dun  colour.  Individual  bees,  of  both  species,  have  the  red  at  the 
extremity  of  their  bodies  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  usual  shade,  the 
colours  of  all  humble  bees  being  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  variation. 

Id.  Harrisella  (Harris’s  bee).  Both  males  and  females  are  wholly 
of  a  dark  velvety  black  ;  this  species  is  partial  to  the  flowers  of  Fuchsias 
and  Nasturtiums.  Kirby,  in  his  “  Monographia  Apium  Anglise  ”  (which 
is  the  only  work  I  know  that  treats  on  the  subject)  describes  many 
other  humble  bees,  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  their  habits  and  nidi- 
fication  unknown,  for  the  author  only  met  with  the  male  bees  of  sixteen 
of  his  species. 

T.  E.  P. 


EDINBURGH  DAHLIA  AND  HOLLYHOCK  SHOW. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
on  Saturday,  the  4th  September  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  wet 
and  variable  weather  which  prevailed  for  the  preceding  fortnight, 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  were  never  better  shown  in  Edinburgh,  indeed 
it  must  have  cost  the  exhibitors  no  small  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety 
to  produce  them  in  such  a  creditable  style.  The  judges — Messrs.  Reid, 
Pow,  Laing,  Blackwood,  Foulis,  Downie,  and  Handasyde — after  a  very 
careful  scrutiny,  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  : — 24  Dahlias,  nursery¬ 
men’s  class.  1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  West  Coates 
Nursery,  Edinburgh,  with  fine  blooms  of  Pandora,  Beauty  of  Slough, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Miss  Watts,  Airedale  Beauty,  Empress,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Admiral  Dundas,  Elizabeth,  Midnight,  Rachel,  Touchstone, 
Mr.  Legge,  Lady  Franklin,  Lady  Popham,  Standard  Bearer,  Sir  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Village  Gem,  Lord  Cardigan, 
Alice  Downie,  Rosea  elegans,  and  Mr.  Critchett.  Amongst  them  were 
very  fine  blooms  of  Airedale  Beauty,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Mr.  Critchett, 
and  Miss  Watts.  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas  Handasyde,  Glen  Nurseries. 
The  following  were  the  finest  in  this  stand : — Mr.  Critchett,  Lady 
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Popham,  and  Standard  Bearer.  3rd,  Messrs.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 
Dalkeith,  who  had  very  fine  specimens  of  Touchstone,  Pre-eminent, 
Perfection,  and  Beauty  of  Slough. 

Twelve  blooms,  gardener’s  class,  1st  Mr.  Turner,  Craigiehall,  with  the 
following : — Annie,  Delta,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Cherub,  Lord  Bath,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lady  Franklin,  Yellow  Beauty,  Lollipop,  and 
Standard  Bearer.  The  following  we  noticed  as  being  very  fine  :  Anne, 
Delta,  Cherub,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter.  The  last  flower  is  new 
this  season,  and  raised  in  the  north.  It  is  a  fine  flower,  and  is  at 
times  most  delicate  and  beautiful.  We  are  half  inclined  to  name 
a  number  sent  forth  this  season,  that  are  really  not  worth  the 
carriage  paid  for  them.  2nd,  Mr.  Walker,  Rosehall,  Newington,  with 
fine  blooms  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lollipop,  Lady  Popham,  Touchstone, 
Empress,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Climax,  Yellow 
Beauty,  Annie,  Colonel  Wyndham,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst.  In  this  stand 
Lord  Palmerston,  Touchstone,  Lollipop,  and  Lady  Popham  were  very 
fine.  3rd,  Mr.  Ker,  gardener,  Firth,  who  had  the  following  very  good : 
Touchstone,  and  Beauty  of  Slough.  4th,  honorary  award  to  Mr. 
Patterson,  gardener,  Rossie,  Bridge  of  Earn. 

Six  blooms,  1st,  Mr.  Berry,  gardener,  Middleby  Cottage,  Newington, 
who  produced  fine  blooms  of  Lady  Popham,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Princess,  Lollipop,  and  Yellow  Beauty ;  2nd,  Mr.  King, 
Balmutie,  Fife,  with  Beauty  of  Slough,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lady  Popham, 
Princess,  Cherub,  and  Lady  Franklin.  Six  fancies  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner. 
Twelve  ditto :  1st,  Messrs.  Do#nie  &  Laird,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Cockatoo,  Charles  Perry,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Sylvain  a  Pert, 
Jonas,  Miss  Ward,  Lady  Paxton,  Enchantress,  Carnation,  Inimitable, 
Magician,  Conqueror  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Sons.  The  best 
bloom  in  the  room,  Mr.  Handasyde,  for  Lord  Palmerston. 

Eleven  spikes  of  Hollyhocks:  1st,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  with 
fine  spikes  of  Sulphur  Queen  Improved,  Beauty  of  Dysart,  Lady 
Middleton,  Empress,  Souvenir,  Mrs.  Oakes,  Beauty  of  Cheshunt, 
Memnon,  Amandine,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  Alice.  The  following 
were  very  fine — Sulphur  Queen  Improved,  Beauty  of  Dysart,  and 
Lady  Middleton.  2nd,  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  with  Queen 
of  Fairies,  Darias,  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  Walden  Beauty,  Miss  Ashley, 
Princess  Alice,  Lady  Middleton,  Standard,  Miss  Nightingale,  Lemonade 
Improved,  and  Queen  of  Buffs. 

Nine  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  :  1st  prize  to  Mr.  Bell,  gardener, 
Kerfield,  Peebles,  with  very  fine  spikes  of  Fearless,  Sulphur  Queen 
Improved,  Mrs.  Oakes,  Masterpiece,  Mont  Blanc,  Queen  of  Buffs,  Mrs. 
Ashley,  aud  Beauty  of  Walden.  The  finest  were  Fearless,  Sulphur 
Queen  Improved,  and  Masterpiece.  2nd,  Mr.  McFarlane,  Kings- 
meadows,  Peebles,  with  the  following  very  fine  :  Beauty  of  Cheshunt, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Memnon,  Miss  Nightingale  Improved,  Miss 
Ashley,  Souvenir,  Fearless,  Lilac  Model,  and  Eldorado.  The  finest 
were  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  Queen  of  Fairies,  Memnon,  and  Miss 
Nightingale  Improved.  3rd,  Mr.  Webster,  gardener,  Ingliston.  The 
finest  spike  in  the  room  was  Queen  of  Fairies,  in  Mr.  McFarlane’s 
stand. 
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The  prize  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  (cut)  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Irwin,  gardener,  Dalmahoy.  Seedling  Hollyhocks  were  very 
numerous.  Mr.  Blackwood,  Peebles,  had  a  first  class  certificate 
awarded  for  Beauty  of  Minden,  French  white,  very  compact,  both  in 
the  spike  and  individual  flowers.  Also  a  certificate  for  Prince  Charlie, 
shaded  lilac  purple,  quite  new  in  colour  and  good.  The  same  spirited 
grower  exhibited  a  very  good  spike  of  a  shaded  lilac,  called  Flower  of 
the  Forest.  Mr.  Laing,  Dysart  House,  had  a  certificate  for  Agnes, 
a  fine  rosy  blush  ;  Mrs.  Bryson,  a  good  rosy  salmon  ;  King  of  Purples, 
an  excellent  purple  flower.  Mr.  Pow,  Norton,  had  a  certificate  for  a 
very  fine  large  white,  called  Norton  Beauty.  Mr.  Dean,  nurseryman, 
Jedburgh,  showed  a  number  of  very  promising  seedlings,  and  very  fine 
Dahlias.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  showed  very  fine  Dahlias,. 
Verbenas,  and  a  stand  of  double  Petunia  Antigone.  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Co.  showed  twenty-four  very  superior  Pansies,  and  ten  Pears  in 
pots,  loaded  with  fruit,  which  were  very  much  admired.  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  &  Sons,  Dalkeith,  showed  very  fine  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks. 
Mr.  Handasyde,  Glen  Nurseries,  showed  several  stands  of  fine  show 
and  fancy  Dahlias.  Mr.  G.  Stirling,  Moray  Park  Gardens,  showed 
a  stand  of  rare  Alpines,  which  were  deservedly  objects  of  much 
interest.  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  &  Co.  sent  stands  of  very  fine 
Roses,  including  all  the  leading  new  ones.  From  Clifton  Hall  gardens 
were  dishes  of  Green  Gage  Plums,  Washington  Plums,  and  Moorpark 
Apricots,  Gooseberries,  and  red  Currants,  all  very  fine  indeed,  much 
above  the  ordinary  run  of  these  fruits  ;  they  were  especially  noticed. 
From  Mr.  Niven,  Keir  Gardens,  Bridge  of  Allan — thirty-six  fine 
seedling  Hollyhocks,  and  five  fine  spikes — Great  Eastern  and  Beauty 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  Cumming,  Newbyth,  showed  a  fine  large  Holly¬ 
hock,  called  Sir  D.  Baird.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  sent  a  seedling 
Hollyhock  of  a  rosy  salmon  colour,  very  large  and  compact. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Meadowbank,  Uddingstone,  showed  a  very 
fine  seedling,  like  Dysart  Beauty.  Mr.  Tait,  Andargie,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
showed  a  very  fine  rose-coloured  flower  called  Miss  Campbell. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  MEMORANDA. 

BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

The  following  selection  is  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  many  hundred 
beds,  this  present  season,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  com¬ 
prises  the  best  plants  in  each  class. 

Scarlet  Geraniums. — Tom  Thumb  is  still  the  best  bedding  Gera¬ 
nium,  though  we  think  next  year  will  try  it.  Next  comes  Collins's 
Dwarf — alias  Frogmore  Improved,  alias  Trentham  Scarlet — very  good, 
and  with  more  erect  flowers  than  Tom.  There  is  a  very  good  small¬ 
growing  one  called  Boule  de  Feu,  also  in  the  same  way.  Of  darker 
coloured  scarlets  than  the  above,  Punch,  Perfection  (Sutton),  and  Princess 
Alice  (Rollisson),  are  the  best.  For  Orange  Scarlets,  Richmond  Gem 
is  by  far  the  best ;  Commander-in-Chief  and  General  Pelissier  (very 
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much  alike),  and  General  Simpson:  these  four  want  a  poor,  dry  soil,  to 
bloom  in  perfection.  Of  Rosy  Scarlets,  Trentham  is  very  fine  indeed. 
Lady  Middleton,  to  our  mind,  is  scarcely  so  good,  but  has  a  violet  tinge 
about  it  which  makes  it  blend  well  with  purple.  Cerise  Unique  is  rightly 
named,  for  it  stands  alone,  and  its  pure  soft  colour  affords  a  charming 
relief  to  the  more  highly  coloured  scarlets. 

Variegated  Geraniums. — Brilliant  might  be  classed  with  the  dark 
scarlet  section,  had  it  not  a  slightly  variegated  foliage.  Without  doubt 
this  is  invaluable  beyond  all  Geraniums  for  profuseness  of  bloom,  deep 
colour,  and  compact  habit.  Alma  is  the  best  of  all  the  rest,  taking  its 
bloom,  variegation,  and  habit  into  consideration.  Silver  Queen  forms  a 
nice  contrast,  and  makes  a  beautiful  bed.  Mountain  of  Snow  is  very 
valuable  for  its  clear  white  variegation  and  not  bad  flower.  We  take 
the  above  as  the  best  we  have  seen,  but  must  not  omit  St.  Clair,  which 
has  blooms  of  a  clear  rosy  pink  ;  this  is  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  makes 
charming  masses  of  colour.  Mrs.  Lennox  is  good  for  edging.  Culford 
Beauty,  about  which  so  much  was  said,  has  failed  this  year,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen.  Bijou  is  a  grand  thing,  but  hardly  common  enough  yet 
for  massing  ;  and  so  are  Perfection,  Bridal  Wreath,  and  Hendersoni, 
but  these  are  scarce.  Lady  Plymouth  is  the  best  variegated  Geranium 
for  edging,  owing  to  its  free  growth  and  beautifully  cut  foliage.  Golden 
Chain  is  as  useful  as  ever,  and  indispensable.  Of  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums, 
scarlet  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  small  beds  and  edgings ; 
the  pink  variegated  also  makes  a  pretty  bed  ;  Etoile  de  Yaise  and  the 
white  are  useful,  and  much  grown/ 

Hybrid  Bedding  Geraniums. — The  old  Diadematum  stands  No.  1, 
for  a  rosy  purple,  and  has  a  good  habit,  but  nothing  approaches  the  Old 
Crimson  for  a  rich  crimson  bed,  when  managed  in  a  suitable  manner. 
Nutans  is  a  bad  grower  and  difficult  to  keep  a  stock  of,  but  is  a  fine 
thing.  The  Quercifolias  are  all  apt  to  start  into  growth  in  wet  weather, 
which  spoils  their  effect  for  the  season.  Lady  Mary  Fox,  Touchstone, 
and  Rouge-et-Noir  have  succeeded  the  best  this  season.  Virginia  I  do 
not  like  ;  it  looks  dirty,  and  has  a  faint  streak  of  red  on  the  upper 
petals  which  spoils  it  for  a  white. 

In  noting  down  the  scarlets  we  omitted  naming  Ingram’s  Princess 
Royal  for  a  pink ;  this,  when  grown  in  a  very  poor  soil  (old  mortar 
rubbish)  is  a  perfect  gem.  We  anticipate  some  fine  things  in  this  class 
next  year.  Rollisson’s  have  a  fine  one,  but  I  forget  the  name,  but  it 
blooms  when  only  six  inches  high. 

The  Nosegays ,  notwithstanding  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton’s  praise  of 
them,  are  a  long-legged,  rambling  race.  I  put  Bishopstow  Scarlet 
among  them,  and  there  is  Mrs.  Frewin,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Salmon  Rose 
and  Pink,  and  the  old  variety  of  Pink  Nosegay  ;  these  have  all  grown 
too  much,  even  this  season,  our  own  among  the  rest.  Next  year  we 
plant  ours  in  road  earth. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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HINTS  TO  LADY  AMATEURS. 

Greenhouse  plants  should  now  be  housed  for  the  winter ;  as,  however, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  up  a  show  of  bloom  a  little  while  longer, 
some  things  may  remain  out  for  a  time,  provided  they  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  heavy  rains  and  frost ;  others  may  be  placed  in  windows, 
&c.,  for  a  time  till  room  can  be  afforded.  Pelargoniums,  common  and 
fancy,  should  have  the  best  and  lightest  part  of  the  house.  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  may  yet  remain  in  a  frame,  but  take  care  of  damp. 
Fuchsias,  if  done  blooming,  may  be  set  out  of  doors,  under  a  wall,  for  a 
momth,  to  ripen  their  wood  ;  keep  them  rather  dry.  Balsams  and 
other  annuals  will  be  cleared  away,  and  Japan  Lilies  and  Gladiolus  out 
of  flower  should  be  taken  from  the  house,  and  laid  on  one  side  with  the 
tops  of  the  plants  facing  the  south,  to  ripen,  as  recommended  for 
Achimenes  ;  these  latter,  when  the  tops  have  decayed,  may  be  kept  in 
any  dry  place,  secure  from  frost,  till  wanted  for  repotting,  next  March. 
Before  arranging  the  greenhouse  plants  for  the  winter,  give  the  whole 
interior  a  good  cleaning  and  washing — walls,  stage,  and  glass.  Allow 
as  much  air  as  you  can  give  in  fine  weather,  when  the  plants  are 
housed,  and  some  also  each  night,  when  mild.  The  object  is  to  keep 
the  house  cool  and  airy,  that  the  inmates  may  not  grow,  but  keep  short 
jointed,  and  hardy  for  the  winter.  Let  me  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
ladies,  a  charming  plant  for  this  season — Vallota  purpurea.  They 
should  also  possess  the  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Lilies,  which  are 
blooming  now. 

Flower  Garden. — The  end  of  October  is  perhaps  the  best  month  to 
re-arrange  herbaceous  beds,  as  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Phloxes 
and  Asters,  will  be  out  of  bloom  ;  these  mostly  require  a  good  rich 
soil,  and  require  dividing  every  three  years,  to  prevent  them  spreading 
too  much  ;  besides,  they  exhaust  the  soil  around  them  in  that  time ; — ■ 
remove  a  good  part  of  the  worn-out  soil,  and  replace  with  any  rich 
compost,  carefully  dividing  and  planting  them  again,  with  regard  to  their 
height  and  time  of  blooming.  Cuttings  of  Verbenas  and  other  bedding 
plants  which  have  been  struck  in  frames  should  be  fully  exposed,  to  get 
hardy,  and  everything  struck  in  the  open  border  must  be  potted  at 
once,  to  get  established  before  winter.  We  advise  rough  shallow  boxes, 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  for  Geraniums  ;  and  the  plants  may  be  placed 
moderately  thick  together,  and  a  large  number  may  be  stowed  away  in 
a  small  space.  Verbenas  may  be  put  five  or  six  in  every  5-inch  pot ; 
as  a  few  of  each  will  furnish  sufficient  cuttings  in  the  spring. 
Calceolarias  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  propagated  ;  make  the  young  wood 
into  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  shallow  pans,  in  sandy  soil ;  a  cool  frame 
or  under  a  handglass  is  the  best  place  for  them  to  strike  root  in.  As 
the  flower  garden  plants  are  cleared  away  dig  up  the  ground,  and  plant 
Anemones,  Pansies,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Wallflowers, 
and  such  herbaceous  plants  as  the  Arabis,  Pulmonaria,  Phlox  pro- 
cumbens,  double  Primroses,  and  Polyanthus,  to  give  you  a  supply  of 
flowers  in  March  and  April. 
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ROOT  PRUNING  AND  TRANSPLANTING. 

As  the  season  has  now  arrived  when  the  above  points  in  cultivation 
will  engage  attention,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  root  pruning  and  transplanting,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  fruitfulness  in  trees.  That  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  governed 
by  certain  laws,  affecting  the  reproduction  of  each  particular  species,  is 
well  known  to  cultivators,  and  there  is  some  resemblance  in  reference  to 
this  function  of  plants  to  that  of  the  animal  kingdom — where  an  excess 
of  feeding  is  as  much  opposed  to  fecundity  as  a  gross  growing  fruit  tree 
is  to  fruitfulness.  Now  the  great  art  of  the  fruit  grower  is  to  manage 
his  trees  that  while  they  possess  sufficient  vigour  to  produce  fruit  of  the 
highest  excellence,  they  shall  not  overgrow  that  limit,  beyond  which 
the  growth  they  make  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  This  nicely 
balanced  state  is,  however,  neither  easily  attained  nor  retained,  and 
requires  care  and  judgment  in  curtailing  or  increasing  the  supply  of 
food  to  each  plant  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

There  are  some  soils  so  well  suited  to  grow  particular  kinds  of  fruits 
that  but  little  or  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  trees  fruitful, 
when  once  they  commence  bearing.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  soils 
naturally  too  rich  for  fruit  trees,  particularly  for  what  may  be  termed 
exotic  trees,  i.e.,  trees  natives  of  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own,  and 
here  the  gardener’s  judgment  has  to  be  called  upon  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  his  trees  to  the  climate  in  which  they  grow.  Again,  as  most 
of  our  fruit  trees  have  to  be  either  grafted  or  budded  on  some  kind  of 
stock,  which  may  be,  and  indeed  often  is,  hardier  and  more  vigorous 
than  the  kind  of  tree  worked  upon  it,  it  follows  that  an  additional 
stimulant  to  excessive  growth  is  given  through  this  agency,  which  when 
combined  with  rich  borders  and  a  damp  climate,  produces  what  all 
gardeners  deplore,  trees  rank  growing  and  unfruitful,  and  as  a  sequel 
— short  lived. 

The  means  and  method  of  counteracting  this  evil  are  numerous 
indeed — poor  soil,  shallow  borders,  lifting,  or  transplanting,  and  root 
pruning — annually  or  biennially — have  all  their  advocates  and  admirers. 
A  change  of  stock  also  has  been  insisted  on  with  some  kinds  of  fruits 
as  a  sure  means  of  checking  rude  growth,  and  inducing  fruitfulness. 
All  and  each  of  these  plans  are  good  in  their  way  ;  the  point  to  know 
is  which  is  best  for  the  case  you  may  have  in  hand — when  to  apply 
the  remedy,  and  how  to  follow  it  up  ;  for  most  assuredly  if  we  com¬ 
mence  with  a  very  artificial  system  of  treatment,  the  plant  will  be  more 
dependant  on  the  future  watchfulness  of  the  cultivator,  than  when  it 
has  been  left  more  to  itself.  To  lay  down  general  rules  applicable  to 
cases  of  overgrowth  or  barrenness  in  fruit  trees  is  almost  impossible ; 
they  will  be  subject  to  contingencies,  which  no  writer  can  calculate  on 
with  certainty  ;  for  instance,  some  parts  of  England  are  much  drier 
and  warmer  than  others,  some  exposures  are  much  better  suited  than 
others  for  maturing  the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  and  some  soils  are  more  reten¬ 
tive  of  moisture  than  others  ;  added  to  which,  the  vigour  and  hardiness  of 
particular  kinds  of  the  same  fruit  differ  much,  and  are  influenced  by  the 
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stock  on  which  they  grow  ;  these  are  points  which  should  be  considered 
in  giving  advice,  but  which  can  only  be  generalised  by  the  writer. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  tgood  root  management  being 
the  keystone  of  success  in  fruit  growing,  whether  it  be  done  by 
means  of  root  pruning,  transplanting,  or  the  kind  of  stock  used.  In 
reference  to  this  latter  means,  we  are  averse  to  the  employment  of 
any  stock  which  will  much  dwarfen  or  weaken  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
worked  on  it ;  take  for  instance  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
Apple  on  the  Doucin.  We  prefer  keeping  up  the  vital  energy  of  each 
kind  of  plant  or  tree  by  the  employment  of  a  stock  not  less  vigorous, 
but,  as  the  case  may  be,  more  hardy  than  the  scion,  leaving  the  result 
of  fruitfulness  to  the  care  of  the  grower. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

This  took  place  on  the  8th  and  9th  ult.,  and,  although  late  in  the 
season,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  display  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  was  excellent ;  more  especially  the  fruits,  of  which 
there  was  an  enormous  quantity.  Among  collections,  decidedly  the  best 
came  from  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Shardiloes.  This 
contained  a  large  and  finely-formed  Providence  Pine  Apple ;  a  good 
Prickly  Cayenne,  weighing  4|-  lbs. ;  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fine 
both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  beautifully  coloured  ;  White  Muscadine  ; 
very  good  Washington  Plums,  Noblesse  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines, 
Moor  Park  Apricots,  fine  specimens  for  this  time  of  year;  Lee’s  Per¬ 
petual  Fig,  a  Melon,  and  Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  Pear.  Mr.  Fleming, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham,  sent  the  next 
best  collection.  The  best  eight  dishes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper.  Among  Pine  Apples  none 
were  remarkable  for  great  weight.  The  best  Queens  came  from  Messrs. 
Page,  Fleming,  Bray,  and  Solomon.  Grapes  were  very  plentiful,  but 
some  of  the  exhibitions  inferior  in  quality.  Of  two  dishes,  the  best 
came  from  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  who  showed  beautiful 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  Prince.  For  White  Grapes 
a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Newington, 
Ticehurst,  who  showed  well-ripened  Muscats.  The  largest  bunch  of 
Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Newington,  the  kind 
White  Tokay.  The  next  largest  was  Mitchell’s  Seedling,  alias 
Marchioness  of  Hastings,  from  Mr.  Tillyard ;  and  a  third  was  a  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburgh  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Brentwood.  Messrs.  Ivery, 
of  Dorking,  showed  a  new  white  Grape  called  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
which  good  judges  consider  likely  to  supersede  the  White  Muscadine, 
In  shape  the  bunches  resemble  those  of  a  Hamburgh.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  unusually  plentiful.  In  the  class  of  four  dishes,  Mr. 
Kaile,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  showed  Barrington  and  Royal 
George  Peaches,  and  Elruge  and  Violet  Hative  Nectarines.  Mr. 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Whiting  also  exhibited  good  fruit  of  Noblesse, 
Barrington,  and  Teton  de  Venus  Peaches,  and  of  Elruge  and  Violet 
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Hative  Nectarines.  For  Melons  Mr.  Robinson  had  a  first  prize  for 
a  green-fleshed  kind  named  Transparent ;  and  a  scarlet-fleshed  sort 
called  Incomparable,  from  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardiloes,  was  similarly 
rewarded.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this  last  has  carried  off 
first  prizes  every  time  it  has  been  exhibited  this  season.  Cherries 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Morello  ;  but  we  also  noticed  dishes  of 
the  Florence  and  Late  Duke.  Of  Plums,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Snow, 
gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  but  good  dishes  were  also  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Kaile,  Lowe,  and  Holder.  The  sorts  were  Magnum  Bonum, 
Washington,  Victoria,  Goliath,  Black  Diamond,  and  Greengage. 
Apples  were  largely  shown  and  generally  good.  The  best  dessert  sorts 
came  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  of  The  Deepdene,  Surrey. 
Among  these  were  beautiful  examples  of  Downton  Pippin,  Ribston, 
Yellow  Ingestre,  Sweeney  Nonpareil,  Adams’s  Pearmain,  and  Fearns’s 
Pippin.  Of  kitchen  sorts  Mr.  Lambert,  Oakwoods,  Chichester,  sent 
admirable  specimens  of  Dutch  Codlin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Holland- 
bury,  and  Hawthornden  ;  Mr.  Mortimer  produced  Beauty  of  Wiltshire, 
Scarlet  Admirable,  and  Batchelor’s  Seedling ;  Mr.  Frost  sent  good 
examples  of  Dumelow’s  Seedling.  Collections  of  Pears  were  numerous, 
but  by  far  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands,  who  contri¬ 
buted  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  and  Beurre  Diel.  These 
were  remarkably  large  and  fine  fruit.  Of  fruit  trees  in  pots  there  were 
some  excellent  examples  from  Messrs.  Lee  and  Lane.  Of  Mangoes  we 
noticed  a  beautiful  dish  from  Sir  George  Staunton’s  garden,  at  Leigh 
Park.  Another  rare  fruit  was  that  of  some  Zamia ;  this,  however,  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  had,  therefore,  lost  much  of  its  interest. 

As  regards  miscellaneous  plants,  collections  came  from  the  usual  exhi¬ 
bitors.  We  noticed  Leptodactylon  californicum,  of  which  we  have  formerly 
given  a  coloured  illustration.  Of  Vallota  purpurea  there  was  a 
grand  specimen  in  Mr.  Carson’s  collection,  and  of  this  fine  old  plant 
there  was  also  a  good  example  from  Miss  Dolphin,  of  Sydenham. 
Some  pretty  bushes  of  Pleroma  elegans  were  beautifully  in  flower 
and  we  also  noticed  a  good  plant  of  Meyenia  erecta,  also  figured 
by  us.  Variegated  plants  were  shown  in  good  condition  from 
Messrs,  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Bunney,  of  Stratford,  and  others. 
And  of  plants  remarkable  for  fine  foliage,  the  best  collection  came  from 
Messrs.  Jackson.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Palms,  intermixed  with  such 
plants  as  Monstera  pertusa,  with  singularly  pierced  leaves ;  Cycas  revoluta, 
Dasyliriums,  Berberis  furcata,  and  Screw  Pines.  Ferns  were  generally 
good  as  well  as  plentiful,  there  being  not  less  than  12  collections  of 
exotic  species,  and  4  collections  of  British  kinds,  independently  of 
two  sets  of  20  species  exhibited  in  competition  for  a  silver  cup,  value 
5/.  5s.,  presented  by  J.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.  This  prize  was  fairly  won  by 
Mr.  Baillie,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Carbonell,  Esq.,  whose  plants,  though 
hardly  equalling  those  of  his  opponent  on  the  score  of  rarity,  were 
brought  in  much  better  condition.  Among  the  other  collections  of 
British  Ferns,  that  from  Mr.  Sim,  of  Foots  Cray,  Kent,  was  placed  first ; 
it  contained  many  rare  varieties  and  some  well-grown  plants,  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  both  for  beauty  and  novelty  being  a  sport  raised 
from  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata,  and  called  cristata  angustata.  In  the 
class  for  Exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Baillie,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Carbonell,  Esq., 
was  placed  first  in  the  amateur’s  section,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
first  among  the  nurserymen.  The  latter  collection  was  the  best  in  the 
exhibition,  and  contained  fine  plants  of  five  kinds  of  Gleichenia — 
flabellata,  dichotoma,  dicarpa,  microphylla,  and  speluncae ;  besides  a 
Cyathea  medullaris  and  Dicksonia  antarctica,  of  large  size  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Mr.  Carbonell’s  collection  contained  a  very  fine 
Nephrol epis  davallioides,  some  good  Cheilanthes,  &c.  There  was  little 
novelty  in  the  other  collections,  though  many  well-grown  specimens. 
A  charming  novelty,  however,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Nephrodium  molle  var.  corymbiferum,  noticed  some  time  since  in  our 
pages,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sim,  of  Foots  Cray,  and  fully  justified  all 
that  has  been  said  of  its  beauty.  There  were  several  good  collections 
of  Lycopods.  Orchids  were  not  numerous.  From  Mr.  Gedney  was 
a  fine  plant  of  the  lovely  terrestrial  Cape  Orchid  Disa  grandiflora.  This 
was  staged  to  have  been  in  bloom  since  the  1st  of  August.  Of  novelties, 
the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  were  some  hybrid  Orchids  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  raised  at  their  Exeter  Nursery.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  sent  a 
plant  of  Lapageria  rosea,  which  was  trained  in  an  umbrella  form,  and 
well  furnished  with  its  beautiful  waxy  crimson  flowers.  Fuchsias 
were  contributed  in  excellent  condition  by  several  exhibitors.  By  far 
the  best,  however,  was  a  collection  from  Mr.  Webb,  of  Tulse  Hill. 
These  were  from  7  to  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  charmingly  clothed  with 
foliage  and  flowers  to  the  very  pot.  Among  dark  sorts  were  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  a  bold  striking  kind  ;  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Incomparable. 
Light  kinds  consisted  of  Venus  de  Medici,  loaded  with  flowers, 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  Pearl  of  England.  Other  collections,  though 
good,  were  greatly  inferior  to  this  one.  Scarlet  Geraniums  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  considerable  quantity.  They  consisted  of  Punch,  Tom  Thumb, 
Brilliant,  Cerise  Unique,  Trentham  King,  Lady  Middleton.  Among 
pink  and  salmon  sorts,  the  best  were  Lucia  rosea  and  Kingbury  Pet. 
Balsams,  especially  those  in  the  best  collection,  were  extremely  well 
grown.  Their  flowers  were  large  and  double,  of  all  shades  of  colour. 
They  came  from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.  Others, 
though  not  so  large,  were  also  all  examples  of  good  cultivation. 
Cockscombs  were  numerous  and  fine,  especially  those  from  Mr.  Savage, 
of  Edmonton.  The  combs  of.  these  could  not  measure  less  than  18 
inches  in  length,  and  from  %6  to  8  inches  in  width  ;  their  stems  were 
about  15  inches  in  height.  Of  Japan  Lilies  there  was  a  noble  bank  ; 
but  they  made  but  little  display.  They  were  all  fine  plants,  and  well 
matched  as  to  height.  The  amateur  and  cottager’s  department  appeared 
to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Fuchsias  in  pots  and  cut  flowers,  Grapes, 
Currants  (red  and  white),  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Apples, 
Pears,  Tomatoes,  Filberts,  Cucumbers,  Custard  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beets,  Cabbages,  Peas,  Endive,  and  Pot 
Herbs  were  all  contributed  by  them. 

Onions  were  chiefly  White  Lisbon  and  Spanish,  and  very  fine. 

Among  Potatoes  was  a  large  fine -looking  kind  called  Stafford  Hall. 
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This  is  reported  to  be  thin-skinned,  dry,  and  mealy,  and  well  deserving 
of  more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Dahlias  were,  as  usual  at  the  autumn  exhibition,  one  of  the  principal 
features,  and  were  largely  contributed.  The  first  two  stands  in  50 
blooms,  the  first  four  in  24  varieties,  and  the  first  two  stands  of  Fancies, 
were  remarkably  fine.  I  he  first  prize  for  50  dissimilar  varieties  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough.  These  were  large,  very  even  in 
size,  and  all  of  the  finest  quality.  They  consisted  of — Robert  Bruce, 
Cherub,  Touchstone,  Goldfinder,  Commander,  Pandora,  Lord  Eversley, 
Mrs.  Church,  Lord  Fielding,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lady  Franklin,  Village 
Gem,  Mrs.  Legge,  Major  Fellowes.  Lord  Cardigan,  Triomphe  de  Pecq, 
Lollipop,  Grand  Sultan,  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,  Deutsche  Wurd, 
Miss  Pressley,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Peerless,  Brentford  Hero,  Venus, 
Emperor,  Admiral  Dundas,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Standard  Bearer,  Lord 
Bath,  Sir  John  franklin,  John  Dory,  Midnight,  Miss  Watts,  Royal 
Scarlet,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Lady  Paxton,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Colonel 
Windham,  Saturn,  Shaded  Perfection  (?),  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sidney 
Herbert,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Harbinger,  Satirist,  Yellow  Beauty, 
Lady  Popham,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  and  Perfection.  Mr.  Keynes,  of 
Salisbury,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  third.  In  the  Amateur 
Class,  for  24  Dahlias,  Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Col.  Baker,  Salisbury, 
was  first  with  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Mr.  Critchett, 
Pandora,  Alice  Downie,  Edmund,  Lord  Bath,  Miss  Hay,  Hope,  Rachel 
Rawlings,  Lollipop,  Miracle,  Mrs.  Turner,  Pre-eminent,  Mrs.  Legge, 
Sidney  Herbert,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Lilac  King,  Lady  Franklin,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Colonel  Windham,  Lady  Mildmay,  Mars,  Duchess  of 
Beaufort ;  2nd,  the  Rev.  C.  Fellowes,  Shottesham  Rectory,  near 
Norwich;  3rd,  G.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Brook  Lodge,  Norwich;  4th,  Mr. 
Grant,  gardener,  Shottesham  Park.  In  Fancies,  Varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Keynes  was  first  with  blooms  of  the  following  12  kinds  : — Charles 
Perry,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Favorite,  Oliver 
Twist,  Lady  Paxton,  Jessie,  Comus,  Carnation,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Marc 
Antony,  Conqueror  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Baron  Alderson, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Carnation,  Comet,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix, 
Pigeon,  Oliver  Twist,  Miss  Frampton,  Lady  Paxton,  Mrs.  Hansard, 
Gloire  de  Kain,  Marc  Antony  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton. — 
The  judgment  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  there  was  reason  for  the 
complaints  made.  For  instance,  we  should  have  placed  the  first  stand 
in  24  blooms  third  or  fourth.  In  Fancies  it  was  still  worse ;  the  two 
first  stands  should  have  been  reversed,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Fellowes  should 
have  been  third,  there  being  several  stands  superior  to  the  one  that  was 
placed  third.  This  error  in  judgment,  however,  only  affects  individuals, 
but  as  regards  seedlings  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  The 
selections  made  by  the  judges  for  certificates  was  anything  but  judicious  ; 
we  will,  therefore,  name  those  we  think  should  have  been  selected  for 
this  distinction — Rosebud  (Alexander),  large  pleasing  rose ;  Lord 
Eversley  (Green),  salmon  ;  Emperor  (Fellowes),  red ;  Chairman 
(Turner),  saffron ;  *Golden  Drop  (Keynes),  yellow  ;  *Mrs.  Keynes 

*These  only  of  the  number  received  certificates,  when  several  inferior 
varieties  obtained  them.  Time,  however,  will  show  if  we  have  not  made  a  good 
selection. 
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(Keynes);  Jessie  (Dodds),  striped  fancy;  Grand  Master  (Keynes), 
shaded  orange  ;  Piccolomini  (Turner),  blush  ;  *Frederick  Bushel 
(Rawlings),  maroon ;  *Comus  (Keynes),  fancy ;  Brentford  Hero 
(Hopkins),  dark,  tipped  with  bronze  ;  Conqueror  (Cook),  ruby  red  ; 
Orb  of  Day  (Church),  yellow;  Dandy  (Keynes),  novel  striped  fancy. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters.  Gradu¬ 
ally  withhold  water,  but  not  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  ; 
water  must  be  given  when  required.  Give  plenty  of  air  and  grow  them 
quite  hardy,  but  allow  the  plants  to  have  no  rain. 

Azaleas. — These  should  all  be  housed  before  now  ;  they  should  have 
all  the  light  and  air  possible,  but  guard  against  frost.  Attend  carefully 
o  the  watering,  and  take  advantage  of  wet  days  to  look  them  over  for 
thrips,  and  tie  up  any  that  might  require  it. 

Camellias. — These  should  be  housed  forthwith,  but  have  the  pots 
well  washed,  and  the  plants  neatly  tied  before  doing  so.  Place  them 
in  the  airiest  and  coolest  part  of  the  house  ;  give  them  abundance  of  air 
during  the  day,  and  let  some  remain  on  during  the  night  in  mild 
weather  ;  do  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  remaining  layers  should  be  taken 
off  immediately,  getting  them  established  in  small  pots.  Those  which 
have  already  drawn  root  should  have  plenty  of  air  both  night  and  day, 
and  but  little  water,  keeping  the  plants  clear  of  dead  foliage  and  green¬ 
fly.  Never  take  the  layers  from  the  stools  in  a  wet  state. 

Cinerarias. — Those  that  were  struck  early,  and  are  now  strong 
plants,  should  be  shifted  immediately  into  a  nice  loose  fibrous  compost, 
taking  care  to  well  drain  the  pots.  Keep  close  to  the  glass,  and  give 
all  the  air  possible.  When  good  specimens  are  required  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  good  strong  plants,  which  should  be  kept  going  freely, 
shifting  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  outsides  of  the  pots.  As  soon  as  they 
reach  the  length  of  three  inches  the  hearts  should  be  taken  out,  which 
will  cause  them  to  throw  out  five  or  six  good  shoots.  Look  well  to 
mildew,  and  sulphur  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  ;  fumigate 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  green-fly. 

Cold  Frames. — Everything  that  requires  protection  should  now  be 
housed.  Pull  the  lights  off  recently  potted  plants  on  fine  days,  so 
that  they  may  get  matured  before  the  dull  weather  sets  in.  The  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  give  plenty  of  air,  very  little  water,  and 
to  protect  well  in  severe  frosty  weather. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — M  ake  every  effort  to  have  these  as  gay 
and  inviting  as  possible  during  the  dull  dreary  winter  months ;  they 
will  now  be  daily  more  and  more  appreciated.  Even  at  this  season 
there  ought  to  be  no  scarcity  of  flowering  plants.  We  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  plants  remarkable  for  fine  foliage,  which  for  some  decorative 
purposes  are  quite  as  effective  as  plants  in  flower.  Arrange  everything 
with  taste  and  skill,  avoiding  anything  like  crowding. 
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Dahlias. — Take  every  opportunity  of  gathering  seed  on  a  dry  day ; 
likewise  of  marking  promising  seedlings,  such  as  are  thought  worthy  of 
a  trial  the  second  season.  These  should  be  of  a  new  colour,  dissimilar 
in  character  from  existing  varieties,  or  of  a  much  improved  form ; 
never  save  a  seedling  of  a  bad  habit,  or  that  appears  inconstant,  for  with 
either  fault,  however  fine  an  individual  bloom  may  be,  they  would  be  but 
short-lived.  Pot  roots  may  be  stored  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if 
in  a  dry  state.  Next  month  will  be  time  enough  for  taking  up  roots 
from  the  ground. 

Flower  Garden. — If  from  any  cause  plenty  of  cuttings  of  the  different 
“  bedding  ”  plants  have  not  been  got  in,  not  a  single  moment  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so.  Take  up  and  pot  all  plants  that  you  want  to  keep  over 
the  winter.  Gather  seeds  of  all  kinds.  Unless  very  severe  frosts  set 
in  the  flower  beds  may,  with  constantly  going  over  them,  be  kept  in 
tolerable  condition  to  the  end  of  the  month.  As  the  beauty  of  the  beds 
fade,  and  they  become  objectionable,  they  should  be  dug  and  planted 
with  the  following  for  spring  flowering  : — Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Dogs- 
tooth  Violet,  Anemones,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Fritillarias,  Crown 
Imperials,  Primroses,  Hyacinths,  Pansies,  Cowslips,  Wallflowers,  &c. 

Forcing  House. — Van  Thol  Tulips,  Double  Roman  Narcissus,  and 
a  few  Hyacinths  may  be  introduced  for  the  first  lot  of  bloom. 

Forcing  Ground. — Make  beds  for  Salads,  collect  together  a  good 
heap  of  fermenting  material,  to  be  in  readiness  when  wanted  for  forcing. 
Sow  French  Beans ;  sow  Mustard  and  Cress  once  a  week. 

Fruit  ( 'hardy ). — Gather  and  store  what  Apples  and  Pears  are  yet 
out,  but  few  if  any  should  remain  out  much  longer,  as  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  past  summer  all  fruits  are  ripe  unusually  early ;  when 
stored,  the  following  matters  should  be  attended  to,  namely — the  house 
to  be  kept  cool  and  as  dry  and  possible.  With  a  total  exclusion  of 
light,  the  old  canes  of  Raspberry  plants  should  be  cut  away,  and  new 
plantations  made  if  necessary.  The  runners  of  Strawberry  plants 
should  be  removed  away,  if  not  previously  done. 

Greenhouse  ( hard-wooded ). — No  tender  plant  should  remain  out  of 
doors  any  longer  ;  when  housed  they  should  have  all  the  air  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  them  in  fine  weather,  but  they  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  cold  winds  and  frosts.  Attend  carefully  to  the  watering,  and 
keep  everything  dry  and  clean.  Soft-wooded  Plants. — Get  cuttings 
potted  off  and  hardened  as  quickly  as  possible.  Give  all  the  air  possible 
in  fine  weather.  All  should  now  be  safely  housed ;  those  in  flower 
will,  with  care  and  attention,  continue  gay  for  a  long  time. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Taking  up  and  storing  away  the  root  crops  is  one 
of  the  principal  operations  to  be  attended  to  in  this  department ;  take 
advantage  of  fine  weather  for  the  work.  The  Potatoes  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  have  suffered  to  a  great  extent  from  disease  ;  the  stores 
should  be  occasionally  looked  over.  In  taking  up  Beet  be  careful  not  to 
break  off  the  end  of  the  root,  or  to  injure  the  skin  ;  the  roots  should  be 
carefully  stacked  in  dry  sand  or  soil.  Earth  up  Celery  when  dry. 

Hollyhocks. — Gather  seed  as  often  as  it  can  be  obtained  ripe. 
Cuttings  may  still  be  put  in.  Choice  varieties  should  be  preserved  by 
potting  up  the  roots ;  they  will  produce  cuttings  during  the  winter, 
which  strike  readily  in  gentle  heat. 
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Pansies. — Those  that  are  required  for  wintering  in  pots  should  now 
be  pot  ed.  Strong  plants  should  be  planted  in  beds  for  early  dowering, 
and  tl  e  small  late  struck  plants  wintered  in  stoves.  Plant  out  late  in 
March  for  the  second  bloom.  Seedlings  may  be  planted  out  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Pelargoniums. — Many  of  the  plants  will  now  require  to  be  shifted 
into  larger  sized  pots,  especially  the  old  stools  that  are  intended  for  the 
May  exhibitions,  and  also  the  small  plants  for  early  blooming  ;  these 
should  have  their  final  shift  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  When  these 
operations  are  performed  much  of  the  success  will  depend  upon  having 
at  hand  plenty  of  good  turfy  loam,  well  decayed  manure,  and  silver 
sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  as  they  dislike  stagnant  wet.  This  soil 
should  not  be  pressed  too  hard,  nor  the  pots  made  too  full,  so  that  they 
may  hold  an  ample  supply  of  water  when  needed,  and  likewise  it  will 
pass  through  them  freely.  Water  sparingly  at  first,  increasing  supply 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Attend  to  cuttings  already  struck, 
some  of  which  will  have  attained  a  considerable  size ;  these  should  be 
stopped  and  repotted  as  needed.  The  fancy  kinds  should  be  encouraged 
in  growth  by  keeping  them  a  little  warmer,  and  the  soil  should  be  made 
somewhat  lighter  ;  in  other  respects  the  same  treatment  will  do  for 
them  as  for  the  larger  sorts. 

Pinery. — All  the  plants  in  fruit  should  be  placed  together  in  a  house, 
that  they  may  receive  the  treatment  which  they  require.  Let  them 
have  a  bottom  heat  of  from  85°  to  90°.  Keep  a  tolerably  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it  at  this  season.  Give  them 
liberal  supplies  of  water  until  the  fruit  approach  maturity,  when  it 
should  be  altogether  withheld.  Fire-heat  will  now  become  necessary. 
Maintain  a  temperature  by  night  of  from  65°  to  70°,  and  by  day  about 
75°,  with  an  increase  of  10°  or  12°  by  sun-heat.  Plants  for  next 
season’s  fruiting  should  now  be  kept  drier,  as  they  will  have  mostly 
done  growing ;  see  they  have  a  good  steady  bottom  heat.  Take 
advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  shift  any  young  plants  that  may  require  it, 
and  to  renew  the  bark  beds,  so  that  they  may  have  a  good  regular 
bottom  heat  during  the  winter. 

Pinks. — Plant  out,  if  not  already  done,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
established  before  winter  sets  in.  Such  as  are  required  for  wintering 
in  pots  should  now  be  potted  up. 

Pleasure  Grounds. — Plant  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  descriptions. 
When  lawns  are  uneven  the  turf  should  be  taken  off,  the  ground  made 
level,  and  the  turf  laid  anew.  Attend  to  the  rolling,  mowing,  and 
sweeping  of  the  lawn.  Sweep  and  roll  walks. 

Strawberries  for  forcing. — These  will  not  require  much  water  at 
present,  the  heavy  dews  at  night  will  be  almost  sufficient  for  them. 
Pinch  off  all  runners  as  they  appear. 

Tulips. — The  beds  should  be  kept  dry,  in  readiness  for  planting 
early  in  November.  Keep  the  soil  frequently  turned  to  sweeten,  and 
see  there  is  no  green -fly  on  the  bulbs. 

Vinery. — All  houses  containing  ripe  Grapes  must  be  kept  as  dry  and 
airy  as  possible.  In  wet  weather  light  slight  fires  during  the  day 
whilst  air  is  on  to  dry  the  house.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
preparation  should  be  made  to  start  the  early  house. 
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PELARGONIUMS. 

(Plate  145.) 

Ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  a  very  decided  opinion  was  expressed 
in  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  that  Pelargoniums  had  reached 
the  limits  of  improvement — that  all  had  been  done  that  man 
could  do  in  the  way  that  seedling  raisers  were  then  pursuing 
— and  the  adoption  of  new  crosses,  with  the  wild  Cape  species,  - 
was  strongly  recommended,  very  elaborate  instructions  being 
given  how  best  to  proceed  with  a  view  to  obtain  new  and 
unthought  of  results  in  hybridising.  Subsequently,  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  gave  prizes  for  the  wild  species,  hut 
all,  we  believe,  failed  to  induce  any  raiser  to  act  upon  the 
recommendation ;  and  now,  after  ten  years,  what  has  been  the 
result  of  pursuing  the  old  path,  in  the  hope  that  improvement 
might  yet  be  made  therein,  and  with  confidence  in  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium’s  capabilities  to  repay  all  the  care,  the  patience, 
and  the  perseverance  which  the  cultivator  might  bestow  ?  See 
the  Plate  in  our  number  of  this  month  for  an  answer  !  We 
have  compared  it  with  those  in  the  two  first  numbers  of  our 
publication,  and  we  can  but  conclude  that,  at  no  time  since 
florists  took  the  Pelargonium  in  hand,  has  greater  progress 
been  made  in  all  the  points  of  a  good  flower,  and  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any.  We  think  too  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done,  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  progress,  and 
that  the  judicious  and  patient  raiser  of  seedlings  may  anticipate 
with  confidence  the  development  of  new  beauties, — for  though 
the  flowers  we  now  cultivate  appear  difficult  to  surpass,  yet 
the  materials  for  the  work  of  the  skilful  florist  were  never  so 
good;  glance  we  for  a  moment  at  Peacock  (No.  1),  raised  by 
Mr.  0.  Turner;  what  an  improvement  is  here  on  Nonsuch 
and  Ocellatum  (the  lovely  precursors  of  the  fine  family  of 
spotted  varieties,  which  the  last  two  years  have  produced), — 
consider  the  larger  and  denser  spots,  the  deeper  colouring, 
the  increase  of  size,  the  advance  in  all  points  !  The  new 
varieties  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twice  the  size  of  those  in 
the  illustrations  before  alluded  to.  Ariel  (No.  2),  raised  by 
the  Rev.  0.  Fellowes,  Shottesham,  Norwich,  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  the  colouring,  as  in  the 
goodness  and  constancy  of  the  flower.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
(No.  3),  raised  by  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  Reading,  is 
a  flower  large  in  size,  of  fine  form,  and  rare  merit — 
the  colouring  exquisitely  rich,  and  the  centre  beautifully  clear. 
We  confidently  anticipate  that  these  three  fine,  yet  very 
dissimilar  varieties,  will  hold  their  place  as  favourites  for  a 
considerable  period  in  the  future. 

But  notwithstanding  the  little  aid  the  hybridiser  has  received 
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from  the  sources  recommended,  there  have  been  some  new 
colours  obtained  by  our  continental  neighbours — the  French, 
and  which  have  been  judiciously  made  use  of ;  for  instance, 
some  of  the  French  varieties  are  very  bright,  novel,  and  re¬ 
markable  in  marking — yet  deficient  in  form,  size, and  substance, 
the  good  points  in  which  have  now,  in  several  instances,  been 
transferred  to  flowers  possessing  fine  form  and  habit,  including 
bright  crimson  and  scarlet,  having  spots  on  the  lower  petals 
— termed  spotted  varieties — and  which  are  most  effective. 

The  Pelargonium  is  now  as  universally  grown  under  glass 
as  the  Rose  is  out  of  doors,  which  is  not  surprising  considering 
its  many  good  qualities  as  a  free  blooming  and  decorative  plant. 


COX’S  ORANGE  PIPPIN  APPLE. 

(See  Coloured  Plate.) 

The  high  reputation  this  beautiful  Apple  has  of  late  justly  gained,  and 
the  anxious  feeling  prevalent  among  lovers  of  fruit  to  possess  it,  have 
induced  us  to  present  our  readers  with  a  drawing,  which  we  may  with 
confidence  add  is  a  faithful  representation  of  an  average  sized  fruit. 

The  Apple  in  question  is  new  to  the  public  generally,  but  in  reality 
is  not  altogether  new,  having  been  raised  in  1830  by  R.  Cox,  Esq.,  of 
Colnbrook  Lawn,  Bucks,  from  seed  of  the  Ribston  Pippin  ;  and  from  a 
pip  of  the  same  batch  Cox’s  Pomona  also  originated,  being  rather  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  two  good  Apples  of  very  opposite  characters 
should  have  sprung  from  a  sowing  of  nine  seeds,  while  some  years  ago 
the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  at  one  time  planted  thousands  of  seedlings, 
out  of  which  the  Dovvnton  Pippin  was  the  only  Apple  worthy  of  note. 
The  Orange  Pippin  was  first  propagated  in  the  Colnbrook  nursery,  but 
was  not  disseminated  further  than  the  locality  where  it  was  raised.  It 
appears  strange,  that  years  should  elapse  before  the  merits  of  an  Apple 
possessing  such  excellent  qualities  should  be  properly  known  and 
appreciated. 

Since  1854,  this  Apple  has  been  exhibited  several  times,  and  at  the 
grand  fruit  show  held  in  London  last  October  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  it  proved  far  superior  to  the  Ribston  Pippin,  and  a  first  prize 
was  deservedly  awarded,  the  old  English  favourite  having  to  give  place 
to  this  variety.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome,  and  has  a  firm  yellow 
flesh,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  saccharine,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavour, 
more  so  than  the  Ribston  Pippin  possesses,  and  the  flesh  is  not  tough 
like  that  variety.  Its  season  for  use  is  from  October  to  January,  but 
it  will  often  keep  to  a  later  period.  The  trees  are  of  healthy  growth, 
and  of  fruitful  habit,  and  every  fruit  grower  will  do  well  to  add  it  to  his 
present  stock. 

We  may  note,  in  conclusion,  the  impression  abroad  that  the  fruit  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  of  small  size,  on  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  we  have  before  us  several  of  surpassing  beauty,  which 
average  11  inches  in  circumference  ;  jthese  were  grown  at  Stoke  Place, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Vyse,  by  Mr.  Groom,  the  excellent  gardener  there, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  specimens  in  question. 
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FERN  CLASSIFICATION.— No.  II. 

The  spore-cases  of  Ferns,  as  already  intimated,  are  made  the  basis  of 
Fern  classification.  These  spore- cases  are  minute  hollow  bodies, 
collected  in  groups  of  various  forms,  in  different  parts  of  the  frond,  and 
contain  each  a  multitude  of  bodies,  much  more  minute,  fabulously 
invisible,  which  are  the  spores  or  germinating  atoms.  The  latter,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  minuteness,  are  seldom  resorted  to  for  primary 
distinctive  characters,  though  they  sometimes  furnish  useful  auxiliary 
ones,  both  for  the  discrimination  of  genera  and  species. 

The  spore-cases  of  all  Ferns  are  one-celled  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  no  internal  division.  They  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  seen 
under  a  microscope,  made  up  of  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  matter, 
traversed  by  a  line  of  short  thicker  parallel  transverse  cells,  forming  as  it 
were  a  jointed  belt,  or  ring  as  it  is  called,  on  the  surface.  This  belt  or 
ring  takes  a  different  direction  in  different  groups,  but  occupies  a  similar 
position  in  Ferns  of  the  same  group  ;  hence,  similarities  in  the  position 
and  nature  of  the  ring  are  taken  as  the  best  technical  characters  for  the 
purpose  of  grouping  Ferns.  The  accompanying  figures  represent  the 
principal  differences  which  occur  among  these  organs,  and  will  be  more 
intelligible  than  more  lengthened  descriptions. 

The  presence  of  the  ring  (or  annulus,  as  it  is  sometimes  learnedly 
called),  on  the  spore-case  in  some  form  or  other,  either  nearly  completely 
surrounding  it,  or  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  condition,  is  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  great  group  of  Polypodiacese,  which  com¬ 
prises  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Ferns.  Two  small  groups  forming  the 
remainder  of  what  are  recognised  as  Ferns,  namely,  the  Marattiacese, 
and  the  Ophioglossacese,  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  such 
ring,  rudimentary  or  otherwise,  about  the  bodies  which  contain  their 
spores.  Thus  we  make  the  first  step  towards  an  intelligible  classifica¬ 
tion  : — 

Spore-cases  having  a  jointed  ring  .  .  .  Polypodiacese. 

Spore-cases  without  a  jointed  ring  .  .  .  {  Ophioolossacm. 

These  two  obvious  distinctions,  to  which,  as  they  are  connected  with 
certain  other  differences  which  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  initiated 
seldom  have  to  resort,  are  the  foundation  of  all  satisfactory  enquiries 
into  the  nomenclature  of  a  Fern. 

The  small  groups,  Marattiacese  and  Ophioglossacese  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  very  obvious  characters,  less  technical  than  the 
foregoing.  The  Marattiacese  bear  their  sori,  i.e.,  clusters  of  spore-cases, 
dorsally  :  in  other  words,  on  the  back  or  under  surface  of  their  fronds,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  among  Ferns.  The  Ophioglossacese  on  the  contrary, 
always  have  their  spore-bearing  or  fertile  fronds  contracted  or  rachiform,* 
so  that  while  the  spore-cases  are  produced  marginally,  they  seem  to 
occupy  the  whole  surface.  It  follows,  that  the  coincidence  of  a  ringless 
spore-case,  borne  marginally  on  a  contracted  frond,  would  lead  certainly 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plant  in  which  such  a  structure  occurred,  was 

*  Reduced  to  the  appearance  of  the  ribs  or  racliis. 
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one  of  the  Ophioglossaceae  ;  whilst  the  production  of  ringless  spore-cases 
scattered  over  the  back  of  the  frond  (itself  in  the  usually  leafy  condition) 
would  as  certainly  point  to  the  Marattiaceae.  These  distinctions  may  be 
contrasted  thus : — 

Spore-cases  ringless — • 

Fructifications  dorsal  on  flat  leafy  fronds  .  Marattiace.®. 

Fructifications  marginal  on  rachiform  fronds  Ophioglossace.®. 

The  three  groups  thus  brought  out  may  each  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  order  of  plants,  forming  together  the  group  of  Filices,  and 
having  of  course  other  points  of  difference  besides  the  mere  technical 
distinctions  here  selected  for  the  purpose  of  classification. 

The  Ophioglossaceae  are  so  few  in  number,  and  present  so  little 
difference  of  structure,  that  it 
has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
range  them  in  groups  of  genera 
(called  tribes),  but  they  are  at 
once  separated  into  the  genera  or 
families  which  receive  the  species. 

The  Marattiaceae  form  three 
distinct  tribes  or  groups  of  genera, 

^  i  -\tc  c.  Ophioglossaceje: — v,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  . 

Separated  by  differences  ol  struc-  Botrychium  Lunaria.  Dan^einejs: — t,  Danaea’ 

ture  of  some  importance.  One  nodosa. 

of  these  is  the  Marattineae,  consisting  of  Ferns  in  which  the  sori  are 

distinct,  of  an  oblong  outline,  ranged  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  as  if 

an  oblong  body  had  been  nearly  equally  bisected  longitudinally.  These 

are  again  subdivided  into  two  sections,  the  Marattieae,  in  which  the 

spore-cases  are  concrete  in  two  lines,  forming  one  mass,  the  openings  of 

the  cases  forming  little  cavities  at  intervals  ;  and  the  Angiopterideae,  in 

which,  while  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  the  spore-cases,  though  closely 

placed  side  by  side,  are  distinct  from  each  other.  Another  of  the  tribes  is 

the  Kaulfussineae  ;  it  has  distinct  circular  sori,  the  spore-cases  here 

being  concrete  into  a  single  annular  series,  and  opening  towards  the 

centre.  In  the  third  tribe,  Danaeineae,  the  sori  are  connate  over  the 

whole  under  surface  of  the  fertile  fronds,  which  shows  long  parallel 

lines  of  small  round  cavities.  The  Marattiaceae  are  consequently  thus 

grouped : — 


Marattiace.® — 

Sori  distinct,  longitudinally  bisected  . 

Spore-cases  concrete  in  two  opposite  linear  series 
Spore-cases  free,  crowded  in  two  opposite  linear  1 

series  .  / 

Sori  circular,  distinct ;  spore-cases  annularly  con-  1 
crete  in  a  single  series  .  .  .  .  .  / 

Sori  connate  throughout  under  surface  of  fertile  \ 
fronds  .  .  . . J 


Marattineas. 

Marattiece. 

Angiopteridece. 

K.AULFUS8INE.E. 

DaNuEINEjE. 


The  Polypodiaceae  offer  much  greater  variety  of  structure  in  their 
spore-cases,  than  the  foregoing.  Of  the  eight  tribes  or  divisions  into 
which  this  order  is  separated,  one  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
having  its  spore-cases  two-valved,  bursting  vertically  at  the  apex. 
This  peculiarity  marks  the  Osmundinese,  in  which,  moreover,  the  ring 
is  very  rudimentary  indeed,  being  reduced  to  a  few  parallel  vertical 
striae  (parallel  elongated  cells  of  the  tissue)  on  one  side  near  the  apex. 
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Osmundinb®: — o,  Osmunda  regalis.  Marat- 
xrNE^  :—p,  Marattia  elegans  ;  r,  Angiopteris 
longifolia.  Kaolfcssine®  : — s,  Kaulfussia 

assamica. 


In  all  the  rest,  the  spore-cases  are  not  valvate,  so  that  when  they  open 
for  the  liberation  of  the  spores  they  burst  partially  or  irregularly, 
and  do  not  open  at  the  top  in  two  equal  divisions  as  occurs  in  the 
group  Osmundineae. 

Of  the  remaining  divisions  of  Polypodiaceae,  the  Ceratopteridineae, 

consisting  of  one  or  two,  perhaps 
a  single  aquatic  species,  has  its 
spore-cases  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  very  rudimentary  ring, 
reduced  as  in  Osmundineae  to  a 
few  parallel  striae,  or  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  very  broad  and 
more  lengthened  ring.  In  this 
little  group,  the  spores  themselves 
furnish  an  excellent  supple¬ 
mentary  characteristic,  being 
bluntly  triangular,  marked  with 
three  series  of  concentric  lines. 

Next  to  this,  comes  a  group  of  tribes  in  which  the  ring  is  complete 
and  transverse,  either  truly  or  obliquely  horizontal ;  the  spore-cases 
sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and  bursting 
vertically,  i.e.,  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  In  the  Gleichenineae 
and  Trichomanineae,  the  ring 
surrounds  the  spore-case  like  a 
zone  or  belt,  and  the  spore-cases 
themselves  are  vertically  com¬ 
pressed ;  whilst  in  the  Schi- 
zaeineae  the  ring  is  situated  quite 
at  the  apex  of  the  oval  spore- 
case,  which  is,  in  consequence, 
said  to  be  radiate-striate  at  the  apex.  The  Gleichenineae  and  Tricho¬ 
manineae  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  former  having  rigid 
opaque  (usually  dichotomously-branched)  fronds,  with  globose  pyriform 

spore-cases,  forming  oligocarp- 
ous*  sori  at  the  back  of  the 
frond  ;  whilst  the  latter  has  pel¬ 
lucid  membranaceous  fronds, 
and  extrorse  -  marginal']'  sori, 
formed  of  numerous  lenticular 
spore-cases,  clustered  on  an  ex- 
serted  receptacle,];  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  prolongation  of  the  vein 
beyond  the  ordinary  margin  of 
the  frond. 

Another  small  tribe  consists  only  of  a  single  species,  in  which  the 
ring  is  broad,  suboblique,  and  nearly  complete,  the  spore-cases  sessile, 

*  Composed  of  few  spore-cases:  here  2-4  to  10-12. 

f  Marginal  and  projected  as  well  as  opening  outwards. 

J  The  part  to  which  the  spore-cases  are  fixed. 


Ceratopteridineaj: — l,  Ceratopteris  thalic- 
troides.  ScHrz®iNE®  : — m,  Anemia  col- 

lina ;  n,  Cygodium  flexuosum. 


Gleiohknine®  : — g,  Gleichenia  dicirpa;  h 
Gleichenia  flabellata.  Trichomanine®  : — 

e,  Trichomanes  lucens;  k,  Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense. 
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Matonine.®  : — d.  Matonia  pectinata. 
CvathkinejE  : — e,  Alsophila  Tsenitis ;  /,  Cyathea 
elegans. 


bursting  horizontally,  the  sori  dorsal  and  oligocarpous,  covered  by 
umbonato-hemispherical  peltate*  indusia  ;  this  is  called  Matoninese. 

The  next  tribe,  Cyatheineae,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  Polypodinece 
through  some  species  of  Alsophila,  in  which  the  characteristic  obliquity 
of  the  ring  is  very  little  ap¬ 
parent.  When  characteristic, 
the  spore-cases  of  the  Cyatheineae 
are  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and 
oblique  -  laterally  compressed  ; 
the  ring,  which  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  being,  in  consequence, 
more  or  less  obliquely  vertical, 
that  is,  vertical  below,  curving 
laterally  towards  the  top  ;  they 
burst  transversely,  and  are 
seated  on  an  elevated  receptacle,  which  latter  is  a  useful  auxiliary 
character,  assisting  in  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  plants  referred 
to  this  group. 

The  Polypodinese  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Polypodiacese,  and  contains  the  greater  number  of  all  known  Ferns.  In 
it,  the  spore-cases  are  nearly  equally  gibbous,')'  with  a  vertical  and 
nearly  complete  ring ;  they  are  sometimes  stalked,  sometimes  stalkless , 
and  they  burst  transversely  at  a  part  on  their  anterior  side,  where  the 

striae  of  the  ring  become  dilated 
into  elongate  parallel  cells,  the 
weakening  incidental  to  which, 
no  doubt,  facilitates  disruption. 
This  point  where  dehiscence 
takes  place  is  technically  called 
the  stoma.  The  bursting  of  the 
spore-cases  often  takes  place 
with  considerable  force,  so  that 
they  become  disrupted  into  two 
parts,  which  are  held  together 
separate  at  that  part  which  was 


Poltpodineas  : — a ,  Polypodium  vulgare; 
b,  Grammitis  aspidiodes ;  c,  Gymnogramma 
tufa. 


by  the  ring  itself,  which  does  not 
posterior  in  the  perfect  spore-case. 

The  primary  distinctions  in  this  large  order,  may  be  more  readily 
contrasted  in  the  following  summary.  The  further  subdivision  of  the 
groups,  will  be  treated  on  hereafter. 

P  OLYPODIACEAE  — 

Spore-cases  not  valvate — 

Ring  vertical,  nearly  complete ;  spore-cases  usually 
stalked,  gibbous,  bursting  transversely 
Ring  obliquely  vertical,  nearly  complete,  narrow; 
spore-cases  crowded,  sessile  or  subsessile,  ob¬ 
lique-laterally-compressed,  bursting  trans¬ 
versely  . 

Ring  sub-oblique,  nearly  complete,  broad  ;  spore- 
cases  few,  sessile,  gibbous,  bursting  trans¬ 
versely  . 


POLYPODINEAE. 


Cyatheineae. 


Matonine^e. 


*  Affixed  by  a  central  stalk, 
f  Swollen  or  convex. 
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Spore-cases  not  valvate  ( continued )  — 

Ring  horizontally  or  obliquely  transverse,  complete; 
spore-cases  sessile  or  subsessile,  bursting  ver¬ 
tically — 

Ring  zonal ;  spore-cases  vertically  compressed — 

Sori  dorsal  (fronds  rigid)  ....  Gleichenine2E. 
Sori  extrorse-marginal  (fronds  pellucid)  .  .  Trichomanineje. 

Ring  apical ;  spore-cases  oval,  crowned  by  the 
convergent  striae  of  the  ring,  i.  e.,  radiate- 
striate  at  the  apex,  sometimes  resupinate  .  Schizjeine,®. 

Ring  rudimentary  or  more  or  less  incomplete,  very 
broad,  flat,  obliquely-vertical :  spore-cases  ses¬ 
sile,  globose  .......  Ceratopteridineje 

Spore-cases  two-valved  (ring  rudimentary  transverse)  Osmundine^e. 

The  accompanying  figures,  which  represent  the  various  kinds  of  spore- 
cases  above  referred  to,  will  assist  in  making  the  foregoing  remarks  more 
intelligible.  Those  who  desire  to  understand  Perns,  should  thoroughly 
master  this  important  part  of  the  subject,  for  which  a  good  magnifier 
is  indispensable.  Abundant  materials  are  now  everywhere  accessible. 

Chelsea.  Thomas  Moore. 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  AURICULAS. 

Mr  paper  on  Auriculas,  in  the  “  Chronicles  of  a  Small  Garden,”  has 
brought  upon  me  many  correspondents,  who,  as  is  their  wont,  ply  me 
with  questions  on  some  points  omitted,  or  dispute  my  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  for  instance,  there  is  my  friend  “  0.,”  whose  stages  have,  I 
have  no  doubt,  been  ere  this  copied  by  many  a  grower,  who  finds  fault 
with  me  for  saying  that  the  mould  ought  to  be  shaken  off  in  the 
repotting,  and  actually  signs  a  letter  to  me  as  “  Anti  Shake-out he 
argues  that  you  want  the  plants  to  make  good  root  growth,  and  get  to 
bloom  well,  and  that  you  cannot  expect  them  to  do  both  with  such 
rough  treatment ;  and  in  corroboration  of  his  ideas  brings  forward  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  on  his  side.  Now  I  would  not 
lightly  venture  to  dispute  such  an  authority ;  his  plants  are  certainly 
very  fine,  but  I  must  here  differ  with  him.  It  is  true  that  you  do 
want  plenty  of  growth,  but  I  think  that  you  may  also  reasonably 
expect  that  you  would  have  a  large  autumn  bloom,  a  most  undesirable 
thing.  What  Mr.  L.’s  experience  is  on  this  point  I  know  not,  but  it 
was  somewhat  with  a  grin  of  maliciousness  that  I  read,  in  “  O.’s  ” 
letter  that  his  plants  were  looking  very  well,  but  too  much  of  autumn 
blooming.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  the  non- shaking  out.  Oh,  no  !  Still 
I  have  shrewd  suspicions  on  the  point ;  at  any  rate,  mine  is,  I  believe, 
the  plan  of  the  emperor  of  all  Auricula  growers,  Dr.  Plant,  and  when 
my  friend  can  show  me  Booth’s  Freedom  with  eleven  pips,  why,  I’ll 
think  of  altering. 

“  What  about  greenfly  ?  ”  one  wants  to  know.  The  usual  remedy  for 
this  is  fumigation ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  questionable  whether  it  ought  to 
be  employed  for  Auriculas.  Sometimes  I  have  done  it,  though  very 
carefully  ;  but  I  think  the  better  plan  is  to  take  off  the  insects  with  a 
camel’s  hair  brush.  It  is,  perhaps,  tedious,  but  a  grower  of  Auriculas 
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will  not  mind  this ;  and  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  examining 
his  plants  as  to  other  matters,  and  perhaps  detecting  a  flaw  which 
undiscovered  would  have  been  fatal. 

“You  have  said  nothing  about  liquid  manure?”  No;  and  I 
question  very  much  its  desirableness.  That  it  stimulates  the  plants 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  little  that  it  increases  the  size  of  the 
flowers  ;  but  I  think  also  that  it  often  generates  (by  the  very  luxuriant¬ 
ness  of  the  growth)  disease,  and  that  the  secret  of  many  a  death  has 
been  an  overdose  of  XX.  Besides,  the  beauty  of  an  Auricula  is  the 
refinement  of  the  whole  plant ;  and  immense  lappy  leaves  and  large 
staring  flowers  effectually  spoil  that.  I  think  that  too  much  attention 
is  given  in  many  florists’  flowers  to  size,  and  shape  and  beauty  of 
colouring  put  out  of  sight. 

“  And  what  about  watering  ?”  says  a  third.  A  most  material  point. 
You  must  not  starve  the  plants  in  winter,  and  yet  no  plant  suffers 
sooner  from  damp.  You  will  be  the  best  judge  yourself  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  watering ;  but  be  careful  to  have  soft  water — either  rain  or 
else  spring  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
All  pot  plants  suffer  from  bad  water  as  much  as  we  do,  and  therefore 
be  careful  on  this  point. 

I  think  I  have  answered  all  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me, 
and  I  hope  the  fact  of  their  having  been  put  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
this  most  beautiful  of  florists’  flowers  is  coming  rapidly  into  favour. 
Deal,  Oct.  15.  U. 


STRAWBERRIES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  that  the  dry  weather  in  June  having 
prevented  his  Strawberries  from  forming  any  runners,  he  took  all  his 
forced  plants,  shook  them  out  of  their  pots,  and  divided  the  crowns, 
making  two  and  sometimes  three  cuttings  from  one  old  plant.  The 
roots  were  pruned  away,  and  the  old  leaves  also,  and  each  cutting  was 
put  into  a  small  60  pot,  in  leaf  soil  and  loam,  placed  in  a  frame, 
and  kept  close  for  a  week ;  they  soon  commenced  to  grow,  when  more 
air  was  given,  and  in  three  weeks  time  were  fully  exposed,  having  then 
filled  the  pots  with  young  roots,  when  they  were  potted  in  fruiting  pots 
in  the  usual  way,  and  are  now  fine  strong  “stuff,”  in  no  way  inferior  to 
plants  from  layers.  Some  of  the  kinds,  as  Keens’  Seedling  and  Alice 
Maud,  threw  np  blooms,  which  were  removed,  with  the  runners  thrown 
out,  as  soon  as  perceived. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  requisite  supply  of  Strawberry  runners  for  forcing,  either  through  a 
dry  season  like  the  last  or  short  stock,  the  above  plan  will  answer 
admirably,  and  that  plants  equal  to  the  best  layered  runners  may  be 
obtained  with  little  trouble.  The  Strawberry  makes  a  new  set  of  roots 
annually  from  the  base  of  the  crowns,  which  are  also  an  annual 
production  (each  single  crown  dividing  itself  into  two  or  three  separate 
ones  the  second  year),  and  therefore  the  Strawberry  may  be  propagated 
for  any  length  of  time  in  this  manner  if  thought  desirable. 
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A  TASTE  FOR  GARDENING— ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND 

MEANS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

{Continued  from  page  294.) 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  this  taste  for  gardening  may  be  improved 
and  cultivated.  I  would  say,  in  two  ways  : — theory  and  practice — the 
former  from  books,  the  latter  by  rearing,  cultivating,  and  attending  to 
plants,  or  managing  a  garden.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  think  it  very 
desirable  in  every  way  that  the  theory  of  gardening  should  be  under¬ 
stood.  A  man  who  has  not  studied  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame 
may,  by  guesswork,  sometimes  effect  a  cure  ;  the  pilot  who  has  not 
studied  navigation  may  possibly  bring  a  vessel  safely  home;  but 
unquestionably  we  should  prefer  to  be  treated  by  a  medical  man  who 
had  studied  his  profession,  and  to  sail  in  a  vessel  whose  pilot  was  not 
merely  directing  the  vessel  at  hap-hazard,  but  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  on  which  he  was  doing  so.  And  so  it  is  in  gardening ;  a  man 
may  be  a  tolerably  successful  gardener,  who  knows  but  little  of  the 
“  why  and  the  wherefore  ”  of  his  acts  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust 
the  care  of  my  plants  to  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  such  subjects.  And 
hence  it  is  that  one  sees  men  cutting  trees  at  the  wrong  season, 
stimulating  plants  when  they  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  keeping  them 
dormant  when  they  ought  to  be  growing.  Persons  who  employ 
gardeners  who  have  only  picked  up  what  they  know  by  observing 
others,  and  not  by  looking  into  the  matter  for  themselves,  are  little 
aware  why  their  wall  trees  often  produce  no  fruit,  or  their  flowers  damp 
off  and  die ;  and  this  you  may  generally  find — that  persons  who  are 
the  most  ignorant  are  those  most  unwilling  to  be  taught,  for  ignorance 
and  self-conceit  generally  go  together  ;  a  man  who  really  knows  what 
he  is  doing  will  always  feel  that  he  has  something  to  learn.  I  do  not 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  good  florist  should  be  a  good 
botanist,  but  he  ought  to  know  something  of  the  simple  rules  of  the 
theory  of  horticulture,  and  there  are  now  so  many  elementary  books 
published  on  the  subject  that  I  think  any  of  my  audience  might  very 
easily  master  sufficient  for  their  purpose  ;  and  as  the  age  is  one  of 
progress,  as  rapid  strides  are  every  day  being  made  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  science,  persons  who  are  interested  in  a  garden,  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  be,  will  always  find  in  the  gardening 
periodicals  of  the  day  much  to  interest  them ;  the  best  sorts  of 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  constantly  brought  under  their  notice, 
new  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  experience  of  other 
persons  similarly  situated  to  themselves — especially  of  those  who  have 
mastered  difficulties  with  which  they  are  contending — are  detailed ; 
and  it  will  be  indeed  strange  if  these  be  not  found  useful.  Moreover, 
it  tends  much  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  their  garden. 

During  the  winter  months,  when  comparatively  little  out  of  door 
work  can  be  done,  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  look  over  books  relating  to  the 
subject,  plan  our  operations  for  the  spring,  and  get  everything  in  order. 
There  are  several  excellent  publications  which  you  may  find  useful,  and 
I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  society  whether  they 
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could  not  establish  amongst  themselves  a  small  circulation  of  periodicals ; 
for  the  sum  of  one  penny  a  week  each  they  might  obtain  the  Cottage 
Gardener ,  the  Florist ,  the  Midland  Florist ,  &c.,  and  by  each  member 
keeping  them  only  a  few  days  they  would  be  quite  new  enough  for 
their  purpose.  I  throw  out  this  hint  from  a  conviction  of  the  usefulness 
of  these  publications,  and  the  benefit  that  I  have  myself  derived  from 
them ;  they  might  form  the  subject  of  their  conversations  at  their 
meetings,  and  they  moreover  keep  us  from  imagining  ourselves  to  be 
such  very  great  people.  We  read  and  see  there,  that  our  productions 
in  which  we  have  so  prided  ourselves  are  far  outdone  by  our  neighbours, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  make  us  feel  that  our  own  little  town  is  not 
the  world ,  or  we  ourselves  “the  people  of  England,”  must  be  good, 
and  I  need  not  say  this  is  a  danger  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  country  town  are  apt  to  fall. 

But  as  practice  without  theory  is  undesirable,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
theory  without  practice  is  equally  so.  I  have  used  the  comparisons  of 
a  doctor  and  a  pilot ;  they  will  still  hold  good  here  ;  we  feel  that  however 
much  the  former  may  know  of  the  theory  of  his  profession,  however 
carefully  he  may  read  and  keep  himself  up  to  the  mark  in  all  the 
medical  literature  of  the  day,  yet  that  if  he  be  a  man  who  has  few 
patients,  meets  with  but  few  cases,  we  are  not  willing  to  put  ourselves 
in  his  hands ;  hence  it  is  that  we  are  ready  to  consult  those  in  London 
who  have  dealt  specially  with  the  disease  under  which  we  labour. 
Suppose  it  to  be  a  case  of  ophthalmia ;  we  at  once  say,  an  oculist  in 
London  sees  his  thousands  of  cases  in  the  year,  and  treats  them,  while 
the  most  extensive  practitioner  in  the  country  can  only  see  very  few 
in  the  same  course  of  time.  A  man  may  have  studied  all  the  science  of 
navigation,  be  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  that  influence  it,  but  if  he 
have  never  held  a  helm  himself,  never  directed  the  course  of  a  vessel, 
we  feel  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  entrust  ourselves  to.  And  so  here 
again  ;  we  like  to  have  to  do  with  men  who  have  specially  studied  and 
practised  one  particular  branch.  Hence  it  is  that  our  pilots  here  are  not 
men  who  have  navigated  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  channel  from  Dungeness  to  the  river. 
So  in  the  same  way,  then,  with  gardening ;  mere  theorists  are  very  bad 
gardeners.  A  man  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  it  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  piece  of  ground,  and  there  carry  out  all  that  he  has  learned, 
and  if  he  wish  really  to  succeed  in  any  one  particular  branch,  he  must 
set  himself  to  that.  Hence  it  is  that  you  hear  of  one  nurseryman 
celebrated  as  a  Rose  grower,  another  for  his  bedding  plants,  another  for 
his  bulbs,  while  others  are  vegetable  producers,  and  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  best  seeds  from  them.  They  have  each  studied  the 
particular  branch  for  which  they  have  become  famous.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  you  can  only  grow  one  kind  of 
flower  or  vegetable,  but  that  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  a  garden  you  must 
not  be  mere  theorists,  who  have  read  all  about  it,  or  mere  saunterers, 
who  care  nothing  at  all  for  your  garden,  but  work  at  it,  take  care  of 
the  things  yourselves,  acquaint  yourselves  with  their  method  of  growth, 
their  habits,  diseases,  &c.,  and  then  if  you  have  ever  need  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  gardener,  it  will  simply  be  to  tell  him  to  follow  out  your 
wishes. 
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But  you  may  perhaps  say  to  me,  that  it  is  not  everybody  that  can 
have  a  piece  of  ground,  not  every  one  who  can  cultivate  his  taste  thus 
practically.  Now,  let  me  say,  there’s  a  very  old  proverb  which  runs, 
“  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.”  The  weavers  of  Manchester  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  long  been  famous  for  their  growth  of  a  flower 
which  has  puzzled  the  owner  of  many  a  large  garden.  I  mean  the 
Auricula ;  and  these  in  their  little  back  gardens,  some  of  them  so  small 
that,  to  use  a  sailor’s  expression,  “  there  is’nt  room  to  swing  a  cat 
round.”  They  have  their  frames  of  plants  for  some  of  which  they  will 
refuse  sturdily  your  tempting  half-sovereign,  clinging  to  them  somewhat, 
as  the  tales  tell  us,  the  Arab  does  to  his  favourite  mare.  I  remember, 
too,  that  some  of  the  best  collections  of  florists’  flowers  which  I  have 
seen  have  been  in  back  streets  and  byeways,  where  one  would  have 
supposed  the  confined  atmosphere  and  smoky  neighbourhood  would  have 
effectually  prevented  anything  like  a  successful  cultivation  of  any  plant. 
I  have  seen,  also,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  London,  attempts  at 
window  gardening  which  clearly  showed  the  desire  of  the  owners  not  to 
give  up  their  taste,  and  to  pursue  it  in  spite  of  difficulties.  The  Wardian 
cases  were  the  result  of  a  gentleman’s  taste  in  this  way,  who,  finding 
that  he  could  get  nothing  to  survive  the  smut  and  blacks  of  London 
fires,  contrived  these  hermetically  sealed  cases,  which  have  obtained  so 
wide  a  notoriety,  and  been  found  so  useful  for  transmitting  plants,  &c., 
to  foreign  lands.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  here  can  plead  this  excuse ; 
here  the  obtaining  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  is  not  very  difficult,  and 
most  of  the  houses  in  Deal  have  small  yards  or  gardens  attached  to 
them.  Now  I  would  undertake,  in  any  of  these  places,  to  grow  what¬ 
ever  I  desired,  but  then  I  would  take  care  not  to  try  impossibilities  ;  I 
would  not  attempt  Roses,  or  any  plant  that  would  be  injured  by  close 
confinement,  but  such  as  I  felt  would  be  suited  to  the  place ;  it  is  far 
better  to  have  even  a  common  flower  doing  well  than  a  more  refined 
and  delicate  one  in  a  truly  delicate  state,  with  shrivelled  foliage  and 
stunted  flowers.  Upon  this  point — the  pursuit  of  a  taste  for  gardening 
under  difficult  circumstances — I  can  speak  from  experience,  and  trust 
I  shall  not  be  accused  of  egotism  if  I  detail  a  little  of  that  experience 
to  you  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  encourage  some  to  attempt  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  advantageous  recreation,  and  cheer  others  who  are  doubting  if 
they  can  really  carry  out  their  intention.  When  I  went  to  my  first 
curacy — the  only  one  I  ever  had  in  Ireland — the  cottage  that  I 
inhabited  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  so 
thoroughly  exposed  that  an  excavation  was  made  on  the  cliff  of  several 
feet,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  house  was  built,  so  that  the  chimneys 
hardly  appeared  above  the  embankment.  Now  this  did  not  seem  a 
very  likely  situation  to  grow  flowers  upon.  The  coast-guard  men,  who 
inhabited  the  martello  tower,  told  me  that  their  Cabbages  were 
frequently  blown  out  of  the  ground,  and  considered  me,  I  believe,  a 
little  gone  in  the  upper  story,  when  I  talked  to  them  of  growing  flowers 
there.  I  had  just  left  a  fine  collection,  with  every  means  and  appliance, 
at  my  father’s  house,  and  was  not  quite  willing  to  give  up  altogether — 
so  I  set  to  work.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  anything  without  shelter, 
and  as  useless  to  attempt  any  growing  shelter,  so  I  had  some  stakes 
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driven  down,  obtained  leave  from  one  of  my  parishioners  to  cut  some 
Gorse  on  his  mountain,  and  wove  this  into  the  stakes  so  as  to  make  a 
tolerably  good  protection,  though  of  course  a  very  unsightly  one. 
Within  this  little  enclosure  I  managed  to  grow  some  first-rate  Ranun¬ 
culuses,  Carnations,  and  other  flowers,  and  not  only  succeeded  myself, 
but  stirred  up  others  to  attempt  their  growth.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
not  then  given  us  the  boon  of  cheap  glass,  and  I  could  not  attempt  a  glass 
greenhouse ;  but  I  did  manage  to  construci  one  of  glazed  calico,  put  it 
up  in  the  fosse  that  surrounded  my  cottage,  and  in  it  managed  to  grow 
some  Geraniums  and  other  greenhouse  flowers.  So  that  should  any  of 
you,  who  imagine  that  your  position  is  too  exposed  to  the  sea  winds, 
say,  “  I  cannot  grow  anything  there,”  I  would  point  to  this  chapter  of 
my  gardening  experience,  and  say  that  I  never  had  finer  flowers  than 
I  had  then.  My  chief  trouble  was  that  the  hedge  was  so  short  that 
persons  could  get  over  it ;  but,  as  far  as  I  knew,  the  only  depredator 
was  a  young  lady,  who  deliberately  picked  off  some  of  my  best  Car¬ 
nations,  I  believe  merely  out  of  bravado  and  mischief.  After  remaining 
there  for  some  years,  an  increasing  family  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
remove  to  a  larger  house ;  and  there,  in  a  lovely  valley,  with  a  fine 
garden,  I  was  enabled  to  grow  what  1  wished,  without  fear  of  winds 
and  young  ladies.  I  then  came  over  to  England,  and  you  may  imagine 
the  change  from  a  spot  of  surpassing  loveliness  to  a  small  house  in  that 
most  cockney  of  all  cockney  watering  places,  Ramsgate — in  the  depth  of 
the  winter,  too.  When  I  got  fixed  in  my  abode  I  found  I  had  a  square 
plot  at  the  back  of  my  house,  about  20  feet  by  14,  with  a  grass  plot  in 
the  centre  and  a  border  round,  closed  in  by  houses  on  either  side. 
Very  unpromising  again,  I  thought — hopeless  to  attempt  flowers  here ; 
the  spring,  however,  brought  more  cheering  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
and  I  really  began  to  think  I  might  grow  something,  so  I  set  to  work, 
not  to  plant  Currant  bushes  or  grow  Scarlet  Runners,  as  I  found  some 
of  my  neighbours  had  done,  but  to  grow  a  few  flowers  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  friends  used  to  ask  me  to  let  them  go  round  into 
my  garden !  to  see  my  Verbenas,  &c.  A  greenhouse  I  could  not 
attempt,  but  there  were  one  or  two  pot  plants,  for  which  I  had  a  great 
fondness,  which  I  thought  might  do  well ;  amongst  them  were  the 
Japan  Lilies.  I  procured  one  from  Canterbury,  and,  by-the-bye,  had 
rather  an  amusing  adventure  with  it ;  for,  as  I  was  coming  home,  late 
at  night  and  muffled  up,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  mistook  me  for  a 
gardener,  and  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  me  on  matters 
which,  had  he  known  me  to  be  an  heretical  minister,  he  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  so  communicative  upon.  When  I  left  Ramsgate,  in 
the  spring,  amongst  the  goods  and  chattels  which  I  brought  over  with  me 
here  were  these  Lilies.  As  they  were  being  carried  up  the  road  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  living  in  Prospect  Place,  who 
had  just  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  flowers,  and  were  the  means,  I 
believe,  of  first  giving  him  an  inkling  of  what  good  flowers  are;  so  that 
my  little  back-yard  at  Ramsgate  not  only  was  the  means  of  much 
pleasure  to  myself,  but  has  incidentally  been  the  means  of  giving  it  to 
others.  To  those  amongst  you,  then,  who  may  have  just  such  a  con¬ 
fined  space  as  I  had  there,  these  facts,  showing  that  such  a  space  can 
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be  used  and  improved,  may  perhaps  be  an  encouragement.  Avoid 
all  great  and  gross  growing  things,  and  be  content  with  those  of  humble 
growth.  You  would  not  attempt  marrowfat  Peas  in  such  a  place;  do 
not  try  Roses,  Hollyhocks,  or  Dahlias. 

And  let  me  say  a  word  too  of  my  experience  here,  as  far  as  my 
gardening  operations  are  concerned.  Of  my  former  residence  I  say 
nothing,  as  there  I  had  a  good  piece  of  ground,  which  had  been  well 
cared  for,  and  therefore  it  was  not  gardening  under  difficulties ;  not  so, 
I  think,  however,  my  present  one.  The  position  of  it  is  known  to  you ; 
it  is  tolerably  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  and  was,  when  I  went 
there,  simply  a  piece  of  a  wheat  field,  where  weeds  had  been  too  much 
used  to  have  their  own  way ;  its  size  is  about  45  X  54,  and  yet  I 
have  contrived  to  have  in  it  a  goodly  collection  of  the  most  admired 
florists’  flowers.  When,  some  months  ago,  I  described  it  in  the  Florist , 
many  were  incredulous  as  to  what  I  stated  I  grew  there ;  personal 
observation  has  convinced  some  that  it  was  no  exaggerated  statement  of 
facts.  I  should  not,  of  course,  have  been  able  to  have  had  these, 
had  it  been  necessary  to  purchase  them  ;  but  I  am  indebted  to  a 
kind  friend  and  neighbour — who  is  one  of  the  first  florists  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  growers* — for  them,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  it  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure  to  follow  the  good  example 
he  sets,  by  giving  to  any  members  of  the  society,  who  wish  to  grow 
them,  cuttings  of  any  of  the  things  which  I  may  have  to  spare.  Thus 
again,  to  those  in  an  open  position,  such  as  mine,  I  give  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  saying  that  they  can  grow  flowers,  and  grow  them  well,  if  they 
wish  it. 

Again  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  speaking  so  much  of  self, 
but  I  have  thought  it  the  best  way  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  a  taste  for  gardening,  which  you  wish  to 
improve,  under  disadvantageous  circumstances ;  and  happy  shall  I  be 
if  any  of  these  experiences  may  be  the  means  of  encouraging  any  of  my 
hearers  to  persevere  in  spite  of  those  difficulties.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  have  said  already  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  pursuit,  but  only 
add,  that  I  believe  all  who  rationally  pursue  it  will  bear  me  out  in  my 
statements. 

Deal,  Oct.  7.  D. 


HINTS  TO  LADY  AMATEURS. 

Greenhouse. — The  summer  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  must  now 
be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  more  important  plants  which  will 
now  require  greenhouse  room.  Heaths  and  Epacrises  should  have  the 
most  airy  parts  of  the  house  if  they  are  grown  ;  Pelargoniums  placed  on 
shelves  near  the  glass ;  and  Camellias,  Myrtles,  and  Azaleas  will  do 
more  in  the  shade ;  Fuchsias,  if  the  wood  is  ripe,  may  be  placed  on 
their  side  under  the  stage  when  room  is  scarce,  or  they  may  be  packed 
pretty  closely  together  in  a  shed  or  outhouse,  and  protected  during  severe 
frost  with  dry  straw  or  Fern  ;  Hydrangeas  the  same  ;  all  help  to  make 
the  greenhouse  and  garden  gay  during  summer,  and  therefore  every 

*  I  allude  to  Mr.  Edward  Banks,  of  Sholden  Lodge,  the  first  raiser  of 
Fuchsias  in  England. 
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shift  must  be  tolerated  to  keep  any  old  plants  of  this  kind  through 
the  winter.  Keep  the  sashes  of  the  house  open  every  mild  day  and 
night  also  for  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  very  little  water  will  be 
required  except  for  Chrysanthemums,  which  will  now  be  getting  into 
bloom,  and  should  have  every  attention.  The  house  should  be  kept 
as  dry  as  can  be  done  without  having  recourse  to  fires  for  the  present. 

Flower  Garden: — Newly  struck  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Salvias, 
Petunias,  and  similar  things,  should  be  well  exposed  on  fine  days,  to 
harden  them  for  the  winter ;  it  will  prevent  them  from  fogging  off,  and 
when  the  weather  is  bad  tilt  the  sashes  of  the  frames  up  both  back  and 
front,  to  let  the  air  circulate  freely  through  them.  The  same  treatment 
applies  to  bedding  Geraniums.  Keep  Calceolarias  close  but  free  from 
damp  until  they  have  formed  roots,  when  more  air  may  be  given  them. 
Clear  the  borders  now  from  all  that  remains  of  bedding  plants,  and  fill 
up  as  recommended  last  month,  adding  a  few  patches  of  annual  seeds 
sown  now  for  flowering  in  April ;  of  these  Collinsia  bicolor  and  grandi- 
flora,  Clarkia  pulehella  and  elegans,  the  Candytufts,  Escholtzia  crocea 
and  tenuifolia,  Gilia  tricolor  and  capitata,  Erysimum  Peroffskianum 
and  Nemophila  insignis,  may  be  named  as  affording  a  pretty  contrast. 
They  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  will  bloom  in  May,  many  of  them  in 
April.  Those  ladies  who  have  not  got  Tritoma  uvaria  should  at  once 
order  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  herbaceous  plants  we  have ;  six 
or  eight  roots  will  make  a  fine  bed  for  next  summer.  Save  seed  of 
Salvia  patens,  Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa,  and  Neirembergia  filicaulis,  as 
they  do  better  from  seed  than  from  cuttings. 

Shrubbery. — Now  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  any  kind  of  ever¬ 
green  or  deciduous  shrubs  or  trees,  and  .also  for  preparing  beds  for 
American  plants  and  Roseries.  In  getting  shrubs  from  the  nursery 
give  the  men  some  small  present  to  take  the  trees,  &c.,  up  with  all 
roots  attached  to  them,  as  they  usually  lift  so  carelessly  that  one-half 
the  roots  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  to  save  trouble. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  30,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris,  have  sent  me  their  catalogue  of  “  Fraisiers,”  anciennes  et  nou- 
velle.  Of  the  “  anciennes  ”  there  are  74  sorts.  The  following  are 
marked  for  forcing: — Des  Alpes  ou  Des  Quatre  Saisons,  Du  Chili, 
Queen  Victoria  (Myatt's),  Black  Prince,  Princess  Royal,  Comtesse  de 
Marnes,  Eleanor,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Harry,  and 
these  two,  which  are  thus  described — 1.  Keens’  Seedling.  “  Fruit 
moyen,  rouge  vif,  chair  pleine,  sueree,  juteuse,  de  gout  releve,  de  bonne 
quality  ;  hatif,  rustique,  et  fertile ;  convient  bien  pour  la  culture 
force,  mais  apres  la  premiere  cueille  les  fruits  sont  trop  petits.”  I  do 
not  understand  French ;  but,  if  the  last  clause  means  they  are  small, 
I  wish  Vilmorin  &  Andrieux  would  pay  me  a  visit  in  July.  My  plants 
with  their  roots  would  fill  a  Winchester  bushel.  The  fruit  this  year 
has  been  very  large  and  abundant.  The  plants  are  now  in  full  new 
leaf,  and  look  like  a  small  field  of  Rape.  This  and  the  next  defied  the 
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severity  of  last  winter.  For  all  purposes  they  are  the  two  best ;  there 
is  nothing  like  Keens’  for  forcing.  2.  Victoria  (Trollope’s).  “  Beau  et 
gros  fruit,  rond,  regulier,  rouge  vermilion,  chair  un  peu  creuse,  juteuse, 
sucree,  de  gout  peu  releve  ;  assez  precoce  et  rustique.” 

Among  the  others,  not  for  lorcing,  there  are  the  following  English  : — 
Elton  Pine,  British  Queen,  Omar  Pacha,  Filbert  Pine,  Kitley’s  Goliath, 
Nimrod. 

Elton  Pine  is  the  finest  colour  of  all  Strawberries,  but  it  is  sour ;  it 
is  highly  crimsoned  all  over,  and  of  fine  shape.  Omar  Pacha  is 
approved  of  by  “  Iota.”  Nimrod  is  approved  of  by  some  down  here ; 
it  is  a  shy  grower,  and  slow  to  “  run.”  Filbert  Pine  is  thought  good. 
The  other  two  are  firm,  and  much  alike  in  flavour,  habit,  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  faults  are  the  same — tender  crowns,  and  not  coloured 
enough  at  the  tips.  The  Rival  Queen  is  much  like  them  in  flavour, 
but  is  hardier  ;  her  other  faults  being  the  same.  They  are  all  shy 
bearers,  but  most  excellent  if  you  can  grow  them.  You  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  any  Strawberry  that  is  shy  to  throw  runners,  or 
throws  weak  ones,  is  a  difficult  one  to  manage.  I  wintered  them  all 
three  well,  but,  with  all  my  high  culture,  I  could  not  perfect  their 
berries ;  I  imagine  the  frost  must  have  damaged  their  roots.  Mr. 
Hector,  brewer,  near  Blandford,  sent  me  a  large  flat  dish  of  Queens 
(the  only  other  Strawberry  he  grows  is  the  above  Victoria),  which  were 
nearly  the  size  of  Myatt’s  Surprise.  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Ingram,  both 
usually  successful  growers  of  the  Queen,  entirely  failed  this  year.  I 
am  giving  her  one  more  year’s  trial  under  my  hot  south  wall.  I 
bought  100  plants  of  Tiley  in  the  spring,  and  I  hope  by  giving  the 
plants  a  year’s  run  that  I  shall  yet  succeed.  The  plants  are,  of  course, 
now  very  strong.  If  Kitley’s  Goliath,  the  Rival  Queen,  and  Queen 
fail  again,  away  they  shall  go  altogether.  There  is  one  thing  certain, 
that  such  tender-crowned  Strawberries  do  not  like  their  crowns  buried. 
Victoria  is  my  greatest  favourite.  I  can  grow  them  from  five  to  six 
inches  ;  they  never  require  sugar,  crop  in  detail,  never  lose  a  plant,  and 
get  better  up  to  four  years.  I  sent  a  plant  of  this  and  Keens’  Seed¬ 
ling,  with  the  earth  on,  to  Sir  Edward  Baker  (both  July  runners  of  the 
preceding  year),  and  great  was  his  surpoise.  He  has  since  been  here 
to  see  the  plants  and  wall-fruit,  and  falling  in  love  with  my  Roses,  he 
has  begged  me  to  write  him  a  list,  and  accept  a  guinea  for  the 
“  National”  next  year.  Wherever  you  go,  put  Prince  Leon,  or  Paul 
Dupuy,  or  Jules  Margottin,  in  your  button-hole ;  they  are  the  decoy 
ducks  of  the  “  National.”  Let  us  now  ramble  back  to  the  “  Fraisiers 
nouvelle,”  39  in  number. 

1.  The  ones  for  forcing: — Admiral  Dundas,  Belle  Paris,  Belle  Bour- 
delaise,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Triomphe  de  Liege. 

2.  Not  for  forcing  :  Amazon,  Aigburth  Seedling,  Cole’s  Prolific, 
Ferdinande,  Hendries,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  La  Reine,  Filbert  Pine  (good 
flavoured,  but  delicate,  I  think),  Cook’s  Hybrid,  Prince  Alfred 
(Ingram),  Triomphe,  Celineau,  Vesuvius,  Adair  (making  most  bold 
plants  here),  Malakoff,  Exhibition,  Empress  Eugenie,  le  pied  en  petit 
pot,  2  francs  50 — (if  it  is  as  good  and  handsome  as  the  Empress  it  is 
worth  all  the  money) — Incomparable,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Mistress 
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Neilson,  Prince  of  Wales  (two  sorts),  Rival  Queen  (Tiley),  Eliza 
Champin,  Helene  Jamin,  Souvenir  d’Emile,  Wonderful,  Burr’s  Scotia, 
Coronation,  Psyche,  Unique  Scarlet,  Roule  de  St.  Julien,  Imperatrice 
Eugenie  (Gawthier),  Le  Constant.  You  cannot  say  that  Messieurs 
Vilmorin  and  Andrieux  do  not  afford  varieties  ancient  and  new. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  “American  Country  Gentleman,” 
and  may  be  interesting  :  “  Selection  of  Sorts. — A  vote  was  taken  for 
the  five  best  sorts  for  amateurs,  and  the  five  best  for  market,  with  the 
following  results,  the  whole  number  of  votes  being  12. 

“  For  Amateurs. — Hooker’s,  12  votes ;  Large  Early  Scarlet  and 
Burr’s  New  Pine,  7  each  ;  Hovey’s  Seedling,  5  ;  Wilson’s  Albany,  4  ; 
Trollope’s  Victoria,  2. 

“  For  Market. — Large  Early  Scarlet,  8 ;  Crimson  Cone  and  Wilson’s 
Albany,  7  each ;  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Hooker’s,  4  each ;  Burr’s 
New  Pine,  2.” 

In  conclusion  let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  no  flavour  so  fine  as 
that  of  the  old  Hautbois,  which  has  borne  a  great  crop  here.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  French  Four  Seasons.  It  requires  shade, 
and  plenty  of  black  dung  over  its  roots,  during  fruiting,  and  a  deluge  of 
water,  and  then,  if  you  let  the  fruit  stay  on  till  it  is  dead  ripe,  you  will 
have  a  great  treat. 

W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

Rushton  Rectory ,  Blandford ,  Dorset. 

P.S. — All  my  Strawberries  are  strawed  ;  wherever  you  put  dung 
you  must  be  careful  to  straw  well.  When  Strawberries  are  ripe,  water 
destroys  the  flavour  and  makes  them  acid.  An  hour  after  sunrise  is 
the  best  time  to  gather.  From  the  time  Strawberries  are  formed  till 
they  begin  to  colour  (in  sultry  weather),  you  cannot  put  on  too  much 
water.  W.  F.  R. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  PINETUM. 

( Continued  from  page  305.) 

Cryptomeria  japonica. — Several  trees,  varying  from  15  to  24  feet 
high,  and  10  to  15  feet  through.  I  am  rather  disappointed  with  this 
tree,  as  it  grows  generally  naked  and  straggling,  though  I  have  one  or 
two  tolerably  bushy  and  compact,  in  which  state  they  are  ornamental. 
This  season  the  trees  are  covered  with  cones,  and  as  many  of  last  year’s 
yet  remain  on  the  branches,  they  are  overloaded. 

Deodars ,  in  eight  years,  have  grown  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height, 
and  from  12  to  18  feet  in  diameter.  I  consider  the  soil  here  not  very 
favourable  to  this  tree,  which,  to  thrive  in  perfection,  wants  a  soil  with 
more  moisture  in  it ;  plants,  tolerably  handsome. 

Abies  Webbiana  generally  gets  its  young  shoots  killed  with  spring 
frosts.  One  rather  sheltered  is  making  shoots  2  feet  this  season. 

A.  Pindrow. — A  fine  looking  tree  allied  to  the  above,  and  like  it 
suffers  from  spring  frosts.  Foliage  very  long,  and  tree  distinct  and 
handsome. 
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Pinus  excelsa. — A  noble  tree  with  light  silvery  leaves  and  ash 
coloured  bark,  growth  very  vigorous  and  free ;  size  of  several  about 
20  feet  high  and  18  feet  in  diameter  of  branches — growth  this  season, 
from  2  to  3  feet.  I  can  strongly  recommend  this  tree  to  the  notice  of 
planters,  either  singly,  or  in  groups,  when  it  would  produce  a  fine 
appearance,  owing  to  its  distinct  character. 

A.  Brunoniana  has  been  much  cut  with  frosts  ;  growing  nicely 
this  year,  and  has  made  wood  9  inches  long. 

Cedrus  atlantica. — Twenty  feet  high  by  18  feet  in  diameter.  Dis¬ 
tinct,  and  gets  handsomer  every  year. 

Pinus  pi?iea. — Ten  feet  high,  10  feet  diameter.  Annual  growth 
18  inches,  forms  a  hemispherical-shaped  head,  and  requires  pruning  to 
get  it  up.  Should  be  grown,  where  it  will  thrive,  for  its  dense  habit. 

Abies  orientalis. — An  elegant  form  of  Spruce,  suitable  to  small 
lawns.  Growth,  12  inches  this  year;  it,  however,  grows  rather  slowly. 

A.  cephalonica. — Several  12  to  20  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in 
diameter  of  branches.  I  much  admire  this  for  its  dense  habit  and 
picturesque  outline.  Some  specimens  have  made  shoots  2  feet  long  this 
year. 

Pinus  Brutia. — Fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter; 
yearly  growth  18  inches.  A  rather  singular  looking  tree,  with  slender 
upright  branches,  which  are  this  season  producing  cones. 

P.  Laricio. — Twenty  feet ;  diameter,  18  feet ;  season’s  growth, 
2  feet.  This,  although  a  well-known  kind,  should  be  more  generally 
planted,  as  one  of  the  fastest  growers  among  Coniferae. 

P.  pyrenaica. — Fifteen  feet  high,  very  handsome,  has  young  shoots 
of  a  rich  orange  brown  colour.  Can  strongly  recommend  this  for  the 
park,  or  extensive  grounds.  Season’s  growth,  18  inches.  Said  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  timber. 

Pinus  pinaster. — Twenty  four  feet  by  18  feet  in  diameter. 

Pinus  austriaca. — Eighteen  feet  high,  16  feet  diameter  ;  season’s 
growth,  1  to  2  feet.  A  dense  growing  tree  with  dark  foliage,  very 
suitable  for  the  park  or  woodland  scenery,  or  when  a  close  blind  is 
wanted.  This  is  the  Hartz  forest  Pine  of  Germany. 

Juniper  us  thurifera. — Fourteen  feet  high  by  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Growth  very  upright.  This  is  not  a  common  kind,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known. 

J.  phoenicea. — Ten  feet  high  by  8  feet  in  diameter.  This  and 
J.  Lycia  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  although  there  is  a  difference 
in  their  fruit ;  both  are  very  appropriate  for  rock-work  or  lawns. 
There  is  a  good  wood  engraving  of  this  in  the  Florist  for  1855,  p.  214. 

J.  recurva. — Seven  feet  high,  6  feet  through.  A  very  graceful  tree 
with  recurved  branches  ;  it  thrives  best  however  in  damp  situations. 
My  specimens  all  suffer  in  dry  seasons  like  the  present ;  they  are 
also  liable  in  such  seasons  to  become  the  prey  of  the  red  spider,  which 
turns  the  leaves  to  a  disagreeable  brown.  In  suitable  situations  it  is 
very  ornamental. 

Cupressus  majestica,  or  Knightii. — A  rapid  growing  species,  allied 
to  C.  thurifera ;  15  feet  high  and  4  feet  diameter  ;  year’s  growth  2  feet. 

C.  iorulosa. — There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  or  semi- 
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varieties  of  this.  One  kind  is  remarkably  close-growing  and  elegant ; 
indeed,  I  scarcely  know  a  more  elegant  tree  in  its  present  state  ;  the 
others  grow  taller  and  looser.  Height  from  10  to  16  feet.  The  most 
ornamental  kind  can  hardly  be  planted  in  too  great  quantities  where 
it  will  thrive,  for  its  beautiful  symmetry  and  appearance. 

Juniperus  chinensis. — Male  and  female.  The  male  Chinese  Juniper 
is  the  plant  most  commonly  known  as  such ;  it  grows  more  upright 
than  the  female.  Height  12  feet,  and  5  feet  through.  The  female 
grows  more  bushy,  but  is  equally  handsome.  Height  10  feet,  by 
7  feet  diameter.  Two  valuable  evergreens,  suitable  for  any  situation. 

Thuja  Siberica  Wareana. — Decidedly  the  best  of  its  class  :  10  feet 
high  in  eight  years. 

Thuja  tartarica,  or  orientalis. — About  the  same  growth  as  the  above. 

T.  aurea. — Valuable  for  parterres  and  small  gardens  for  its  globular 
shape,  and  the  tips  of  the  young  wood  change  to  a  gold  colour  during 
winter  and  spring,  until  the  new  year’s  growth  commences. 

Thuiopsis  borealis. — Season’s  growth  12  inches. 

Juniperus  excelsa. — Fifteen  feet  by  five.  The  situation  here  too 
dry  for  this  species. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana. — Year’s  wood  12  inches.  This  will  prove 
a  beautiful  thing  as  its  growth  developes  itself  more  fully. 

Libocedrus  chilensis. — Year’s  growth  6  inches.  Situation  and  soil 
too  dry  for  this  plant,  which  in  some  situations  I  have  seen  very  fine 
and  free  growing.  Neither  Fitzroya  patagonica  nor  Saxe-Gothsea 
conspicua  thrive  here,  I  expect  for  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  Libo¬ 
cedrus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cephalotaxus,  whose  growth  has 
hitherto  been  a  failure. 

I  have  only  a  small  plant  of  Abies  Kcempferi ,  which  is  doing  well. 


MESSRS.  E.  G.  HENDERSON’S  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN’S 

WOOD. 

Many  of  the  finest  novelties  in  the  way  of  flower  garden  plants  having 
been  sent  out  from  this  enterprising  establishment,  we  recently  paid  it 
a  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  were  likely  to  be  sent  out 
as  new  plants  in  the  spring  of  1859. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  Messrs.  H.  are  rapidly  getting 
up  a  large  quantity  of  a  new  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  which  evidently 
possesses  greater  merits  than  the  old  Golden  Chain,  which  our  readers 
are  aware  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  in  constitution  to  withstand  the  wet 
weather  of  autumn.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  cold  as  well  as  wet  is 
the  cause  of  this  valuable  Geranium  losing  its  leaves  in  autumn  ;  and 
having  planted  it  in  various  mixtures  of  soils  without  being  successful 
in  causing  it  to  retain  the  foliage  so  perfectly  in  autumn  as  m  summer, 
we  conclude  that  a  more  hardy  constituted  Golden  Chain  is  an 
acquisition  the  flower  gardener  must  in  future  endeavour  to  possess. 
We  were  informed  that  this  new  Golden  Chain  had  already  been  tested 
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m  this  nursery,  and  that  it  would  entirely  supersede  the  old  variety. 
Having  grown  the  Lady  Gottenham  or  Golden  Circle  Geranium  we  can 
pronounce  them  to  be  quite  useless  for  edgings  or  margins ;  they  do  not 
show  the  fine  markings  of  the  Golden  Chain,  and  are  much  too  strong 
growing  and  coarse,  and  do  not  substitute  the  Geranium  in  question. 
We  noticed  a  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  new  Geraniums  in  the 
way  of  Alma  and  Attraction,  the  foliage  richly  marked  with  broad 
bands  of  yellow,  green,  and  crimson  ;  many  of  these  are  only  recent 
productions,  and  will  be  sent  out  in  1859.  We  believe  Alma  to  be  the 
best  of  the  older  ones  of  this  breed  for  a  bed  ;  it  grows  and  blooms  freely, 
retains  its  beautifully  white  margined  foliage  and  bright  scarlet  bloom, 
and  does  not  run  to  green  sports  as  Flower  of  the  Day  is  apt  to  do. 
As  a  striking  and  pleasing  variety  we  think  highly  of  St.  Clair  ;  its 
foliage  is  rather  inclined  to  be  uneven,  but  the  lovely  peach-coloured 
blossoms  are  very  attractive.  A  variegated  variety  of  Ivy-leaf  Gera¬ 
nium  was  pointed  out  to  us — not  as  a  new  plant,  but  as  one  which 
many  consider  a  pleasing  variety.  This  we  know  to  be  a  frequent 
sport  from  the  old  Ivy-leaf  and  of  very  little  importance.  The  old 
Manglesi  we  consider  to  be  yet  by  far  the  best  Geranium  for  margins 
to  beds,  using  it  as  Golden  Chain,  i.  e.,  .picking  off  the  blooms  con¬ 
stantly  as  they  appear. 

We  noted  several  very  striking  varieties  of  silver  variegated  Gera¬ 
niums,  many  of  which  we  thought  of  strong  and  robust  habit ;  they 
were  pointed  out  as  new  and  important,  and  certainly  as  pot  plants  they 
were  very  handsome  objects.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  finer 
varieties  of  those  charmingly  foliaged  Geraniums,  such  as  Culford  Beauty, 
Fontainbleau,  Golden  Admiration,  &c.,  are  perhaps  more  beautiful  in 
pots  than  in  beds  out  of  doors.  Certainly  a  few  specimens  in  pots  for 
autumn  display  are  invaluable, 'and  under  glass  the  rich  markings  are 
more  strongly  developed.  Among  these  Geraniums  we  noticed  some 
pretty  specimens  of  Lady  Plymouth  trained  as  standards  about  two  feet 
high,  and  very  beautiful  they  were — quite  the  plant  for  an  ornamental 
vase  in  the  conservatory  or  drawing-room.  We  were  also  informed  by 
Mr.  Henderson  that  they  had  received  a  great  acquisition — a  seedling 
in  the  Nosegay  section  raised  by  our  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Beaton. 
We  understood  this  new  Geranium  to  be  a  cross  retaining  the  Nosegay 
blossom  with  the  dwarf  compact  habit  of  the  Tom  Thumb  section.  We 
-  have  no  doubt,  from  what  was  stated,  that  this  variety  is  a  first-rate 
thing.  In  rich  moist  soils  the  Nosegay  sorts  are  apt  to  grow  too 
strongly,  a  fault  which  this  cross  variety  may  not  possess.  We  can 
recommend  this  Nosegay  section  of  Geraniums  as  very  valuable  for  pot 
plants  for  the  conservatory  in  autumn  ;  and  as  they  now  vary  in  colour 
from  white  to  crimson,  they  make  a  pleasing  display,  without  much 
trouble  in  cultivation. 

In  a  quarter  of  the  nursery  grounds  we  found  a  number  of  dwarf 
Dahlias  planted  out  separately,  so  as  to  show  their  varied  habits,  faults, 
and  merits.  The  following  we  noted  as  decidedly  good :  Titian,  the 
best  yellow,  dwarf  and  free  bloomer ;  Alba  floribunda  mana,  pure 
white,  free  bloomer,  with  a  dwarf  compact  habit ;  Captain  Ingram,  a 
good  crimson  variety  ;  the  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  dwarf  purple ;  Ze- 
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linda,  Trentham  White,  or  White  Zelinda,  with  many  others  which  we 
did  not  consider  sufficiently  in  bloom  to  entitle  them  to  particular 
notice. 

We  found  a  superb  and  varied  assortment  of  Gladiolus  planted  out 
in  prepared  borders,  the  colours  varying  from  pure  white  to  dark 
crimson.  We  believe  the  finest  varieties  of  this  most  valuable  class  of 
bulbous  plants  are  imported  from  the  continent,  and  we  were  informed 
that  the  most  successful  mode  of  culture  is  to  treat  them  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Ranunculus  or  Anemone,  taking  the  bulbs  out  of 
the  ground  in  autumn,  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  airy  place  during 
the  winter,  but  planting  them  late  in  spring,  beginning  the  first  batch  in 
April  in  rich  soil.  Nothing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  surpass 
the  beauty  of  a  large  bed  of  Gladiolus  on  the  lawn  during  the  autumn 
months.  We  also  noticed  some  noble  specimens  of  Tritoma  Uvaria  in 
bloom,  a  plant  brought  into  recent  notoriety  owing  to  the  fine  specimens 
of  it  which  have  bloomed  at  Kew  ;  this  we  think  would  make  a 
magnificent  group  on  the  lawn,  associated  with  large  masses  of  Pampas 
Grass  ;  and  as  we  are  aware  that  some  of  our  richly  foliaged  plants, 
such  as  Cannas,  Caladiums,  Callas,  &c.,  will  succeed  in  groups  in 
prepared  beds  during  the  summer  months,  we  would  gladly  point  out 
these  magnificent  plants  to  the  consideration  of  the  flower  gardener,  as 
materials  with  which  to  add  a  new  and  important  feature  to  the  mixed 
flower  garden.  Plants  of  such  a  character  would  greatly  relieve  the 
monotony  which  necessarily  prevails  in  places  where  Verbenas,  Gera¬ 
niums,  and  Calceolarias  form  the  staple  of  flower  garden  masses. 

In  the  plant  houses  we  found  everything  in  excellent  health  and 
order.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Azaleas  were  particularly  conspicuous, 
in  the  shape  of  pyramids,  and  tall  and  dwarf  standards.  We  also 
noticed  the  species  introduced  from  China,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  named 
ovata — rose  coloured,  the  companion  variety,  white,  named  ramen- 
tacea.  These,  we  were  informed,  are  well  adapted  for  forcing  early, 
and  judging  from  the  habit  of  the  plants  we  saw,  we  should  say  they 
would  be  remarkably  pretty,  when  in  blossom. 

Among  Camellias  we  noticed  a  large  and  healthy  assortment ;  many, 
we  were  informed,  had  been  very  recently  received  from  China,  and 
great  novelties  are  expected  to  be  among  the  lot.  We  particularly 
remarked  an  immense  quantity  of  seedling  Camellias,  in  4-inch  pots ; 
these,  we  learned,  were  raised  from  seed,  and  are  to  be  used 
for  stocks. 

In  the  same  department  we  observed  a  large  number  of  plants  of  a 
variegated  Nerium,  which  had  been  worked  on  the  common  variety. 
This  we  think  a  decided  acquisition,  ;  Mr.  Henderson  informed  us 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  procure  such  plants  as  were  attractive 
for  colour  or  form  of  foliage,  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture,  rivalling 
the  numerous  varieties  of  richly  marked  stove  plants.  In  the  green¬ 
houses  we  noticed  an  immense  quantity  of  young  healthy  hard-wooded 
plants,  particularly  a  large  batch  of  Pleroma  elegans,  a  plant  not  so 
much  cultivated  as  it  might  be  ;  some  fine  Acacias,  some  of  them  new 
and  important — A.  longifolia  magnifica  being  particularly  pointed  out  to 
us  as  a  new  and  beautiful  plant.  Correa  cardinalis  we  also  noticed  in 
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large  quantities  ;  this  we  consider  a  most  valuable  plant,  blooming  as  it 
does  so  very  freely  in  winter  and  spring. 

We  found  some  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Clianthus  Dampieri, 
and  were  very  pleased  to  see  this  beautiful  plant  (of  which  we  recently 
gave  a  coloured  illustration),  growing  so  freely.  We  believe  this  new 
plant  to  be  rather  difficult  to  grow  in  pots,  and  particularly  impatient  of 
damp  in  its  young  state.  These  specimens  were  not  in  pots,  but 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed,  near  the  glass,  and  were  growing 
most  luxuriantly  ;  evidently  this  plant  would  do  well  for  a  pillar  or 
trellis  ornament  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  In  the  same  house 
were  some  luxuriant  specimens  of  Lapageria  rosea  in  fine  flower ;  we 
found  that  they  also  were  planted  out  in  a  mixture  of  rough  pieces  of 
turfy  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand ;  the  Lapagerias  were  throwing 
up  young  shoots  like  Asparagus,  giving  evident  signs  that  they  were 
most  favourably  situated. 

Among  a  vast  quantity  of  half-hardy  plants  in  pots  we  found  a  great 
number  of  the  old  Mandevilla  suaveolens.  This  we  noticed  especially,  as 
we  have  been  so  often  asked  if  the  Mandevilla  would  grow  anywhere 
but  under  glass.  We  know  that  some  few  specimens  are  to  be  found 
growing  in  sheltered  situations  out  of  doors,  but  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  most  lovely  climber  is  not  an  object  of  greater  atten¬ 
tion.  If  planted  in  a  prepared  border  against  a  south  aspect  it  cannot 
fail  to  succeed,  as  we  have  proved  several  years  in  succession.  It 
requires  the  protection  of  a  little  dry  hay  and  mat  during  winter,  and 
the  roots  kept  free  from  excessive  damp,  which  is  easily  effected  by 
draining  the  border  and  strewing  a  little  dry  litter  over  its  surface.  In 
the  cool  frames  we  observed  a  large  assortment  of  healthy  young  hard- 
wooded  plants,  comprising  all  the  varied  varieties  of  Heath  and  Epacris. 
In  the  stoves  everything  impressed  us  with  the  result  of  good  order 
and  healthy  cultivation.  Plants  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage  seem 
to  be  in  great  demand.  Among  Begonias,  especially,  we  found  a 
numerous  assortment ;  the  B.  Rex  by  thousands,  and  many  other 
Begonias  beautifully  marked.  The  Marantas  are  also  numerous  in 
variety  ;  some  which  the  Messrs.  Henderson  possess  are  quite  new. 
We  noted  a  great  many  new  plants  in  this  department,  if  space  would 
admit  of  our  describing  them.  The  Gardenia  citriodora  was  especially 
pointed  out  to  us  as  a  great  acquisition,  and  as  we  observed  very  small 
plants  plentifully  set  with  bloom-buds,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  new 
Gardenia  must  prove  very  valuable.  We  also  noticed  some  promising 
mules,  the  result  of  crossing  Gloxinias  with  Gesneras. 

In  an  outside  quarter  we  came  upon  an  immense  assortment  of  Tree 
Carnations  in  great  variety.  This  we  know  to  be  a  most  valuable  plant 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  so  easily  cultivated  that  no 
one  possessing  a  strip  of  ground  and  a  frame  should  be  without  these 
lovely  flowers.  Nailed  against  the  nursery  wall  we  saw  a  fine  lot  of  pot 
Vines,  comprising  all  the  new  and  well-known  kinds ;  these  were  evi¬ 
dently  two-years-old  canes,  and  were  in  remarkably  fine  order  for  early 
forcing,  most  of  them  from  8  to  10  feet  long,  and  the  wood  beautifully 
ripened. 
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ROOT  PRUNING  AND  TRANSPLANTING. 

The  main  object  of  root  pruning  is  the  production  of  a  numerous  crop 
of  small  fibrous  roots  or  feeders,  which  will  replace  the  long,  rambling, 
and  frequently  naked,  roots  which  most  fruit  trees  make  when  left  to 
themselves.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  having  these  feeders  within 
a  small  area,  that  the  requisite  waterings  and  mulchings  may  be  done 
effectually  and  at  little  expense.  There  are  also  other  benefits  trace¬ 
able  to  the  same  cause,  for  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  wood  of 
fruit  trees  well  furnished  with  small  rootlets  growing  up  to  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  ripen  much  sooner  in  the  autumn,  and  produce  fruit 
buds  in  greater  abundance  than  trees  whose  roots  have  not  been 
disturbed,  and  are  therefore  less  furnished  with  fibrous  roots.  It 
therefore  follows  that  most  wall  trees,  espaliers,  and  bush  trees,  as 
pyramidal  and  other  shaped  Pears  and  Apples,  will  be  rendered  more 
productive,  more  easy  to  manage,  and  to  keep  within  a  given  space, 
when  subjected  to  a  judicious  system  of  root  pruning;  bearing  in  mind 
the  habit  of  the  trees  operated  upon,  as  also  the  kind  of  stock ;  for  as 
summer  and  winter  prunings  are  necessary  to  regulate  the  growth  of 
the  top,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  so  root  pruning  should 
be  carried  out  on  principles  which  will  best  furnish  a  large  number  of 
active  feeding  roots  within  a  given  space ;  and  as  the  oftener  roots  are 
pruned  the  greater  tendency  they  have  to  make  small  fibres  instead  of 
large  roots,  a  little  experience  in  the  matter  will  enable  the  operator  to 
increase  or  diminish  their  number  proportionately  to  the  vigour  and  size 
of  the  tree.  There  is  also  something  considerable  saved  in  the  shape  of 
labour  and  new  composts  for  borders.  When  trees  are  intended  to  have 
their  roots  annually  pruned  a  large  border  need  not  be  made  at  all,  and 
only  a  portion  at  first  starting;  suffice*  it,  that  the  ground  where  the 
trees  will  have  to  grow  has  a  bottom  impervious  to  the  roots,  and 
that  it  is  also  made  dry  from  land  springs  and  surface  water.  It  may 
vary  in  depth  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  which  represent  the 
two  extremes  (but  I  have  seen  very  fine  fruit  produced  from  soil  even 
less  than  eighteen  inches  deep)  ;  sufficient  new  earth  will  only  be 
required  at  planting  time  to  serve  the  tree  for  one  season,  as  it  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  system  that  it  enables  the  cultivator  yearly  to  place 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  newly  formed  feeders  a  supply  of  fresh 
food,  which,  small  as  it  will  be  compared  with  the  range  of  a 
border  several  feet  in  width,  is  nevertheless  found  to  promote  great 
vigour  in  the  trees,  owing  to  its  being  applied  just  when  and  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  when  the  recently  formed  roots  possess  great  activity  for 
taking  up  their  proper  nourishment  from  the  soil. 

After  a  few  years,  not  only  will  the  soil  round  the  outward  circum¬ 
ference  .of  the  roots  require  annually  removing,  to  allow  for  their  exten¬ 
sion  into  the  new  soil  forming  a  ring  round  them,  but  also  the 
exhausted  soil  should  be  entirely  removed  from  the  roots,  and  probably 
a  portion  of  the  fibrous  roots  themselves  may  require  cutting  away, 
where  too  thick,  or  their  appearance  indicates  inactivity  ;  and  the  whole 
filled  in  with  fresh  compost. 

The  limits  which  the  roots  will  occupy  must  be  regulated  by  the 
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size  of  the  tree,  and  when  once  filled,  the  roots  should  be  cut  back 
yearly  to  keep  them  within  the  given  space.  I  have  had  Pear  trees 
which  were  taken  up  every  autumn,  the  old  soil  washed  away  from  the 
roots,  pruned  and  planted  again  directly  in  new  soil ;  they  made  but 
little  wood,  but  their  spurs  and  foliage  were  finer  than  ever  I  saw  on 
wall  trees,  and  so  were  the  fruit.  After  replanting,  mulch  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  half  decayed  manure,  which  should  remain  all  the 
following  season. 

The  Peach,  Pear,  Mulberry,  Plum,  Apricot,  and  Apple,  have  ail  been 
operated  upon  with  results  highly  satisfactory.  Under  a  proper  system 
of  root  pruning  and  shallow  soil,  I  am  sanguine  to  think  that  some  kinds 
of  Peaches,  as  the  Rosanna  and  Early  Ann,  and  the  early  kinds  of 
Apricots,  might  ripen  as  bush  fruit  on  a  warm  border.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  root  pruning  would  prove  equally  useful  for  Cherries,  but  these 
I  have  only  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  one  year  only,  though  I  intend 
to  follow  it  up  more  extensively.  I  wish  Mr.  Rivers  or  Mr.  Ingram 
would  try  the  Peach  on  this  plan  out  of  doors,  by  way  of  testing  its 
merits. 

The  best  season  for  examining  and  pruning  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  is 
from  the  second  week  in  October  to  the  end  of  November.  To  carry 
out  this  principle  correctly,  the  trees  should  be  commenced  with  the 
first  season  after  planting ;  the  tendency  to  make  large  strong  roots  will 
yearly  diminish,  and  in  a  very  few  years  fibrous  roots  only  will  be 
formed.  To  many  of  your  readers  this  process  will  appear  a  tedious 
one,  prompted,  they  may  say,  more  by  curiosity  than  as  a  piece  of 
sound  practice.  To  me  it  is  not  so,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  will  go  very  far  towards  bringing  up  our  Peaches  and  Pears  equal  to 
those  grown  on  the  Continent,  and  make  our  crops  much  more  certain 
than  is  now  the  case. 

The  soil  should  be  fresh  maiden  loam,  tolerably  stiff,  and  which  has 
been  well  exposed  for  twelve  months  ;  manure,  except  as  a  mulching, 
is  not  required.  •  * 

With  root  pruning  I  would  dispense  with  the  Quince  stock  for  Pears, 
the  Paradise  for  Apples.  The  French  work  most  of  their  Peaches  on  the 
Almond,  and  they  can  do  much  more  with  their  trees  than  we  dare  attempt. 
I  should  prefer  a  good  hardy  Peach  stock  for  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  to 
either  the  Mussel  or  Pear  Plum  stock,  and  am  of  opinion  they  would 
not  grow  so  late  in  the  autumn  as  they  do  on  these  latter. 

The  usual  way  of  digging  a  trench  round  trees  over  vigorous,  and 
chopping  off  more  or  less  of  the  larger  roots,  is  much  to  be  condemned ; 
it  has  no  claims  to  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  slovenly  attempt  at 
a  better  practice.  Better  by  far  take  up  the  tree  and  replant  it 
entirely.  To  cut  away  three  or  four  of  the  largest  roots,  leaving  the 
rest  as  they  were,  will  have  much  the  same  effect  on  the  tree  below  as 
would  cutting  away  three  or  four  large  limbs  off  the  top  and  not 
touching  the  rest.  A  large  increase  of  strong  shoots  would  follow  one 
practice ;  and  a  number  of  strong  roots  the  other,  leaving  the  trees 
in  no  ways  better,  but  probably  worse,  than  they  were  before. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  soils  and  transplanting  in  your  next. 
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THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  EXHIBITION,  ST. 

JAMES’S  HALL. 

This  meeting  having  taken  place  so  late  in  the  September  we  had 
neither  time  nor  space  to  give  more  than  a  report  of  the  awards, 
promising  some  after  comments,  which  we  now  supply.  The  magnitude 
of  the  exhibition  will  be  shown  by  stating  that  the  collections  of  named 
flowers  staged  for  competition  comprised  the  great  number  of  1376. 
This  is  exclusive  of  those  in  designs,  groups,  and  seedlings.  Of  the 
latter  there  was  a  large  number.  We  propose,  however,  to  allude  only 
to  such  as  were  exhibited  in  the  successful  collections.  The  number  of 
blooms  in  these  amounted  to  690,  and  give  the  following  result,  namely, 
135  varieties  of  seifs,  or  show  flowers,  which  included  23  new  kinds — 
those  sent  out  in  1858;  all  are  English  raised,  with  the  exception  of 
three  from  the  Continent — Pandora,  Deutche  Wierde,  and  Triomphe  de 
Pecq — and  one  Scotch,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter.  The  oldest  Dahlia 
shown  was  Essex  Triumph,  sent  out  in  1842.  The  new  flowers  we 
propose  to  deal  with  chiefly  in  this  summary,  being  of  opinion  that  they 
took  a  prominent  position,  and  it  will  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  note  those  shown  the  most  times,  indicating  thereby  their 
constancy,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  grower  another  season. 
The  number  of  winning  stands  of  seifs  was  24 ;  and  the  largest  number 
shown  of  any  new  flower,  14 — namely,  Miss  Pressley — which,  to  be 
absent  only  from  ten  of  the  winning  stands,  was  remarkable.  As  many 
grow  the  new  kinds  but  partially,  we  give  them,  arranged  according  to 
the  positions  they  took. 


Miss  Pressley 

.  .  14  * 

King  .... 

3 

^Village  Gem 

.  .  13 

*  Alice  Downie  .  .  . 

3 

Commander  . 

.  12 

Loveliness 

3 

Marion 

.  .  12 

Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter  .  . 

3 

Mrs.  Church  . 

.  11 

Sir  J.  Paxton 

3 

Elizabeth  .  . 

.  .  6 

Sir  C.  Campbell  .  . 

2 

Mr.  Critchet  . 

.  6 

Lord  Fielding 

2 

Standard  Bearer 

.  .  6 

Peerless  .  .  .  . 

2 

V enus  . 

,  5 

Sir  J.  Watts  . 

1 

Goldfinder . 

.  .  4 

Mars  .  .  .  . 

1 

Lady  Mildmay 

.  4 

Marchioness  of  Aylesbury 

1 

Miss  "Watts 

.  .  4 

all,  1 1 9  blooms 

of  new  varieties. 

In  old  kinds,  Cherub  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  having  been 
shown  in  22  out  of  23  winning  stands,  as  one  of  the  collections  could 
only  contain  new  flowers.  The  following  twelve  varieties  were  the 
most  successful : — 


Cherub  . 

.  22 

Midnight 

.  12 

Lord  Palmerston 

.  17 

*Perfection 

.  .  11 

Lady  Popham 

.  15 

Pre-eminent  . 

.  11 

Lollipop  . 

.  14 

Touchstone 

.  .  11 

Lord  Bath 

.  13 

Pandora 

.  10 

Col.  Windham  . 

.  12 

Amazon  . 

.  .  10 

Fifty  varieties  were  shown  once  only ;  these  were  either  old  kinds  or 
seedlings,  only  in  the  raiser’s  hands. 

In  fancy  varieties  there  were  not  so  many  new  flowers,  the  productions 
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oflate  not  having  sustained  what  was  expected  of  them  when  they  were 
seedlings.  The  winning  stands  contained  63  kinds,  ten  of  which  were 
new ;  they  stood  respectively — 


*Jupiter  . 

.  5 

Village  Bride  . 

.  2 

Oliver  Twist 

.  .  4 

Coun  tess  of  Bective 

.  1 

Mrs.  Boshell . 

.  3 

Fa  vo  urite  . 

.  1 

Beauty  of  Highcross 

.  .  2 

Ihg3r 

.  1 

Marc  Antony 

.  2 

Papil  io 

.  1 

Of  old  kinds,  most  times  shown 

we  may  enumerate — 

Lady  Paxton  . 

.  9 

Souter  Johnny 

.  5 

Charles  Perry  . 

.  .  8 

Triomphe  de  Roubaix 

.  5 

Coronation 

.  7 

Duchess  of  Kent 

.  4 

Conqueror . 

.  .  7 

Enchantress  . 

.  4 

Baron  Alderson 

.  5 

La  Defi 

.  4 

Empress  Eugenie 

.  .  5 

Gloire  de  Kain 

.  3 

By  far  the  finest  Fancy  Dahlia  shown  was  Baron  Alderson. 

It  is  not 

easy  to  fix  on  the 

finest  in  the  other  class,  there  being 

so  many 

perfect  specimens,  but  perhaps  Lady  Popham  would  have  the  most 
admirers. 

In  the  new  flowers,  Village  Gem  was  most  conspicuous,  and  certainly 
carried  the  palm ;  in  form  and  delicacy  of  marking  it  was  most 
beautiful.  Miss  Pressley,  Commander,  Mrs.  Church,  Marion,  and  King 
were  very  good. 

Midnight  in  the  older  kinds  was  greatly  admired,  as  it  deserved :  it 
is  by  far  the  best  dark  shaded  variety  ;  and  there  were  no  end  of  fine 
Cherubs,  Lady  Pophams,  Colonel  Windhams,  Touchstones,  and 
Perfections. 


AURICULA  POTS,  &c. 

Before  entering  upon  the  express  object  of  this  paper,  allow  me  to 
correct  a  few  errors  in  my  last,  on  the  Auricula  stage,  arising  probably 
from  my  indistinct  writing,  except  the  first,  which  *vas  a  careless 
expression.  In  the  opening  sentence,  read  “  It  was  my  intention  to 
offer  "  instead  of  “to  have  offered."  At  page  282,  end  of  third  line, 
instead  of  “7  5-16ths  thick,”  read  “’and  5-16^/fo  thick."  At  page 
283,  line  4,  instead  of  “  box"  read  “  bar  " ;  and  at  fifth  line  from 
bottom,  instead  of  “  strips  of  deal  If  X  §,”  read  “  1|  x  §.”  In 
Fig.  1,  the  front  or  lower  part  of  the  light  is  not  very  correctly  drawn, 
but  any  decent  carpenter  can  correct  it.  I  ought  to  state  that  I  do  not 
give  this  frame  as  an  original  invention  of  my  own,  but  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  one  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  your  correspondent  “  Iota,”  which 
in  its  turn  was,  I  believe,  an  improvement  of  Dr.  Horner’s  frame,  given  in 
the  Florist  of  1850.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  such  a  frame,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  mine  cost  me  about  £4  each,  complete.  The  glass, 
26  oz.  to  the  foot,  in  panes  not  exceeding  42  X  30,  is  to  be  had  at  6c/. 
per  square  foot  (I  gave  only  4 \d.  for  my  first).  Its  thickness  enables 
it  to  resist  a  tolerably  hard  blow,  but  I  advise  every  one  to  have  a 
couple  of  squares  in  hand  in  case  of  accident,  as  such  glass  cannot  be 


*  These  have  been  figured  by  us. 
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procured  in  a  country  village.  I  strongly  recommend  the  canvas  wings 
(Fig.  5),  as  they  allow  of  the  lights  being  raised  in  wet  or  windy 
weather. 

I  now  beg  to  offer  a  sketch  of  an  Auricula  pot  which  answers  better 
than  any  I  have  tried.  It  is  made  with  a  raised  or  hollow  bottom, 
sloped  from  the  (in) sides  to  the  hole,  which  is  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  slope  prevents  the  lodgment  of  water,  and  secures  good  drainage 
so  far  as  it  goes.  The  sides  extend  half  an  inch  below  the  bottom,  and 
allow  of  ventilation,  for  which  purpose  two  notches  are  cut  opposite 
each  other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The  pots  are  made  with¬ 
out  any  rim,  rather  thin,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  hard-baked.  I  use 
five  sizes — the  three  largest  count  as  48  to  the  cast,  and  the  two 
smaller  ones  as  60,  and  cost  me  3s.  per  cast. 


SECTION  OF  POT. 
No.  1. 


Notch  for  ventilation. 

SCALE,  ONE-FOURTH  THE  REAL  SIZE. 
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99 
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Before  I  conclude,  I  would  offer  a  remark  upon  one  of  the  directions 
given  by  your  correspondent  “  D.”  in  the  last  number  of  his  interesting 
“  Chronicles  of  a  Small  Garden.”  In  speaking  of  repotting  Auriculas, 
he  says  “  Shake  off  all  the  old  earth  :  ”  if  the  plant  is  diseased  this 
must  be  done,  but  not  otherwise.  My  own  experience,  backed  by  that 
of  one  of  the  best — if  not  the  best — of  growers  in  this  kingdom  (he  lives 
“  over  the  border”),  is  against  this.  I  would  say — Examine  the  end 
of  the  tap-root  and  see  if  it  is  sound  (alas !  how  often  is  the  tap  the 
root  of  evil!)  Shorten,  if  necessary,  reducing  the  ball  of  earth  mode¬ 
rately,  taking  care  that  some  of  the  fibres  are  long  enough  to  touch 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  If  the  plants  are  shaken  out  it  ought  to  be  done 
early — the  grower  alluded  to  says  not  later  than  Mag — otherwise  the 
plant  has  so  much  work  to  do  underground ,  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  all 
you  want  above,  and  the  consequence  is  a  feeble  bloom,  or  none  at  all. 
For  drainage,  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  concave  oyster  shell  over  the 
hole,  then  some  broken  “crocks”  and  bits  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of 
small  nuts,  and  over  these  some  clean  moss,  or  decayed  fibrous  Willow 
wood  from  the  inside  of  an  old  pollard.  The  case  mentioned  by  “  D.,” 
of  the  loss  by  one  grower  of  995  plants  out  of  a  1000,  happened  about 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  was  caused  by  his  adherence  to  the  old- 
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fashioned  plan  of  turning  out  the  plants  after  blooming,  and  leaving 
them  to  their  fate  without  any  protection  against  rain.  He  was 
warned  in  vain  by  the  grower  I  have  already  alluded  to,  who  detected 
the  presence  of  disease  by  the  peculiar  smell  arising  from  the  plants. 
I  make  no  apology  to  “  D.”  for  differing  with  him.  What  we  want  in 
these  horticultural  works  is  the  experimentac  knowledge  of  others  ;  and 
ot  all  I  contribute  to  your  useful  periodical,  I  can  simply  say  to  my 
brother  florists — 

“  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  iraperti — si  non  his  utere  mecum.” 

<t>. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

This  excellent  vegetable  is  not  so  generally  grown  as  it  should  be,  nor 
is  it  so  frequently  seen  as  a  forced  production  as  its  simple  culture  and 
good  forcing  habit  would  infer  it  to  be. 

Soil  and  Seed. —  Light  sandy  soils  are  certainly  the  most  congenial 
for  Asparagus,  but  they  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  worked  up. 
For  seedling  plants,  however,  a  foot  of  good  working  soil  is  sufficient, 
which  should  be  well  broken  up,  and  mixed  with  rotten  manure  or  old 
leaf  soil.  Sow  the  seed  in  March  or  April,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and 
drop  the  seed  three  or  four  inches  apart  (they  are  generally  sown  too 
thickly).  Nothing  more  need  be  done  the  first  season  beyond  keeping 
the  beds  clean  from  weeds. 

Preparation  of  Ground. — As  before  noticed,  a  deep  sandy  soil  suits 
the  Asparagus  best.  When  this  has  been  trenched  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  deep,  and  well  mixed  with  manure  from  bottom  to  top, 
the  roots  will  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  border  the  first  season,  and 
the  produce  the  year  following  will  equal  that  of  four-years-old  beds 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Throw  out  a  trench  the  proper  width 
and  depth,  into  this  the  top  soil  is  thrown,  over  which  a  layer  of 
manure  is  mixed  and  forked  in ;  then  follow  the  next  spit  and  manure, 
aud  finally  the  third ;  more  manure  is  added  to  the  lower  spits,  which 
in  the  new  ground  will  be  uppermost,  as  probably  they  will  be  poorer, 
and  over  the  surface  I  throw  burnt  ashes,  soot,  or  a  dressing  of  salt. 
This  should  be  done  during  winter,  that  it  may  get  forked  over  once  or 
twice  in  February  or  March,  before  planting  the  roots.  Heavier  soils 
will  be  improved  by  mixing  along  with  the  manure  road-scrapings  or 
scrapings  of  yards,  or  indeed  any  sandy  or  rubbly  materials,  as  the 
main  point  is  to  secure  a  deep,  well-drained,  porous  earth,  through 
which  the  roots  can  ramble  at  pleasure.  The  manure  may  be  any 
rotten  farm  or  stable  manure,  decomposed  night-soil  mixed  with  leaf- 
mould,  or,  when  near  the  sea,  sea-weed  or  wrack ;  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  ingredients  to  mix  with  the  soil  for  Asparagus,  which,  being  a 
sea-shore  plant,  enjoys  this  kind  of  assistance  amazingly.  Artificial 
manures,  as  guano,  superphosphate,  &c.,  also  answer  admirably ;  to 
which  may  be  added  common  salt  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  From  the  above  list  the  reader  may  select  one  or  more,  which,  if 
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properly  applied  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  will  enrich  it  sufficiently  for 
growing  superior  Grass. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  April,  and  may  be  done  in  May,  or  even 
June,  in  rainy  weather.  Mark  on  the  land  lines  18  inches  apart, 
running  if  practicable  north  and  south,  or  at  any  rate  lengthways  on 
the  ground ;  next,  with  a  spade,  throw  out  a  shallow  trench  three  or 
four  inches  deep  down  the  land,  and  in  this  place  the  roots,  with  their 
crowns  upwards  and  the  roots  carefully  spread  out  on  each  side ;  be 
careful  in  this,  as  the  plants  will  grow  much  the  better  for  this  additional 
trouble;  the  roots  should  be  12  inches  apart,  and  the  person  planting 
will  cover  them  in  the  first  trench  with  the  soil  he  takes  out  of  the 
second,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  completed.  The  ground  should  then 
be  lightly  trod  over,  and  covered  a  couple  of  inches  thick  with  any  half 
decayed  litter  for  a  mulching  ;  this  is  more  especially  necessary  when 
the  planting  is  delayed  till  a  late  period.  Nothing  further  than  mere 
routine  of  cleaning  is  required  the  first  season.  As  the  stalks  decay  in 
the  autumn  cut  them  down,  and  throw  over  the  ground  any  old  manure 
you  may  have.  In  March  fork  the  ground  very  lightly  over,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  surface  roots,  and  mulch  again  with  the  same  material  as 
named  above  if  you  can  afford  it,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
About  August  of  the  second  season,  a  dressing  of  salt  throwu  over  the 
beds  on  a  rainy  day  will  help  the  crop  very  much ;  it  keeps  the  soil 
moist  and  cool  during  the  heats  prevalent  at  that  season,  and  assists 
besides  as  a  manure  of  the  first  class,  which  from  its  soluble  nature  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  plants. 

The  following  winter  every  other  row  should  be  removed  ;  they  will 
now  be  fine  crowns  for  forcing,  and  produce  heads  of  a  large  size  ;  this 
will  leave  the  rows  at  three  feet  apart,  at  which  distance  they  will 
attain  their  greatest  perfection.  I  never  make  them  into  what  are 
called  beds,  where  the  tops  of  the  roots  are  covered  a  foot  or  more  each 
season,  to  blanch  them,  a  practice  at  once  absurd  and  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  the  plant.  When  the  extra  row  is  removed  a  slight  ridge  of 
earth  is  drawn  over  the  permanent  row  about  a  foot  in  width,  in  March 
of  each  year,  and  the  space  between  the  rows  is  filled  with  litter,  which 
may  be  any  kind  of  manure,  sweepings  of  lawns,  or  even  tree  leaves 
partly  decayed ;  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  moist 
during  summer,  and  come  in  in  its  turn  for  pricking  in  during  winter 
and  drawing  over  the  roots  in  March,  as  detailed  above.  In  cutting 
the  Grass  the  man  walks  between  the  rows,  as  by  this  plan  the  beds 
are  all  on  a  level,  and  the  depth  of  soil  above  the  crown  of  the  roots  is 
rarely  above  four  or  five  inches,  which  I  consider  quite  enough  for 
every  purpose  of  cultivation. 

I  do  not  have  the  Grass  cut  until  it  has  grown  to  something  like  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  soil,  though  it  should  be  watched  that  it  does 
not  break,  that  is,  show  indications  of  opening,  which  would  spoil  its 
appearance  at  table.  All  the  Grass — i.e.  small  and  great — must  be  cut 
at  the  same  time;  for  allowing  the  small  shoots  to  grow  and  develop 
themselves  will  prevent  many  large  heads  from  rising.  Asparagus  may 
be  had  in  tolerable  perfection  for  ten  months  in  the  year  by  manage¬ 
ment.  To  ensure  a  succession,  allow  a  bed  or  two  to  remain  uncut  till 
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the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  whole  of  the  stems  must  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground,  and  after  resting  the  beds  for  a  fortnight  well  soak 
them  with  water  should  the  weather  be  dry,  and  a  crop  of  young  shoots 
will  soon  make  its  appearance.  Next,  the  earliest  cut  beds  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  then 
treated  the  same,  and  they  will  produce  heads  up  to  September,  and 
often  later ;  but  of  course  this  plan  cannot  be  followed  every  year  with 
the  same  beds,  but  will  require  a  good  succession  to  keep  up  the  stock. 

The  Asparagus  derives  great  benefit  from  a  very  liberal  supply  of 
water  in  August  and  September.  I  am  almost  of  opinion  it  would 
thrive  as  an  aquatic  plant  at  that  season  ;  in  this  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Artichoke,  while  both  require  a  dry  soil  during 
winter. 

Forcing, — Grass  is  about  the  easiest  thing  to  force  that  grows.  You 
may  either  plant  it  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  the  same  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  beds — may  be  either  walled  up,  or  kept  up  with  slabs 
or  boards ;  this  trench  should  be  three  feet  deep,  and  should  be  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  leaves  and  dung  to  throw  a  gentle  heat  into  the 
bed.  About  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Grass  is  wanted  the  beds 
must  be  covered  with  wooden  or  glass  frames,  to  protect  the  shoots  from 
the  weather,  or,  where  expense  is  no  object,  hot-water  pipes  may  run 
underneath  for  affording  the  bottom  heat ;  these  plans,  however,  are 
best  adapted  for  late  crops,  to  come  in  after  January ;  before  that 
period  the  old  plan  of  forcing  the  roots  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  in 
common  frames  or  low  pits,  is  the  simplest  and  best.  Let  the  crowns 
be  placed  on  six  inches  of  good  rotten  manure,  over  the  heating  mate¬ 
rials,  for  it  is  surprising  how  much  the  roots  will  grow  in  this,  and  place 
some  fine  rich  mould  between  the  roots.  When  placing  them  in 
the  frame,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  huddle  the  roots  as  thickly  together 
in  it  as  they  can  be  packed  ;  this  is  wrong.  To  have  fine  Grass, 
every  root  should  in  the  first  place  be  taken  as  entire  as  possible  from 
the  ground  ;  next,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  sufficiently  apart 
to  allow  the  soil  to  be  well  worked  in  between  the  roots  up  to  the  level 
of  the  crowns  ;  next,  they  should  be  well  watered  and  allowed  to  settle 
for  a  week  or  so.  When  the  heads  commence  growing  cover  them 
three  or  four  inches  in  depth  with  some  fine  light  material,  as  very 
rotten  tan,  leaf-soil,  &c.,  to  blanch  the  stems  about  that  depth  ;  the 
closer  the  shoots  are  to  the  glass — provided  they  have  room  to  grow 
long  enough  for  cutting — the  better,  as  the  more  air  and  light  they  get 
the  better  colour  the  Grass  will  be,  and  the  more  highly  prized  for 
flavour;  it  will  not  do  however  to  starve  them  while  growing,  and 
therefore  a  certain  amount  of  top-heat  will  be  necessary — say  from  50° 
to  60° — to  bring  them  on  regularly.  They  delight  in  being  watered 
with  tepid  water,  and  shut  up  with  the  sun  on  the  frame,  in  December 
and  January.  By  these  means  I  have  always  had  Grass  as  strong, 
green,  and  good  flavoured  through  the  winter  as  is  usually  seen  in  the 
open  air,  and  very  different  from  the  pale  tough  spindly  stuff  generally 
seen  as  forced  Grass. 
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CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Auriculas,  having  been  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  will  require 
but  little  attention  for  some  time,  beyond  keeping  them  clean,  tolerably 
dry,  and  free  from  aphides. 

Azaleas. — In  mild  weather  give  plenty  of  air  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  but  close  up  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon.  Fire-heat  will  not 
have  been  required  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  fine  weather 
we  have  experienced.  Should  cold  weather  set  in,  fires  must  be 
attended  to.  The  night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  45°. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  watering ;  when  the  plants  require  it,  give 
them  plenty  of  it.  Some  of  the  most  forward  plants  may  be  placed  in 
the  forcing  house. 

Camellias. — As  some  of  the  early  sorts  will  now  be  coming  into 
Power,  they  must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  Take  advantage  occa¬ 
sionally  of  a  fine  morning  to  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing.  Give 
plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  permits.  Don’t  begin  fires  until  severe 
frost  renders  them  necessary. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Should  there  still  be  layers  from  the  old 
stocks  to  be  potted  off,  lose  no  time  in  getting  it  done.  Avoid  wetting 
the  foliage  when  watering.  Keeping  the  plants  clean,  and  giving  plenty 
of  air,  is  the  principal  labour  required  by  these  plants  for  some  time  ; 
the  stock  should  be  generally  kept  dry. 

Cold  Frames. — Ventilation,  dryness,  and  protection  from  frosts  are 
the  chief  matters  to  be  attended  to  here.  Draw  off  the  lights  when¬ 
ever  the  state  of  the  weather  permits.  Plants  that  are  well  matured, 
and  that  are  kept  rather  dry,  are  with  little  difficulty  safely  wintered 
in  frames  ;  whilst  plants  that  have  been  grown  late,  and  are  soft  and 
succulent,  and  kept  moist,  are  with  great  difficulty  wintered  in  them, 
as  they  in  general  suffer  much  from  damp.  See  that  all  are  well 
covered  up  at  night. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  up  to  the  present  time,  fires  have  not  become  necessary.  The 
less  fire -heat  that  is  used  until  after  Christmas,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  plants.  Maintain  a  temperature,  if  possible,  without  much  fire 
heat,  of  50°  by  night,  and  55°  by  day,  with  an  increase  by  sun-heat. 
Admit  air  freely  in  the  forenoons,  but  always  shut  up  early.  Chry¬ 
santhemums  will  now  be  in  all  their  beauty ;  they  make  a  cheerful  and 
pleasing  display  at  this  season.  Attend  carefully  to  the  watering. 
Keep  everything  neat  and  tidy. 

Cinerarias.— As  the  season  is  now  far  advanced,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  sulphuring  such  as  have  the  mildew, 
and  fumigating  occasionally  to  prevent  the  green  fly.  Where  large 
plants  are  required,  care  should  be  taken  to  shift  them  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  outsides  of  the  pots ;  remove  all  small  and  superfluous 
shoots,  and  peg  down  the  larger,  so  as  to  admit  the  light  and  air  ;  place 
them  thin,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  In  potting,  use  a  good 
light  compost  composed  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  rotten  manure, 
and  leaf  mould,  adding  a  portion  of  river  or  silver  sand  to  cause  the 
water  to  pass  freely.  Those  intended  for  early  flowering  should  be 
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kept  in  small  pots,  which  facilitates  that  object ;  when  potted  into 
larger  pots  see  that  they  are  well  drained.  Give  all  the  air  possible 
every  favourable  opportunity. 

Cucumbers. — The  plants  for  winter  bearing  will  now  be  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  if  they  have  been  attended  to  the  last  two  months. 
Keep  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  70° 
by  night,  and  75°  by  day,  with  an  increase  by  sun-heat  of  8°  or  10°. 
Water  with  tepid  water.  Keep  the  shoots  thin,  and  do  not  leave  too 
many  fruit  on  at  one  time,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  fine 
fruit  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

Dahlias. — The  roots  should  now  be  stored  for  wintering,  taking  care 
to  have  them  properly  dried.  The  seed  will  require  drying  and  attending 
to,  or  it  will  get  mouldy,  and  perish. 

Forcing  Ground. — Vegetables  are  much  more  easily  and  better 
forced  by  means  of  hot  water  than  fermenting  materials  ;  but  as  we 
cannot  very  well  do  without  manure  in  kitchen  gardens,  we  still  tolerate 
the  clumsy  hot-bed.  When  you  have  sufficient  fermenting  material, 
make  one  or  more  beds,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  family ; 
place  the  frames  on  the  beds,  and  put  a  few  inches  of  soil  over  them. 
When  there  is  a  nice  steady  heat,  place  some  roots  of  Seakale  and 
Asparagus  on  them  ;  cover  the  latter  an  inch  or  two  above  the  crowns  ; 
fill  in  between  the  Seakale  roots  with  soil,  to  the  level  of  the  crowns  ; 
and  then  cover  with  four  or  five  inches  of  spent  bark,  or  rotten  leaves, 
to  blanch  it  as  it  grows.  Sow  French  Beans  ;  sow  Mustard  and  Cress 
weekly. 

Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs. — Introduce  a  few  Boses,  Lilacs,  Azaleas, 
Bhodoras,  Kalmias,  Bhododendrons,  &c.  ;  give  them  a  steady  bottom 
heat,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  they  will  not  require  much 
fire-heat. 

Fruit  (hardy). — Look  frequently  over  the^ fruit  room,  and  pick  all 
the  decayed  fruit  out.  Apples  and  Pears  are  keeping  much  better 
with  us  this  year  than  they  did  last.  We  consider  this  the  most 
eligible  month  in  the  whole  year  for  planting  fruit  trees ;  we  there¬ 
fore  strongly  recommend  all  who  intend  to  plant,  to  do  so  immediately. 
To  ensure  success  see  the  ground  is  thoroughly  drained.  Prosecute 
with  all  despatch  pruning  and  nailing,  so  as  to  get  through  as  much  of 
it  as  it  is  possible,  before  the  very  severe  weather  sets  in. 

Greenhouse  (hard-wooded).  Ventilate  freely  whenever  the  state  of 
the  weather  permits.  Make  fires  only  when  absolutely  indispensable. 
Be  most  careful  in  watering.  Soft-wooded. — Shift  young  plants  ; 
they  will  grow  during  the  winter. 

Hollyhocks. — Give  these  plenty  of  pot  room,  keeping  them  dry  and 
yet  growing.  Seedlings  may  be  wintered  out  of  doors. 

Kitchen  Garden. — if  not  previously  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  up  and  stowing  away  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet-root,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  &c.  Manure  and  ridge,  or  trench,  all  vacant  ground.  In 
frosty  weather,  push  forward  all  wheelbarrow  work.  Protect  Cauli¬ 
flowers  that  are  heading  from  frost ;  also  Endive.  Clean  and  dress 
Asparagus  beds.  Earth  up  Celery  when  dry.  Sow  a  few  Peas  and 
Beans  on  a  warm  sheltered  border.  Give  Cauliflowers  under  glasses, 
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and  in  frames,  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather.  Slugs  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  among  young  plants  in  mild  weather  ;  look  well  after  them,  and 
strew  some  lime  over  them. 

Pansies. — Give  plenty  of  air  to  the  stock  that  is  to  be  wintered  in 
pots.  If  not  already  done,  plant  out  those  for  blooming  in  beds  as  well 
as  seedlings. 

Peach  Forcing. — Where  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  in  May,  forcing  should 
be  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  If  any  pruning  be 
necessary,  it  should  be  done  forthwith  ;  and  the  trees  should  have  a 
good  dressing  of  the  following  mixture : — A  little  soft  soap,  sulphur, 
clay,  and  tobacco  water,  reduced  with  water  to  about  the  consistency 
of  paint ;  this  to  be  applied  with  a  brush  ;  as  soon  as  the  composition 
is  dry,  the  trees  should  be  neatly  tied  to  the  trellis  work.  The  inside 
borders  should  be  lightly  stirred  over,  and  they  should  have  a  good 
soaking  with  water. 

Pelargoninms. — Admit  air  freely  during  mild  weather,  and  use  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  young  shoots  becoming  drawn.  Fire  heat' 
will  now  occasionally  be  required  to  keep  out  frost  and  dry  damp  ; 
during  wet  keep  a  little  fire  by  day,  and  open  the  sashes  slightly. 
Water  sparingly,  but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  too  dry.  Plants 
requiring  shifting  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  being  careful  to  have 
the  soil  in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture.  Cuttings  will  now  strike  freely  ; 
place  them  round  the  sides  of  6-inch  pots,  in  light  sandy  soil,  using 
plenty  of  drainage  ;  dust  a  little  dry  sand  over  the  surface  of  soil,  then 
give  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  them  on  a  warm  shelf  for  about  three 
weeks,  by  the  end  of  which  time  roots  will  be  put  forth.  Fumigating 
should  be  strictly  attended  to,  as  the  green  fly  increases  rapidly; 

Pinery. — See  directions  in  last  month’s  calendar. 

Pinks. — Pot  a  few  pairs  of  each  kind,  to  winter  in  frames  with  the 
Carnation.  These,  if  not  required  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  beds, 
produce  fine  blooms  if  planted  out  in  March. 

Pleasure  Ground.  —  Sweeping  and  cleaning  will  here  be  daily 
operations,  until  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees.  This  is  a  very  eligible 
time  for  effecting  alterations.  Trees  of  every  description  may  be 
planted.  Large  trees  should,  when  fresh  planted,  be  well  secured 
against  winds.  It  is  good  practice  to  mulch  newly  planted  trees. 

Stove. — All  plants  in  flower,  and  plants  in  a  growing  state,  must  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  watering,  &c.  Remove  out  of  sight  all  plants 
that  have  done  flowering.  Keep  everything  clean,  neat,  and  tidy. 
Give  air  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  permits.  Maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60°  by  night,  and  70°  by  day. 

Tulips. — Embrace  every  opportunity  of  getting  these  planted  with¬ 
out  delay  before  bad  weather  sets  in  ;  the  offsets  should  receive  the  first 
attention. 

Vinery. — Look  frequently  over  late  Grapes,  and  cut  out  any  bad 
or  decayed  berries.  Ventilate  freely.  Keep  just  sufficient  fire-heat 
to  expel  damp  and  frost.  Prepare  to  start  the  early  house.  Put  a 
good  covering  of  leaves  on  the  outside  border,  and  thatch  it  with  straw. 
Dress  and  tie  the  Vine.  Water  inside  borders.  Maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere.  The  temperature  for  the  first  fortnight  must  not  exceed 
50°  by  night,  and  60°  by  day. 


I'rintad.  by  C  CrutM- 


J?  A  ndrtws  ddc.  Js  Zinco 


Louis  Chaix 
Hybrid  P,  rptiv*  d. 
Plate  146 . 
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LOUTS  CHAIX. 

[Plate  147.] 

Of  the  origin  of  this  handsome  Rose  our  excellent  corres¬ 
pondent  “  S.  R.  H.”  has  favoured  us  with  some  account  at 
page  357,  together  with  the  following  interesting  remarks  on 
Roses  in  general.  We  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  it  forms 
a  valuable  ornament  to  the  Rose  garden  in  autumn,  and  that  it 
flowers  freely  even  in  a  small  state. 


ON  ROSES  IN  GENERAL,  AND  “  LOUIS  CHAIX”  IN 

PARTICULAR. 

I  don’t  know  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Roses  which 
used  to  be  hallowed  at  Rome,  on  the  Sunday  called  Lcetare  Jerusalem, 
such  as  Pope  Pius  the  Second  sent  to  James  II.  of  Scotland,  and 
Sextus  V.  to  the  Prince  of  Parma  ;  but  I  do  know  that  it  showed  an 
amazing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  to  imagine 
that  the  queen  of  flowers  could  receive  improvement  at  their  hands. 
And,  furthermore,  I  feel  equally  assured  that  if  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  bouquets  were  addressed  could  not  derive  more  gratification 
from  a  Rose  freshly  gathered  in  their  own  gardens  than  from  those 
distant  specimens,  which  must  have  reached  them  in  a  most  forlorn 
and  fady  condition,  their  noses  must  have  been  very  Roman  indeed, 
and  their  optics  woefully  in  need  of  rose  water. 

Consecrate  the  Rose !  it  is  consecrated.  Look  at  it  in  the  first 
sunlight  of  some  dewy  morn,  and  say  is  it  not  holy  and  sweet  and 
pure,  as  infant  at  the  font.  Consecrate  the  Rose !  as  well  ask  him 
whose  skilful  hand  has  painted  the  sweet  portrait  of  fair  “  Louis 
Chaix,”  to  beautify  the  Rose  itself. 

Well,  this  magniloquent  preface  about  popes  and  kings  (it  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  begin  an  article  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  because  it 
creates  a  sensation,  and  gives  an  idea  of  importance,  like  a  violent  pull 
at  the  front-door  bell,  and  an  energetic  demonstration  with  the  knocker) 
only  means  that  we  Rose  growers  gallantly  believe  in  the  absolute 
perfection  of  our  royal  mistress,  and  doggedly  deny  (no  pun  intended 
upon  Rosa  canina)  that  she  requires  any  other  benefit  of  clergy  than 
that  which  she  already  receives  from  Anglican  rectors,  vicars,  and 
curates.  At  the  same  time  we  cordially  assure  both  “  Pius  IX.  ” 
and  “  Eveque  de  Nimes  ”  that  they  will  always  meet  in  our  Rose 
gardens  with  every  possible  attention. 

Let  us  dwell  a  brief  while  on  the  perfections  of  our  favourite, 
taking  a  caution  first  of  all  never  to  attempt  to  prove  them  by  com¬ 
paring  her  with  other  flowers.  N ot  to  mention  that  her  royal  supremacy 
is  undisputed,  we  lose  half  the  happiness  of  floriculture,  as  of  most 
other  things,  by  instituting  comparisons.  It  is  always  either  “  This  is 
nothing  at  all  to  that,”  or,  “  Ah,  but  you  should  have  seen  it  yester¬ 
day,”  or,  “I’m  told  there’s  a  great  improvement,”  &c.  Oh,  my  friend^ 
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hover  round  a  beautiful  Rose  in  happy  joy  like  a  butterfly,  don’t  go  at 
it  like  a  grub.  If  Louise  Peyronney  smiles  on  you,  why  sigh  for 
Loelia ;  or  if  Lcelia  delights  with  her  magnificent  beauty,  why  stay 
your  admiration  to  repine  because  she  is  not  Tea-scented.  Abjure, 
too,  for  ever,  as  a  robber  of  your  content  and  happiness,  that  mean 
insatiate  “  if” — “  if  it  were  but  a  Perpetual,”  “if  it  were  but  a  little 
larger,”  &c.  Try  by  all  means  to  attain  the  attributes  you  desiderate, 
but,  until  you  attain  them,  enjoy  with  a  thankful  heart  the  charms 
and  graces  before  you. 

Of  the  chief  perfections  of  the  Rose,  its  colour,  form,  and  fragrance, 
it  were  presumptuous  to  say  much  unto  readers  of  the  Florist,  but  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  minor  claims  not  so  generally 
discussed,  but  of  great  importance  to  all  lovers  of  a  garden,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  two  classes  thereof — to  men  of  limited  experience,  and  to  men 
of  limited  means. 

The  Rose  is  easy  to  cultivate. — Wherever  pure  English  air  has 
access,  it  will  bloom.  Some  soils  may  prefer  the  Manetti,  and  some 
the  Briar,  and  some  may  need  much  more  additional  support  than 
others  ;  but  where  flowers  grow,  there  blooms  the  Rose. 

It  is  adapted  for  all  purposes. — Do  you  wish  to  cover  that  huge 
ugly  brick- wall  with  the  drear  and  bleak  west  aspect  ?  What  will  do 
it  for  you  so  speedily,  so  successfully,  as  Rosa  sempervirens  ? 
Rampant,  for  instance,  once  established,  will  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  space  in  no  time,  and  be  peeping  down  the  chimney  pots  in  a 
couple  of  years.  Do  you  want  a  single  tree,  or  a  gigantic  bed? 
What  shall  excel  a  fine  standard  of  Jules  Margottin  for  the  first,  or 
any  amount  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  the  Geant,  or  General  Jacquemi¬ 
not,  H.P.  you  can  plant,  for  the  latter  ?  and  as  to  cut  flowers  for  the 
bouquetier,  the  drawing  room,  or  the  dessert  table,  consult  the  best 
authorities  extant ;  ask  the  ladies. 

Its  reign  is  as  long  as  it  is  glorious. — With  glass  you  may  have 
it  always  ;  without  glass  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  beautiful 
Banksioe  sparkles  first  in  the  firmament  in  May;  and  in  November,  I 
have  this  year  cut  some  of  the  most  beautiful  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Narcisse  (from  standards  against  an  east  wall),  and  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Reine  d’Angleterre  (a  very  delightful  addition  to  our  autumnal 
bloomers,  so  numerous  on  paper,  but  so  rare  on  the  tree),  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  that  Rose  growers  would  desire  to  see. 

It  is  cheap. — For  a  couple  of  shillings  you  may  have  a  well-grown 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  most  beautiful  Rose.  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ” 
(to  quote  the  auctioneer),  “  I  blush  to  mention  so  paltry  a  sum  in 
connection  with  so  glorious  an  article  ;  ”  but,  seriously,  how  can  half- 
a-crown  be  more  remuneratively,  rationally  spent  than  in  an  “  extra 
picked  tall  standard”  of  Paul  Ricaut?  This  is  all  very  well,  some  may 
say,  but  I  wish  to  be  au  courant  du  jour,  and  to  have  new  Roses  like 
my  wealthier  neighbours.  Such  aspirations  are  somewhat  unreason¬ 
able,  but  the  Rose  is  an  indulgent  mistress,  and  allows  luxuries  even 
to  her  poorer  subjects.  Learn  to  “  bud.”  Buy  your  stocks  at  a  penny 
a  piece,  and  spend  your  surplus  money  in  procuring  the  newer  kinds. 
I  shall  not  offend  my  friends  in  the  trade  by  giving  this  advice,  because 
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they  know  well,  as  I  know  well  from  my  own  experience,  that  such  an 
extension  of  facilities  materially  increases  the  demand  ;  the  more  abun¬ 
dantly  and  satisfactorily  a  man  grows  Roses,  the  more  desirous  he  is 
to  increase  and  diversify  his  collection.  For  the  love  of  the  Rose,  as 
our  Grand- Master  at  Sawbridgeworth  has  told  us,  never  declines,  but 
deepens.  I  remember  that  I  thought  some  fifteen  years  ago  “I  shall 
be  happy  when  I  have  got  a  hundred  Rose  trees  ;  ”  but  if  I  were  asked 
now  what  would  really  satisfy,  I  could  not  conscientiously  name  any¬ 
thing  under  a  hundred  acres.  Indeed  I  feel,  with  regard  to  Roses, 
very  much  like  that  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  whom  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  his  cotemporary,  remarked,  “If  I  could  give 
Hutchinson  all  England  for  his  estate,  he  would  want  the  Isle  of  Man 
for  a  Potato  garden .” 

I  am  by  no  means  singular  in  my  greediness.  .Never  was  the  Rose 
so  popular.  Her  majesty’s  grand  drawing-room  at.  St.  James’s  Hall, 
in  July,  seems  to  have  enlarged  her  influence  a  thousand-fold,  and 
I  hear  people  talking  already  all  over  the  country  of  her  next  public 
manifestation.  Oh,  dear !  how  amused  I  was  the  other  day  at  a 
dinner  party,  to  watch  the  expression  of  astonishment  and  indignation 

on  old  Lady  — - ’s  face,  when  she  heard  that  his  reverence,  the 

vicar,  had  actually  had  the  audacity  to  plant  that  very  day  twelve  new 
Rose  trees.  I  thought  she  would  have  shyed  her  plate  at  him. 
“  Really,”  she  confided  to  me,  “  it  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  how  the 
clergy  can  incur  these  frightful  expenses  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Only 
think  of  our  friend  opposite  laying  out  his  income  in  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Louis  Cliaix,  Roses  which,  I  assure  you,  are  only  just  known  in 
this  country;  and  which  my  people  have  had  great,  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  at  all ; — and  his  poor  dear  wife  with  twins  !.  ”  And  she  lifted  up 
her  hands  and  eyebrows  as  though  the  Bradford  catastrophe  was  not  a 
fiftieth  part  as  horrible, — the  real  secret  of  her  wrath  being  this,  that 
the  ecclesiastic  was  a  rival  exhibitor. 

Arriving  in  my  ramble  among  the  Roses  (and  one  loves  to  think 
and  write  about  them  with  the  same  happy  freedom  from  restraint 
with  which  we  saunter  from  flower  to  flojver  in  the  sweet  summer- 
tide),  at  the  subject  of  exhibition  and  “  the  Grand  National ,”  I  am 
reminded  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  Rose'  growers  to  know 
which  of  their  favourites  showed  most  often  in  front  at  our  first  great 
meeting  in  St.  James’s  Hall ;  and  it  seems  Jo  me  that  the  following 
statistics,  collected  from  the  admirable  report  which  appeared  in  this 
periodical,  will  both  interest  the  experienced  and  instruct  the  newly- 


initiated 

Rose  grower  : — 

•  «  »  * 

Name  of  Rose. 

4  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  » 

•  Species.  * 

How  often 
exhibited 
in  winning 
stands. 

Crested 

•  •  •  • 

.  Moss  .  • 

4 

Gloire  des  Mosseuses 

.  ditto 

3 

Prolific 

•  •  •  • 

.  ditto 

3 

Salet 

.  •  .  •  .  .  .  Perpetual  * 

,  'i  •  * 

32  other  varieties  exhibited:  one  specimen  of  each. 

A  A  2 

2 
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Name  of  Rose. 

Species. 

How  often 
exhibited 
in  winning 

Boula  de  Nanteuil  .  .  .  Gallica 

• 

• 

stands. 

.  .  10 

Ohl ....... 

ditto 

6 

Duchess  of  Buccleuch  . 

ditto 

3 

Leetitia  .  .  .  .  .  . 

ditto 

3 

William  Tell  .... 

ditto 

3 

Thirty  other  varieties  exhibited. 


Brennus  .... 

•  • 

Hybrid  China  .... 

6 

Chen6dole 

•  • 

ditto 

4 

Juno  .... 

•  • 

ditto 

4 

Eight  other  varieties. 

Coupe  d’H4bd  , 

•  • 

Hybrid  China .... 

10 

Paul  Ricaut  .  .  . 

a  • 

ditto 

6 

Charles  Duval 

•  • 

ditto 

4 

Paul  Perras 

•  • 

ditto 

4 

Nine  other  varieties. 

Felicitd  Parmentier 

a  • 

Alb3l  •  •  •  •  a  a 

6 

Princesse  de  Lamballe 

•  • 

ditto 

2 

Three  other  varieties. 

Madame  Zoutman 

•  • 

Damask . 

3 

La  Yille  de  Bruxelles 

*  • 

ditto 

2 

Madame  Hardy  . 

a  a 

ditto 

2 

No  other  variety. 

Persian  Yellow 

a  a 

Austrian  Briar  .  .  .  . 

1 

Auguste  Mie 

«  • 

Hybrid  Perpetual  . 

17 

Caroline  de  Sansal  . 

a  • 

ditto 

15 

Jules  Margottin  . 

•  • 

ditto 

15 

Baronne  Prevost 

•  • 

ditto 

12 

General  Jacqueminot  . 

•  a 

ditto 

12 

Louise  Peyronney  .  . 

•  • 

ditto 

12 

Lord  Raglan 

•  • 

ditto 

12 

William  Griffiths 

•  • 

ditto 

12 

Madame  Masson  . 

•  • 

ditto 

11 

Souvenir  de  la  Reined* Angleterre  . 

ditto 

11 

La  Reine  ... 

•  a 

ditto 

10 

Madame  Yidot 

•  • 

ditto 

10 

Triomphe  de  l’Exposition  . 

•  • 

ditto 

10 

One  hundred  other  varieties  exhibited. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison 

•  • 

Bourbon . 

15 

Acidalie  .... 

•  • 

ditto 

4 

Dr.  Lepestre  . 

a  • 

ditto 

3 

Dupetit  Thouars 

•  • 

ditto 

3 

Fifteen  other  varieties  exhibited. 


Mrs.  Bosanquet  . 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Devoniensis  . 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami 
Comte  de  Paris 


Lamarque 
Cloth  of  Gold 
Narcisse  . 


China 
Tea-scented 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Twenty-three  other  varieties. 

•  .  .  Noisette  . 

•  .  ditto 

*  •  .  ditto 

Thirteen  other  varieties. 


2 

12 

8 

8 

4 


8 

6 

6 
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Thus  much  “  of  Roses  in  general.”  “  Of  Louis  Chaix  in  particular,” 
little  need  be  said,  for  he  is  he^e  to  speak  for  himself, — glorious  in 
his  crimson  uniform,  and  blushing  like  some  handsome  boy,  who  has 
put  on  his  regimentals  for  the  first  time,  and  come  forth  to  be  kissed 
by  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  to  be  awfully  admired  by  the  servants. 
“  He  was  born  ”  (and  for  all  I  know  of  him,  I  must  here  say,  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  Paul,)  “  at  Guillotiere,  near  Lyons,  and 
came  into  this  country, — having  been  previously  educated,  trained,  and 
‘  worked,’  by  Mons.  Lacharme,  and  having  often,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  the 
sweet  society  of  Madame  Lacharme,  B. — in  the  autumn  of  1857.  His 
parent  is  a  tall  military  man,  commonly  called  Geant  des  Batailles,  and 
he  is,  consequently,  related  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  other  distinguished 
characters.  His  whiskers  (I  mean  his  foliage)  are  said  to  be  luxuriant, 
and  of  a  good  colour ;  his  habit  is  free  and  generous,  and  his  health 
strong  and  vigorous.  Mr.  Paul  gives  so  good  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  in  the  nursery ,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  “  the  child  ” 
will  prove  “  father  to  the  man,”  and  that  Louis  Chaix  will  turn  out  a 
good  young  Rose,  a  comfort  to  his  *  raiser  ’  and  guardians,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  floral  world  ! 

S.  R.  H. 


THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  London 
Horticultural  fetes  will  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  grand  display 
of  plants  which  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  so  liberally  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  metropolitan  exhibitions.  The  principal  portions  of  these 
plants  are  furnished  from  the  King’s  Road  nursery,  solely  the  property 
of  Mr.  James  Veitch,  whose  collections  of  Orchids,  Pitcher  Plants, 
Ferns,  and  fine  foliaged  plants,  are  universally  admired  at  the 
exhibitions,  and  are  as  wonderful  evidences  of  skill  in  cultivation  as 
they  are  of  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  proprietor. 

Not  many  years  ago,  this  nursery  was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight — a  name  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  that 
of  a  most  successful  and  enterprising  individual ;  it  next  merged  into 
the  firm  of  Knight  and  Perry,  but  whether  an  almost  unprecedented 
success  in  business,  or  the  desire  to  retire  and  enjoy  otiurn  cum  digni- 
tate  which  a  prosperous  profession  had  secured  to  the  firm,  we  know 
not,  but  when  Mr.  Yeitch  entered  on  the  nursery,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  he  found  much  to  do  to  bring  up  to  his  standard  of  culture  the  vast 
miscellaneous  collections  of  exotic  and  hardy  plants,  grown  here  for 
sale  ;  but  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Veitch  soon  put  all  to 
rights,  and  we  now  find  the  nursery  in  every  department  (and  it  has 
doubled  itself  in  every  way  since  it  came  into  Mr.  Veitch’s  hands) 
remarkable  for  good  culture,  order,  and  cleanliness.  The  principal 
entrance  to  this  nursery  is  from  the  King’s  Road,  and  consists  of  a  large 
parallel  building  in  the  Paxtonian  style,  with  a  perpendicular  front, 
tastefully  ornamented,  and  ridge  and  furrow  roof.  This  structure, 
called  the  front  conservatory,  is  filled  with  a  good  assortment  of 
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superb  plants,  tastefully  arranged  for  effect — and  principally  large 
specimens,  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories,  &c.,  or  for 
exhibition  display.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  are  Chamserops 
humilis,  two  specimens  nine  feet  high ;  large  plants  of  the  common  and 
variegated  American  Aloes,  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa, 
Braziliensis  elegans,  Cunninghami,  and  Cooki ;  Dracaenas,  Dasilyrion 
serratifolium,  Dammara  Bidwilli,  Rhopala  corcovadensis ;  Seaforthia 
australis  and  elegans,  variegated  Yuccas,  &c.  Intermixed  with  these 
are  large  specimens  of  standard  Orange  trees,  furnished  with  symmetrical 
heads,  and  in  excellent  health.  For  this  class  of  plants  there  is  a  great 
demand,  and  accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Yeitch  paying  great  attention  and 
care  towards  supplying  it.  Certainly  no  class  of  plants  is  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ornament  the  conservatories  and  terrace  gardens  of  country 
seats  as  standard  Oranges,  which  hitherto  have  not  had  that  share  of 
patronage  they  deserve.  The  Chinese  Azalea — another  deservedly 
popular  plant,  is  also  grown  here,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  furnish 
half-a-dozen  exhibitions,  and  in  variety  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  ; 
trained  in  various  shapes  as  pyramidal,  conical,  globular,  and  standard ; 
all  are  ready  for  an  order,  should  Mr.  Veitch  be  disposed  to  part 
with  them,  for  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  not  all  the  plants 
seen  in  nurseries  are  meant  for  sale — some  of  our  good  friends,  the 
nurserymen,  insist  on  retaining  their  finest  specimens  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  an  old  nursery  adage 
— that  one  big  plant  will  sell  one  hundred  little  ones  ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  are  plenty  here  for  customers,  allowing  Mr.  Veitch  to  keep  his 
private  gallery,  to  sell  the  several  houses  full  of  young  stuff — which 
we  noticed  elsewhere — -just  the  thing  for  growing  on.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  that  beautiful  greenhouse  climber — the  Lapageria  rosea, 
owes  its  introduction  to  our  greenhouses  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch ;  but 
whether  or  not,  they  were  the  first  to  treat  it  successfully,  as  we 
saw  some  years  ago  at  Exeter  ;  it  seems  to  do  equally  well  in  the 
King’s  Road,  despite  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a  suburban  district. 
Many  specimens  in  the  conservatory  have  grown  with  great  vigour, 
and  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roof.  In  spaces  not  more  than 
four  feet  long  we  counted  over  a  hundred  blooms  expanded.  This 
plant  was  thought  at  first  difficult  to  grow,  and  more  so  to  bloom.  It 
makes  but  little  way  for  some  time  after  being  planted,  but  when  once 
established  in  rough  turfy  soil,  well  drained,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  during  the  growing  season,  it  will  after  a  time  grow  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  amply  repay  the  little  extra  care  it  costs 
by  producing  loads  of  lovely  blooms. 

Passing  from  the  conservatory,  a  long  corridor  conducts  visitors  to 
what  was  formerly  the  dome  conservatory,  but  which  has  been  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  a  large  ridge  and  furrow  house,  intended  for  a 
show  house  to  exhibit  plants  in  bloom.  Camellias,  &c.  The  corridor 
is  some  80  or  90  yards  in  length,  with  dead  walls  right  and  left,  and  has 
therefore  merely  a  ridge  and  furrow  glass  roof  thrown  over  the  space 
between  the  walls.  Being,  therefore,  partially  shaded,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  many  descriptions  of  plants  ;  the  best  varieties  of  Camell&ts 
clothe  the  walls,  and  not  only  furnish  a  rich  display  of  bloom  during 
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winter,  but  afford  a  good  background  for  the  plants  placed  in  front, 
which  consist  of  various  classes  of  plants  adapted  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  culture  ;  among  them  are  magnificent  plants  of  greenhouse 
Ferns,  for  which,  judging  from  the  fine  health  of  the  specimens,  the 
cool  atmosphere  of  the  house  seems  remarkably  well  adapted.  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  Woodwardia  radicans,  Balantium  culcita,  and  a  few 
others,  struck  us  as  particularly  good.  As  the  rather  long  lines  of  green 
on  each  side  of  this  avenue,  backed  by  the  Camellias,  would  by  them¬ 
selves  have  somewhat  of  a  sombre  appearance,  they  are  relieved  by 
introducing  groups  or  masses  of  small  plants  in  bloom  on  each  side  at 
certain  intervals  ;  these  produce  a  much  better  appearance  both  for 
themselves,  and  for  heightening  the  effect  of  the  plants  in  contact  with 
them,  than  if  they  were  dotted  over  the  entire  space  ;  and  the  plan 
suggests  some  useful  hints  for  relieving  the  monotony  of  similar 
structures  elsewhere.  Suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  and 
corridor  are  a  number  of  terra  cotta  and  other  vases  of  a  chaste  shell 
pattern,  in  various  shades  of  colour.  These  latter  are  the  designs  of 
Minton  (a  name  familiar  in  connection  with  this  class  of  manufactures), 
they  were  filled  with  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  had  a  charming  appearance, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  such  situations. 

The  old  dome  conservatory  of  Knight,  on  the  site  of  which  the  new 
show  house  now  stands,  used  formerly  to  contain  the  large  specimens  of 
Rhododendron  arboreum  which  helped  to  make  Mr.  Knight  so 
famous,  and  from  which  many  hundreds  of  hybrids  raised  between 
this  and  hardier  varieties  were  sent  out  from  this  nursery,  to  the  no 
small  profit  of  the  then  proprietor. 

R.  G.  F. 


(To  be,  continued.) 


THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF  1858. 

The  past  season  ought  to  be  long  remembered  by  Rose  lovers,  for 
surely  never  before  were  Roses  seen  in  such  perfection  ;  old  varieties 
seemed  to  have  regained  their  youthful  beauty,  and  new  kinds  that  had 
scarcely  become  known  to  the  Rose  world  shone  forth  in  full  splendour. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  in  the  south,  at  least,  eclipsed  all  others 
in  perfection  of  form,  perfume,  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  In  such  a 
crowd  of  names  as  our  catalogues  now  give  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  remember  all  the  fine  varieties  ;  and  although  notes  may  be 
taken  at  our  great  exhibitions,  your  readers  will  not  perhaps  object  to 
have  their  memories  refreshed  with  notices  of  some  of  the  fine  varieties 
that  excited  their  admiration  during  last  Rose-tide.  I  fear  nothing 
new  can  be  said,  for  all  the  terms  of  praise  have  been  exhausted,  and 
the  descriptions  of  fine  Roses  have  become  almost  “  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable,”  because  of  their  repetition  year  after  year  in  the  various 
“  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Roses.” 

It  is  now  perhaps  time  to  commence  a  new  style  of  describing  Roses. 
Why  should  we  not  have  degrees  of  comparison,  and  say,  “  beautiful, 
very  beautiful,  most  beautiful,”  and  the  latter  applied  to  Roses  “few 
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and  far  between?”  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  it  now  almost  necessary; 
for  “  fine,  superb,  perfect,  rich,  splendid,  excellent,  exquisite,  pretty, 
magnificent,  brilliant,  first-rate,  gorgeous,  lovely,  lively,  immensely, 
intensely,” — vide  our  Rose  catalogues — are  terms  all  “  used  up,”  and 
some  change  is  required.  Rose  cultivators  must  be  more  sober-minded, 
but  alas !  how  easy  it  is  to  criticise,  how  difficult  to  suggest,  for  I  am 
now  about  to  give  a  passing  notice  of  a  few  favourites,  and  shall  most 
likely  be  compelled  to  use  the  above  well-worn  terms. 

Many  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  were  introduced  last  spring,  and 
but  few  of  them  bloomed  satisfactorily  to  the  Rose  critic  ;  it  is,  however, 
unjust  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  new  Rose,  the  original  plant  of  which  has 
been  transplanted  from  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France — grafts  from 
it  forced  early  in  spring,  and  then  planted  out  in  May ;  the  parent  and 
its  offspring  are  all  unacclimatised  and  unsettled,  the  sky  and  earth  are 
unfamiliar  to  them,  and  so  they  are  chary  of  their  beauty.  It  is  not 
till  the  second  season  that  new  Roses  can  be  seen  in  their  true  character ; 
the  blooms  from  the  budded  plants  and  those  from  plants  established 
one  year  will  generally,  but  not  always,  show  this.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  for  I  have  known  some  Hybrid  Perpetuals  bloom  indifferently  for 
three  or  more  years,  and  yet  settle  down  as  established  favourites. 

Among  our  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Eveque  de  Nimes  is  likely  to  be 
beautiful  and  rather  singular,  fi  r  its  petals  rise  in  the  centre  something  in 
the  way  of  the  old  variety  of  Rosa  gallica  La  Renoncule :  its  colour  is  crim¬ 
son  ;  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  rose  coloured  variety,  has  not  yet  shown  much 
beauty,  but,  like  the  Rose  Thomas  Rivers,  it  was  raised  and  sent  out 
by  a  good  judge,  and  so  we  may  entertain  good  hopes.  Lord  Palmerston, 
a  nice  bright  carmine  Rose  ;  and  Madame  Van  Houtte,  a  delicate  pink 
rose,  are  all  from  the  same  grower,  and  one  to  whom  we  owe  much  as 
the  raiser  of  Jules  Margottin,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  Gloire  de  France,  Madame  Place,  General  Bedeau,  and  many 
others.  I  was  more  often  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  Triomphe  de 
l’Exposition  during  last  summer  and  autumn  than  by  any  other  Rose ; 
the  season  seemed  to  suit  it  so  well,  for  it  made  vigorous  shoots  of  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  these  were  always  crowned  with  a  cluster  of 
its  most  beautiful  flowers,  really  of  a  glowing  crimson.  At  Orleans,  in 
the  summer  of  1857,  Madame  Vigneron  was  in  great  beauty ;  its  form 
was  most  regular,  its  cup  perfect,  and  the  outside  of  each  petal  had  a 
sort  of  “  bloom  ”  on  it,  so  that  the  flower  was  like  an  assemblage  of 
delicate  pink  shells.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  bloom  in  perfection  in 
England,  but,  then  last  summer  was  only  its  first  year. 

Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts  was  ushered  into  the  Rose  world  by  its 
raiser  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  “  C’est  magnifique,  Monsieur 
R.  C’etait  gagn§  de  la  Rose  General  Jacqueminot.  C’est  plus  grand, 
plus  double ;  ”  and  then  he  eyed  the  Rose’s  eye,  and  the  Rose’s  eye 
eyed  him,  for  it  happened  to  be  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  eye  of  the  Rose 
was  a  leetle  too  open.  It  should  be  darker,  larger,  and  more  double 
than  its  parent,  but  another  season  is  required  to  bring  out  its  character 
here. 

How  very  beautiful  some  Roses  were  last  season  that  have  been  a 
year  or  two  in  abeyance.  I  never  before  saw  Dr.  Henon  so  large,  so 
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double,  and  of  so  pure  a  white  ;  and  then,  again,  how  large  and  beautiful 
was  General  Castellane,  which  for  two  or  three  seasons  had  been  in 
rather  a  delicate  state  of  health.  But  of  all  the  Roses  which  seemed  to 
be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence  during  the  hot  weather  in  June, 

I  saw  none  equal  to  Colonel  de  Rougemont  (poor  Baronne  Prevost,  thy 
career  is  over)  ;  how  charming  was  its  colour,  how  large  its  flowers,  and 
how  nicely  were  they  cupped  ;  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  had  never 
beheld  any  Roses  so  grand  and  beautiful.  Madame  Domage,  like 
the  Baronne,  was  totally  eclipsed ;  it  must  be  recollected  that  Madame 
and  the  Colonel  are  both  descendants  of  the  once  highly  esteemed 
Baronne  Prevost. 

Louise  Peyronney  was  also,  if  possible,  more  charming  than  ever ; 
Duchesse  de  Cambaceres  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  the  hot  sunshine.  This 
Rose  has  such  abundant  foliage,  and  so  much  luxuriance,  that  in  cool 
moist  seasons  she  is  not  in  full  beauty.  The  French  florists  make  her 
a  Duchesse:  I  know  not  why  she  is  only  a  Madame  in  some  English 
catalogues.  Among  very  large  Roses  Monsieur  de  Montigny  seems  likely 
to  make  a  figure ;  there  is  nothing  in  its  colour  new,  for  it  is  merely 
of  a  very  deep  rose,  but  the  size  of  its  flowers  is  quite  extraordinary ; 
their  shape  is  also  very  good.  The  two  Roses  of  the  season  as  regards 
perfection  of  form  were  Madame  Vidot  and  Prince  Leon  ;  how  regularly 
were  they  cupped !  how  elegantly  were  their  petals  placed  inside  their 
cups !  they  were  really  “  intensely  ”  beautiful. 

The  brilliant  coloured  Roses  were  very  remarkable  last  summer ;  the 
crimson  Roses  were  scarlet,  and  the  scarlet  vermilion.  Emperor 
Napoleon  never  before  was  so  brilliant,  nor  indeed  so  large  and  double ; 
it  shone  like  a  comet,  and  made  one  walk  up  to  see  what  Rose  could  be 
so  attractive.  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Lord  Raglan,  Monsieur  Ravel  (this 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Reveil),  and  Rebecca,  were  never  before 
so  brilliant  in  colour,  for  they  often  gave  flowers  of  the  brightest 
richest  vermilion.  The  very  dark  Roses  also  had  their  day,  for  Deuil 
de  Willermoz,  Roi  de  Baviere,  and  Prince  Noir,  were  so  deep  and  rich 
in  colour  that  one  overlooked  their  deficiencies  in  form  and  fulness. 

The  Tea-scented  Roses  seem  to  make  but  slow  progress  in  novelty  ; 
the  new  varieties  lately  sent  out  by  the  French  florists  have  not  gained 
any  reputation,  except  perhaps  Madame  William,  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen  in  perfection  :  Monsieur  Eugene  Verdin  says  it  is  the  same  as 
Elise  Sauvage  ;  he  may  have  received  the  latter  with  a  new  name,  and 
it  is  well  that  this  should  be  mentioned  to  prevent  others  being  deceived. 
No  Tea  Rose  has  yet  equalled  Gloire  de  Dijon :  its  vigour  and  beauty 
are  both  most  remarkable  ;  in  the  south  of  England,  in  rich  soils,  it  will 
form  a  grand  pillar  Rose,  having  made  shoots  last  summer  upwards  of 
ten  feet  in  length. 

Noisette  Roses  have  made  a  nice  step  or  two  in  advance ;  Madame 
Schultze,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  sulphur,  is  a  most  vigorous  grower,  and 
where  the  climate  is  not  too  severe  it  will  make  a  good  pillar  Rose  ; 
Madame  Massot  is  also  a  vigorous  growing  kind,  giving  very  large 
clusters  of  delicate  rose-tinted  white  flowers.  No  Noisette  Rose  has, 
however,  excited  so  much  attention  as  Isabella  Gray,  and  but  few 
Roses  have  been  so  disappointing,  for  during  the  fine  warm  weather  in 
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June,  July,  and  August,  scarcely  a  perfect  bloom  could  be  seen  on  the 
many  hundreds  of  plants  in  the  Rose  nurseries  ;  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  September  that  she  vouchsafed  to  come  out  in  her  true  colour  ;  the 
few  flowers  then  given  were  really  beautiful,  and  of  the  finest  golden 
yellow,  although  the  same  plants  had  for  more  than  two  months  given 
ragged  flowers  with  their  outer  petals  of  a  dirty  white.  It  may  be  that 
this  Rose  does  not  enjoy  sunshine,  for  Roses  are  very  capricious,  and 
perhaps  in  a  cool  English  summer  it  may  bloom  well  out  of  doors,  but 
as  far  as  can  at  present  be  judged  it  is  more  suitable  for  the  forcing 
house  and  greenhouse  than  lor  the  Rose  garden.  What  a  charming 
exception  to  this  is  Triomphe  de  Rennes !  how  modestly  and  quietly 
she  entered  the  Rose  world,  and  yet  how  charmingly  beautiful  she  is ! 
her  flowers  on  stout  footstalks  are  bold  and  erect,  showing  their  beau¬ 
tiful  golden  central  petals  encircled  by  a  most  regular  and  nicely  formed 
sulphur-coloured  cup  ;  this  very  nice  Rose  is  a  seedling  from  the 
Bourbon  Madame  Angelina,  and  a  likeness  to  its  parent  may  be  traced 
in  its  leaves  and  habit,  although  it  is  a  more  vigorous  grower. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  I  brought  this  lengthy  article  to  a  close,  for 
your  readers  will  think  that  Roses  occupy  too  many  pages  of  the  Florist , 
and  so  I  will  notice,  “  last  but  not  least,”  the  Perpetual  Moss  Roses. 
This  is  a  misnomer  to  many  of  the  varieties  now  classed  under  this 
head,  for  some  of  them  but  rarely  give  a  flower  in  September.  Madame 
Ory  is  the  Rose  of  the  group,  for  it  blooms  abundantly  in  autumn,  and 
its  flowers  are  nicely  shaped,  very  fragrant,  and  of  a  pleasing  crimson 
colour.  Salet  does  not  approach  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  its 
buds  are  produced  abundantly  in  September,  and  have  all  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  a  July  Moss  Rose  bud. 

Prince  Leon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  held  in  the  magnificent 
building  just  alluded  to,  which,  tolerably  well  adapted  as  it  is 
for  horticultural  display,  yet  affords  too  vast  a  space  in  which  to 
exhibit  a  singular  description  of  plant,  popular  though  it  be,  to  good 
advantage.  Very  charming  indeed  as  were  some  of  the  specimens  for 
exhibition,  and  numerous  as  they  were  both  cut  flowers  and  plants 
growing,  yet  these  would  have  done  little  towards  the  beautiful 
general  display  made  by  the  masses  of  well-grown  plants  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  which  afforded  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Eyles  conducts  the  important  department 
which  has  been  so  wisely  entrusted  to  him.  These  plants  being 
arranged  in  long  banks,  and  in  groups,  produced  the  happiest  effect. 
The  Temple  of  Solomon,  in  the  large  class,  and  Bob  among  the  Pom- 
pones,  were  noble  and  naturally  grown  specimens,  contrasting  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  dumpy  stiff  trained  pompone3  from  some  growers  ;  the 
latter  were  spoiled  by  being  tied  down  to  an  even  flat  wirework.  There 
were  not  many  new  kinds.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Salter 
for  a  close,  well-formed  pompone  named  Mr.  Dix,  white  at  the  base, 
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suffused  with  purple.  Of  other  kinds  of  pompones  not  much  known 
were  Miss  Talford,  blush,  changing  to  white,  full  and  good ;  Miss 
Julia,  small  brown ;  Madame  Fould,  white,  yellow  centre.  In  large 
varieties,  Golden  Queen  of  England  was  the  greatest  novelty,  being  a 
fine  large  flower,  cream  or  golden  buff;  Versailles  Defiance,  is  a  good 
lilac  ;  Prince  Albert,  a  fine  large  crimson ;  Raymond,  good  buff ; 
Annie  Ferrier  and  Yellow  Formosum  were  also  good,  and  are  not  much 
distributed  yet.  The  following  awards  will  show  that  the  good  old 
kinds  generally  keep  their  places.  1,  Mr.  Forsyth,  nurseryman. 
Stoke  Newington,  with  ten  Pompones,  viz.,  Cedo  Nulli,  Thais, 
Requiqui,  La  Vague,  M.  Pele,  Bob,  Surprise,  Madame  Hdlopart, 
Brilliant,  and  Drine  Drine ;  2,  Mr.  Bragg.  The  same  exhibitors 
took  1st  and  2nd  for  six  plants  of  the  same  kinds.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  Mr.  A.  Wortley  was  1st  with  Duruflet,  Brilliant,  Drine  Drine, 
Thais,  Cedo  Nulli,  Helene ;  2,  Mr.  Turner,  Stoke  Newington,  with 
Bob,  Drine  Drine,  Requiqui,  Duruflet,  and  Brilliant.  For  six  of  the 
large  kinds  :  1,  Mr.  R.  James,  Stoke  Newington,  with  Annie  Salter, 
Pilot,  Vesta,  Plutus,  Madame  Camerson,  and  Mount  Etna;  2,  Mr.  A. 
Wortley,  with  four  of  the  same  as  the  first  collection,  and  Defiance 
and  Christine.  Three  plants:  1,  Mr.  R.  James,  with  Defiance, 
Christine,  and  Annie  Salter.  Single  specimen :  1,  Mr.  A.  Wortley, 
with  a  fine  plant  of  Annie  Salter,  but  scarcely  in  bloom.  For  speci¬ 
mens  with  a  single  stem,  Mr.  R.  James  was  first,  with  a  well  grown 
plant  of  Defiance.  Cut  blooms,  24:  1,  Mr.  A.  Wortley,  with  Yellow 
Formosum,  Themis,  Leon  Lequay,  Annie  Salter,  Formosum,  Raymond, 
Nonpareil,  Rosa  Mystica,  Astrea,  Christopher  Colomb,  Virgil,  Pio 
Nono,  Antigone,  Dupont  del’Eure,  Madame  Le  Corde,  Madame  Andre, 
Pluto,  Hermione,  Stella  globosa,  Madame  Miellex,  Madame  Nolle- 
ville,  Aregina,  Aimee  Ferriere,  and  Queen  of  England  ;  2,  Mr.  James  ; 
3,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson  ;  4,  Mr.  C.  Saunderson.  12’  blooms :  ] ,  Mr. 
A.  Wortley,  with  Leon  Lequay,  Queen  of  England,  Formosum,  Pio 
Nono,  Raymond,  Hermione,  Aregina,  Madame  Lebord,  Dupont  de 
l’Eure,  Yellow  Formosum,  Plutus,  Stella  globosa ;  2,  Mr.  E.  San¬ 
derson ;  3,  Mr.  R.  James.  Six  blooms:  1,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  with 
Madame  Andre,  Beauty,  Formosum,  Madame  Lebois,  Yellow  For¬ 
mosum,  Themis ;  2,  Mr.  A.  Wortley ;  3,  Mr.  James.  Anemone 
Pompones  :  1,  Mr.  A.  Wortley  ;  2,  Mr.  R.  James  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  Williams. 
Design  :  1,  Mr.  R.  James. 


NEW  PEAR— “  HUYSHE’S  BERGAMOT.” 

The  Pear,  like  most  other  fruit,  numbers  a  great  many  varieties,  but 
not  half  are  scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  every  succeeding  year  brings 
into  notice  new  varieties  from  seed,  some  of  which  are  of  high  excellence, 
and  in  some  points  far  superior  to  the  parent  kinds,  which  proves  that  this 
favourite  fruit  is  susceptible  of  still  greater  improvement.  If  we  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  past,  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  the  Pear  of 
olden  times  to  be  quite  different  from  the  luscious  melting  fruit  we  now 
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cultivate,  as  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  Pears,  says,  “  All  Pears  whatsoever 
are  but  a  heavy  meat  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked.*’  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  melting  kinds  were  in  existence  in  his 
day.  The  present  delicious  qualities  of  the  Pear  only  began  to  be 
developed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  since  then  a 
steady  improvement  has  been  going  on  abroad,  more  especially  in 
Belgium,  and  some  zealous  cultivators  have  not  been  idle  at  home,  and 
still  continue  on,  hybridising  and  raising  seedlings,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  production  of  some  of  our  best  varieties. 


The  Huyshe’s  Bergamot  (which  forms  the  subject  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving)  is  of  recent  date,  having  originated  with  the  Rev. 
John  Huyshe,  Clysthedon  Rectory,  Collumpton,  Hants,  from  pips  of 
the  Marie  Louise,  hybridised  with  Gansel’s  Bergamot.  Three  plants 
were  raised  from  this  sowing ;  one  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  in 
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1856.  The  following  season  it  again  bore  fruit,  and  its  good  qualities 
being  so  apparent  it  was  named  Huyshe’s  Bergamot. 

The  fruit  before  us  is  fully  as  large  as  its  parents,  partaking  more  of 
the  character  of  Marie  Louise,  only  it  is  nearly  overspread  with  soft 
cinnamon  russet,  and  the  eye  set  in  an  even  cavity,  with  short  stiff 
blunt  'calyx.  The  fruit,  to  all  appearance,  will  keep  till  the  end  of 
December,  consequently,  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
prove  its  merits,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  ta  the 
following  description  taken  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  12, 

1857,  where  it  is  said,  “  This  Pear  is  worthy  of  its  parents,  which 
is  saying  all  that  can  be  said.  It  is  a  very  handsome  solid  fruit,  with 
a  rich  clear  cinnamon  brown  skin,  rather  darker  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  the  Brown  Beurre  when  in  perfection, 
or  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  as  rich  and  melting  as  in  either  of  these  famous 
varieties.  Last  year,  when  no  Pears  would  keep,  it  was  ripe  in  the 
end  of  November.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  may  be  expected  to  be  fit  for 
table  by  Christmas.” 

This  new  Pear  is  reported  to  be  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  its 
habit  particularly  adapted  for  pyramid  culture.  We  may  also  add  that 
a  large  silver  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Huyshe  by  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Horticultural  Society,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  service 
he  had  rendered  to  horticulture  in  the  production  of  his  two  celebrated 
Pears,  the  Victoria  and  Bergamot. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  AT 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

Nov.  17,  18. — The  experiment  made  last  year  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  holding  a  grand  exhibition  of  autumn  fruits  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  proved  so  successful,  that,  before  noticing  the  exhibition  which 
took  place  the  other  day,  we  may  state  that  there  is  now  but  little  doubt 
felt  that  these  exhibitions  for  the  future  will  take  their  place  as  esta¬ 
blished  institutions  in  the  horticultural  world ;  the  support  which  was 
given  to  the  last  show — so  considerably  an  increase  on  the  success  of 
the  first — fully  justifies  our  recording  this  opinion ;  indeed,  looking  at 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  contributions,  we  are  the  more  surprised 
that  nobody  thought  of  an  autumn  show  before.  We  have  plenty  of 
evidence  before  us  to  know  how  much  the  interest  felt  in  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  fruits  is  increasing,  more  especially  among  what  we  may  term 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  We  hail  this  as  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  proofs  of  an  advance  in  social  progress,  and  we  hope  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Pomologists  the  best  hardy  fruits  of  Britain  will 
ere  long  come  within  the  reach  of  all— not  in  stinted  quantities,  to  have 
and  enjoy  only  now  and  then,  but  as  a  daily  adjunct  to  the  dinner 
table  of  the  working  classes. 

Referring  to  the  St.  James’s  Hall  exhibition,  our  only  regret  was  that 
so  very  few  people  (excepting  the  contributors),  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  growing  fruit  themselves,  witnessed  the  long  ranges  of  dish  after  dish 
of  the  most  delicious  looking  of  Pears  and  the  most  tempting  of  Apples  ; 
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for,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  most  of  what  may  be  called  the 
visitors  were  mere  London  sight- seers,  who  would  doubtless  carry  home 
with  them  correct  ideas  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  had  seen,  but  who 
were  in  no  position  to  profit  by  it,  or  draw  practical  inferences  for  their 
own  guidance  in  cultivation.  For  these  reasons  we  wish  it  were 
possible  to  bring  similar  collections  of  fruit  together  on  such  occasions  as 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  meetings,  or  even  the  Baker- street 
Exhibition,  both  of  which  are  visited  by  hundreds  of  influential  yeomen 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  for  we  feel  pretty  sure  the  effect  would 
not  be  lost  on  them ,  particularly  if  convinced  (and  this  would  be  no 
difficult  matter)  that  the  equals  to  the  best  Pears  and  Apples  in  the 
room  were  within  the  reach  of  themselves  (or  indeed  of  anyone  possess¬ 
ing  a  garden),  at  an  annual  cost,  after  the  first  outlay,  not  greater  than 
what  it  costs  to  grow  a  similar  number  of  Currant  bushes.  We  should 
like  to  see  such  Pears  as  the  Maria  Louise,  Knight’s  Monarch,  or  Beurre 
Diel  superseding  the  Swan’s  Egg,  Bishop’s  Thumb,  or  Windsor,  in  the 
gardens  of  farmers  and  tradesmen — three  Pears  which  form,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  standing  stock  for  country  orchards  and  gardens. 

The  report  given  below  will  particularise  the  various  productions 
most  deserving  notice  in  each  class.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  glance 
at  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions ;  first  of  which,  and  indeed  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  Pine  culture  ever  witnessed  in  Britain,  were  the 
smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more.  If,  as  has  been  justly  said  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  that 
St.  James’s  Hall  witnessed  the  grandest  assemblage  of  the  “Queen 
of  Flowers  ”  in  July  last ;  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  November  were 
gathered  beneath  its  roof  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  “  King  of 
Fruits,”  ever  exhibited — specimens  which  reflected  the  highest  credit 
even  on  the  Royal  establishment  at  Windsor.  We  also  noticed  a  handsome 
Queen,  a  few  other  very  fair  Cayennes,  Jamaicas,  Providence  and  Black 
Prince.  By  far  the  best  Grapes  were  three  bunches  of  Muscat,  shown  by 
Mr.  Drewett,  perfect  in  compactness  of  bunch  and  evenness  of  berry,  they 
possessed  that  soft  amber  tint  which  tells  of  perfect  ripeness  most  com¬ 
pletely,  and  realised  all  that  could  be  wished  in  Grape  culture.  We 
understand  the  borders  are  heated  from  below,  by  hot- water  pipes,  a  proof, 
as  this  journal  has  always  advocated,  of  the  advantages  of  bottom  heat 
in  the  cultivation  of  exotic  fruits.  We  considered  the  black  Grapes  as  a 
whole  were  inferior  to  those  of  last  year.  The  Grapes  shown  by  foreigners 
were  confined  to  one  or  two  contributions  only,  and  these  consisted  of 
second-rate  Hamburghs,  and  more  inferior  Chasselas.  Could  none  of 
the  Grape  growers  round  Paris  and  Angers  send  us  a  collection  worth 
looking  at  ?  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  had  a  nice  basket  of  Peaches  in  his 
superb  collection  of  foreign  and  home-grown  fruit,  valuable  for 
November.  There  were  also  three  or  four  very  good  collections  of 
Oranges,  Citrons,  &c. ;  these  add  much  both  to  the  interest  and  variety 
of  the  exhibition,  and  should,  we  think,  be  encouraged;  more  especially 
sweet  Oranges  for  the  table.  Fruit  of  the  Eugenia  Ugni  was  shown 
by  several  for  Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke’s  prize  ;  they  only  confirmed 
our  previous  opinion  of  this  berry ,  that  for  dessert  purposes  it  is  not 
worth  growing.;  and  as  we  have  nothing  favourable  to  report  on  it  as 
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im  ornamental  plant,  it  can  well  be  dispensed  with  for  the  future.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  no  exhibition  of  the  Guana,  which  really  is  not  a 
bad  fruit,  even  to  English  taste  ;  and  has  besides  the  merit  of  being  very 
ornamental ;  let  us  hope  prizes  will  be  given  for  this  specially  another 
season,  by  way  of  bringing  it  into  notice.  Mr.  Tillyard  had  a  nice 
basket  of  the  American  Cranberry,  a  useful  fruit  in  many  ways,  and 
deserving  of  more  patronage.  While  on  this  head  we  may  ask,  why 
cannot  we  have  American  Blackberries,  of  which  we  hear  there  are 
delicious  varieties  over  the  Atlantic  ?  What  is  Mr.  Rivers  about,  that 
he  does  not  introduce  them  ? 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  more  important  subjects  of 
exhibition.  In  the  class  of  Pears,  consisting  of  dishes  of  Seckel,  Winter 
Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Passe  Colmar, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  Ranee,  there  were  several  highly  interesting 
exhibitions.  The  best  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Frogmore.  Seckel  in  this  collection  from  a  north  wall  was 
very  good  ;  Winter  Nelis  from  the  same  aspect  was  well  coloured  ; 
Knight’s  Monarch  from  a  west  wall  was  unusually  large  ;  Beurre 
Ranee  from  a  north-east  wall  was  large  and  beautifully  covered  with 
russet ;  Beurre  Diel,  from  a  similar  aspect,  was  also  well  coloured  and 
covered  with  russet ;  Glou  Morceau  was  large  and  fine  ;  they  came 
from  a  west  wall,  as  did  also  Passe  Colmar.  All  were  ripe  and  fit  for 
table,  even  Easter  Beurre  and  Beurre  Ranee.  Another  excellent  lot 
came  from  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf.  In  this 
group  Seckel  was  good,  but  not  so  well  coloured  as  that  from  Frogmore  ; 
Winter  Nelis  was  very  large,  and  there  were  also  fair  specimens  of 
Beurre  Ranee,  Of  Scotch  fruit  the  best  was  furnished  from 
Falkirk  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Dunmore. 
Seckel  in  this  collection  was  larger  and  better  coloured  than  any  in  the 
Hall ;  the  other  varieties  were  however  smaller  than  the  same  kinds 
grown  in  a  more  southern  climate.  Mr.  Parke,  gardener  at  Retford, 
sent  a  very  good  collection  with  the  exception  of  Seckel,  which  was 
miserably  small  and  imperfect ;  it  was  however  disqualified  on  account 
of  its  containing  Beurre  Diel,  falsely  named  Knight’s  Monarch. 

In  the  class  of  dessert  Pears,  any  six  sorts  except  the  above,  Mr. 
Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  again  carried  off  the 
first  prize.  He  had  Maria  Louise  large  and  fine  from  a  south  wall 
from  which  he  has  been  gathering  for  these  last  two  months  ;  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc  very  fine  from  a  west  wall ;  Chaumontel  very  highly 
coloured ;  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ripe  from  a  south  wall,  large  for  the  sort 
and  better  shaped  than  usual ;  Beurre  d’Aremberg  smooth  and  excel¬ 
lent  from  a  north-east  wall  ;  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  fine  specimens, 
and  quite  ripe.  Mr.  Tillyard,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley  at  Heck- 
field,  had  the  next  best  lot  in  this  class.  It  contained  handsome  fruit 
of  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  de  Beaumont,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Mr.  Allport,  gardener  to  H.  Akroyd,  Esq, 
Doddington  Park,  near  Nantwich,  sent  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bose, 
Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Crassane,  and  Hacon’s  Incom¬ 
parable,  all  fine  fruit  for  that  part  of  Cheshire.  Of  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  the  heaviest  in  fours,  Mr.  Hally,  of  Blackheath,  had  beautiful 
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fruit,  weighing  altogether  4  lbs.  1  oz.  Of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  the 
heaviest  in  fours,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Parsons,  Welwyn,  Herts, 
whose  specimens  weighed  7  lbs.  4  oz.  Of  Dessert  Pears,  six  of  any  one 
kind,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at 
Frogmore,  who  had  Knight’s  Monarch,  small  but  smooth  and  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured.  This  was  found  to  be  delicious.  The  next  in  point  of 
merit  was  Winter  Nelis  from  Mr.  Ewing,  Bodorgan ;  and  Messrs. 
Ivery  sent  Thompson’s,  a  fine  sample  in  good  condition.  From  the 
Rev.  John  Huyshe  was  his  Bergamot,  of  which  we  elsewhere  give  a 
woodcut  and  some  account  of  its  origin.  It  was  unripe  ;  but  was  much 
admired  for  its  form  and  size.  An  interesting  collection  of  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  Pears  came  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  They 
were  from  pyramids  and  bushes  on  the  Quince  stock.  Of  foreign  Pears 
M.  de  Jonghe  of  Brussels  sent  a  collection,  all  small  in  size  compared 
with  English  grown  fruit.  In  the  class  of  kitchen  Pears  (any  kind 
except  the  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain),  there  were  a  great  many  exhibitions, 
the  best  of  which  came  from  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  A.  Doxat, 
Esq.,  of  Putney  Heath.  It  consisted  of  a  beautiful  dish  of  Catillac. 
Of  Stewing  Pears  the  best  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  were  1st,  Catillac ; 
2nd,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  3rd,  Verulam. 

Of  Apples  an  enormous  quantity  was  exhibited.  Of  kinds  shown  for 
flavour  the  best  was  Cornish  Gilliflower  from  Mr.  Newton,  gardener  to 
G.  Grahame,  Esq.,  of  Enfield  Chase ;  the  next  best,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  from  Mr.  Simpson  of  Stoke  Farm,  near  Slough.  Of  this 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  had  both  very  handsome  specimens,  the  flavour  of  which  was 
excellent. 

Of  the  fine  kitchen  Apple  Alfriston,  the  “  six  heaviest,”  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  Culver  well,  gardener,  Thorp  Perrow,  near  Bedale.  Among 
others  were  Blenheim  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dumelow’s  Seedling, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  and  Yorkshire  Greening. 

Of  Foreign  Apples,  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  sent  three  or  four, 
from  among  which  the  judges  awarded  one,  a  small  red  kind,  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit.  It  is  handsome  in  appearance,  and  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  a  good  sort  for  dessert. 

A  large  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir, 
as  examples  of  what  the  clay  soil  of  Lincolnshire  can  produce.  Among 
them  were  beautiful  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange,  Lincoln  Pippin,  Straw¬ 
berry  ditto,  St.  Saveur,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Calville,  American  Red, 
Betty  Geeson,  Bess  Pool,  Peach  Apple,  and  Lady’s  Fingers. 

In  the  Fruiterers’  class,  Messrs.  L.  Solomon  and  Webber,  of  Covent 
Garden,  sent  magnificent  exhibitions.  The  first  lot  from  Mr.  Solomon 
was  mostly  foreign  fruit,  and  was  therefore  disqualified,  but  an  extra 
award  was  given  it.  Mr.  Webber’s  was  neatly  staged,  and  English  fruit. 

The  Pine-apples  were  truly  magnificent.  Those  sent  from  Her 
Majesty's  garden  by  Mr.  Ingram  were  perhaps  the  best  of  their  kinds 
ever  shown.  They  were  chiefly  smooth -leaved  Cayennes,  one  of  which 
was  quite  15  inches  in  height,  handsome  in  form,  and  weighed  10|  lbs. ! 
Mr.  Page,  of  Streatham,  sent  a  Queen  5  lbs.,  and  a  black  Jamaica 
4 1  lbs.  A  Black  Prince  7J  lbs.  came  from  Mr,  Williams,  of  Longford 
Hall,  near  Manchester ;  this  was  a  noble  fruit. 
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Among  Grapes,  were  the  three  bunches  of’ Muscat  from  Mr,  Drewitt, 
already  alluded  to.  Fine  specimens  of  this  Grape  also  came  from 
R.  Crawshay,  Esq.;  Mr.  Frost,  of  Preston  Hall;  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele 
Hall,  Staffordshire;  and  Mr.  Miller,  gardener,  Eardiston,  near  Wor¬ 
cester.  Of  Black  Hamburgh  in  baskets  of  10  lbs.,  the  best  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Kay,  of  Finchley,  Mr.  Tillyard,  and  Mr.  Hill. 
Others  came  from  Messrs.  Spary,  Ingram  (Reading),  Bell  of  Norwich, 
Frost,  Lane,  Ellis,  and  Solomon.  A  splendid  bunch  of  Barbarossa, 

4  lbs.  13  oz.,  came  from  Mr.  Little,  Stoke  Court,  near  Slough.  Mr. 
Drewitt  sent  beautiful  examples  of  Trebbiana  of  Welbeck;  Black 
Barbarossa,  not  very  large  but  in  charming  condition,  came  from  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener,  Liscard  Hall,  Cheshire.  Black  Prince  came  from 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Eardiston  ;  and  from  Mr.  Hill  was  a  bunch  of  Old  Tokay, 
which  weighed  lbs.  Other  exhibitions  were  less  remarkable. 

Plums  came  from  Mr.  Cox,  Redleaf,  and  Messrs.  Ingram,  Morris, 
and  others.  The  sorts  were  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  late  Red  and 
Blue  lmperatrice.  In  addition  to  these  a  round  black  Plum,  plump, 
fresh,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir. 
This,  though  apparently  known  only  in  that  locality,  is  evidently  worthy 
of  more  extended  cultivation.  It  is  stated  to  bear  profusely  as  a 
standard,  and  to  keep  good  to  Christmas. 

Chrysanthemums  came  from  Messrs.  Wiggins,  Shrimpton,  Argent, 
Macintosh,  and  others,  and  were  in  every  way  worthy  of  these  well- 
known  cultivators  of  this  useful  flower.  The  cut  blooms  of  Mr.  Bird 
were  especially  admired ;  the  sorts  were  Queen,  Dupont  de  l’Eure, 
Beauty,  Themis,  and  Plutus,  all  splendid  specimens  of  their  respective 
kinds.  Of  plants  in  pots  we  noticed  little  different  from  what  will 
be  found  elsewhere  reported  on.  They  were,  however,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  They  were  arranged  along  with  a  beautiful  collection  of 
plants  remarkable  for  fine  foliage  from  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston, 
on  the  raised  platform  in  front  of  the  great  organ  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  flat  tables  on  which  the  fruit  was  arranged,  and  served 
to  enliven  and  set  off  the  Hall  to  much  advantage.  Variegated  plants. 
Ferns  and  Ly copods,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Henderson,  and  others  also 
all  contributed  to  make  an  admirable  display. 

Of  New  Plants  the  most  striking  were  Heterocentrum  roseum  and 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum.  The  latter  came  from  Messrs.  Henderson, 
Pine-apple  Place,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage. 
The  former  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Spary,  of  Brighton,  and  appeared 
to  be  a  showy  late  rose-coloured  annual,  which  may  perhaps  make  a 
good  bedding  plant. 

Of  Bouquets,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Hammersmith,  sent  three  beautiful 
ones — the  colours  nicely  contrasted,  and  strikingly  exemplified  what 
may  be  done  with  flowers  comparatively  common  when  put  together 
with  skill  and  taste.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  also 
sent  some  made  of  Everlastings  and  other  dried  flowers. 

Of  vegetable  produce  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  Chinese  Yam. 
There  is  certainly  variety  in  this  as  a  vegetable,  but  we  fail  to  discover 
anything  very  valuable  in  it ;  as  for  being  a  substitute  for  the  Potato, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Cottager’s  Kale  shown  by  Mr.  Turner 
looks  a  hardy  useful  kind  of  winter  green. 
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FERN  CLASSIFICATION.— No.  III. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  how  the  principal  group  of  the  Polypo- 
piaceoe — the  Polypodineoe,  are  divided  into  subordinate  groups,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  on  an  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure, 
and  of  the  terms  representing  them,  which  are  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  veins  of  the  fronds  (Venation)  and  the  sori  (Fructification) 
are  the  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  mainly  resorted  to  in  effecting  the 
subdivision  of  the  Polypodinece  into  groups  of  lesser  value.  There  are 
various  plans  upon  which  the  characteristics  afforded  by  the  differences 
to  be  found  in  these  organs  have  been  applied,  producing  differences  in 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  resulting  groups.  The  plan  which  we 
prefer,  as  neither  combining  too  great  differences  of  structure  nor  sub¬ 
dividing  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  consequently  admitting  of  the  most 
satisfactory  definitions,  is  that  which  we  have  proposed  in  the  “  Index 
Filicum,”  and  which  will  be  adopted  here. 

The  veins  are  the  ribs  or  fibres  which  traverse  the  fronds,  and  serve 
to  give  them  their  form  and  elasticity.  They  form  the  framework  of 
the  plant,  on  which  the  herbaceous  portions  are,  as  it  were,  spread  out 
to  the  influences  of  light  and  air,  as  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  phseno- 
gamous  plants.  They  consist  of  bundles  of  woody  fibre  traversed  by 
the  nourishing  vessels,  and  are  hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  consti¬ 
tuting  the  vascular  system  of  the  plant. 

In  the  Stipes  or  stalk  of  the  frond,  the  main  part  is  constituted  of  the 
vascular  and  woody  tissues,  which  are  arranged  in  definite  bundles  or 
plates  tolerably  uniform  in  character  in  closely  related  plants.  The 
arrangement  of  these  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  classification, 
though  without  much  success.  These  firmer  tissues  of  the  stipes  are 
sometimes  continuous  at  the  base  with  those  of  the  caudex,  so  that  the 
fronds  do  not  separate  spontaneously,  and  in  such  cases  the  fronds  are 
said  to  be  adherent  to  the  stem  ;  but  in  other  species  there  is,  at  or  near 
the  base  of  the  stipes,  a  natural  articulation  or  joining,  so  that,  when  its 
functions  cease,  the  frond  separates  and  falls  away,  leaving  a  clean  scar 
on  the  rhizome  or  caudex,  and  where  this  happens,  the  fronds  are  said 
to  be  articulated  with  the  stem. 

Commencing,  then,  with  the  stalk  or  stipes,  we  find  this  system  of 
vessels  and  woody  fibre  continued  onwards  throughout  the  lamina  or 
leafy  part  of  the  frond,  and  branching  more  or  less  according  as  the 
frond  itself  is  more  or  less  divided,  forming,  as  the  case  may  be,  rachis, 
costa,  or  one  of  the  various  gradations  of  veins,  up  to  the  smallest  veinlet. 
When  the  frond  is  simple,  that  is  undivided,  as  in  the  common  Hart’s- 
tongue,  the  continuation  of  vascular  and  woody  tissue,  from  the  stipes 
through  the  frond,  forms  the  Costa  or  midrib.  From  this  costa  may  be 
given  off,  laterally,  branches  of  more  slender  proportions,  of  which  the 
first  series  are  the  Veins ;  the  next,  branching  out  from  these  the  Venules  ; 
while  the  third  series  where  they  occur,  and  all  beyond  them,  are  called 
Veinlets ;  the  last  series,  when  the  venation  is  very  compound,  being 
distinguished  as  the  ultimate  veinlets.  If  the  frond  is  divided  into 
separate  leaflets,  or  Pinnce  as  they  are  collectively  called,  as,  for  instance, 
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in  the  Sea  Spleenwort,  what  was  before  the  costa  then  becomes  the 
Rachis,  and  each  pinna  has  its  costa  and  series  of  veins,  just  as  in  the 
undivided  frond.  Such  once-divided  fronds  are  said  to  be  pinnate. 


Diagram  explanatory  of  Terms  applied  to  the  Division  of  Fronds,  Margin,  &c. — 
(a),  simple  frond  (indicated  by  the  outer  dotted  line);  (b),  pinnatifid  apex,  the  lobes  (c)  having 
acute  apex  ( d ),  obtuse  apex  (e),  obtuse  sinus  (/),  or  acute  sinus  (g) ;  (i,  k,  l,  m ,  w,  6)  pinnae  ; 
(i),  crenulated  pinna  of  pinnate  frond,  auricled  at  the  anterior,  abscised  at  the  posterior  base; 
( k ),  pinnate  pinna=bipinnate  frond  :  (/),  bipinnate  pinna=tripinnate  frond  ;  (rn),  bicrenated 
pinna  of  pinnate  frond;  (n),  sessile  sinuated  pinna  of  pinnate  frond,  with  obtuse  apex; 
(o),  stalked  entire  pinna  of  pinnate  frond,  with  cordate  base  and  acute  apex  ;  (h,  p,  q,  r), 
lobes — (/t),  adnate-decurrent  biserrated  lobe  of  pinnatifid  frond  ;  p,  serrated  lobe  of  pin- 
n  itifid'  frond  ;  (q),  aristato-serrate  lobe  of  pinnatifid  frond;  (r(,  pinnatifid  lobe  of  pinnatifid  frond 
=bipinnatifid  frond,  the  secondary  lobes=lobulets ;  (s),  adnate  pinnules;  ((),  pinnulets  or 
secondary  pinnules. 

Where  the  pinnae  are  again  divided  into  separate  leaflets,  which  leaflets 
are  called  Pinnules,  the  part  which  in  the  undivided  frond  was  the 
costa,  becomes  the  primary  rachis  or  rachis  of  the  frond ;  and  that 
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which  was  the  costa  of  the  pinna  in  the  once-divided  frond,  becomes  the 
secondary  rachis  or  rachis  of  the  pinna,  the  pinnules  having  each  a  costa 
and  veins  as  before.  Fronds  that  are  thus  twice  divided  into  separate 
leaflets,  are  called  bipinnate.  When  the  fronds  become  once  more 
divided  upon  the  same  plan,  they  are  tripinnate,  and  they  then  have 
tertiary  rachides  and  secondary  pinnules  or  Pinnulets,  the  latter,  as 
before,  being  furnished  with  costa,  veins,  &c.  Once  more  divided  the 
fronds  become  quadripinnate,  and  such  fronds,  and  all  that  are  still 
more  divided,  are  generally  called  decompound.  In  all  cases  both  the 
pinnee  and  pinnules  are  distinguished  as  primary,  secondary,  and  so  on, 
if  need  be ;  and  when  only  the  last  series  of  pinnules,  in  a  very  much 
divided  frond,  are  referred  to,  they  are  frequently  distinguished  as  the 
ultimate  pinnules.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  the  terms  costa  and 
rachis,  apply  to  different  parts  in  fronds  differently  divided ;  and  that 
it  is  to  the  principal  rib  of  the  last  series  of  distinctly  formed  leaflets 
that  the  term  costa  applies.  That  once  settled,  the  first  branches  from 


it,  are  always  the  veins,  the  branches  out  of  these  the  venules,  and  the 
branches  out  of  the  latter  veinlets.  We  may  remark,  while  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  that  the  parts'  of  pinnated  or  bipinnated  fronds  are,  in 
some  species,  joined  to  their  respective  rachides  by  a  natural  joint,  as 
the  stipes  is,  in  some  species,  to  the  stem,  and  that  the  parts  so  jointed, 
whether  pinnee  or  pinnules,  then  readily  detach  themselves  after 
maturity  is  past.  The  parts  in  such  fronds  are  said  to  be  articulated 
wtih  the  rachis. 

We  have  so  far  referred  only  to  undivided  fronds,  and  to  those 
called  pinnate,  bipinnate,  and  so  on,  i.  e.,  those  once,  twice,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  divided  into  distinct  separate  leaflets.  But  they  may  be  par¬ 
tially  divided,  the  divisions  more  or  less  united  at  their  base,  and  not 
separated  into  distinct  leaflets.  A  frond  once  divided  on  this  plan  is 
called  pinnatifid ,  and  the  divisions  are  Lobes.  It  may  be  twice  or  thrice 
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or  oftener  divided  on  the  same  plan,  and  is  then  bipinnatifid,  tripin- 
natijid,  &c.  Unless  the  lobes  are  very  shallow  indeed,  this  does  not 
affect  the  application  of  the  term  costa,  on  which  that  of  the  entire  series 
of  names  belonging  to  the  veins  is  made  to  depend.  Sometimes  both 
modes  of  division  occur  together ;  for  instance,  a  frond  may  be  once  or 
twice  pinnate,  with  the  pinnae  or  pinnules,  as  the  case  may  be,  pin- 
natifid.  A  frond  which  is  once  pinnate,  and  then  has  the  pinna  only 
pinnatifid,  is  properly  designated  pinnato-pinnatifid,  and  one  which  is 
twice  pinnate  and  then  pinnatifid  is  bipinnato-pinnatifid,  and  so  on. 

The  venation  of  the  frond,  which  has  been  shown  to  mean 
the  costa  and  its  ramifications,  presents  great  variety  in  different 
species,  but  it  is,  in  a  general  way,  quite  constant  in  the  same  species. 
There  are  a  few  instances  known,  in  which,  for  example,  Ferns  which 
usually  have  the  veins  free,  have  them  here  and  there  running  together 
in  particular  fronds  or  parts  of  the  fronds,  but  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  exceptions  which  prove  the  general  rule,  and  are  not  often  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  Indeed  this  inconstancy  most  generally  happens 
in  cases  where  some  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  development  has 
occurred.  Thus  in  the  Hart’s-tongue  Fern,  which  normally  has  entire 
fronds  and  free  veins,  some  of  the  monstrous  varieties,  in  which  the 
frond  is  narrowed  and  the  margin  broken  up,  have  the  veins  altogether 
disarranged,  so  that  they  unite  more  or  less  frequently,  but  the  cause 
is  sufficiently  evident ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

It  is  the  condition  of  the  veins  and  the  mode  of  their  arrangement 
which  has  of  late  years  been  employed  as  an  auxiliary  character  in 
distinguishing  the  genera  of  Ferns.  This  use  of  the  venation,  is,  indeed, 
objected  to  by  some  botanists  of  high  authority,  who  think  that  the 
fructification  alone  should  furnish  the  generic  character  ;  but  however 
proper  this  view  may  be  as  regards  flowering  plants,  where  the  organs 
forming  the  parts  of  fructification  are  numerous  and  varied,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  equally  so  in  the  case  of  Ferns,  where  the  so-called  organs 
of  fructification  present  few  available  differences,  and  where  the  species 
are  nevertheless  so  numerous  that  some  further  distinguishing  character 
is  desirable  in  order  to  break  up  into  groups  of  moderate  size  the  large 
unwieldy  genera  of  olden  times.  No  auxiliary  character  has  proved  so 
useful,  nor  so  constant,  nor,  we  believe,  so  important,  as  the  venation. 
This,  indeed,  is  practically  admitted,  even  by  those  who  object  to  its  use 
in  distinguishing  genera,  for  they  willingly  employ  it  as  characteristic 
of  sub-genera.  Now  the  difference  between  a  genus  and  a  subgenus 
is  so  very  trifling,  depending  entirely  on  the  mere  fancy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  botanist,  that  the  admission  of  venation  as  a  characteristic  of 
subgenera  may  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  the  whole  question.  Much 
of  the  importance  we  are  inclined  to  claim  for  venation  as  a  feature  of 
generic  value,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  fructification. 
The  spore-cases  which  form  this  fructification  spring  out  of  it ;  the 
receptacle  to  which  they  are  attached  is  part  of  it;  and  this  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  the  fructification  must  give  the  venation  in  the 
Fern,  a  higher  importance  than  could  be  properly  attached  to  it  in  the 
case  of  flowering  plants — among  which,  notwithstanding,  the  important 
differences  of  free  and  reticulated  venation,  run  parallel  with  other 
features  which  mark  the  great  primary  groups  of  exogens  and  endogens, 
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and  are  in  fact  the  prima  facie  characters  which  are  universally 
employed  in  distinguishing  them. 


Diagram  showing  some  op  the  Principal  Forms  of  Venation. — (a,  b,  c),  free;  (d,  e), 
connivent;  (/,  g),  combined;  (h,  i,  k,  l,  m),  reticulated,  (a),  simple,  e.g.  Pleurogramma ; 
(6),  parallel-forked,  with  clavate  apices,  e.  g.  Scolopendrium ;  (c),  pinnate,  e.  g.  some  sp.  of 
Grammitis  :  (d),  connivent,  e.  g.  Callipteris  ;  (e),  connivent,  with  excurrent  veinlets,  e.  g. 
Goniopteris  ;  (/),  combined,  transverse-marginal,  e.  g.  Thamnopteris;  (g),  combined,  trans¬ 
verse-costal,  e.  g.  Woodwardia;  (7i),  arcuately-anastomosing,  with  excurrent  veinlets,  e.  g. 
Campyloneurum  ;  ( i ),  convergent-reticulated,  e.g.  Phlebodium  ;  (7c),  uniform-reticulated,  with 
oblique  hexagonal  areoles,  e.g.  some  sp.  of  Litobrocliia;  (l),  semi-reticulated,  e.  g.  Hemidictyon  ; 
( m ),  compound-reticulated,  e.  g.  Drynaria.  The  above  figures  represent  the  venation  on  one 
side  the  costa. 

The  venation  in  Ferns  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — (a),  free , 
i.  e .,  where  the  veins  are  continued  without  coming  in  contact  with 
each  other ;  ( b ),  connivent ,  i.  e.,  where  all  having  an  excurrent  or 
outward  tendency,  they  coalesce  angle  wise  ;  (c),  combined,  i.  e.,  where 
a  longitudinal  vein  unites  continuously  with  other  veins  ;  and  ( d ),  re¬ 
ticulated,  i.  e.,  where  they  form  a  complete  network,  being  united  in 
every  direction.  Few  of  the  multiform  varieties  of  venation  have  par¬ 
ticular  names,  but  there  are  some  terms  applied  definitely,  which  we 
may  here  explain.  Among  the  free  veins,  those  are  called  simple,  which 
proceed  from  the .  costa  unbranched,  and  the  same  term  is  used  in 
reference  both  to  venules  and  veinlets  when  unbranched ;  those  are 
said  to  be  forked,  which  branch  once  or  more  in  a  dichotomous  manner, 
the  branches  being  equal,  that  is  nearly  or  quite  uniform  in  substance ; 
the  term  parallel  forked  is  applied  to  a  form  of  free  forked  venation,  in 
which  the  branches  are  of  considerable  length,  and  proceed  near  to  and 
parallel  with  each  other  ;  and  those  are  said  to  be  pinnate,  which  have 
the  vein  itself,  i.  e.,  the  first  series  from  the  costa,  stronger  than  the 
rest — somewhat  costa- like,  in  fact — and  branching  equally  on  both 
sides.  The  pinnate  vein  often  occurs  in  connection  with  connivent  ond 
reticulated  venules  and  veinlets.  In  the  connivent  form  of  venation 
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the  veins  are  generally  straight  and  pinnate,  the  venules  uniting 
with  the  opposite  ones  at  an  angle ;  and  the  chief  differences  it 
presents,  are,  in  the  regularity  of  the  angles.  What  we  here  call 
combined  venation,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  called  transverse- 
marginal,  where  the  oblique,  simple  or  forked  veins  are  united  at  their 
apices  by  a  marginal  longitudinal  vein  ;  sometimes  in  what  we  may 
call  transverse-costal,  where  a  vein  from  the  costa  turns  soon  after 
emerging  from  it,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  till  it  joins  the  next  vein, 
which  does  the  same,  and  so  on,  the  venules  extending  free  to  the 
margin.  Among  the  reticulated  class,  the  term  arcuately- anasto¬ 
mosing  is  used  when  the  opposite  venules  from  adjacent  pinnate 
veins  meet  to  form  an  arc  ;  compound-reticulated  is  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  veins,  venules,  veinlets,  &c,,  form  several  series  of 
areoles,  one  within  the  other,  and  having  in  the  ultimate  areoles  free 
divaricate  ultimate  veinlets  ;  uniform-reticulated  is  the  term  used  when 
all  the  veins  of  a  reticulated  frond  (either  with  or  without  a  costa) 
are  nearly  uniform  in  substance  as  well  as  similar  in  their  mode  of 
arrangement  throughout,  including,  however,  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  gradual  falling  off  in  substance  and  in  the  size  of  the  areoles  as 
they  recede  from  the  costa,  but  without  any  sudden  or  marked  tran¬ 
sition  ;  and  we  further  propose  to  distinguish  as  convergent-reticulated, 
those  in  which  the  central  areoles  are  elongated,  with  two  or  three  con¬ 
verging  included  veinlets,  the  external  areoles  being  smaller,  and  the 
costal  ones  a  single  sterile  series  of  the  transverse  costal  form ;  and  as 
semi-reticulated,  those  in  which  the  costal  areoles  are  obliquely  elon¬ 
gated,  the  veins  being  there  parallel  and  simple  or  forked,  while  near 
the  margin  they  are  reticulated  in  short  unequal  areoles.  The  other 
forms  of  reticulated  venation  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be 
distinguished  by  special  names. 

A  few  other  terms  applied  to  the  venation  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
areoles  are  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  veins  or  their  branches.  When 
veins  are  distinct  or  superficial,  they  are  said  to  be  evident ,  or  less 
accurately  external ;  when  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  so  as  to 
become  indistinct,  they  are  hnmersed  or  internal.  Moreover,  the  vena¬ 
tion  of  every  part  may  be  equal,  when  produced  alike  on  each  side  a 
midrib  or  costa;  excentric  when  produced  from  one  side  only  of  a  marginal 
or  submarginal  rib  ;  and  radiate  or flabellate  when  there  is  no  main  rib, 
but  the  veins  spread  and  branch  out  from  a  common  point  at  the  base. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  group  of  Ferns  now  before  us,  the  sori  are 
placed  on  some  particular  and  definite  point  of  the  venation,  and  the  part 
of  the  vein,  or  venule,  or  veinlet,  to  which  the  sorus,  is  fixed,  is  called 
the  Receptacle.  We  attach  some  importance  to  this  part,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  fructification ;  and  it  does, 
in  practice,  prove  a  useful  aid  in  distinguishing  such  genera  as  Pteris, 
Cheilanthes,  and  Platyloma,  in  which,  while  the  sori  often  appear  very 
similar,  the  receptacles  are  not  at  all  alike.  The  Sori  are  the  groups, 
clusters,  lines,  or  aggregations  of  spore-cases.  They  are  generally 
situated  on  the  plane  of  the  frond,  or  slightly  elevated,  and  are  then 
called  superficial ;  but  sometimes  they  are  seated  in  a  groove  or  channel, 
and  are  then  said  to  be  immersed.  The  principal  forms  assumed  by 
the  sorus  are  these : — puncUform ,  i.  e.,  forming  round  dot-like  clusters ; 
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oblong  or  linear ,  and  these  may  be  either  marginal,  costal,  or  oblique, 
and  either  simple  or  more  or  less  anastomosed  following  the  veins ; 
amorphous ,  i.  e .,  when  in  large  shapeless  patches ;  and  universal ,  i.  e., 
when  covering  the  whole  surface. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  Ferns,  the  sorus  is  covered  while  in  a 
young  state  by  a  membrane  of  the  same  form  as  itself,  which  at  length 
bursts  according  to  its  natural  habit,  and  is  either  cast  off  or  pushed 
aside,  as  the  spore-cases  increase  in  size.  This  membrane  is  the 
Indusium.  It  is  usually  placed  above  the  spore-cases,  which  is  the 
true  position  of  an  indusium ;  but  sometimes  a  similar  kind  of  mem¬ 
brane  is  instead  fixed  below  them  and  continued  in  an  incurved 
manner,  so  as  to  invest  them,  and  this  particular  form  has  been  called 
an  Involucre. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  features  of  distinction  employed  in 
subdividing  the  P olgpodineae ,  and  we  may  next  proceed  to  see  how  they 
are  applied. 

Chelsea .  Thomas  Moore. 


LARGE  CAYENNE  PINES. 

The  large  Pines  noticed  in  another  column  as  exhibited  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  were  grown  on  the  planting 
out  system  ;  the  plants  which  produced  the  fruit  in  question  had 
never  been  in  pots,  but  were  taken  from  the  parent  plants  as  suckers 
sixteen  months  ago,  and  planted  in  succession  pits,  in  free  soil,  over  a 
bed  of  leaves,  without  fire  heat;  some  time  afterwards  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  fruiting  pit,  and  planted  out  on  ridges  of  loam  over  a  bed 
of  leaves.  There  are  no  other  means  of  applying  bottom  heat  to  the 
plants  beyond  what  is  afforded  by  the  bed  of  leaves,  and  this  suffices  to 
last  good  for  twelve  months  or  more  without  being  renewed,  which  is 
only  done  when  the  crop  has  all  ripened  off.  These  pits  have  hot- 
water  pipes  running  round  them  for  maintaining  the  requisite  degree  of 
temperature  to  the  air.  A  lining  of  dung  can  be  applied  on  the  back 
of  the  pits  if  necessary,  but  we  understand  is  seldom  used ;  neither  is 
the  hot-water  apparatus  employed  further  than  to  keep  up  only  a  very 
moderate  top  heat ;  but  every  advantage  is  taken  of  light  and  sun  heat 
to  assist  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Having  very  frequently 
witnessed  the  splendid  crops  of  Pines  Mr.  Ingram  ripens  off  by  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  plan,  we  think  it  worth  being  made  more 
widely  known,  as  affording  a  practical  proof  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
for  producing  the  Pine  in  its  highest  perfection — namely,  a  very 
moderate  but  steady  bottom  heat,  pure  loam  for  the  plants  to  grow 
in,  allowing  them  to  grow  their  own  way  in  it,  and  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  artificial  heat,  but  taking  advantage  of  all  the  light  and  sun- 
heat  which  can  be  obtained,  and  which  is  husbanded  so  as  to  relieve 
the  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible.  The  Pines  produced  by  this  rational 
system  of  cultivation  are  as  remarkable  for  their  symmetry  and  shape 
as  for  their  size,  colour,  and  high  flavour,  of  which  those  exhibited  the 
other  day  bore  evidence.  The  weights  of  the  four  Cayenne  Pines 
exhibited  at  St.  James’s  Hall  were  as  follows :  10|  lbs.,  9  lbs.,  lbs., 
6  J  lbs.  ;  and  these  are  only  a  fair  average  of  the  rest  of  the  crop. 
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CALENDAR  OP  OPERATIONS. 

Azaleas. — The  night  temperature  should  not  be  under  45°,  rather 
higher  in  mild  weather.  If  an  early  display  of  flowers  be  required,  the 
most  forward  plants  should  be  placed  where  they  can  have  a  temperature 
of  50°  by  night  at  least,  and  60°  by  day,  fire-heat.  Water  carefully 
when  necessary.  Ventilate  freely  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
permits. 

Camellias. — Keep  the  house  close  and  warm  without  using  much 
fire-heat.  Many  of  the  most  forward  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  the 
general  stock  will  be  advancing  into  bloom.  Watering  should  be 
properly  attended  to.  Give  a  little  air  in  fine  weather. 

Cold  Frames. — Little  if  any  water  will  be  required  here  at  present ; 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  give  it  in  the  forenoons  of  fine  days,  and 
leave  the  lights  off*  for  an  hour  or  two.  Give  air  whenever  the  state  of 
the  weather  permits ;  be  careful  to  close  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  cover  well  up  at  night. 

Conservatory  and  Show-house. — Spare  no  pains  to  make  these  as 
attractive  and  inviting  as  possible ;  with  a  little  forethought  and  skill  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  accomplish  it  now-a-days,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  variety  of  decorative  plants  which  we  possess.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  alone,  whilst  in  flower,  will  make  a  good  display ;  when  these 
are  over  Azaleas  will  more  than  make  up  the  want. 

Cucumbers. — Be  chary  not  to  let  the  young  bearing  plants  carry  too 
many  fruit ;  light  cropping  and  skilful  treatment  now  will  enable  the 
plants  to  continue  healthy  and  productive  the  whole  of  the  winter. 
See  directions  in  last  month’s  Calendar. 

Flower  Garden. — Push  forward  alterations  whilst  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  mild  and  favourable ;  also  all  work  that  can  possibly  be  done  at 
this  season.  Sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  walks.  Protect  tender  Roses, 
also  choice  bulbs. 

Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs. — A  steady  bottom  heat  and  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  here.  Give  air  freely 
in  fine  weather.  As  the  plants  come  into  flower  remove  them  to  the 
conservatory,  and  supply  their  places  by  introducing  fresh  ones. 

Forcing  Ground. — See  that  a  regular  succession  of  Seakale,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  Asparagus  is  kept  up.  When  you  have  plenty  of  manure 
always  make  a  good  bed  or  two,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Attend  to  the  linings  in  frosty  weather.  Sow  French  Beans, 
and  attend  carefully  to  those  in  bearing.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress 
weekly. 

Fruit  {hardy). — If  the  weather  be  favourable  it  is  much  better  to 
plant  now  than  in  spring.  All  soils  should  be  thoroughly  drained  before 
planting.  When  the  subsoil  is  clayey  it  is  good  practice  to  plant  on 
mounds  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil ; 
when  the  subsoil  is  gravelly  it  is  best  to  plant  level  with  the  soil. 
Persevere  with  nailing  and  pruning  in  fine  weather.  Look  over  large 
old  standard  Apples  and  Pears,  and  remove  any  branches  that  cross 
each  other,  also  some  of  the  worst  where  they  are  crowded.  Scrape 
moss  (If  any)  off*  the  stems. 
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Greenhouse  (hard-wooded). —  Give  air  freely  when  the  weather 
permits.  Water  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  In  frosty  wea'her 
fire-heat  will  be  necessary.  Keep  a  temperature  of  about  40°  by 
night ;  it  should  not  fall  much  below  38°.  Look  the  plants  over 
occasionally  for  insects,  and  turn  round  or  change  the  positions  of  the 
different  specimens.  (Soft-wooded.) — Those  who  want  large  specimen 
Fuchsias  next  year  should  commence  at  once.  Autumn-struck 
cuttings  will  with  proper  management  make  very  large  specimens  ;  if 
in  small  pots  they  should  now  have  a  little  shift.  Old  plants  should  be 
pruned,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  should  be  shaken  out  and 
placed  in  small  pots ;  as  soon  as  they  fill  them  they  should  have  a  shift, 
and  every  month  or  six  weeks  after,  until  April,  they  will  require  oqe. 
Be  careful  in  watering ;  ventilate  freely  when  the  weather  permits  ; 
fumigate  with  tobacco  paper  for  green-fly. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  principal  work  here  at  this  season  is  to  get 
the  ground  in  good  order  for  the  ensuing  spring,  by  manuring,  trenching, 
ridging,  and  digging.  Any  alterations  or  other  work  of  importance 
should  be  hastened  as  much  as  possible  before  bad  weather  sets  in. 
See  that  all  tender  vegetables  are  properly  protected.  Cauliflowers 
that  are  fit  for  use  should  be  cut  and  put  into  a  cool  airy  place  where 
they  will  keep  for  a  few  weeks.  Tie  up  Endive ;  finally  earth  up 
Celery ;  in  severe  frost  cover  the  ridge  with  loose  dry  straw  or  fern. 
Sow  a  few  early  Peas  and  Beans  on  a  warm  border ;  sow  some  Early 
Horn  Carrots  and  Radish  on  a  warm  border.  In  frosty  dry  weather 
clear  out  all  old  hotbed  linings  and  wheel  the  manure  on  vacant  ground 
where  it  will  be  wanted.  Do  not  leave  a  single  job  undone  that  can  be 
done  at  the  present  time ;  on  no  account  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day — be  assured  to-morrow  will  bring  its  own  work. 

Peach-forcing. — Maintain  a  moist  healthy  atmosphere  in  the  early 
house  ;  syringe  two  or  three  times  daily ;  use  no  more  fire-heat  than 
is  absolutely  needed.  Keep  a  night  temperature  ranging  from  45°  to 
to  50°,  the  latter  point  in  mild  weather  and  the  former  in  cold,  and  a 
day  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  with  an  increase  of  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  by  sunheat.  Ventilate  as  freely  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit. 

Pinery. — Fruit  that  maybe  ripening  should  have  a  dry  warm  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  have  as  much  air  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit. 
Plants  that  are  showing  fruit  should  have  a  night  temperature  ranging 
from  60°  to  65°,  and  a  day  temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  75°. 
The  young  stock  must  have  a  steady  bottom  heat  and  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60°. 

Pleasure  Grounds. — As  the  leaves  are  now  all  off,  these  should  be 
well  swept  and  cleaned.  Plant  in  mild  open  weather,  and  mulch  well 
all  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs.  Protect  very  choice  and  tender 
trees. 

Stove. — Plants  that  have  done  growing  should  now  be  kept  rather 
dry,  so  as  to  give  them  a  rest.  Growing  plants  must  be  attended  to  in 
watering,  but  should  not  be  forced  to  grow  at  this  season.  Give  air 
freely  when  the  weather  permits.  Maintain  a  temperature  by  night 
of  about  60°,  and  by  day  65°,  with  an  increase  by  sunheat.  Keep 
everything  clean  and  sweet. 
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Amateurs,  hints  for  lady,  202,  227, 
261,  312,  333 
American  plants,  181,  187 

„  Mr.  Paul’s  book  on,  233 
Annuals,  culture  of,  47 
Apple,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  322 
Apricot,  to  prune,  9 
Asparagus  forcing,  60 
„  culture  of,  347 
Auriculas,  a  few  words  on,  327, 

,,  pots  for,  345 

„  lists  of,  166,  200,  206,  270 

Auricula  stage,  281 
Azalea  Perfection,  257 
,,  Distinction,  257 
Bees,  humble,  131,  305 
Blackberry,  culture  of,  38 
Bowood,  43 
Broccoli,  notes  on,  118 
Calendar  for  January,  30 
„  February,  61 

„  March,  92 

„  April,  124 

„  May,  157 

„  June,  189 

,,  July,  222 

,,  August,  253 

„  September,  286 

,,  October,  318 

,,  November,  350 

,,  December,  377 

Camellias  Princess  Frederick  William,  129 
,,  Cup  of  Beauty,  193 

„  select,  193 

Carhead  Gardens,  120 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  262 
Cereus  triangularis,  152 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  85 
Cherry,  the,  57 
Chrysanthemums,  new,  27 

,,  Aimee  Ferriere,  65 

,,  Progne,  65 

„  select,  71 


Chrysanthemums  at  Crystal  Palace,  362 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  161 
Conifers  and  guano,  106 
Crimea,  flowers  of  the,  172 
Crops,  mulching,  196 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions,  183,  215, 
314 

Dahlias,  new,  10 

,,  Village  Gem,  97 
„  Alice  Downie,  97 
Dahlia  Show,  National,  296,  344 
,,  Edinburgh,  308 
Deal  Horticultural  Society,  295 
Dung-pit,  uses  of  a,  48 
Embothrium  coccineum,  33 
Exhibitions,  National,  of  1858,  80 
Fern  classification,  248,  323,  370 
Fleming,  Mr.,  his  appointment,  294 
Flowers,  neglected,  141 
Fruit  culture,  8,  57,  78,  138,  228 
Fruit  houses,  construction  of,  46,  72, 
108,  197 

Fruit  borders,  on  porosity  of,  97 
Fruit  trees,  to  prune,  154 

„  „  root  pruning,  &c.,  313,  342 

„  „  protection  of,  56,  110,  171, 

203,  250 

Fruit  show,  St.  James's  Hall,  365 
Garden,  chronicles  of  a  small,  40,  69, 
100,  134,  204,  268 
Gardens,  old,  76 

Gardening,  lecture  on  taste  for,  289,  329 
Gardening  in  Yorkshire,  21 
Gardeners,  education  of,  161 
Geraniums,  bedding,  310,  338 
Grass  Promenades,  182 
Gloriosa  superba,  140 
Grapes,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  1 
,,  preserving  or  retarding,  25 

,,  Chasselas  Musque,  250 

,,  Trentham  Black,  86 

Grape  growing,  81 

Henderson’s  (Messrs.  E.  G.)  nursery,  338 
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Herbaceous  plants,  late,  151 
Hollyhock  show,  Edinburgh,  308 
Horticultural  Society,  85,  87,  114,  164 
„  ,,  meetings  in  St. 

James’s  Hall,  144, 
365 

„  ,,  at  Chiswick,  213 

,,  „  Mr.  Henderson’s 

appointment,  251 
„  „  Fruit  Committee, 

226 

Horticulture,  progress  of,  2,  33 

Hyacinths,  list  of,  114 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening,  236 

Loam,  what  is,  153 

M‘Ewen,  late  Mr.  G.,  176 

Melons,  early,  207 

Month,  notes  on  the,  252,  279 

Mowing  machines,  280 

Mushrooms,  culture  of,  270 

National  Floricultural  Society,  212,  277 

Nepenthes,  36 

Orchard  house,  Mr.  Rivers’,  124 
Pansy  Society,  Scottish,  194 
Paris,  Notes  from,  272,  300 
Peach,  management  of,  228 
,,  Carnation -flowered,  289 

„  trees  at  Caine,  44 
Pear,  management  of,  138 
„  Huyshe’s  Bergamot,  363 
„  Matthews’  Eliza,  24 
Pelargoniums,  advancement  in,  321 
Pine-apple,  the,  53,  65 

,,  large  Cayenne,  376 
Pinetum,  notes  from  the,  284,  303,  336 
Pit,  uses  of  a  dung,  48 
Pitcher  plants,  36 
Plants,  winter-flowering,  84 
,,  for  town  gardens,  89 
„  rock,  44 

„  new,  of  1857,  14 

Plums,  culture  of,  78 
„  forcing  of,  39 

Pomological  Society,  British,  23, 122, 171 


Protection  of  fruit  trees,  56,  110,  171, 
203,  250 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  8, 154 
Raspberry,  the,  142 
„  red,  107 

Rhododendrons,  hybridising,  246 
Rock  plants,  44 

Root  pruning  and  transplanting,  313, 
342 

Roses,  Mr.  Floris’,  156 
„  Wars  of  the,  186 

,,  scent  an  indication  of  parentage, 

266 

,,  on  Dog  Briar,  103 
,,  court  of,  109 

„  Cranston’s,  69 
,,  Cloth  of  Gold,  221 

,,  Louis  Chaix,  &c.,  353 

„  of  1858,  359 
Rose  show,  national,  74,  113 
,,  „  report  of,  237 

„  „  remarks  on,  258 

,,  Amateur’s  Guide,  51 
Royal  Botanic  Society’s  exhibitions, 
177,217 

Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  174 
Sawbridgeworth,  visit  to,  210 
Seakale,  culture  of,  275 
Somerleyton  Park,  29 
Strawberries,  remarks  on,  12 

,,  from  cuttings,  328 

,,  best  kinds  of,  334 

Town  garden  plants,  89 
Trade  Catalogues,  30,  57 
Trees,  on  purchasing,  68 
Tulips,  Sarah  Headley,  225 
„  select,  225 

Tulip  Society,  National,  198,  231 

Yeitch’s  (Mr.),  nursery,  357 

Verbenas,  select,  42 

Verbena  pot,  122 

Vine  mildew,  111 

Walls,  old,  and  training,  136 
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